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CHAPTER I. 

" And you are really expecting to go, Maggie 1" 

" To be sure I am ; you didn't for a moment 
think that I was going to be such a fool as to 
stay at home, did you ?" was the unrefined and 
ha^ty answer. 

Howard Dorrance's proud lip curled as he re- 
plied, 

" 1 confess that I have been so foolish as to 
think that you would for once yield your wishes 
to mine. You know very well how much I 
disapprove of fancy parties, Mrs. Dorrance, and 
had you any regard for me and my opinions, you 
would have spared me the pain of re<juesting 
you to desist from any farther preparations, for 
1 shall not accompany you." 

Margaret Dorrance's eyes flashed, but looking 
up at her husband, she met a glance as resolute 
as her own. She had never yet openly defied 
him ; and there was sometmng now in that 
stem unswerving gaze, which checked the words 
that were already trembling on her lips. With a 
violent efibrt she suppressed the passionate 
emotions of her heart, and answered, with a 
calmness that surprised herself still more than 
her husband, 

" Very well, sir ; it will be as you say, of course." 

There was a long pause. Mr. Dorrance had 
not met the opposition that he expected, and his 
heart was softened by the compliance which he 
never for a moment doubted that his wife had 
given to his request. He moved his chair nearer 
to her, and his deep low voice expressed much 
tenderness, as he said, 

" I wish, Margaret, that we were better suited 
to each other." 

" I wish we were," she answered, laconically. 

For a moment, he was chilled ; but influenced 
by the kind and gentle thoughts that now held 
their sway in his bosom, he continued, 

" Were I convinced that it would eventually 
bring you true happiness, my wife, to indulge 
in the gaiety for which you have so much incli- 
nation, I would not seek to deprive you of any 
portion of it. I would, for your sake, renounce 
the home pleasures in which I alone find enjoy- 
ment ; but) Margaret, such constant dissipation ' 
No. 1. 



as your tastes would lead you into, would not 
only deprive you of that greatest blessing which 
God alone can give — ^the olessing of health — ^but 
your moral nature would become blighted, and 
the best affections of your heart would wither in 
the glare and heat of fisishionable life. I have 
seen but too often the efiects which it produces, 
and I would shield the wife of my bosom from 
them. Will you not, love, place your hand in 
mine as on our weddinff-mght, and promise 
again to * love, honour, and obey ? * " 

For a moment, but only for a moment, had 
Margaret Dorrance relented. That imfortunate 
wora "obey," again aroused the evil within, 
which her husband's earnest tones had so nearly 
quelled. 

She drew the hand he essayed to clasp rudely 
from him. 

" You preach well," she said, "but no eloquence 
can disffuise to me your motives. Remember, 
Howard Dorrance, you are ten years older than 
myself, and, consequently, ^ou have had ten 
more years of gaiety. I maiTied you at sixteen — ' 
foolish school-girl that I was ! to throw away 
liberty and happiness with a breath — ^now, at 
twenty, you would immure me, nun-like, if you 
could ; but I insist on six more years of experi- 
ence. Perhaps, by that time, the world's pleasures 
will pall with me, as they have with you, and 
then 1 will stay at home and abuse them to your 
heart's content ; but now, you ask too much of me.'* 

A wintry coldness settled on Mr. Dorrance's 
face, as he listened to his wife's unkind and 
heartless answer. 

"You spoke of my motives, Margaret," he 
said, " as though they were other tlSn I pro- 
fessed ; what did you mean by that 1" 

« Why, pkinly this, if vou wiU ha^e me ex- 
pose them. It is your jealousy of me, and of the 
attention which I receive, and the admiration 
which is paid me at parties, which makes you 
so selfishly desire to keep me from them." 

"Margaret!" 

"What?" 

There was no answer, and she continued. 

" Don't look at me in that way, I beg of you ; 
if you have anything to say, say it out" 
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" Margaret ! you cannot mean what you say ! 
Jealouay ! Selfishness ! It was for your happi- 
ness, full as much as my own, that I have so 
earnestly sought to give you a distaste for the 
amusements of fashionable life. I see that my 
love, my happiness is nothing to you : everything 
ia to be sacrificed on the shrine of vanity. Ah, 
Margaret, if you were foolish in throwi^ away 
your liberty while still a school-girly I was doubly 
so in committing my happiness into the hands 
of one." 

** I agree with you entirely, Mr. Dorrance ; 
and I wonder that you ever thought of rne, when 
that prim old maid, Miss Ellen Graham, was so 
exactly suited to you, and came near dying for 
you, every one said. She was the very one for 
you, for she detests parties as much as you can, 
and is always preaching to me about domestic 
happiness, and such fol de rol. It is a pity that 
you didn't fancy her, isn't it ?" 

Mr. Dorrance's face reddened. He turned 
away, and paced the room hurriedly. 

His wife continued : "They say that before I 
came home from school, vou were very attentive 
to her ; now, seriously, don't you think she was 
better suited to you than I ?" 

Mr. Dorrance pau.sed beside his wife, and 
meeting her up-turned gaze, he answered calmly, 
« Yes, Margaret, I do." 

Nothing daunted by the serious tone in which 
this was said, and fully convinced that there had 
never been any idol save herself, on the throne 
of her husbana's heart, and that at any moment 
Hhe could resume her power, she continued her 
badinage. 

" And now, if you had only taken compassion 
on her, and married her — " 

" I wish to God I had !" broke from Mr. Dor- 
rance's lips ; and his wife read truly in his now 
sad, pale face, that with no idle meaning had 
those words been wrung from his heart. 

In a moment she was subdued ; she spoke no 
more tauntingly, for the feelings which tender 
words had failed to awaken, sprane up in all 
their strength at the first breath of that passion 
of which she had so unjustly accused her hus- 
blnd. 

Fromthat night, Margaret Dorrance harboured 
a new guest in her bosom — from that night, she 
felt in her heart the truth of this Scripture pas- 
sage, "Love is strong as death ; jealousy is cruel 
as the grave : the coals thereof are coals of fire, 
which hath a most vehement flame." 



CHAPTER II. 

Frivolous and heartless as Margaret Dorrance 
may have appeared in the preceding chapter, 
she was not wholly so. Glaoly would she have 
thrown her arms around her husband's neck, 
acknowledging to him that of all the unkind 
things she had said in anger, she had not meant 
one, could she have been sure that he, with 
truthfulness, could have said the same. 

Often had he forgiven her impulsive words, 
and she doubted not he would again ; but pride 
kept her from seeking him. She had educed 
emotions from his breast, which the dust of Time 
could never bury from her sight ; and daily the 
knowledge of them grew more and more oitter 



to her. In assumed levity, she disguised the 
workings of her heart ; and the studied coldness 
with which her husband treated her, convinced 
her but the more fully that she had forfeited the 
love, which, when she possessed, she had valued 
too lightly. 

At length she ceased to reproach herself. If 
she had done wrong in not studying her hus- 
band's happiness more, she had in other respects 
done better by him, than he by her ; shos had 
given him a whole heart in exchange for a divided 
one. Thus thinking, she determined upon a 
course of conduct that should awaken in him the 
jealousy he had disclaimed. 

" If he has one spark of love left for me, he 
shall learn what jealousy is," she thought, as, on 
the evening of the fancy party, her maid arranged 
her in the becoming Spanish dress she had se- 
lected. 

Her long tresses, which were of a glossy pur- 
plish black, were folded over high up on her 
head, and fastened with an immense and elegantly 
carved comb of the rarest shell. Her velvet dress 
was relieved by a fall of fine lace around her 
exquisitely turned throat, and fastened with a 
single ruby. Jewels glittered on her arms and 
her fingers, and radiantly beautiful she looked, 
as, standing before the Psyche-glass, she directed 
her maid in arranging the heavy black lace veil, 
which, resting on her head, fell in careless folds 
almost to her feet. 

But Mrs. Dorrance was apparently dissatisfied, 
for she glanced from her mirror to the toilet- 
table, where a profusion of ornaments was 
scattered in open caskets and cases. Her eyes 
fell upon her superb bouquet : seizing it, she tore 
out a crimson japonica, and removing the jewel 
which had looped back the veil from her face, she 
replaced it with the flower. 

It was all that was needed. Her dress was 
now perfect, and wonderfully becoming. 

With her large dark eyes, and their heavy 
sweeping fringe, and her rich, but transparently 
clear complexion, she well represented the nation 
whose costume she had chosen. 

A carriage rattled over the stones, and drew 
up in front of their mansion. 

Mrs. Dorrance pai'ted the curtains, and glanced 
out. She saw a young man alight, and ascend 
the steps. 

" It is all right, Matty," said she ; "throw my 
cloak around me, and tell Mr. Dorrance when 
he comes home not to wait up for me." 

"Mr. Dorrance is in the library, ma'am ; he 
came in before the clock struck nine." 

" Very well ; I will pass thi*ough as I go out ; 
and, Matty, you will sit up for me. I would 
rather have you than Bichard. You know you 
can sit with the children after the other servants 
have gone to bed." 

Matty yawned ; and after her mistress left the 
room, she muttered to herself of the hardship it 
was to work all day and sit up all night ; but 
when she went into the room adjoining, where 
the children were sleeping, the frown upon her 
face was chased away oy a smile, for she loved 
the dear little ones fondly. Drawing a low chair 
near their couch, she leaned her head upon a 
pillow, and was soon sleeping as soundly as they. 
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Meanwliile, Mrs. Dorrauce descended to the 
library, and paused beside the door. Her heart 
beat quickly ; she trembled at the thought of 
bearing her husband's displeasure, yet she dared 
not leave the house without his knowledge. 
Summoning all her courage she entered the room. 

" I am sorrythat you are not going with me 
this evening, Howard, but I looked in to sav that 
you need feel no anxiety about me ; your uiend, 
Mr. Graham, is my xiourtier." Her tones were 
kind ; but there was an air of embarrassment 
unusual to her, that showed her conscience was 
not perfectly at ease. 

Mr. Dorrance looked sternly upon his wife as 
he answered : " I did not expect this. You told 
me vou would not go to-night." 

" No, I did not. I said Irom the first that I 
should positively ffo. You said you would not 
accompany me, ana I answered you that of course 
ikat would be as you said." 

" You misled me in that answer, Mrs. Dox^ 
ranee, and I presujne, intentionally." 

Her face crimsoned ; but her husband con- 
tinued : 

" I think you will live to regret the step you 
have taken to-night; I shall not molest you 
hereafter." 

Closing the door impatiently, she swept from 
the room without answering. 

He heard the sound of their merry voices, as 
laughing and chatting they passed out — ^the car- 
riage rattled off, and Howard Dorrance leaned 
back in his chair, and in solitude and silence 
brooded over the bitter emotions of his heart. 

The present tortured him; the future, — ^he 
dared not imagine that ; and so he fell to think- 
ing of the past. 

What was th6re in that to bring a deeper 
gloom to his brow — a deeper sadness to his eyes ? 

There were memories of wrong and injustice 
which he had done another — a most cruel wrong. 

From that sin was he now gathering its blight- 
ed fruit. 

Heavier and heavier sank his heart within 
him, as he recalled, step by step, the in&tuation 
which had lured him on to breaK his vows to the 
noble-minded being whom he had first wooed. 

" Yes, yea," he muttered, as he arose, and with 
a heavy step paced the floor, " yes, yes, I deserve 
it all ! My punishment is just ! How gladly 
would I now exchange the wild and passionate 
worship which I bore Margaret, for the calm 
love that once beat within my heart for another. 
But it is too late ! too late ! " 

He paused beside a crayon sketch of his wife 
which hung upon the wall ; and now his lip 
quivered with tenderness as he continued. 

" Ah, Margaret, how carefully would I have 
guarded you from unhappiness! how fondlj^ 
would I have cherished you through all trials 
and all changes ! — God grant you may never 
need the love which you nave sacrificed to your 
vanity." 

He gazed long upon it, noting the fiiultless 
oval of her fiuse — ^the perfect regularity of her 
classical features — ^the &uscinating expression of 
her full hazel eyes, and murmuring, ^''Ske U 
heaviifid /" he turned away. 

And now his heart grew cold and dead within 



him, as he recalled the temptations to which she 
wouM be exposed. 

He thougiit of the homage which she would 
command from the world — the flattery which 
she would receive, and which no woman can 
listen to without inhaling its taint ; and the re- 
flection smote upon his hearty that his wife, now 
only frivolous and thoughtless, might become— 
oh, it was too horrible to imagine ! 

He resolved that he would make one more 
eflbrt to save her from that vortex of fashion 
and folly, which too often plunges in shame and 
degradation those who have madly trusted to its 
wlurL He would plead with her for the sake of 
their children — for his sake ; for, as he recalled 
their bridal days, he could not smother the con- 
viction that beneath all her frivolity and world- 
liness, there smouldered a flamie which might yet 
spring up to warmth and beauty. 

Almost unconsciously, as he thought of his 
children, he turned his steps to their room. He 
opened their door. A night-lamp burned dimly 
upon the mantel, but its rays were strong enough 
to reveal to him the sleeping babes upon the 
couch. Babes l^ey still were ; for little Harry, 
the eldest, was scarce three years old, and Ida^s 
second siunmer was but now approaching. 

As he looked upon them, so beautiful in their 
dependent and helpless in&ncy, he questioned 
whether all his words might not prove power- 
less, when even ^' the profound joys of maternity" 
had failed to give his wife a fondness for home 
pleasures. 

And now, unfortunately, another change came 
over him. 

"I will not stoop to plead," he said. "In 
marrying, she assumed the duties of a wife and 
mother. I will hereafter be responsible for her 
fulfilling them properly. My name shall not be 
disgraced, nor shall these children receive a 
heritage of shame. I have tried kindness in vain, 
and will now see what a husband's authority 
can accomplish." 

In this mood, he returned to the library ; he 
drew his chair up to his writing-desk, and un- 
locking a drawer, lifted from it, one by one, the 
souvenirs of the past, that long had lain there 
hidden sind undisturbed. 

There were packages of letters, sketches of 
heads, unfinished lan&capes, and beneath all lay 
a garland of gay-coloured autumn leaves. The 
scrap of paper which labelled it, bore the words^ 
" From Helen, Egerton woodsy Oct. 18th." 

Before him rose the noble old forest, where 
he first had met one whose tastes and incli- 
nations exactly accorded with his own. He re- 
called the graceful flow of her oo&versation, the 
innate dignity of her manners, the loveliness of 
her trutMal countenance, as first it impressed 
itself upon him then ; and, more than all, the 
well-balanced mind, and the mature judgment, 
which had afterwards been developed to him, as 
day alter day he lingered by her aide. He felt 
ihe flush that mounted to his temples^ as in con- 
tradistinction to such a being, another vision 
rose before him, — ^that of the petted, spoiled, 
vain beauty, who had left her home that night, 
little dreaming how dangerous would prove the 
solitude to her husband. 
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Arousing from this reverie, he opened a folded 
paper. It contained a pale-blue withered flower, 
and a sprig of myrtle-leaf, and the words, in 
his own handwritmg, "Woodlawn, May 20th, 
Helen." 

Ay, he remembered that evening well ; and 
this emblem of constancy, how it smote him 
now ! " Forget-me-not !" the flower spoke as 
plainly as words could have done, and his heart 
answered, " By those hours of tenderness, those 
days of joy, thou art not forgotten ! Oh, 
Margaret, save me from these memories !" 

And now, unfolding a sheet of tissue paper, 
he lifted from it a long tress of soft brown hair, 
which fell from his fingers in spiral curls as he 

gzed upon it. There was no writing within, 
e needed none, for his eyes filled with tears as 
he looked upon it. Carefully he refolded and 
closed the pape^, almost reverentially he pressed 
the package to his lips, and then, with a deep 
sigh, he leaned his head upon his hands, and 
mused for hours. 

The clock struck one — ^two — still his wife 
came not, and with impatience added to dis- 
pleasure, he went down mto the pai'lours, and 
for another weary hour paced the long rooms to 
and frx>. Not a sound fell upon his ear, save the 
low ticking of the French clock in the boudoir, 
and, now and then, the distant rumbling of car- 
riages. 

He stood in the centre of the suite qf rooms, 
and looked around him. This home that he had 
fitted up so luxuriously for his young bride— the 
drawing-room, with its gorgeous carpet of woven 
roses^ its lofty windows, curtained with satin and 
heavily-wrought lace, its antique and richly- 
carved fumitore, and all the exquisite orna- 
ments that art could fiimish, or wealth buy — 
the music-room, with its splendid instrument, its 
rare old pidntings, and its marble statuary — ^the 
little boudoir for her own especial use, with its 
windows of stained glass and rose-coloured 
drapery, its lancruor-inviting lounges, and its 
mirror-iined wal& — ^why covdd she not be satis- 
fied within such precincts to live for him, even 
as he had hoped to live for her ? 

He pressea his hand to his head ; it was throb- 
bing painfully, and hot with fever. Drawing 
aside the curtains of one of the front windows, 
which extended to the floor, he raised it^ slid 
back the bolt of the Venetian shutters, and step- 
ped out upon the balcony. 

The cool air refreshed him ; and now he heard 
the whirl of an approaching carriage. Nearer and 
nearer it came, and hastily reclosinff the shutters, 
and dropping the window, he stood listening. 

On, on the carriage rolled, stopping beside the 
door, and now there was a quick ring, which 
Mr. Dorrance answered in person. It was well 
he dicL for Matty's slumber was unbroken. He 
held tne door open, standing in the shade of it, 
so that he was not observed. He heard Mr. 
Qraham say to his wife, in a low &miliar tone, 

" I am gh^ my dear Mrs. Dorrance, that you 
have resolvea to appear more frequently in the 
society which you so adorn. Will you hereafter 
honour me with any commands tnat you may 
have 1 for, I can assure you, that I am but too 
happy to be entirely at your service." 



Mr. Dorrance did not wait for his wife's reply, 
but stepping forward into the light, he met them 
face to face. He forgot his usual courtesy, his 
studied self-possession, as, drawing his wife's 
hand rudely from the arm on which it rested, 
he said, 

"I will excuse you, Mr. Graham, from all 
future attentions towards my wife ; she will not 
go into society hereafter, without my protection." 
. It was so sudden, so unexpecte(^ that both 
stood speechless. The next moment, Mr. Dor- 
rance had closed the door upon Mr. Graham, 
without even exchanging the civilities of parting. 
And now his wife's dark eyes flashed vehemently, 
as breaking from his grasp, she entered the 
drawing-room, and threw herself upon a velvet 
fauteuiL Her small foot beat the rich carpet 
nervously, and the soft colour of her cheeks 
deepened, until they glowed like the heart of 
the crimson rose which her white fingers were 
now fiercely tearing to pieces. 

As her husband followed, she turned her head 
disdainfully from him. Each time that he es- 
sayed to speak, she answered him with scornful 
taunting -words, until at length, stung to mad- 
ness, he seized her arm, burymg his nails in the 
flesh. 

" Good God, Margaret ! will you have no 
mercy upon me ? do you not see that you are 
making a fiend of me 1" 

She did not scream, although her arm quivered 
with pain ; she did not seek to shake him off as 
before ; she rather exulted in the idea that he 
had added personal violence to the mortification 
he had inflicted upon her, by his ungentlemanly 
treatment of Mr. Graham ; so she smiled coldly, 
and answered, mockingly, 

" Your own evil passions, sir, have converted 
you into the fiend which you allow you are, and 
which I cannot dispute — ^no, nor even doubt," 
she added, as glancing at her arm, which he had 
now released, she saw a drop of blood trickling 
down its polished surface. Around it she woimd 
her fine cambric handkerchief, and rising, would 
have left the room. 

Mr. Dorrance stood between her and the 
door. 

" Margaret, you maddened me," he said. " I 
did not know that I was so violent — Glisten to 
me — ^we must have an understanding." 

" I understand you now thoroughly," she an- 
swered ; " let me pass." 

" No, I will not. You must first promise me 
that^" 

" Must !" hissed Margaret, ^' must ! I shall 
promise you nothing." Then subduing herself, 
she added, with more dignity, "When you are 
over your passion, and can treat me properly, I 
will listen to you — ^not before." 

" You will listen to me now," said Mr. Dor- 
rance determinedly, and clasping her hands, he 
held them firmly between his own. 

" I will not ; I will not listen to one word. 
Let me go! let me go, Howard Dorrance. I 
will not bear this. I nate you ! Oh, heavens ! 
I wish I never had married," and, exhausted by 
the eflbrt she had made to free herself, she sank 
back upon the fauteuil, and burst into an hy- 
sterical fit of weeping. 
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But her tears were not salutary. They arose 
fix)m wounded pride— from mortified vanity— 
from excess of passion ; and when her husband, 
subdued by them into a cahner state, sat down 
near her and tried to soothe her, she waved him 
froTa her with her hand, sobbing out-^ 

" Go away ! go away ! I wish I were dead, and 
then I should J5e out of reach of your tyranny." 

Mr. Dorrance answered not a word, but went 
straight from the room to his chamber. 

And now, throwing herself across the fauteuil, 
Margaret buried her fitce in its soft cushions, 
and, for a few moments gave way to the most 
violent emotions. There were no self-accusa- 
tions, mingled with her bitter upbraidings, of her 
husband's conduct. She was the injured one, 
And she resolved that her husband should confess 
it^ and sue for pardon before she would restore 
him to favour. What had she done ? Nothing. 
But he ! no words were sufficient to express the 
measure of his condemnation. A noise startled 
her. She looked up. Her comb had fallen from 
her head, bearing with it the heavy veil, and 
now her rich black tresses fell in masses over 
her opera cloak, contrasting strongly with its 
snowy whiteness. She flunff back her hair from 
her temples, which were uirobbing painfully; 
she pressed her small iewelled hands over them, 
and rising slowly, while her cloak fell to her feet, 
she caught the reflection of her symmetrical and 
richly robed form in the mirror opposite. Fasci- 
ziated by her own wild, gleaming beauty, she 
drew nearer, crushing, as she did so, her fallen 
houauet. 

Alas ! thus destructively was she trampling 
•down her life's flowers. 

'' Me !" she said, stiU lookingon her image in 
the glass. ^ Is it possible that Howard Dorrance 
has treated me so shamefully 1 How many times 
before I was his wife did he promise to study 
only my wishes ; and now, because I persevered 
in the accomplishment of one desire, he has 
rented his passion thus insultingly upon me ! 
paid no regard to my feelings, even before ano- 
ther ; addmg abuse to insult !" and she glanced 
down upon ner arm. 

The sound which had before startled her, was 
repeated. A window-shutter creaked ; it might 
have been the wind ; but terrified, she stole from 
the room, across the hall, and into the library 
beyond. The light was still burning there, and the 
first thing her eyes fell upon was the open drawer, 
which her husband had forgotten to close. She 
lifted the gay wreath, and read the name and 
date. It dropped from her trembling hands, and 
hurriedly she looked through the other memen- 
toes. Once she thought to tear open a package 
of letters, but she dared not do that ; the ribbon 
that fiistened them was sealed. At length she 
came to the lonff curl of chesnut hair, and now 
her feuce blanched, and her Upe grew pallid. 
Wrenching it apart, she woulcf nave thrown it 
upon the coals ; out suddenly the expression of 
her countenance changed, a smile of triumph 
flitted from her eyes, and she replaced it care- 
fully in the paper ; as she did so, she looked to- 
wards the door. It was ajar, and the blood crept 
chillily through her, from head to foot, as she 
met Edward Graham's eyes bent upon her. 



With his finger upon his lips, he approached her 
with noiseless footsteps. 

" Do not be frightened. I will explain to you 
in a moment how I came here. There, sit 
down ; you will be ill ; you look so now, with 
your white face and pale lips. My dear Mrs. 
Dorrance, let me tell you how I worship you, 
that I may have some excuse for intruding upon 
you as I have done." 

Margaret's voice was hoarse as she answered, 

" No, you must tell me nothing. What would 
he B&j. if he were to find you here ] Go-go ! I 
beg of^ jovL. I tremble to think of it." 

" I will go, if my absence will at all relieve you. 
Oh, Margaret, if I dared to plead with you to 
go with me ! Why will you stay to subject your- 
self to such treatment as I have* witnessed this 
night? Dear Margaret, will you not let me 
protect you from him V* 

Mrs. Dorrance's mind was pre-occupied ; she 
evidently did not understana his meaning, for 
she answered calmly, 

"You are very kind. I am sorry that you 
have shared his anger with me ; but you must 
excuse him for my sake. I never saw him so 
rude before. As for me, I could have forgiven 
and forgotten all, had it not been for this " — and 
she pointed to the table ; " see there, Mr. Gra- 
ham, he does not love me ; he never has ; there 
lie the hoarded mementoes of a deeper love. 
Tell me, for you must know, was my husband 
ever your sister's professed lover ?" 

Edward Graham's thin lips were compressed 
tightly, and his grey eyes glittered with a steel- 
like brilliancy, as he answered, 

" Yes, Mrs. Dorrance ; when he first saw you, 
he was Helen's betrothed." 

"I will be revenged upon him," she said 
quickly, while her eyes flashed with their fire. 

A half-suppressed smile wreathed Graham's 
lips as she spoke ; and when she arose, and tak- 
ing a pair of scissors . from a work-basket near, 
and approaching him, asked permission to cut a 
lock of^hair from his head, he could not restrain 
the exultant glow which lit up his features. 

She laid the hair idly upon the table, as she 
would had it been a feather or a scentless flower, 
and then he saw that in his eager haste he had 
gleaned hope for the advancement of his pur- 
pose, where there had been none for him. 

" I must beg you, as a friend of my husband," 
— ^here Graham's eyes resumed their steel-like 
glittering, but the unconscious Margaret con- 
tinued — *^ not to expose our unhappiness. I know 
not how much you have seen, nor how you saw 
it, for I thought the door closed upon you, as I 
came into the house." 

" I will explain to you," interrupted Graham. 
" When your husband shut me out so rudely, I 
observea that one of the drawing-room shutters 
had been but slightly closed, and still remained 
unfastened. I sent tne hackman off, and, station- 
ing myself upon the balcony, I watehed^ fearing 
that Howard might have been to some club-meelr- 
ing, and returned under the influence of wine, 
and that you might suffer from his violence. I 
could not account for the change in his manners 
in any other way. I saw all, and after he had 
left the room, I would have come to you, but at 
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each attempt to open the shutter wider, I saw 
that I alarmed you. When you went out into 
the hall, I crept carefully and quickly in, and 
divining that you had gone to the library, I fol- 
lowed you. You know the rest." 

^ How imprudent !" was the exclamation that 
escaped Margaret's lips. 

A frown darkened Graham's brow. "I am 
nothing to you, Mrs. Dorrance," he said impa- 
tiently ; " you do not even seem to consider me 
a friend." 

" How can you say so, Mr. Graham ?" and she 
extended her hand. " I have always thought weU 
of you ; but you must see how imprudent you 
have been to-night — ^what a position you have 

? laced me in if my husband should appear now. 
wish he would though ! I wish he would !" she 
added eagerly, " I would not explain one word 
to him ; he should suffer what ne deserves to 
suffer !" 

" Thought well of me !" repeated Edward 
Graham, " you have thought well of me, you 
say ; Margaret Dorrance, if your whole heart 
was freighted with love for another, if his voice 
was the only music that your ears cared to listen 
to, his smile your only sunlight, would you be 
satisfied that that one should only think vfdl of 
you in return 1" 

Mrs. Dorrance's large eyes first dilated with 
surprise, then dropped beneath the steady and 
burning gaze that met her own. 

" Mr. Graham," she said, ^' I am a wife, and I 
cannot listen to such words ; I beg you to leave 
me now. Had I ever dreamed that your kind- 
ness to me arose from other feelings than those 
of friendship, I should never have met it as I 
always have." 

He did not turn his eyes from her, as £e an- 
swered, 

" Yes, you are a wife — an unloved wife these 
papers bespeak you — ^your own heart tells you 
that it is so. Margaret, listen to me ; you said 
but now that you would have revenge — you 
cannot love one who so t3a'annizes over you, 
while his heart is devoted to another — ^you can- 
not love — " 

"I do, I do love him !" broke out Mrs. Dor- 
rance ; *• I love him but too well ; but he shall 
never know it ; I will convince him to the con- 
trary," and she sighed heavily as she thought 
that by that evening's conduct, and by her harsh 
and hiisty words, she had already, perhaps, too 
well convinced him. 

She crossed the library to the door, and open- 
ing it, said, 

" I would have you go this moment ;" and as 
he approached, she added, * if you ever wish me 
to consider you in the light of a friend again, do 
not speak another word to me of love. I will 
bury the past within my own bosom, and trust 
you will give me the same promise." 

He did not answer ; but he raised her hand 
to his lips, and in another moment left, cursing 
in his heart the precipitate haste which would 
now place her upon her guard towards him. 

And now fallmg back upon the same fauteuil 
where she had thrown herself an hour before in 
such a storm of passion, Margaret gave herself 
np to reflection. She saw the dangers to which 



she had exposed herself and she no longer 
wondered that her husband would have shielded 
her from the world and its temptations. And 
now, her conscience once awakened from its 
slumber, failed not to accuse her of her errors ; 
the veil was stripped away which self-love had 
thrown over all, and humbled at the sight, she 
would have gone to her husband with penitent 
confessions, had it not been for the relics of the 
X)ast which the open drawer had revealed to her. 

^' I cannot doubt that he has loved me," she 
said to herself^ as she recalled many incidents of 
their married life, *' I cannot doubt it, and it is / 
who have driven him back to memories of hia 
first love. But he wronged me in concealing that 
from me ; had I known his heart had once been 
another's, I should have been more careful of it ; 
but I was too confident of my own power. Now, 
if I should tell him that I hskd done wrong, that 
I saw my errors, how he would exult over me, 
always holding up his first-love as a sort of bug- 
bear to frighten me into submission. No ; he shall 
not do that. I will adhere to my first purpose ; 
he shall think that / too have mementoes." 

So fostering a spirit of revenge, she put out 
the lights, and went back to the library. 

Taking a slip of paper from her own writing- 
desk, she wrote upon it, '* Edward. Midnight. — 
Amor et coTigtarUia." Then enclosing the lock of 
hair which she had severed from Graham's head^ 
she laid it in her unlocked drawer. 

She went up to her children's bed-chamber, 
and what was her surprise to find her husband 
was still up, when she had supposed him asleep 
long ago. He was standing beside the mantel, 
and his face .was as white and rigid as the mar- 
ble upon which he leaned. Her heart accused 
her ; but she would not listen to its better 
promptings. 

" He is the one to make the first concessions," 
she said to herself ; but she waited in vain for 
them. He saw her gather her things together 
and leave the room, without making the slightest 
motion to detaio her. 

There was no sleep for either that night ; both 
were conscious of error ; each imagined the other 
guilty of a wrong. 

Howard Dorrance had been aroused from the 
reverie in which he had indulged, after leaving 
his wife, by hearing the shutting of the front door. 
Hastening to the win<low, fearing that his wife, 
in her impetuosity, was fleeing from him, he had 
seen Edwai-d Graham leave the house. Struck 
with surprise, and supposing, of course, that hia 
wife must have admitted him, he had tortured 
himself with suspicions, until his brain was in a 
whirl. 

Thus were two hearts, each fondly loving the 
other, ^one fromthe faults of education, incapable 
of makmg the sacrifices which love required — the 
other, forgetting to make allowances for the ten- 
dency of that eoUcation,) now still farther sepa- 
rated by a whirlpool of pride, jealousy, and 
passion. 

CHAPTER III. 

In the weeks that followed, Margaret Dorraoce 
had ample time to regret her obstinAcy. The 
breach that separated her from her husband 
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seemed daily io widen. He gave her no opportu- 
nity for explanations; but treated her with 
studied coldness whenever they met. Her apart- 
ment he had eeased to share, since that fJAtal 
night. 

She felt now how much eajsier it would have 
been to have yielded to his wishes— ^ven to have 
renounced aU society — ^than to bear the penalty 
which her perverseness had brought upon her. 

Often had she been upon the point of throwing 
herself at his feet, and oegging for a return of 
his love ; but then pride would hold her back 
with its iron grasp. 

She felt but too truly that the difference which 
had separated her from her husband, had also 
removed her farther from her Grod. She could 
not call upon Him as before, when, looking upon 
her children and her husband, she had a^now- 
lodged His goodness and mercy to her, in' giving 
her such blessings. Now, with the selfishness of 
an impenitent heart, she accused him of injustice ; 
and recalling the "gloomy doctrines which had 
'been early impressed upon her memory by the 
pious mother who was now no more, she thought 
if she was fated to be an unloved wife, she would 
at least learn to bear it with stoicism. 

Thus day after day, she wandered fimrther from 
the kingdom of Heaven ; the thorns of earth 
wounding her, the bitter waters of her heart 
overwhelming her, and pride only strengthening 
her to endurance. 

At length came an invitation to a party, given 
by one of her oldest and most intimate friends. 

Margaret had neither inclination to go, nor 
spirit to prepare herself; but Emily Walton 
would take no refusal. Tableaux were not then 
out of date, and she was preparing to have them 
on a large scale. No one but Margaret came up 
to her ideas of a Bebecca, and so she coaxed 
Mrs. Dorranoe into yielding her reluctant con- 
sent. 

The day preceding the party arrived, and all 
the mornmg Margaret had been oppressed with 
an unaccountable sadness. 

Every little event seemed to have a tendency 
to depress her more and more ; and when the 
hour approached that Mrs. Walton had promised 
to send her husband for her, she stood shivering, 
although beside a glowing fire, feeling that she 
would be willing to die, could she but once more 
rest her head upon her own husband^s breast. 

She had ordered her own carriage that night, 
and at the appointed hour, it was punctually at 
the door. 

Mr. Walton had not come. Oh, the relief, if 
she should not be obliged to go ! 

Once more she went to her boudoir — the 
darling little room, where she had passed so 
many nappy hours with her husband, he reading 
aloud to her their favourite bool^ ; while she, 
pillowed upon a loimge, listened, wondering if 
ever human voice had equalled his in its riohly 
modulated tones. 

Now, she stood there alone. Alone ! and oh, 
80 wretched ! Whichever way she turned, the 
lofty mirrors reflected back a pale fiice, with 
eyes that tears had robbed of hau their briUianey. 

How strange it seemed ! 

Her dress of amber aatin, with its beirUi^ of 



costly lace — ^the delicate-coloured wreath of 
natural jessamine flowers that encircled her 
head as a coronet — ^the embroidered demi-^kirfc 
of lace, looped up with green sprays and jessa^ 
mine buds ; so much taste evidenced, so much 
luxury scattered around, and withal, such worlds 
of misery looking out from the depths of those 
hopeless eyes. 

The door-bell rang. The servant who answered 
it, ushered a gentleman into the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Dorrance, advancing, met Edward 
Graham. 

" Mr. Graham ! To what accident am I in- 
debted for this unexpected call ]" 

" Mrs. Walton comnussioned me last evening 
to call for you to-night, Mrs. Dorrance ; her 
husband, she said, would be unavoidably 
detained." 

Mrs. Dorrance^s lips smiled ; but her eyes 
changed not from their dim sorrow, as she 
answered, 

*^ As Emily has not kept her part of the com- 
pact, I am released from mine. I shall not go, 
to-night, Mr. Graham ; and am sorry to have 
given you all this trouble. I will not detain you 
one moment longer." 

"But, Mrs. Dorrance, your friend made me 
promise that I would not return without you ; 
mdeed you must go ; your absence would cast a 
gloom over the whole party." 

" I am not vain enough to believe thaty Mr. 
Graham," she answered, with something of scorn 
in her manner. 

" I did not say it with any intention of flatter- 
ing you, Mrs. Dorrance ; it will most assuredly be 
so, for Mrs. Walton is relying upon you to per- 
sonate several characters, and without you, the 
whole series must of course fidl through." 

** I cannot help it, Mr. Graham. As Emily did 
not send her husband for me as she promised, I 
am released from attendance. You need not 
urge it, for even did I wish to go, you know my 
husband has objected to my recQivrng attentions 
fi*om you." 

" But, Mrs. Dorrance, your husband has taken 
off that interdict," interrupted Mr. Graham, 
eagerly, and, as he spoke, he glanced through the 
suite of rooms, for tney both remained standing 
in the centre of the drawing-room. His voice 
might have been a semi-tone lower, as he coi^ 
tinned: 

" I met him to-day, and asked his consent to 
wait upon you this evening : he replied promptly, 
that he had no objections. I hope now you will 
not consider yoiunaelf justified m disappointing 
your friends." 

Mrs. Dorrance could not account for the sudden 
suspicion which entered her mind that Mr. Gra- 
ham had not spoken the truth. To be sure, she 
had ceased to regard him as a friend, since the 
night he had endeavoured to persuade her to foiv 
getfulness of her duties as a wife ; and associating 
him with the first cause of her alienation from her 
husband, it was no wonder that she felt a fear of 
his trying to separate them still fiirther. She fixed 
her eyes earnestly upon him. 
'^ Mr. Graham, is mat strictly true 1" 
''What reason have you to doubt my word. 
Mrs. Dorrance 1" 
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^ I thought it possible," she replied, " that this 
might be one of the occasions for falsehood, for 
which fashionable liib grants free and fiiU abso- 
lution ; but if it is as you say, I will not disappoint 
Emily ; it would not be right, I suppose, for me 
to do so." 

She prepared herself to go out to the carriage. 

" You are not deceiving me ?" she said. 

Mr. Graham opened the door. As he followed 
Mrs. Dorrance into the hall, his quick eye caught 
a glimpse of her husband just coming out of the 
library. He answered, in a raised tone, 

" I told you, Mrs. Dorrance, exactly what your 
husband said." 

They were gone. Margaret had not seen the 
one imploring, despairing look that was cast after 
her. She had not a dream of the tempest of 
agony with which a " full grown heart," freighted 
with^love for her, was battling throughout that 
weary night. 

Could she but have divined it, how joyously 
would she have retraced her steps ! with what 
explanations of, and concessions for, the past — 
with what promises for the future, would she 
have dispeUed that momentarily increasing storm. 

" False-hearted, crafty, subtle, as I believe him 
to be, yet has he told her all, and she has chosen 
to go. Now, as I said, so shall it be, though it 
break my heart-strincs." 

These were the only words that escaped his 
lips. 

And what had he said ? 

It was true that Edward Graham had met him, 
and asked his consent to wait upon his wife ; but 
he had told him that it was to a theatrical exhi- 
bition. It was true that Mr. Dorrance had an- 
swered he should make no objections ; but he had 
also added, " If she consents to go with you to- 
night, she shall return to my house no more." 

The party was over. In all her characters, 
Margaret had seemed to excel herself. As Cor- 
rinne, the whole company looked upon her with 
breathless astonishment, wondering to see such 
depth of expression, where before they had noted 
only mere regularity of feature and brilliancy of 
complexion. Whispered words of admiration 
followed her everywhere when the tableaux 
ceased ; but heartsick and weary of all — ^the 
yearning for her husband's presence creeping 
into her breast more and more, to the utter ex- 
tinction of all other emotions, she welcomed with 
eager joy the announcement tnat her carriage was 
in waiting. 

At length they stopped. The footman, flinging 
open the door, said, ^* Shall I ring the bell, sir ?" 

Margaret fflanced up to the house. It was her 
&ther*s dweUing. 

"What does this mean?" she said quickly, 
'* Drive back to my own residence — what are you 
thinking of, Kichard ?" 

'' Of my master's orders, madam ; he directed 
TLB to leave you here." 

There was an insolent tone in the footman's 
voice which was very galling ; but collecting her- 
self, Mrs. Dorrance replied with dignity, 

" You know my fieither is in Europe, Kichard — 
there is no one here but his housexeeper : I am 
sure there is some misunderstanding. Tell Wil- 



liam to drive back, and then if your master still 
insists, I will make no objections." 

" We can't do it ; indeed, we can't, Mrs. Dor^ 
ranee," answered Bichard, with more gentleness. 
"Mr. Dorrance told me, that he would turn me 
out of his service if I failed to obey him." 

Mrs. Dorrance threw herself back in the car- 
riage. 

" My God ! what is there left for me to do ! my 
heart is broken." 

Mr. Graham bent his head, and whispered a. 
few words in her ear. 

She sprang from his side, as if he had been a 
serpent, and rushing up the lofty marble steps, 
rang the bell, peal aner peal, with her own 
delicately gloved hands. 

The shutters were closed all the way up, but 
now one in the second story opened, and a voica 
called out, 

" What in goodness' name is wanting at this 
time of night r 

" It is I ! I ! do you not know me ? — ^Margaret, 
Margaret Dorrance ! I beseech you, Mrs. Brown, 
let me in quickly ; I shall die if you do not." 

The moments that elapsed before the door was 
opened, seemed to her an age, as she stood there 
with her opera cloak fluttering in the wind, 
and the cola night air striking full upon her un- 
protected arms and breast. 

Edward Graham had followed her, and now 
he said humbly, 

" Before we part, Mrs. Dorrance, say that you 
forgive me." 

She stamped her foot in frenzy as she answered, 

" Go ask forgiveness of Grod — you need it : He 
may forgive you, but I never will." 

The door opened and closed after her as she 
went in. The carriage rattled ofi^, and Edward 
Graham turned from the steps — ^his hypocritical, 
remorseless heart too utterly lost to all good 
emotions to feel other than disappointment at 
the thwarting of his designs. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Morning found Howard Dorrance stUl in his 
library — ^his haggard face and bloodshot eyes 
too well attesting the strength of the storm that 
had spent its fiiry upon him throughout thoser 
long night watches. 

He had kept his word ; but in so doing he had 
wrenched his heart until every beat was but a 
throb of pain. 

The conviction, which in his morbid reveriea 
had fastened itself upon him, that in his wife's 
unfaithfolness he was to receive the punishment 
of his broken vows to Helen Graham, seemed to 
have crowded from his mind all thoughts of a 
possibility of his having in any way misjudged 
her. 

Even had }iis conscience accused him of toor 
great severity, could he not find occasion to 
justify himself in her coldness 1 — ^in the marks 
of favour which she had given to his hated 
rival 1 — ^in the choice which she had made but 
the night before, in defiance of him ? 

As the morning hours wore on, a letter was 
brought him ; a servant in the hall awaited an 
answer. 

He broke the seal. It was from his wife. 
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Upon its paffes he read such protestatipns of 
innocence, sucn burning words of changeless 
love for him, such abjurations for mercy, that 
his heart melted into forgiveness for the errors 
she confessed. He wrote hastily his answer, 
promising to be with her immediately ; he folded 
the sheet ; he looked in vzdn amidst his own 
papers for an envelope, and, rising, went to the 
drawer of his wife's writing desk. The first 
thing his eyes fell upon was tne enclosed lock of 
hair. He could see what it was through the 
thin paper, and seizing it, he opened it with the 
fond hope that he might find it his own, so 
earnestly had she assured him that to him alone 
had he^ heart's love been given. He read, 
" Edward. Midnight. Amor et constantia,^* 

Staggering back, his fiice grew pallid, and his 
teeth ground fiercely together. 

He threw the note he had written in reply 
upon the coals ; he took an envelope from nis 
wife's drawer, and enclosing in it the letter she 
liad written to him, directed and sent it back 
to her by the servant. 

He was weak no longer ; his heart was troubled 
with no more vain yearnings. The woman who 
could call upon God to witness her innocence of 
any other love save that she bore her husband, 
"while her breast was filled with a guilty passion 
for another— she who could thus mingle treacheiy 
and deceit, could no longer hold any claim upon 
his heart. He would have spumed he^ from 
him as if she had been a worm, had she thrown 
herself in his way. Yea, he thanked God that 
he was strong now — ^that his weakness was all 
'Over. He had done with picking flowers by the 
way-side ; he had now to make himself a path 
through tJioms and briars, and manfully would 
he tou on over them. If they lacerated him. 
none should know it ; if he grew weary ana 
fidnt, he would heed it not. On, on, pausing 
not even to look back into the past, until toil- 
worn he should welcome the only refuge from 
ceaseless sorrow which the world can give — ^the 
■grave. 

Such were his thoughts. That very day he 
'Wrote a letter to his aunt Egerton, the only 
relative which death had spared him^ begging 
her to leave Woodlawn, her place upon the 
Hudson, and come to his city home to take 
-charge of his children, while he should travel in 
Europe. 

She had not visited him since his marriage, 
nor had he taken his young wife to her home ; 
for a coldness had sprung up between his aunt 
tind himself^ on account of nis treatment of Helen 
Graham, who was her devoted friend. It was 
at her place that he had first met her. But now 
he wrote so humbly, acknowledging his sin, and 
telling her of the severe punishment which had 
t)een visited upon him for it, that Mrs. Egerton 
could not refuse his request. 

There was nothing to keep her at her own 
liome, except her attachment to the beautiful 
^flpot ; for she had no family, having been left a 
widow but a few months after her marriage. 
She immediately made her arrangements to 
leave Woodlawn, until the summer weather 
should come on, at which time she purposed re- 
turning with the children and their nurses. 



Two weeks more, and she took from Howard 
Dorrance the charge of his mansion, while he 
continued his preparations for travelHng. 

CHAPTER V. 

Margaret Dorrance moved about her father^s 
house uke an automaton. Since the day her 
letter had been returned to her, without one 
word of answer, she had shed no tears : she 
seemed petrified with grief. 

Her face became pale and wan, her eyes 
seemed hourly to grow more cold and dim, her 
voice lost its sweet tone, and her form its 
roundness. 

The return of her father was all now that she 
apparently desired. A &int hope dwelt in her 
heart that he miffht be able to effect the recon- 
ciliation which'' she had despaired of seeing auo- 
complished in any other way. 

At length came the terrible news that he had 
died in the steamer upon his return home, when 
they had been out but two days. His body had 
been buried at sea. 

The kind clergyman who had called to break 
this distressing news to her, was surprised to see 
with what apathy it was received. 

He could not read in those cold, stone-like eyes, 
of the heart that his words had plunged down, 
down into the depths of despair — ^to that lowest 
deep where the star-rays of hope never penetrate. 
He could not divine that that strange-toned voice 
was the echoing of a spirit wailing its own dirge. 
He could not Know how, when the door luul 
closed upon him, she had dropped like a stone to 
the floor. In the deathlike swoon that followed, 
she had been unconscious, for a brief period, of 
the griefs which were feeding upon her. 

When she revived, there was still no alteration 
in her demeanour ; through all the bustle that 
followed of preparing her mourning dresses, she 
was the same : ner shaipened features seemed to 
have hardened into marble. 

Mrs. Brown, with tears in hef eyes, looked upon 
her as she moved from room to room, appearing 
so much taller fr^m her thinness and her sombre 
garments, and she would mutter to herself ''Lord 
k)ve the child ! if her father had come back and 
found her thus, he never would have known her." 
Margaret had heard through her dressmaker of 
the gossiping which had followed her separation 
frx)m her husband. . 

As usual, in such instances, the censure rested 
upon the wife, the husband being only blamed 
for ha^^g too long borne her imprudent conduct. 
His spirit was commended in having at length 
sent her home to her Other's, thus refusing to 
countenance longer her extravagancies. This 
was the commonly received explanation ; but as 
always, there were two sides to the story ; and 
Mrs. Dorrance had many devoted friends, who 
warmly defended her, imtil, at length, chilled by 
her repeated refusals to see them, they too shook 
their neads mysteriously, and gave ear to the 
rumours that were afloat. 

From the same source, she had heard that Mr. 
Dorrance was going to Europe,*and that his aunt 
was to have the charge of the children. 

And now every day she looked through the 
morning papers, to see if her husband's name 
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were among the list of passengers in the different 
steamers that was given from time to time. 

One momin£^ her eyes fell upon his name ; 
something of the wild light of old flashed from 
them as she read, ** Last mght, the youngest child 
of Howard Dorrance, Esq., was apparently sud- 
denly seized with convulsions. Dr. Abemethy 
Jones was immediately summoned, whosuspected, 
from peculiar symptoms, that the child was under 
the influence of some powerful narcotic. He ex- 
torted from the nurse a confession, that the child, 
having been restless and fretful for several nights, 
she had given it laudanum, bein^ unaware of its 
great power. He promptly applied the usualmeans 
for the counteracting of its eflects, and the child 
was relieved before the family physician arrived. 
The nurse, who had been but a few days in the 
&jnily, was immediately discharged. Dr. Aber- 
nethy Jones is a promising young physician, who 
has been very successful in nis practice. He re- 
aides at No. 141, Blank Street." 

Margaret dashed the paper upon the floor. 

" My child ! my child ! " she screamed, as clasp- 
ing her hands she raised her eyes to heaven. 
"My baby ! Oh God ! have mercy upon me, and 
lead me to her ! " 

The thought that darted through her brain that 
moment, was it an answer to her prayer ? 
"More things are wrought by prayer than this 
world dreams of." 

She flew to her room, she habited herself in her 
ooarsest materials ; a dress of black cashmere, and 
a heavy shawl of the same colour. As Mrs. 
Brown had adopted a mourning dress for Mrs. 
Dorraace's fiither, in whose service she had been 
for years, Margaret hastened to her, and disclosing 
her plans, borrowed her coarse black straw bon- 
net, and thick serge veil. 

How her heart palpitated as she threaded street 
after street/ until she came to one in the suburbs 
of the city, where she remembered having heard 
that there was a large haiivdressing establishment 
kept only by females. She found uie place easily, 
and to the women in waiting she communicated 
her desire of disguising herself, at the same time 
pressing upon her a bank note of considerable 
value to ensure secrecy. 

Margaret was taken into a private room. She 
sat down, and directed her long exuberant tresses 
to be shorn close to her head. The woman, with 
more forethought, suggested that she should spare 
as much of it as possible by drawing it off from 
her forehead and up from the back of her head, 
and &stening it there, contrive to cover it with the 
£ilse hair she should select^ and plain muslin 
morning caps. * 

Margaret entrusted everything to her. The 
woman only cut off about hsJf the hair ; the rest 
she managed to hide with a cap of brown Hol- 
land, which she was some time in inaking, and 
to wnich she flsifitened the perruque of flaxen hair 
that Mrs. Dorrance selected. 

Commissioned by Margaret, she then went into 
an adjoining store, and purchased half a dozen 
plain mommg caps, suitable for mourning. 

They were made of thick lawn, and after trying 
one upon Mrs. Dorrance's head, there was nothing 
left which could possibly leaa to a suspicion of 
the metamorphosis* 



Margaret was satisfied that no one could detect 
her, as she saw what a change the l^ht hair prcH 
duced ; but now arose another difficulty in the 
attainment of her purpose. Without references or 
recommendation, it was impossible that she could 
obtain the situation for wnich she had resolved 
to apply. 

She was well-nigh discouraged, when the 
thought struck her that Helen GrahanL who had 
always been ready to advise her for her good, 
might still be willing to befriend her, if she should 
confess to her her whole history ; and over her 
husband, no one would probably have more in- 
fluence than Miss Graham. 

Resolving that she would immediately apply 
to her, she bent her steps to her dwelling. 

CHAPTBE VI. 

Helen Graham was in her thirtieth year. She 
was not beautiful ; but her thoughtful, pensive 
cast of countenance never failed to interest. 

She was not one of those of whom Keble has 
beautifully said, 

" There ore who sigh that no fond heart is thetn, 
None loves them ; but, oh vain and aalfiah aigh I 
Out of the bosom of Hib love lie spares, 
The Father spares His Son for them to die." 

No, for upon that bosom had she alone leaned 
for strength, when the earthly temple, in which 
she had garnered too many hopes, was shattered 
before her eyes. She forgave freely the hand 
that wrought its destruction ; she learned to 
look calmly upon the ruin ; ay, more than that, 
she grew to thank God that in the crucifying of 
her earthly affections, she had been drawn nearer 
and nearer to Him. 

When she heard the rumours of Howard Dor- 
ranee's and his wife's unhappiness, and after- 
wards of their separation, she said to herself — 
"Tliere has been olame upon both sides ;" and 
earnestly she wished that she might be a me- 
diator between them. She called on Mrs. Dor- 
rance, but received the unvarying answer — 
" Mrs. Dorrance sees no one." So week followed 
week, and no opportunity occurred. 

One afternoon she was summoned into the 
parlour to a person who was awaiting her there. 
Upon entering she was struck with the singu- 
larity of the fiice of the new-comer. She noticed 
the anomaly of exceedingly lij^t hair and jet 
black eyebrows and lashes. There was some- 
thing also in that thin face (of ^ deadly white- 
ness, from the contrast of the black bonnet) that 
rivetted her gaze upon it ; while she taxed her 
memory to recall whv it should so haunt her 
with the feeling that she had seen it before. 

The younc woman seemed embarrassed by 
the scrutinizmg look which Miss Graham fixed 
upon her as she approached. 

" You know me, Miss Graham," she said, as 
one would assert a thing, not question. 

" No — I— do — ^not," Helen answered slowly. 

" Thank God ! then he will not discover me." 

" Mrs. Dorrance ! is it possible that this is you, 
so changed ? How you tremble ! poor thing, what 
has induced you to assume this diguise V 

Briefly, Margaret told her history, only re- 
serving that portion of it, which would be pain- 
ful to Helen, as involving her brother ; and now^ 
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MiBB Graham learned fotr the first time of tiie 
jeaioiisy from which the young wife had suffered. 
jSer heart ached as she saw the wretchedness 
which Marcaret had brought upon herself, 
though she Sid not scruple to condemn Mr. Doiv 
ranee for his severity and his haste. 

Through Miss Graham's sincerity, Margaret 
was led to see that the esteem which her hus^ 
band had manifested for Helen, bore no com- 
parison with the deep, all-absorbing love which 
he had lavished upon her in their early married 
days. 

Helen Graham appreciated the thorough 
change which had been wrought in the thought- 
less woman of the world, to inspire in her such 
self-devotion as she now purposed to carry out ; 
choosing to perform the menial offices of a ser- 
vant, rather than to endure a longer separation 
from her children. 

Willingly she wrote a note to Mrs. Egerton, 
commending her in the highest terms — spoke of 
her as a gentlewoman who had known better and 
happier days, and suggested that she should be 
employed rather as a nursery-governess, having 
the entire charge of the children, and the con- 
trol of the servants, who should be needed to 
wait upon them. She begged of her to engage 
her at once, as in so doing she would perform an 
act of charity, which she promised to explain to 
her at some future day. 

Mrs. Dorrance was to bear the name of Ann 
Hastings. She left with the note immediately, 
her h^urt full of gratitude to Miss Graham for 
her prompt assistance. 

It was near twilight when she reached 

Place. Inquiring for Mrs. Egerton, she was 
shown into the sitting-room. She waited what 
seemed a long, very long time to her. Then the 
door opened, and her husband stood before her. 
Her heart beat violently, 

'^Mrs. Egerton is engaged," he said ; " perhaps 
I shall answer as well.*' 

She handed him the note without speaking. 

As he turned towards the light to read it, she 
ventured to let her eyes rest upon him. She saw 
that the traces of suffering were as evident in 
his countenance as upon her own. 

He finished the perusal of the note. 

" I regret to say that Mrs. i^erton has engaged 
a young woman ; but my chUd is very ill, and 
we may need other assistance. I will mention 
this to her, and you might call again — say at two 
o'clock to-morrow." 

Marsaret arose, and staggered rather than 
walked to the door. He advanced to opeaa. it for 
her. Their eyes met. She felt faint and sick, 
almost guilty— such a searching gaze did he fix 
upon her. His eyes glanced to her hair, and his 
countenance then setued back into the same sad, 
gloomy expression it had worn before. 

As she went out into the open air, her heart 
leaped with joy that she haa not been recog- 
nised. 

The next day she returned at two o'clock, and 
was engaged by Mrs. Egerton. 

CHAPTER VII. 

The mild, odorous breath of spring stole 
.through the open caaement iotoithe loffcy apart- 



ment whei« Margaret, known only as Mrs. 
Hastings, sat bending over her charge, who was 
now convalescent. 

Ida, when awake, would not suffer Mrs. Hast- 
ings to leave her sight ; if she was obliged to 
absent herself, the little sufferer would moan for 
her until her return. Mrs. Egerton often said 
that she was sure the child would never have 
recovered, had she had a less patient and de* 
voted nurse. The physician said so also. Mr. 
Dorrance smd nothing. He suffered steamer 
after steamer to depart without him, watching 
whole days and long evening hours by the bed- 
side of his beloved child. 

This pleasant spring day Mrs. Egerton had 
availed herself of the warm atmosphere to take 
Harry out upon a drive. She had not seen Miss 
Graham yet, to thank her for procuring so com- 
petent a nurse ; and of course she had not a sus- 
picion of who Mrs. Hastings was, never haviug 
Known her nephew's wife. 

In the mean time Ida slept, and her mother 
bent over her, her heart fiill of thankfulness to 
the kind Heavenly Father who had spared her 
child to her. 

During her weeks of continued watching, the 
religious instruction of her early youth had come 
up before her with renewed freshness. The 
noble sentiments and devoted affections of her 
heart, which had seemed to be extinguished by 
vanity and the love of pleasure, had been re- 
kindled, and they now shed their holy light 
through her soul. All her interest in Ufe had 
revived, now that she had taken hold of its 
duties. She only needed a return of her hus- 
band's love, to fiU the cup of her earthly happi- 
ness — ^a happiness deeper and more rational than 
life had ever before yielded her. 

And now, while she watched the slumber of 
her innocent babe, she recalled, as she had done 
many times before, the errors for which her 
pumshment had been so severe. Her vanity, 
her pride, her obstinacy, she saw in such a glar- 
ing light, that involuntarily she passed one hand 
over her eyes as though she could thus shut it 
out. 

A footstep fell upon her ear, and glancing up 
she saw Mr. Dorrance looking at her. The exr 
pression of his eyes changed suddenly ; she 
thought she detected in them a shade of sympa- 
thy at first. He said, 

" Mrs. Hastings, has my aunt told you that 
we shall go into the countiy in another month ? 
— ^to her place on the Hudson ?" 

"No, sir," she answered, her eyes dropping 
under his steady gaze. 

" I suppose you would prefo* remaining with 
your dty friends to going so fax with us 1" he 
continued. 

" No, no ; not for a moment — I have no friends 
—that is — ^I mean that I love your child so well^ 
sir, I would follow her to the ends of the earth,' ~ 
she answered, very much embarrassed. 

There was a long silence. 

" Mrs. Hastings, have you heard my histery 1 

" I have, sir." 

Another silence, during wliich she walked to 
the window to conceal i£e burning glow xsfux 
her cheeks. 
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^ I wish you would sit down, Mrs. Hastings, 
and listen to it from my own lips. I should like 
to know if it is as you haye heard it." 

" Indeed, sir, I know the whole. It must be 
& painful subject to you — ^I would not recall it," 
she said, as she resumed her seat. 

" No need haye I to recall it ! It is ever pre- 
sent with me. Will you tell it to me os you 
haye heard it ? — ^it is a relief to me to talk about 
it to you." 

Her heart beat fast ; she summoned all her 
courage. 

"Your wife, sir, as I understand, was youn^, 
giddy, and yain ; she did not study your happi- 
ness as she ought ; you grew cold towards her ; 
she thought that she discovered that you did not 
love her as fondly as you did another — " Mr. 
Dorrance gave a start of surprise. Mrs. Hastings 
continued : " she grew proud and very wretched ; 
she would have acknowledged all her errors, and 
begged for a return of your love, if she had not 
felt that you had deceived her ; and so things 
l^rew worse and worse, until tiiey terminated 
in a separation." 

" You have not told all ; will you let me finish 
the story ?" 

« Certainly." 

" I worshipped my wife ! My affection for 
Helen Graham was calm as a brother's love ; 
but when year after year passed, and my wife 
ffrew more and more regardless of my wishes, I 
did recall the calmer emotions I had felt for 
Helen, with something like regret. One night, 
after my wife had sent me from her presence 
with harsh, galling words, she admitted clandes- 
tinely a man whose character I despised — ^a 
subtle, intriguing man of &shion, whom I had 
forbidden to pay her farther attentions. I know 
not how long he remained with her — stop ! hear 
me through," he said, as Mrs. Hastings, with 
white lips, rose, and attempted to answer him. 
^ From that hour I steeled nrv' heart a^inst her 
— Gk>d knows with what difficulty ! That man 
came to me ; he asked me if I would allow him 
to wait upon my wife to some theatrical exhibi- 
tion, where they were both to take a part. I an- 
swered that I should make no objections ; that she 
could do as she chose, but that if she went, she 
should never enter my doors again. She went." 

Again Mrs. Hastings essayed to speak, and 
again Mr. Dorrance prevented her. He con- 
tmued, 

"That night I sent her to her father's home. 
In the morning there came a letter to me from 
her. It softened my heart to forgiveness ; for I 
was fool enough to believe her protestations of 
innocence. I wrote an answer, saying that I 
would come to her inmiediately. I went to her 
desk for an envelope — ^there 1 found a lock of 
her lover's hair ; and in her own writing an ac- 
knowledgment of it as such. Good God! I know 
not what sustained me with that damning evi- 
dence before my eyes ! Woman^ can such things 
be forgiven? Answer me: in the Heaven which 
you believe in, is there a place for such treacher- 
ous souls ?" 

Mrs. Hastings had remained standing. She 
trembled from head to foot at Mr. Dorrance's 
yiolence. 



" It was not so ; it was not so !" she answered 
energetically ; " Oh ! could you have believed 
all this of one who never had a feeling of love 
for living man but you ? I did not know that 
earth had such fiends as that wretch Graham 
has proven himself to be. Mr. Dorrance, I 
know your wife. If I convince you that she is 
still worthy of your love, as far as her truthful- 
ness to you is concerned, will you forgive her 
errors, and receive her back to your love as she 
yearns to be received ]" 

" I will ! — I will, by yon Heaven !" 

Mrs. Hastings resumed her seat, and suppres- 
sing her emotions as much as she was able, she 
proceeded to give a fiill history of everything 
that had occurred. When she came to the lock 
of hair, explaining the motives which had induced 
his wife, still speaking of her as a third person, 
to enclose it and lay it in her drawer, he drew 
nearer to her, and seizing her hand, pressed it 
fiercely between his own. His eyes flowed with 
the intensity of his feelings ; and when all was 
explained, he caught her wildly to his breast^ 
and straining her tiffhtly to it, sobbed like a 
child. He seemed delirious with joy. 

In vain she endeavoured to release herself. 

" Margaret ! Margaret !" he cried, " you must, 
never leave me one moment again. My own 
good, pure wife ! may Grod bless you, as you have 
blessed me this hour, and may He forgive me for 
the injustice I have done you." 

She threw her arms around him — she laid her 
poor achin£r head upon his broad breast : she 
also begged for forgiveness. 

Oh ! luiat was a holy and a happy hour. 

When the first violence of their emotions sub- 
sided, Mrs. Dorrance questioned him at what 
part of the history she had betrayed herself. 

" My poor Margaret, did you think you had 
deceivea my watchful eyes 1 I knew you, daiv 
ling, from the moment you stood trembling at 
the door, when you brought me the note of 
recommendation from Miss Graham. I knew 
you, and himdreds of times since has my love 
been upon the point of betraying itself. Oh t 
my precious wife, I thank God for the misfor- 
tunes that have revealed our hearts to each 
other 1" 

And great reason had they both to thank 
Him ; for very seldom is it, when pride, and 
iealousy, and suspicion creep in to separate two- 
nearts, that any after reconciliation can entirely 
root out the weeds which have sprung up in 
rank luxuriance under their baneral influence. 
More frequently the breach widens with years ;, 
each grows to think the other the aggressor, and 
that complete isolation takes place widch it is so 
terrible to contemplate. 

In society such instances are constantly occur- 
ring ; and if in any one case the difficulty could 
be traced to its foundation, I doubt not the cause 
would be found to be as trivial as was the first 
event in the story I have narrated 

Women do not sufficiently comprehend the 
responsibilities which they take upon themselves 
in the married life. Instead of looking upon 
marriage as "a career of devotion," as ^an 
exercise of virtues often difficult," they seem to 
expect the homage of the lover to be continued ; 
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and, disappointed at the outset, they indulge 
themselves in " sentimental reproaches," until 
there is danger of their happiness suffering 
shipwreck ; for men soon weary of the ^ little 
scenes" in which women so often squander 
their eloquence. 

Again, there are instances where the wife has 
faithfully performed her duties, and yet she sees 
a change gradually taking place in her husband. 
The rose-coloured tint with which she had 
invested the future, gives place to a cold and 
leaden hue, as the love of the chosen one seems 
to diminish, absorbed by the world and its plea- 
sures. But even then there is hope. Let her 
watch occasions for making sacrifices ; let her 
show that her husband's happiness is still her 
predominant study ; above all, let her avoid all 
reproaches; and no one heart in which the 
flame of love has ever burned will long remain 
proof to such devotion. 

From this long digression we will go back to 
Mr. and Mrs. Dorrance. 

Aunt i^erton was horrorstruck, upon her re- 
turn, in finding the timid and retiring ^Mrs. 
Hastings" seemingly entirely at home in her 
nephew's arms. 



Howard Dorrance attempted no explanations 
in words, but he pulled off the close lawn can, 
and the flaxen perruquej and as Margaret's dark 
hair fell arouna her, Mrs. Efferton could not fail 
to recognise some traces of uie beautiful cravon 
in the library, which she had so often studied 
with interest since she had become an inmate of 
that dwelling. 

Impulsively she folded Margaret to her heart, 
for the sufferer had won a place there, to the ex- 
tinction of all prejudices, oy her gentle, patient 
ways, and unwearied devotion to her sicK child. 

There was a happy party at Woodlawn that 
summer. 

At Margaret's earnest pleading, joined to 
Mrs. Egerton's kind persuasion, Helen Graham 
accompanied them, participating in all their plea- 
sures with her unselfish heart Her brother had 
gone to Europe. 

The world said that it was very strange that 
the proud Howard Dorrance should receive back 
his wife ; but the world never knew how much 
they rejoiced in their brief separation, as an event 
ordered by their all-wise Father to bring them 
nearer thim ever to each other ^and to Him. 
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LiSTEK, love of mine, O listen. 
While thy dewy eyeUds {^liflten, 
Let me press thy snowy Ibrehead 

With a lover's holy kiss. 
Twas a dream, O gentle maiden. 
When my heart with grief was laden, 
Tet 1 pray that God may never 

Send a vision like to this; 
Never plunge my dreaming spirit 

In so darksome an abyn. 

1 methought in this my dreaming. 
That the icy moonlight gleaming 
On my hoeom, white and naked. 

Did its ghastUness illume ; 
That my heart no more was beating. 
And the tide of life, retreating. 
Left me like a aculptur'd tablet, 

Like a cold and marble toml>— 
Lake a colimm, white and solemn. 

In the ghoffUy gr a veyard's gloom. 

Love of mine^ O press me nearer !— 
Let mine eyes thy love-look mirror^ 
Let me feel thy heart's low beating. 

Fondly echoing mine own ; 
Give my heart the blest assurance 
That my dreaming soul's endurance 
Was a phantom of the midnight, 

From the holy morning flown ; 
Let thy murmured blessing tell me 

Thou art mine, and mine alone. 

Coldly streamed the moonbeam o'er me^ 
And a new-made grave before me 
Lay in loneliness and silence^ 

With its withered flow'rets qiread. 
And a myrtle wreath was braided 
Bound the willow, shrank and &ded. 
That with melancholy motion 

Waved above the grassy bed, 
like a solemn priest, at midnight^ 

Swinging censers o'er the dead 
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Then methought that, fair and beaming 
Thou didst come in radiant seeming 
From the shadowy groups of cypress 

That oroimd the churchyard grew ; 
But another's arm was round thee^ 
And another's love had bound thee^ 
And to him who loved thee only 

Was thy soul no longer true ; 
Then I felt my heart was breaking 

As to me ye nearer drew. 

Clasp me doeer, loved and dearest t 
'TIS a dream that now thou heazeBt^ 
Tet my heart with fear is trembling 

As its memoiy I recaU. 
Though thine eyes ore on me lAiining— 
Though thine arms my neck are twining— 
And thy murmured words of blesiisg 

On my heart like music &11, 
Tet the memory of that vision 

Shrouds me like on icy poU. 

Thou and he whose onus upheld thee^ 
Thou and he whose love hod spelled thee^ 
Stood together in the moonlight 

That revealed my marble breas^^ 
And with lips that Altered never, 
Thou didst swear to love for ever 
Him who stood in pride beside thee^ 

With his arms around thee prest ; 
While beneath, all cold and sQent^ 

Lay the one who loved thee besL 

Love of min^ this dream of terror, 
God be thanked. Is nought but error ; 
Yet its memory oft hath darkened 

like a cloud my simny heart ; 
For its phantom thoughts betoken 
How that heart, all crushed and broken. 
Would be like the marble tombstone 

Should thy gentle love depart, 
And the csrpress round my myrtle 

From tiie grave of hope woxild start. 
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The sex to which I have the honour of belong- 
ing, has, from time immemorial, been accrused of 
bemg peculiarly subject to that compound of 
love and hate, of folly and fury — ^that Lear of 
passions, the weak mad dupe of his own creaticms 
— JealoiLay, In the name of the sisterhood,* I 
deny the charge, I fling it back on our accusers ; 
for the lordly sex it is who yield to the " green- 
eyed monster " the most loyal and ready obedi- 
ence. Does any one doubt the truth of this 
position ? — ^let him seat himself, with becoming 
resignation, listen to my proof, and rise up 
convinced. 

A rare girl was my school-mate, Sophie Norton, 
a charming, beautiful riddle. She was a blonde, 
of the most delicate description, with a mild, 
tender, Lucy Astonish sort of a face, and ways so 
confidingly winning, I would defy flesh and blood 
to withstand them. And yet, this angel in form 
and feature, this seeming embodiment of all 
exquisitely ethereal and spiritual, was in truth 
the most dashing, daring, care-for-nought gipsy 
of a creature, dear reader, that ever took your 
heart by stratagem, or can-ied it by storm. She 
was admirably politic, however, seldom showing 
both sides of her character to the same persons, 
or class of persons. Our teachers praised her 
as a model of propriety and loveliness, while we 
adored her as the queen of fun and frolic, who 
led us into the wildest and most unheard-of 
scrapes, and as skilfully and triumphantly led 
us out. 

On leaving school, Sophie spent *a few months 
with a friend in Philadelphia. I cannot say that 
her visit caused any "great commotion" in right- 
angle-dom. She was "beautiful, exceedingly," 
but hers was not the style of loveliness to create 
a furor. She was very like one's summer di*eam 
of sweetness and gentleness, yet few people, be- 
sides poets, think of falling in love with a dream ; 
and then, she was not an heiress. 

At last, as the Germans would say, she met 
her destiny. Wishing to have her miniature 
taken, a young artist, of considerable promise, 
was selected by her friends. She found him 
quite one's idea of a true votary of the divine 
art ; his lightest words, the tones of his voice, 
showing an ardent, earnest, enthusiastic tempera- 
ment. His face would have been of almost too lofty 
and severe a beauty, were it not for a smile of 
childlike archness and amiability always dancing 
attendance on his lips. His form was finely 
proportioned, but in my eye rather too petit for 
perfect manliness. 

Well, Sophie soon saw, by woman's marvellous 
intuition, that Mr. J. Randolph Richmond The 
wrote his name thus, for fear of being called 
Jack ;) was irretrievably in love — and with her 
own sweet self. Yet Sophie was a sensible girl, 
and kept her own heart with all diligence. She 
liked tiie lad passing well, but in regarding his 
character she hod one chiUmg fear. It was, that 



his devotion to painting arose not from & sincere 
love for the art, but from personal ambition, 
that passion which the world has baptised with 
praise, and christened with a glorious name, but 
which is in truth but a fiery, intense, and con- 
centrated selfishness. So fdie did not yield to 
w^oman's amiable weakness, and love, Decauae 
she was loved ; — did not let gratitude lead her 
bliudfold to the altar. I know, I should put oa 
gloves while handling this dear pet fault of my 
sex. But my charming sisters, why are you 
grateful ? Just bring your every-day tendemesa, 
your patient, fond, worshipping, self-sacrificing 
love ; and then place man's hoUday admiration, 
his fanciful, patronizing, exacting, doubting 
affection, in the opposite scale, and see in what a 
passion of haste they will go up ? Thank a man 
for reading you five unacted acts from his drama 
— for w^riting an acrostic on your name — ^for 
asking an introduction to a rival belle — for 
saying you are surprisingly like his maiden aunt ; 
— but never for the honor of his preference. 
Be grateful to him for the ofier of his mouchoir 
to hem, or his gloves to mend, but never for 
that of his heart and hand. In love matters, 
fling away gratitude ; 't is but a charity-girl sort 
of a virtue at the least. 

It was, finally, in no hour of triumph, that 
Sophie Norton felt all the sweet waters of her 
heart gushing freely,gladly, tumultuously, toward 
him who loved her. She had accompanied him 
to the Academy, where a painting, on which he 
had spent much time and enthusiasm, was being 
exhibited. There was present one of the first 
artists of his country, who, passing before 
Randolph's picture, bestowed upon it some 
warm praise, and then criticised it with terrible 
severity. Sophie attentively watched the face 
of her lover — ^flushes passed over his brow, his 
lips were, compressed, but he silently drank in 
every word of the artist. When the ordeal was 
passed, he left her side, went up to the judge, 
gracefully introduced himself, and expressed his 
gratitude, with frank and unmistakable earnest- 
ness, for the valuable, though painful lesson. 
Sophie is not given to weeping, but when Ran- 
I dolph rejoined her, she was actually in tears. 
■She pledged him her dear little hand that very 
night. There's a true woman for you ! 

Sophie left for her home soon after. I saw, 
almost as soon as we met, that she loved ; that 
woman's destiny had floated out of heaven, and 
hung over her life, a cloud of purple and gold. 
Oh, reader mine, you should have seen some of 
their letters ! They were tender, delicate, im- 
passioned ; flowers, music, painting, poetry, love ! 
There was one thing I noticed--Sophie had 
evidently not shown her lover the playful, girlish 
side of her character. Woman, when first in 
love, seldom deals in persiflage. She really 
makes a serious, solemn matter of that which is, 
at best, but a "Divine Comedy." 



SOPHIE Norton's way. 
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A few months of the engagement had passed; 
when a sister of Bandloph's visited Philadelphia. 
He, the adopted of a childless imcle, hod not seen 
her for some years ; meanwhile, she had come 
dancing up from childhood, and was now just 
poising herself on the threshold of sixteen ; a 
wild, spirited, beautiful brunette. Bandolph 
tried in vain to tame her ; she would play tricks, 
tell anecdotes, and laugh aloud, and her Mentor 
ended at la«t by falling in with her shocking 
enchantmg ways. 

Our hero had never written to Sophie of his 
sister Kate, but he soon told the latter all about 
Sophie. He enlarged much on the confidence of 
his lady-love. "Don't you think it strange," said 
he, "that she never expresses a 'doubt of my 
fidelity, though she knows that in walking Chest- 
nut Street I daily meet belles and beauties, who 
would not care to look farther than — the brother 
of so fine a girl st& you, Kate ? " " Ah, but has 
that modest brother of mine ever as much as 
intimated to her his knowledge of the existence 
of those dangerous creatures ? that's the ques- 
tion." "Why, no, Kate." " Then she has not had 
the shadow of a cause for distrust ; give her a 
hook to hang a doubt upon, and she'll — all girls 
are alike. Ban." Just then, she caught a glimpse 
of her radiant, rogueish face, in the ^ass opposite, 
and clapping her hands in ecstacy, cried, "I have 
it ! you say she does not know that Providence 
had blessed you with a sister Kate — just write 
her a description of me ! Don't ^o so far as to 
pretend you are in low^ but tell her all about 
the lively life we live, as master and pupil ; and 
if she doesn't fly into a beautiful passion of 
jealousy — if your angel don't show the w^oman, 
I'll — ^bi a good girl for a whole fortnight ! " 

Well, they put their wicked heads together, 
and the next mail bore Sophie Norton the 
following, from her faithful lover. 

"My dear Sophie — ^Your sweet letter has 
looked me reproachfully in the face, every time 
I have opened my escritoir, for some days. I 
have no excuse to ofier for my silence that will 
satisfy mvself, so it might not you. But you will 
find one for me in your heart — ^won't you, dear- 
est ] I shall make haste to tell you of a charm- 
ing new pupil of mine ; first premising that you 
must not be jealous ; there is nothing in the 
world so disagreeable as a jealous woman. You 
really should see * our Kate,' for so every one 
calls her. She is the most amusing little mdange 
of the artless impulse^ careless graces, and un- 
tamed spirits of the child, and liie budding 
afifections and harmless coquetries of the girl, 
you can imagine. I believe the creature has 
sentiment ; I know she has feeling ; but her 
animating, pervading, restless spirit, is mirth. 
Her very presence is the soul of joyousness ; 
she dances as thoush her feet had unseen wings. 
And then her laugh — Oh, it is the silvery gush 
of gladness. Her face is classical in its contour, 
but there are so many phases to the beauty of 
a brunette, and each one more entrancing than 
the preceding, that it is impossible for pen or 
pencil to show them forth. Her eyes, one mo- 
ment, you would swear— a^rf», I mean — ^were 
of the softest hazel, and the next, as black as 
night ; her hair is a dark chesnut color, curling 



bewitchingly. I'd not oall her lips rosy, they 
are of a deeper, ruddier hue. I We it now ; 
they are like rich June rose-leaves, dipped in 
wine. As to her manner, she has, it must be 
confessed, a little too much inaivei^» But she is 
so youne — scarce sixteen ; and then she had, it 
seems, t£e most accommodating kind of guardian 
angels, as she has never known a sorrow. I re- 
gard her innocent breaches of strict decorum 
with great leniency. For instance, while giving 
her a lesson this morning, she laid her delicate 
hand on my arm, and said, with a charming 
smile, ' I did not think I should like you half so 
well when I first saw you. I find we are strangely 
alike in many tilings.' Sophie, I zieally felt 
called upon to kiss that hand — ^I did, indeed. 
She only laughed, dearest^ I don't believe she 
thinks of me, for she knows I have only a 
moderate income, and her face can win her a 
fortune. Indeed, she is pretty. A brunette is 
a fascinating creature, yet I have always thought 
the empire of the blonde over the affections the 
more enduring. 

" Kate is teaching me waltzing. I know it will 
give you pleasiu^e to hear I am making rapid 
progress in this delightful accomplishment Were 
you a silly girl, now, I should fear your pouting 
over this, and so, to soothe you, say, I always 
fancy you my partner ; that it is your dear form 
I am whirliug about in the delicious delirium of 
the waltz. But I don't tell you any such thing ; 
for I know you to be a sensible, high-minded 
womcuiy never troubling yourself, or those who 
love you, with unfounded doubts and suspicions. 

" Though my little friend is somewhat in my 
confidence, I have never told her of our engage- 
ment. I fear the madcap could not keep it to 
herself, and love is something far too delicate for 
the rough atmosphere of tlie world. 

" Kate is waiting for me to accompany her to 
a concert. Forgive the brevity of this. I know 
you will : there is nothing in which I have 
greater faith than in youi' truth and goodness ; 
they constitute a little heavei), of which I am 
the sole proprietor. Adieu, love. J. B. K." 
SOPHIE Norton's re&plt. 

"Dear Jack — I was surprised, pleased, de- 
lighted by your last letter. It is just the most 
remai'kable coincidence, quite a romance in real 
life — 't is both funny and strange. Bat I must 
explain. Well, there lately arrived at Sweet- 
Briar Cottage, Lieutenant Mortimer Lacy, of the 
army, my own cousin, tatd a splendid fellow he 
is. Jack. He has such a faultless form and face, 
and so imposing an air ; and then, he sports such 
a love of a moustache, and his uniform is so 
becoming ! Mortimer — (how nice it is to have 
a pretty first name, Jack ! )-H9aid that be was 
the tallest cadet ever on parade at West Point. 
I wish all men were tall ; it is certainly more 
natural to look up to them. I wish all men were 
soldiers, too ; there is something so terribly 
grand in the profession, and unSbrms are so 
beautiful in a ball-room. By the way, can't vou 
purchase one. Jack 1 To be sure, Ojusin Mor- 
timer's would hang on you like a suit of al- 
derman's clothes on your esfleL Not that the 
lieutenant is coroulent — ^he is admirably pro- 
portioned — though large, a very Mars. 
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" I acree with you that ''there is nothing in 
the wond so disagreeable as a jealous woman," 
unless it be a prudish one. Now, some people 
think it shocking for me to waltz with Mortimer, 
but I smile at ttieir old-fashioned notions, ana 
awa^ we whirl ! I am glad you are learning, 
it will be quite convenient when cousin is gone. 

'' Mortimer was a splendid horsemaiL and we 
have delightful excursions d cheval. You were 
always so fearful the horse would run with me, 
or toss me over his head, that it really made a 
pain of a pleasure. Now, cousin pays me the 
compliment of trusting to my horse-womanship— 
gets me mad. untameable steeds, and teaches me 
new and danng exploits. Why, the other day we 
took a wild gaflop, with our hands close clasped ! 

"Mortimer is very wealthy, and says that 
after he has been promoted to a generalship, he 
shall resign, and spend his life enjoying otium 
cum dignitcUe, That sounds like Latin, and 
means, I suppose, a house in town, box at the 
open^ traveUm^, and giving dinners and fites. 
He will be in Fmladelphia-in August, and ii you 
call on him, and are civil, he may prove a patron, 
though he has no taste for the fine arts. I hope 
^ou will take his portrait, d la militairey for us ; 
it will be a pleasure, he is so handsome. I believe 
with you in the sacredness of love. I keep 
our engagement a holy secret. There is not to 
me a more ruefully ridiculous figure than an 
obviously engaged youiu^ lady, in the absence of 
her beloved. She sits m company with folded 
hands and dreamy eyes, puts on a lady-abbess 
look of shocked propriety when asked to waltz, 
and shrinks like a mimosa from the innocent kiss 
of a brother or cousin. I believe my manners have 
been free from this school-girlish gauchissement ; 
for to tell the truth, the gallant lieutenant has 
already laid siege to my neart with the most 
soldier-like impetuosity. I know you will be 
proud to hear your betrothed has made so con- 
siderable a conquest. 

" The horses are at the door ; now for a ride ! 
Oh, there is more music in the trampling of those 
hoo& than I could ever yet thump out of a piano. 
Grood morning, Jack ; I kiss my hand to you. 

"Sophie." 

A tolerable idea of a mental chaos, had Mr. J. 
Randolph Bichmond, on reading the above. He 
smiled, out it was " a ghastly smile." In vain 
he tried to believe Sophie in jest ; jealousy 
obscured his perceptions with a thick green cloud. 
Kate was gomg out for the evening, but he called 
her back, and pale and trembling, handed her 
the letter. The ffipsy laughed over it, till he 
threatened to send her to the watch-house ; then 
gave it as her sase opinion, that his love was a 
true love, a sensible girl, that knew how to take 
and give a joke ; and left him, with a sisterly 
advice not to make a fool of himself in his reply. 
How he profited by it, the following wiU show : 



" My DEAR, TOO DEAR SOPHIB — HoW COUld JOJJL 

write so terrible a letter ? Mine was a joke--€dI 
a joke. Kate is my sitter, my own sister ! But 
yours cannot be mere pleasantry ; you nev«r 
deal in that. Beneath the sparkling foam is an 
under-current of deep meaning. It is as I have 
often feared, you do not love me ; you are lost 
to me for ever. You must have seen that rfy 
letter was a jest, but were too happy of an 
opportunity to break those ties, which to you 
are irksome, but which bind me to life ; those 
vows, plighted before heaven, beneath the eternal 
stars, Sophie 1 I would go to you, but I dare 
not ; the place by your side is for another, fiir 
dearer. But three short months have passed, 
since in a delirium of rapture I first called you 
mine ; and now, in an agony of hopeless love, I 
write, you are free ! 

" O heaven ! my heart is crushed, my brain 
whirls — ^I fear I am ill. Yet do not let that give 
you unhappiness. May love, and joy, and peace 
be around you, like tne breath of the blessed 
angels. J* B< B." 

He wrote the above in absolute earnest, reader ; 
and in due time received the following. 

" My dear Bandolph — What a nice ' Comedy 
of Errors * we have been acting, to be sure. 
There was -but this difierence — ^you wrote in a 
lover-like way of your sister, while I was ro^ 
mandng altogether / I have not, I never had, a 
cousin Mortimer, but as I manu&ctured hun, 
* regimentals ' and all, out of my own brain. I 
took your letter as an unmitigated hoax, and 
merely thought to give you 'a Boland for an 
Oliver.' So you see, love, you have wasted an 
immense amount of Bomeo-ish anguish and des- 
pair. Nor is that the worst feature of your 
mmentable case. You have doubted me. In a 
rash mood, you have fluns me back my holy 
plighted faith, as a thing of little worth. Now, 
mdeed, is a noble opportunity for me to display 
the lofty spirit, the mDom dignity of woman, by 
proudly accepting the freedom you oflfer. But, 
alas ! there is one provoking little obstacle in 
tihe way. It happens unfortunately, that — ^I love 
you ; that it has become quite a habit with me 
to think of you, and I am not tragedy-queen 
enough to punish myself in being revenged on 
you. Come to us, and bring ' our Kate ; ' I am 
impatient to meet my charming rival, and to 
have one long, united, glorious laugh over our 
romance of foUy. Now and ever yours, Sophie." 

"P. S.— Don't think of being Mil,' nor any 
such nonsense. If there is any accomplishment 
I pride myself upon, it is that of ministering to 
the sick. So, if it is just as convenient for you, 
please postpone all illness till I am within caUing 
distance, if you wish to be nursed con amore, 

« Sophie." 

And now, my patient reader, have I not sus- 
tained my first position ? 



LIFE. 



BY RICHARD 

Ax infiuit on Ita mother's breast^ 

A bouncing bov at play— 
A youth by maiden fair careaa'd^- 

An old man silver grey — 



COX, J U K. 

Is all of life we know ! 
AJoy— afear- 
Asmile— atear — 

And all is o'er below I 



THE EAVEN. 



BT EDGAR A. POE. 



Okce apon a2nldnightdi«ai7,whil«I pondered, weak and weary. 
Over many a quaint and curiotxs volume of foiigotten lore — 
While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a tapping. 
As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber door. 
"TisBomeviiiUnv" Imuttered, ^'tappingatmychamberdoor — 

Only this and nothing mors." 

Ah, distinctly I remember it was in the bleak December, 
And each separate dyingemberwroughtitsghoet uponthefloor. 
Eagerly I wished the morrow ; — ^vainly I had sought to borrow 
From my books surcease of sorrow — Borrow for the lost Leiior»— 
For the rare andradiant maiden whom the angels name Lenore — 

NameleBS here for evermorei 

And the ^ken sad tmoertain rustling of each purple curtain 
Thrilled mo—fllled me with fiuxtastic terrors never felt before ; 
So that now, to still the beating of my hearty I stood repeating 
" lis some visitor entreating entrance at my chamber door— 
Some late viaitor entreating entrance at my chamber door ; 

This it Lb, and nothing more." 

Presently my soul grew stronger ; hesitating then no longer, 
" Sir," said I, "or Madam, truly your forgiveness I implore ; 
But the fact is I was napping, and so gently you came rapping. 
And so &intly you came tapping, tapping at my chamber door. 
That I scarce was sure I heard you"— here I opened wide the door, 

—Darkness there and nothing more. 

Beep into that darkness peering, long I stood there wondering, 

fearing, 
Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortals ever dared to dream 

before; 
But the silence was unbroken, and the stillness gave no token. 
And the only word there spoken wss the whispered word, 

" Lenore r 

This I whispered, and an echo murmured bock the word, 

" Lenore I"— 

Merely this and notiiing more. 

Back into the chamber turning, all my soul within me burning 
Soon again I heard a tapping something louder than before. 
"Surely," said I, "surely that is something at my window 

lattice; 
Let me see, ^en, what thereat is, and this mystery exploro— 
Let my heart be still a moment and this mystery explore ;— 

Tis the wind and nothing more." 

Open here I flungthe shatter, when, with many aflirtand flutter. 
In there stepped a stately Baven of the saintly days of yore. 
Not the least obeisance made he ; not a minute stopped or 

stayed he ; 
Bvki, with mien of lord or lady, perehed above my chamber door- 
Perched upon a bust of Pallas just above my chamber dooi^~ 

Perehed, and sat, and nothing more. 

Then this ebony bird beguiling my sad fan^ into smiling. 
By the grave and stem decorum of the countenance it wore^ 
"Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, thou," I said, " art 

sure no craven. 
Ghastly grim and andent Baven wandering fh>m the Nightly 

shor^— 
Tell me what thy lordly name is on the Night's Plutonian shore I" 

Quoth the Baven, "Nevermore," 

Much I marvelled this ungainly fowl to hear disoourseso plainly, 
Though its answer little'meaning-^ttle relevancy bora ; 
For we cannot help agreeing that no living human being 
Ever yet was blessed with seeing bird above his chamber door- 
Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust above his chamber door. 

With such name as "Nevermore." 
O 



But the Baven, sitting lonely on that placid bust, spoke only 
That one word, as if his soul in that one word he did outpour. 
Nothing farther thenhe uttered; not afeather then he fluttered— 
Till I scarcely more than muttered, "Other friends have flown 

before— 
OnthemorrowAcwill leavemo, as my H<^>eshaveflown before.* 

Then the >ird said "Nevermore.' 
Startled at the stillness broken by reply so aptly spoken, 
" Doubtlees," said I, " what it uttera is its only stock and store 
Caught from some unhappy master whom unmerciflil Disaster 
Followed fiist and followed fSsister tUl his songs one burden bore- 
Till the dirges of his Hope that melancholy burden bore 

Of 'Never— nevermore,'" 
But the Baven still beguiling all my sad soul into smiling, 
Straight I wheeled a cushioned seat in front of bird and bust 

and door; 

Then, upon the velvet sinking, I betook myself to linking 

Fancy unto &ncy, thinVfag what this ominous bird of yore — 

What this G^rim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and ominous bird 

of yore 

Meant in croaking " Nevermore." 

This I sat engaged in guesting, but no syllable expressing 

To the fowl whoso fiery ^es now burned into my bosom's core ; 

This and more I sat divining, with my head at ease reclining 

On the cushion's velvet lining that the lamp-light gloated o'er. 

But whose velvet violet lining with the lamp-light gloating o'er 

£%< shall press, ah, nevermore 1 

Then, methought, the air grew denser, perfiuned from an 

unseen censer 
Swxmg by Seraphim whose foot>fUls tinkled on the tufted floor. 
" Wretch," I cried, " thy God hath lent thee— by these angels 

he hath sent thee 
Beepit»— respite and nepenthe fhnn the memories of Lenore I 
Quaf!^ oh quaff this kind nepenthe and fozget this lost Lenore!" 

Quoth the Baven, "Nevermore." 
" Prophet !" said I, " thing of evU I-prophet still, if bird or 

devil I— 
Whether Tempter sent, or whether tempest tossed thee here 

ashore^ 
Desolate yet all undaunted, on this desert land oxchanted— 
On this home by horror haunted— tell me truly, I implore— 
Is there— <f there balm in Gilead?— tell me— tell me, I implore I" 

Quoth the Baven, " Nevermore." 
" Prophet !" said I, "thingof evil— prophet still, if birdor devil I 
By that Heaven that bends above us— by that God we both 

ador»— 
Tell this soul with sorrow laden if; within the distant Aidenn, 
It shall dasp a sainted maiden whom the angels name Lenore— 
Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name Lenoraf ' 

QuoUi the Baven, "Nevermore." 
"Be that word our sign t)f parting, bird or fiend I" I shrieked, 

upstarting — 
" Get thee back into the tempest and the Night's Plutonian 

shore I 

Leave no black plumeasatokenofthatlie thy soul hatii spoken I 

Leave my loneliness unbroken I— quit the bust above my door I 

Take thy beak firom out my heart, and take thy form fh>m off 

my door r* 

Quoth the Baven, " Nevermore." 

And the Baven, never flitting, still is sitting, still is sitting 

On the pallid bust of Pallas Just above my chamber door ; 

And his eyes haye all the semning of a demon's that is dreaming^ 

And the lamp-light o'er him streaming throws his shadow on 

the floor; 

And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating on the 

floor 

Shan be lifted— ne ve r m o re ! 
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Eeadbb mine, how are your nerves to-day 1 
Jn sound condition, say you ? Bh bieriy you will 
perhaps consent to follow us through a page or 
two of what we may, for the nonce, term an 
explosive, noisy sort of literature. 

Fourth of July in the United States — ^It is 
the signal — the " banner on the outward wall" 
for sin and shooting crackers, pedantry and pin- 
wheels, oranges and orations, sky-blue toilettes 
and sky-rockets. A day when patriotism pops 
and bursts about like so many bottles of sillery — 
when little boys are decked in their holiday- 
suits, with pleasure in their eyes and copper 
coins in their pockets — when political paities 
give dinners, and embryo orators pour out the 
waters of eloquence as freely as the fountains 
in Trafalgar Square — when interesting young 
misses and matronly mammas throw off restraint 
to indulge in the pretty fires of portable pyro- 
technics. 

Fourth of July ! It is a day, in the United 
States, in a manner inscribed to the Goddess of 
Gunpowder, ^lius, in the classic iable, dedicated 
one day in the week to bum incense to the 
memory of Jupiter, and the patriotic, liberty- 
loving citizens of the United States set aside 
this day of every year to explode jgunpowder by 
way of commemoration of the Declaration of 
Independence — ^the spirit of which document is 
still cherished with characteristic national fervor. 
It has often struck us as being an odd way of 
celebrating an event in the annals of history by 
burning, whizzing, and streaming fireworks. The 
whole country, from the borders of Maine teethe 
mouth of the Mississippi, is a scene of din and 
smoke, reminding us of the murky clouds of 
"Waterloo, or the tumult of some of the old Grecian 
frays in the time of Xerxes and Darius— only 
the danger in the present case is not so imminent. 
Shops are shut, tradesmen suspend business, and 
even bankers and usurers seem to agree that toil 
shall have a gala-day. The yoimg mrow care to 
the canines, and the old cry " Nepenthe." The 
rich and poor alike make merry. 

The day is ushered in with ringing of bells 
and firing of small-arms. Old pistols that have 
rested peaceably in their undisturbed neglect the 
whole year, are at this peripd himted up and 
pressed into service. Rusty cannon, that time 
out of mind have been deemed valueless, are 
overhauled, and like worthy time-worn veterans, 
again " thunder o'er the plain," with the vigor of 
former days, proving that though rusty and dis- 
regarded, they have not lost their strength of 
voice, iVom various house-tops, just as the day 
is dawning, flakes of flame may be seen momen- 
tarily breaking on the hazy light. Occasionally 
a ro^ish boy, prompted by tl^t indefinable love 
of mischief peculiar to the masculine gender at 
an early age, will be observed on the tiles as 
early as four in the morning, exploding squibs 
and " torpedoes," to the horror of the family, 
who, not yet out of their beds, and being suddenly 



awakened from their genial daybreak slumbers, 
are frightened out of their senses, and wonder 
what can be the matter on the top of the house. 
Perhaps the young rogue aforesaid has been in- 
dustriously "saving up his money" for three 
months, in order to purchase the noisy toys, 
and has smuggled them in his bed room the day 
before, not sleeping a wink that night, in the 
jo3^1 anticipation of hearing them crack and fizz 
in the morning. 

This is a ^y replete with hopes and fears, 
promises of enjoyment, and feelings of pleasure 
to all classes of society. Hasty breakfasts are 
in order, and then aU is life and excitement. 
The streets are full of both sexes, the most of 
whom are young people, smartly cu-essed, and to 
all appearance out for the day. A picturesque- 
ness of thoroughfare not peculiar to the panorama 
of American street-life may be seen. Soldiers 
dressed in gay uniforms are hurrying to their 
armories, in all the blaze of martial importance. 
Volunteer corps being numerous, the Fourth of 
July is the universal parade-day, when " Wash- 
ington Greys," " National Guards," " State 
Fencibles," "Union Blues," and a legion of 
companies, are to march through the streets for 
the purposes of discipline and commemoration. 
Drums briskly clatter and fifes scream in con- 
cert, which together with the ceaseless detona- 
tions of the fireworks, may give the reader an idea 
of the confusion, excitement, bustle, and clamour, 
that reigns around. 

So many scenes of stirring novelty are every- 
where transpiring, that unless we contrive to 
speak of them in order, we shall get sadly be- 
wildered, in striving to draw the various outlines 
of the day's festivities. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that the Americans are devotedly patriotic, 
and their amorpatrice amounte to a passionate- 
ness peculiar perhaps to few nations. The Fourth 
of July, then, is hallowed with all possible en- 
thusiasm — ^that is to say, in a sly comer of every- 
one's heart a sacred spark gently reposes, which, 
if fanned by the breath of opposition, would 
blaze with the fiercest vigor. They do not hold, 
albeit, that their great National Holiday should 
be distinguished by duU sober quietude, or that 
any prescribed conventional sanctity is required. 

It would be entirely foreign to their tempera- 
ment ; and, so to give it edal, it is created a brief 
era of relaxation, merriment^ and commemora* 
tion. As we have before intmoated, ite ceLsbra- 
tion is universal, (to be minute in inconsiderable 
facts,) except to the retailers of fire-works, hotel- 
keepers, and public conveyancers, all of whom 
are making ci^ital out of the popular enthusiasm^ 
something on the principle that hay is made 
while the sun shines. Everybody is on the 
wing — ^the streete, roads, alleys, and lanes are in 
a flutter of life, and it would seem that the heart 
of the vast country was afflicted with a spasmo* 
die palpitation. The handwriting on the wall of 
popular feeling is, Hic et ubiqub, and the rest- 
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leas populace uphold thepriiic^>le of the proverb 
with Iigaro-like eamestnefls. 

Perhaps the most distmgaishable feature of 
the day, is the reading of the " Declaration of In- 
dependence," the duty of which, if done in public, 
devolves on some -recognized orator, who, by 
general request, is appomted to the important 
office. A large common or park is usually 
selected, where a temporaiy rostrum is erecteo, 
around which thousands of good citizens cluster, 
in the pride of republican presence, to listen to 
the simple yet eloquently powerful language of a 
document signed by fifty-six pure-minded, un- 
feignedly honest patriots, who stood prepared to 
sacrifice their all on the shrine of Freedom, and 
of whose memory the Grenius of Liberty has 
reared a glorious monument, for the respect and 
admiration of the world. 

It may be, that, after the reading, speeches 
are made by the leading politicians of the district, 
irrespective of party, who on this occasion bury 
their prejudices and extend the right hand of 
fellowship on the broad platform of universal 
freedom. These remarks not only apply to the 
hirge cities and towns, but also to minor vilWes, 
although there are exceptions, as in limitedly- 
populated places, cases may occur where no one 
with sufficient pretensions to oratory can be 
found to undertake the task. It requires a little 
nerve and a gift of the os rotundum, as Hazlitt 
would write it, so that the honor generally falls 
to the village lawyer, or perhaps ms clerk, if he 
be ambitious and self-possessed ; or if both of 
these swerve, the parson kindly consents, and as 
A dernier ressort, the doctor has been known to 
come forward at the last inoment, when all doc- 
tors should come in, i.e., at the death, and look 
hispatient in the &ce in a new character. 

CSises are frequent where the Declaration is 
read after family prayer in the morning, by either 
the head of th& mmily or one of the sons that 
may be getting on towards manhood. It will be 
clearly inferred that the Americans do not in any- 
wise neglect the decrees of their forefathers. The 
injunction of the venerable patriot, John Adams, 
is stamped on the eternal memory of the nation, 
and the written response seems — Esto perpetua. 
The memories of those fiine " old Yankee gentle- 
men" are still fresh, and every name enrolled 
tipon that Declaration of Independence is deeply 
cherished by their kinsmen. Each separate 
autograph, from the bold flourish of John Han- 
cock, the chairman, to the palsied tracery of 
Stephen Hopkins, is looked upon again and again 
with the same honest glow of enthusiasm, the 
isame feelings of devoted gratitude. There they 
are indelibfy written on every heart in lines of 

fold : those fifty-six names, and brave pure- 
earted creatures too, deserving all of their 
apotheosis. 

Now for another page of the book of this holy- 
day. 

Dinners and Feastings. We may probably be 
asked, what affim^ exists between bills of fare 
and patriotism 7 We will reply ; the same that 
80 intimately and inseparably allies apple sauee 
and Michaelmas, turkies and New Y ear^s Day, 
hot'cross bans and Q006. Friday, mince-pies and 
Christmas. What are those lines of Pope 1 — 



" The tampiko rood to poopleTs bioartfl, I find, 
lies through their throatt or I mistake maokiikd.'' 

In all of the large cities, take, for example. 
New York, as a great metropolis, second only to 
London in point of magnitude and interest, the 
various political sections and societies make a 
great pomt of this day in the oelebration of a 
grand dinner. It is the old gentlemen and 
young orators that are in the lavender of happi- 
ness here. The first from a gastronomic incli- 
nation ; the latter because of the opportunity 
afforded them to launch out on the exhaustless 
theme of patriotism, which is never so welcome 
as after that peculiarly indifferent, listless satis- 
faction foUowmg the enjoyment of a good dinner. 

The young Fourth of July orator is a class of 
himself He awaits with a resignation amounting 
to positive fortitude the annual coming of the 
day. He reads the speeches of Washington, 
Jefferson, Adams, and Monroe, and marks the 
good passages — ^those ''bits that will telF* and 
make the wine goblets clatter and the napkins 
quiver under the breasts of rubicund-visaged old 
gentlemen. He selects strong words and fiery 
expressions to weave into his declamations ; also 
one or two classical anecdotes, in order to assume 
an air of learning. When the day comes, what 
hi^h feather he is in, to be sure ! The first 
thing he looks at in the morning is his notes, 
whidi are to remind him of several anecdotes of 
Washington, and a tribute to the memory of the 
old veterans of the Bevolution. He is certain 
to speak of Washington as the great and good 
man of his times. As Achilles, the son of Feleus 
and Thetis, was the bravest of the Greeks in the 
Trojan war, so George Washington was the 
greatest chieftain of modem times. He will per^- 
haps relate the anecdote of the Boman warrior 
that bit off the head of the woodpecker because 
the soothsayer said that if the bird lived, his 
house would flourish and Rome decay. Thus he 
will instance as a specimen of by-gone single- 
heartedness, and only such as existed in the &jb 
of Claudius, in Home, and General Washington, 
in Ajnerica. He is safe to tell his hearers that 
if there were a war to-morrow, he would feel a 
pride — ^a glorious (a pet expression) pride in 
taking up arms in support of his country. Of 
course he would, and so would everybody present, 
if the case demanded it. This last appeal will gain 
for him a rattle of the glasses, ana perhaps some 
bravos, from the maudlins at the end of the 
table, who have fallen baok in their chairs. 
What between the wine, the provender, and the 
patriotism, the Fourth of July orator always 
gets red in the face when he speaks, as if the crim- 
son of his subject, by some unaccoimtable influ- 
ence, iixmiTiatod itJlf into his Bystem. Wliat 
we call the crimson of tlie subject, is the never- 
failing recital of the victories of Bunker^s Hill, 
Yorktown, and Trenton — all of which fields 
present to the enthusiastic mind stirring scenes 
of blood and carnage. The Fourth of July ora- 
tor does not diii^E: water between his rests and 
pauses. He disdains any fluid short of champacne 
and brandy, which seem to invest, not only hmi- 
self, but his subject, with additional spirit. Your 
temperance cold-water orators are apatiietic 
patriots 4Kt a dimier-table, being too definite -and 
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pimctilious to stir up the mafis. Sentiments red- 
not from the furnace of the heart and words as 
strong as Sampson's locks are in aemand. Millr 
and amiability are f^ood things in their way, but 
to-day aqtie vitoe and enthusiasm suit the popu- 
lar system. All the time this mental nre is 
going on inside, the fireworks and guns are 
blazin^r away incessantly without ; squibs some- 
times fall at the orator's feet, and i^ uke Charles 
the Twelfth, he does not move at the burst, he is 
unanimously voted as a fearless champion of the 
Rights of Liberty. Viva ! 

All public dinners are discussed with more or 
less fuss and bustle ; but a Fourth of July dinner 
seems to surpass all others in these respects. 
Some stages of the proceedings of what is called 
by the printers in England, a *' way-goose," are 
tolerably extravagant, but these are eclipsed by 
far. The waiters seem more vivacious, and the 
£^est8 more uproariously enthusiastic than on 
similar occasions. How the little men — those 
of brief duck-legged architecture— do appear at 
these festivals, vv e could almost suspect them, 
if we were to judge by seeing them eat, of 
having sold their birth-riffhts, uke Esau, for a 
beefsteak. Talk to them of walking in military 
processions. Fie ! They repudiate labor in 
whatever shape, preferring to glorify the day of 
Independence, by a grand demolition of turkey, 
with copious waahes of golden sherry or libations 
of sparklinff moselle. 

Everybody, that t« somebody, and even these 
who are to a certain extent considered nobody, 
for at least a fortnight before the "Fourth," 
have pockets full of tickets to sell, for this or 
that grand dinner. It is dangerous to walk in a 
hurry along a principal thoroughfare, as every 
friend you meet is sure to stop you, in the hope 
"that you'll just purchase a ticket for tne 
* Grey's' dinner — ^it will be such a beautiful 
affiiir ;" or " your appearance would add so much 
to the flte of the Sons of Temperance, to be 

given at the Gardens." It may be, tnat you 
ave promised your family to dine at home on 
the "Fourth," and consequently object to being 
present at anv other dinner save your own ; but 
the friend is importunate. He was never known 
to take " no " for an answer, and in order to dis- 
entangle yourself from his meshes, you are in 
the end compelled to take a ticket, and march 
off with it in your waistcoat pocket, with the 
idea, that dinners are a bore, when lliey are so 
imceremoniously thrust upon you. 

We have said that these dinners are got up 
on a scale of magnificence. Extravagance exerts 
her golden wand without limitation here, but 
the good denizens deem it patriotic, occurring 
onlv " once a year," and wink at the prodigality. 
Ola misers as close-fisted as ghouls, relax their 
avarice to-day, and give their souls and bodies a 
respite from the iron drudgery of life. The milk 
and honey of vore flowed not freer than do the 
dainties of li&. The expense of every object 
conducive to pleasure, from a squib to a dinner 

Sarty, is most unequivocally ana systematically 
amned, as surely as he in the play would have 
been had he dared to cry — " Hold, enough !" 
But we must get on with the dinner. 
After the cloth has been removed the speeches 



and toasts commence. A band is in attendance, 
and a regular series of toasts similar to the fol- 
lowing are given and drank with enthusiasm : — 

The Day we odebntte— may it it ever be romembered witlx 
gratitude and XMitriotism. Air-" Yankee Doodle.*' 

Our oountiy always right, but right or wrong, our countzy 
still. Aii^"Haa Columbia." 

The Union. Ai]^-" Star spangled Banner." 

The President of the United Sta te s H ia noblest prerogatiTe 
a ihithAil execution of the laws. Air— " President's Maxxrh.' 
— <Thrae cheers and a tiger.) 

The Army and Xavy— Their brilliant adiierementa proclaim 
their glozy. A ix^" March to the BatUe Field." 

The Memory of General Oeoige Washington— The first in 
war, the first in peace, and the first in the hearts of his 
countrymen." (Drank in silence.) 

The Constitution— The palladinm of our political and r^« 
gious liberties ; upon a faithful adherence and strict oonstruo- 
tion depend the perxwtuity of the American Republic. Air — 
"Jefferson's March." 

State Rights— The surest guarantee against sectional 
encroachments. Air — " Calhoun's March. 

The Heroes of the Revolution — ^May their posterity emnlato 
their noble example. Air—" Auld Lang Syne." 

The Independent Press— The fiedthUd guardian of the people's 
rights. Air— " Franklin's March." 

The Centrifligal Force of the Constitution— May it link these 
confederated States into the unrelaxing embrace with which 
tiie earth clasps the sea. 

Education— The fountain firom which a nation receives 
power and prosperity. 

Woman— Heaven's choicest gift— her true value cannot be 
estimated. Air—" Oreen grow the Rushes, O I" 

The last is never forgotten, which is but a 
commentary on the deference exercised towards 
the sex in the United States. 

We will now say a word about the military 
pageants. 

This is also a very great day for the military, 
which, numerous as it is, appears in all its 
strength. In order to give the reader a clearer 
idea of the general muster, we will take for ex- 
ample the city of New York. The Commander- 
in-chief of the volunteer forces issues an order 
for general parade, which is well responded to. 
The line is mrmed veir frequently of ten thou- 
sand soldiers, which bemg comprised of various 
companies, in different habiliments, the effect is 
picturesque and imposing. A route of march is 
selected through the largest and most important 
streets, and gaily the bright lines make their 
way through crowds of spectators, with dogs 
barking) handkerchiefs waving, powder cracking, 
boys touting, the populace cheering, and the 
polished bayonets of the soldiers flittering like 
gleams of flame in the rich sunh^ht. It is a 
cheering solace to the soldiers while marching 
(the reader bearing in mind that it is a hot da^ 
with Fahrenheit perhaps at 96**, and the perspi- 
ration starting tf om eVery pore,) to know that 
bright ^es are beaming on them from every win- 
dow. How the cambric flutters in the breeze as 
it is held by white and jewelled hands 1 The 
soldier glances aside, and meets perhap the 
gaze of one who is dear to him — she has 
promised him that she will be at a certain sta- 
tion to see him pass in his regimentals — ^he re- 
turns the approving smile, and marches on with 
a heart lighter Uian the lounging townsman who 
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onlj lolla at his window, on a damask couch, to 
witness the great parade '^ drag its slow length 
along." It would seem rather a labour than a 
pleasure to walk unintenruptedly three or four 
Lours in the hot sun, dressed in thick garments ; 
but it is the perpetuation of an old custom, and 
the volunteers nobly sacrifice, not a little com- 
fort, to conform with it. 

July is an intensely warm month in the States, 
and by some weather-freak, the fourth, of all days, 
is the very fiercest. Shirt collars, after ten o'clock 
in the morning, do not pretend to stand, but &1\ 
over bedrenched like welted mullein-tops. By 
the time the soldiers are disroersed they look 
half cooked, and perhaps their gay uniform is 
dotted with small mcisions made by the banging 
of the firecrackers over which they have imcon- 
sciously passed. Yonder is a group of the ''State 
Fencibles," in scarlet coats and olue breeches. 
They have come on from the city of Philadelphia, 
by invitation of the Brooklyn Continentals, to par- 
ticipate in the festivities of New York. We 
will draw near them, and hear what they are 
sayi ng . 

"Well, Josh., how do you feell" says one 
of the group, addressing a short, thick-set man, 
with a very red countenance, over which the 
little drops of water are coursing playfully, and 
pushing each other off at the ena of his chin, 
"I'm pretty nearly used up myself." 

"Feel," replies the short man, applying his 
handkerchief to his face, "just as if I'd been six 
weeks in an oven eating hot coals : hang me ! if 
I think the General should order out the division 
when it's so terrific. My countenance ran like 
Niagara Falls while I was in the lines. I'll lay 
a dollar, you could track me like a watering-pot 
all along Broadway." 

" Hal ha ! ha ! laugh the soldiers in noisy 
concert. 

" Phew ! isn't it hot 1" remarks another of the 
group, removing his hat, and taking a long, deep 
breath ; " I've ajproposition : suppose we go 
over to the Astor House and take asherry cobbler 
all round. It'll do us good ; and then we'll get 
rea^ for dinner — ^What do you say, boys 1" 

" 1 wonder where Colonel Page is," remarks 
a stout man ; " he'll dine with some of the Poli- 
ticians, and make a speech. The Colonel is a 
long-winded little feUow, and never gives up the 
ship for trifles." 

" Not he !" chimes in a fourth red coat. And 
accordingly, the ffroup take the pavement in 
little sqiutas with me determination of refreshing 
themselves at the Astor house. We will not 
see them as far as the dinner table, for we can 
rest assured that they are booked for a plate 
and napkin in good quarters. Now that the 
parade is over, uniforms dot the streams of 

destrians every way the eye turns, but they 
I fiigged and weary under the scorching sun. 
Some hasten to divest themselves of their heavy 
regimentals ; other content themselves with a 
simple rest, and then hie to one of the grand 
dinners we have spoken of. Awav they go, each 
bent on a different destination, but all in the 
pursuit of happiness. By nightfall, the scarlet 
IS scarce, it having been cast aside for the more 
sober garb of citizenship. The sabres, sashes, 



and epaulettes are carefully himg up in great 
closets, while formidable guns, and inhospitable 
bayonets repose harmlessly in their cases, un- 
conscious of the admiration they have elicited 
from the wondering gaze. 

****** 

The sun has gone down in the heavens and 
left a track of gold and purple shooting its soft 
feathery rays of light over the drifting clouds. 
The dim etherial twilight now steals in with its 
edge of grey, confusing the vision and robbing 
the liffht of that intangible silver which lends 
such beauty to the day-god's reign. 

What was that cluster of stars that fell with a 
sudden hiss into the blue waters of the bay. A 
sky-rocket 1 True — ^it is time for the fireworks 
to commence ; and now we shall have the really 
brilliant p^iase of the festivities of this day of 
jubilee. Bang! bang! bang! Hear the inces- 
sant reports of the guns in me distance, each one 
gleaming with its jet of flame. Hark ! A cannon, 
mr, far out on the river, has sent its booming 
messenger to wake the echoes along the banks of 
the Hudson. Turn an ear to the city, and the 
noise is terrific. Glance along the vista ; how the 
little shooting-crackers sparkle and coruscate, as 
if the stars h^ condescended to come upon earth, 
and have a regular joUy row, just for the fun of 
the thing. We must keep a bright look out for 
them. 

Whiz go the rockets, cleavingly into the air 
with many a snap, crack, and whir! Some 
shower silver stars, others red — as if a cherubim 
had thrown away a handful of rubies — ^perhaps 
green, orange, and blue. How magnificent tne 
spectacle ! High and loftily it mounts, like the 
impatient bolt of a war-horse ; gradually the 
sound diminishes ; we hear a gentle report, like 
a pistol discharged high in the air, and then the 
scattered lights dance on the bosom of the dark- 
ness, with Miy-like brilliancy. Now they flicker 
and run in grotesque circles ; all expire save one, 
which seems coquetting with the air currents— 
ah I it's turn has come ; like a bright hope 
quickly crushed, it has fled, and all again is dark 
and solemn above. 

Once more the air is stirred by drifting flakes 
of emerald fire that, illumining the space around, 
reveal tens of thousands of spectators collected, 
with up-turned eyes, gazing at the pyrotechnic 
wonders. Up bound the serpents—orange and 
brazen. How they twizzle and fizzle with their 
bright curves in the soft night air ! Then the 
Boman candles pop out the little red balls of fire, 
suggesting to the mind an endless visitation of 
electrical sugar-plums. The wheels flash and 
dart forth their spiral threads of light— every 
revolution raining a myriad of golden flecks, that 
fall like Jupiter's artificial shower on the couch 
of DauBB. Then there are larger pieces of fire- 
works — such, for example, as the Temple of 
Liberty, which with its columns of lurid flame, 
wreaths of metallic brightness, and the name of 
WASHINGTON, in Slver lights, quivering 
through the lucid arches, form a scene of^dazzling 
beauty, momentarily enchaining and bewildering 
thegaze. 
This grand display is the omega of the day's 
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expenditure of gunpowder. The boys haye sii^rod 
their finger^enck finely, all day long, in ezplo<ung 
square, red-KJOvered nacks of Chinese shooting- 
crackers, the queer characters on whidi, we con- 
fess, we were never able to decypher, being as 
mysterious to our comprehension as that orna- 
mental work one sometunes observes on "Welch 
tsmock-frocks, the peculiar twist of which we find 
it impossible to define. The city smells at night 
as if it had Trndei^gone a fierce bombardment, 
what between the fumes of the sulphur and the 
lingering odour of the pistol-shots. On every 
side a wad may be seen smoking, or a shred of 
tow burning with a dense smoke. The usually 
red pavements are charred and blackened by the 
blasts of powder, and even the sides of the 
houses seem more gloomy than usual. Till past 
midnight the noise and din is continued. Which 
ever way the eye turns, we care not where the 
gazer may stand, a coruscating gleam flashes on 
nis view, either high in the air, or just darts 



like a will-o*-the-wisp around the peaks of the 
steeples in the distance. 

The Morning Papers abound with aocomxte of 
accidents the next morning ; some poor unfortor 
nate having lost an eye or an arm, by l^e pre- 
mature explosion of the guns or rockets. It most 
be expected that where so much danger is pre- 
sent all cannot escape unharmed, and our onlj 
wonder is, that the celebration oi the day is not 
attended with more disastrous results thaa 
usually occur. 

By the dawn of the Fifth, the last rocket has 
mounted to the clouds, and a fiurewell squib frets 
itself into atoms on the ground beneath. The 
patriots, bv this time, have laid aside pistols for 
pillows — ^the little boys have done following the 
soldiers, and are enjoying sunny dreams of candy 
and fireworks — ^the orator has blended his ha- 
rangue with a snooze ; and so we leave the Fourth 
of Jul V commemorators all alone in their respeo- 
tive glories. 



THE LADDEE OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 



BT HENBT W. LONGFELLOW. 



Saist Augustine ! well hast thou said. 
That of our vices we can iramo 

A lafider, if we will but tread 
Beneath our feet each deed of shame ! 

All oommou things-— each day's events, 
That with the hour be^ and end ; 

Our pleasures and our discontents 
Are rounds by which we niay ascend. 

The low desire — the base design. 
That makes another's virtue less ; 

The revel of tlie ruddy wine, 
And all occasions of excess t 

The longing for ignoble things, 

The strife for triumph more than truth. 
The hardening of the hearty that brings 

Irrevenmce for the dreams of youth 1 

All thouc^te of m— oil evil deeds. 
That have their root in thoughts of Ul, 

Whatever hinders or impedes 
The action of the nobler will ] 

All these mtist first bo trampled down 
Beneath our feet, if we would gain 

In the bright fields of FAir Renown 
The right of eminent domain ! 



We have not wings — ^we cannot soar — 
But we have feet to scale and climb 

By slow deigrces — ^by more and moro— 
Tlie cloudy summits of our time. 

The mighty pyramids of stone 
That wedge-like cleave the desert aira. 

When nearer seen, and better known» 
Are but gigantic flights of stairs. 

The distant mountains, that uprear 
Their frowning foreheads to the skies. 

Arc crossed by pathways, that appear 
As we to higher levels rise. 

Tlie heights by great men reached and kept» 
Were not attained by sudden flight. 

But they, while their com!>anion8 slept. 
Were toiling upward in the night. 

Standing on what too long we bore 
With shoulders bent and downcast eyee^ 

We may discern — unseen before — 
A path to higher destinies. 

Nor deem the irrevocable Post, 
As wholly wasted— wholly voiOf— 

If rising on its wrecks, at last 
To something nobler we attain. 



MY BOYHOOD. 



BT JOHN G. 8AXE. 



An me ! those joyous days are gone ! 
I little dreamt, till they were flown. 

How fleeting were the hours I 
For, leet he break the pleasing spell. 
Time boars for youth a muffled bell. 

And hides his face in flowers. 

Ah ! well I mind me of the days, 
Still bright in memory's flattering raya» 

When all w«s Csir and new ; 
When knaves were only found in books. 
And Mends were known by friendly looks. 

And love was always true I 

While yet of ^ I scaroely dreamed. 
And every thing was what it seemed. 
And all too bright for choice ; 



When fays were wont to guard my sleep, 
And OrntM still could make me weep. 
And £an(actottt, rejcAoe I 

When Heaven was jnctured to my thought, 
(In ^ite of all my mother taught 

Of happiness serene,) 
A theatre of boyish plays — 
One glorious round of holidays, 

Without a school between. 

Ah me ! thooe joyous days are gons^ 
I little dreamt, till they were flown. 

How fleeting were the hours i 
Fer lest he braok the pleaaJog apell. 
Time bears for youth a muffled bell 

And hides his Cmss in flowen. 



THE' LITERATURB OF MIRTH. 



BY EDWIN P. WHIPPLE. 



The ladicrouci side of Ufe, like the serious side. 
lias its literjkture, and it is a literature of untola 
wealth. Mirth is a Proteus, changing its shape 
and maimer with the thousand diversities of indi- 
vidual character, from the most superficial gaiety, 
to the deepest, most earnest humor. Thus, the 
wit of the airy, feather-brained Farquhar glances 
and gleams like heat lightning ; that of Milton 
blasts and bums like the bolt. Let us glance 
carelessly over this wide field of comic writers, 
who have drawn new forms of mirthful being 
from life's ludicrous side, and note here and 
there, a wit or humorist. There is the humor 
of Groethe, like his own summer morning, mirth- 
fiiUy clear ; and there is the tough and knotty 
humor of old Ben Johnson, at times ground 
down at the edge to a sharp-cutting scorn, and 
occasionally hissing out stinging words, which 
seem, like his own Mercury's, *°steeped in the 
very brine of conceit, and s})arkle like salt in 
fire." There is the incessant brilliancy of 
Sheridan, — 

" Whoae humour, oa gay as the fire-fly's light. 

Played round every Bubject^ and shone as it played ; 
Whoae wit in the combat, as gentle oa bright, 
Ife'er carried a hcartrstain away on its blade." 

There is the uncouth mirth, that winds, stutters, 
wri^les and screams, dark, scornful, and savage, 
among the dislocated joints of Carlyle's spavinea 
sentences. There is the lithe, springy sarcasm, 
the hilarious badinage^ the brilliiuit, careless dis- 
dain, which sparkle and scorch along the glisten*- 
ing page of Holmes. There is the sleepy smile 
that sometimAs lies so benignly on the sweet and 
serious diction of old Iza^ Walton. There is 
the mirth of Dickens^ twinkling now in some 
ironical insinuation, — and anon winking at you 
with pleasant malicbusness, its distended cheeks 
fat with suppressed glee, — ^and then, again^ com- 
ix^ out in broad gu^es of humor, overflowing 
all banks and bounds of conventional decorum. 
There is Sydney Smith, — sly, sleek, swift, subtle, 
—A moment's motion, and the human mouse is 
in his jpaw ! Mark, in contrast with hiuL the 
beaatiml heedlessness with which the Ariel-like 
spirit of Gay pours itself out in benevolent 
mockeries of human fbll^. There, in a oomei^ 
look at that petulant httle man, his features 
vorking with thought and pain, his hps wrinkled 
with a sardonic smile ; and see ! the immortal 
pevsonality has received its last point and polish 
UL that toiling brain, and in a strait, luminous 
line^ with a twanff like Scorn's own arrow, hisses 
through the air the unerring shaft of Pope^ — ^to 

"BMh the proud gsmester ftom his gilded cu; 
And hue th' base heart that Yttxkm boeath a rtBr." 

There, a little above Pope, see Dryden keenly 
dissecting the inconsistencies of Buckingham's 
volatile mind, or leisurely crushing out the insect 
life of Shadwell,-^ 
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' owiud, without dispute. 
Throughont the xta!ma of Nodmbm, abfornte." 



There, moving graceftdly through the carpeted 
parlor, mark that dapper, diminutive Irish gentle- 
man.. The moment you look at him, your eyes 
are dazzled with the whizzing rockets and hissing 
wheels, streaking the air with a million sparks, 
from the pyrotechnic brain of Anacreon Moore. 
Again, cast your eyes from that blinding glare 
and glitter, to the soft and beautiful brilliancy, 
the winning grace, the bland banter, the gliding 
wit, the dif&sive humor, which make you m love 
with all mankind, in the charming pages of 
Washington Irving. And now for another 
change ; — glance at the jerks and jets of satire, 
the mirthfW audacities, the fretting and teasing 
mockeries, of that fat, sharp imp, half Mephisto- 
phele8,half Falstaf^ that cross betrween Beelzebub 
and Kabelais, known in all lands as the matchless 
Mr. Punch. No English statesman, however 
great his power, no English nobleman, however 
high his rank, but knows that every week he 
may be pointed at by the scoffing finger of that 
omnipotent buffoon, and consigned to the ridicule 
of the world. The pride of intellect, the pride 
of wealth, the power to oppress, — ^nothing can 
save the dunce or criminal from being pounced 
upon by Punch, and held up to a derision or 
execration, which shall ring from London 
to St. Petersburgh, from the Ganges to the 
Oregon. Prom the vitriol pleasantries of this 
arch-fiend of Momus, let us turn to the benevolent 
mirth of Addison and Steele, whose glory it was 
to redeem polite literature from monu depravity, 
by showing that wit could chime merrily in 
with the voice of virtue, and who smoothly 
laughed away many a vice of the national 
character, by that humor which tenderly 
touches the sensitive point with an evan- 
escent grace and genial glee. And herb let us not 
forget Goldsmith, whose delicious mirth is of 
that rare quality which lies too deep for laughter ; 
which melts sofbly into the mind, suffusing it with 
inexpressible delight, and sending the soul dan- 
cing joyously into the eyes to utter its merriment 
in Hqyaid glances, passing all the expression «of 
tone. And here, though we cannqg do him 
justice, let us remember the name of r^athaniel 
Mawthome, deserving a place second to none in 
that band of humorists, whose beautiful depth 
of cheerful feeling is the very poetry of mirth. 
In ease, grace, delicate sharpness of satire, in a 
felicitv of touch which often surpasses the felicity 
of Addison, in subtlety of insight which often 
reaches farther than the subtlety of Steele, — ^tfae 
humor of Hawthorne presents traits so fine as 
to be almost too excellent for popularity, as. to 
every one who has attempted their criticism, 
they are too refined for statement. The brilliant 
atoms flit, hover, and glance before our minds, 
but the subtle sources of their ethereal light lie 
beyond our analysis, — 

" And no speed of eurs avails 
To hunt upon their shining tndlfl." 

And now, let us breathe a benison on these 
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our mirthful benefactors, these fine revellers 
among human weaknesses, these stem, keen 
satirists of human depravity. Wherever Humor 
smiles away the fretting thoughts of care, or 
supplies that antidote wmch cleanses 

"the stufied boaom of that perilous staff 
That weighB upon the hearty—" 

wherever "Wit riddles folly, abases pride, or stings 
iniquity, — ^there glides the cheerful spirit, or glit- 
ters the flashing thought, of these bright enemies 



of stupidity and gloom. Thanks to them, hearty 
thanks, for teadimg us that the ludicrous side of 
life is its wicked side, no less than its foolish ; 
that in a lying world there is still no mercy for 
falsehood ; that guilt, however hi^h it may lift 
its brazen front, is never beyond tne lightnings 
of scorn ; and that the lesson they teach^ agrees 
with the lesson taught by all experience, that 
life, in harmony with reason, is the only life 
safe from laughter — ^that life, in harmony with. 
virtue, is the only life safe from contempt. 



NATURE. 



BT RALPH WALDO EMEBSON. 



Thebe are days which occur in this climate, at 
almost any season of the year, wherein the world 
reaches its perfection ; when the air, the heavenly 
bodies, and the earth make a harmony, as if 
nature would indulge her offspring ; when, in 
these bleak upper sides of the planet, nothing is 
to desire that we have heard of the happiest 
latitudes, and we bask in the shining hours of 
Florida and Cuba; when everything that has 
life gives sign of satisfaction, and the cattle that 
lie on the ground seem to have great and tranquil 
thoughts. These halcyons mav be looked for 
with a little more assurance in tnat pure October 
weather, which we distinguish by the name of 
the Indian Summer. The day, immeasurably 
long, sleeps over the broad hills and warm wide 
fields. To have lived through all its sunny 
hours, seems longevitj^' enoufi^h. The solitary 
places do not seem quite lonely. At the gates 
of the forest, the surprised man of the world is 
forced to leave his city estimates of great and 
small, wise and foolish. The knapsack of custom 
falls off his back with the first step he makes in- 
to these precincts. Here is sanctity which shames 
our religions, and reality which discredits our 
heroes. Here we find nature to be the drcum- 
fitance which dwarfs every other circumstance, 
and judges like a god all men that come to her. 
We have crept out of our close and crowded 
houses into the night and morning, and we see 
what majestic beauties daily wrap us in their 
bosom. How willingly we would escape the 
bjlrriers which render them comparatively im- 
potent, A^pe the sophistication and second 
thought, and suffer nature to entrance us. The 
tempered light of the woods is like a perpetual morn- 
ing, and is stimulating and heroic, llie anciently 
reported spells of these places creep on us. The 
Btems of pines, hemlocks, and oaks, almost gleam 
like iron on the excited eye. The incommuni- 
cable trees begin to persuade us to live with 
them, and quit our life of solemn trifles. Here 
no history, or church, or state, is interpolated 
on the divine sky and the immortal year. How 
easily we might walk onward into the opening 
landscape, absorbed by new pictures, and by 
thoughts &st succeeding each other, until by 
degrees the recollection of home was crowded 
out of the mind, all memory obliterated by the 
tjrannv of the present, and we were led in 
triumph by nature. 

These enchantments are medicinal ; they sober 



and heal us. These are plam pleasures, kindly 
and native to us. We come to our own, and 
make friends with matter, which the ambitious 
chatter of the schools would persuade us to 
despise. We never can part with it ; the mind 
loves its old home ; as water to our thirst, so is 
the rock, the ground, to our eyes, and hands, and 
feet. It is firm water ; it is cold flame : what 
health, what aflSnity ! Ever an old friend, ever 
like a dear friend and brother, when we chat 
affectedly with strangers, comes in this honest 
face, and takes a grave liberty with us, and 
shames us out of our nonsense. Cities give not 
the human senses room enough. We go out 
daily and nightly to feed the eyes on the horizon, 
and require so much scope, iust as we need water 
for our bath. There are all degrees of natural 
influence, from these quarantine powers of nature, 
up to her dearest and gravest ministrations to 
the imagination and the soul. There is the 
bucket o? cold water from the spring, the wood- 
fire to which the chilled traveller rushes for 
safety, — and there is the sublime moral of 
autumn and of noon. We nestle in nature 
and draw our living as parasites from her roots 
and grains, and we receive glances from the 
heavenly bodies, which call us to solitude, and 
foretel the remotest future. The blue zenith is 
the point in which romance and reality meet. I 
think, if we should be rapt away into all that we 
dream of heaven, and should converse with 
Gabriel and Uriel, the upper sky would be all 
tiiat would remain of our mmiture. 

It seems as if the day was not wholly profane, 
in which we have given heed to some natural 
object. The fall of snowflakes in a still air, pre- 
serving to each crystal its perfect form ; the 
blowing of sleet over a wide sheet of water, and 
over i^ains ; the waving rye-field ; the mimic 
waving of acres of houstonia, whose innumerable 
florets whiten and ripple before the eye ; the re- 
flections of trees and flowers in glassy lakes ; the 
musical steaming odorous south wind, which 
converts aU trees to wind-harps ; the crackling 
and spurting of hemlock in tne flames ; or of 
pine logs, which yield glory to the walls and fiwes 
m the sitting-room, — ^these are the music and 
pictures of the most ancient religion. My house 
stands in low land, with limited outlook, and on 
the skirt of the village. But I go with my 
friend to the shore of our little river, and with one 
stroke of the paddle I leave the village politics 
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and personaUties^-yeB, imd the world of 
villages and personalities behind, and pass into 
& delicate realm of sunset and moonlight, too 
bright almost for spotted man to enter without 
novitiate and probation. We penetrate bodily 
this incredible beauty ; we dip our hands in this 
painted element : our eyes are bathed in these 
lights and forms. A holiday, a viUeggiatura, a 
royal revel, the proudest, most heart-rejoicing 
festival that valor and beauty, power and taste, 
ever decked and enjoyed, establishes itself on the 
instant. These sunset clouds, these delicately 
emerging stars, with their private and ineffable 
glances, signify it and proffer it. I am taught 
the poorness of our invention, the ugliness of 
towns and palaces. Art and luxury have early 
learned that they must work as enhancement and 
sequel to this original beauty. I am over in- 
structed for my return. Henceforth I shall be hard 
to please. I cannot ^o back to toys. I am grown 
expensive and sophisticated. I can no K>nger 
live without elegance : but a countryman shall be 
my master of revels. He who knows the most — 
he who knows what sweets and virtues are in 
the ground, the waters, the plants, the heavens, 
and how to come at these enchantments, is the 
rich and royal man. Only as far as the masters 
of the world have called in nature to their aid, 
can they reach the height of magnificence. This 
is the meaning of their hanging-^ens, villas, 
garden-houses, islands, parks, and preserves, to 
back their faulty personality with these stronfi^ 
accessories. I do not wonder that the landed 
interest should be invincible in the state with 
these dangerous auxiliaries. These bribe and 
invite — not kings, not palaces, not men, not 
women, but these tender and poetic stars, elo- 
quent of^ecret promises. We heard what the 
rich man said, we knew of his villa, his grove, 
his wine, and his company, but the provocation 
and point of the invitation came out of these 
beguiling stars. In their soft glances, I see what 
men strove to realize in some Versailles, or 
Paphos, or Otesiphon. Indeed, it is the magical 
lights of the horizon, and the blue sky for the 
b^kground, which save all our works of art, 
which were othferwise baubles. When the rich 
tax the poor with servility and obsequiousness, they 
should consider the effect of men, reputed to be the 
possessors of nature, on imaginative minds. Ah ! 
if the rich were rich as the poor fancy* riches ! 



A boy hears a military band play on the field at 
m^h£ and he has kings and queens, and fisunous 
chivaliy palpably before him. He hears the 
echo of a horn in a hill oountiy, in the Notch 
Mountains, for example, which converts the 
mountains into an JSoUan harp, and this super- 
natural tiralira restores to him the Dorian 
mythology, Apollo, Diana, and all divine hunters 
and huntresses. Can a musical note be so lofty, 
so haughtily beautiful 1 To the poor young poety 
thus fiskbulous is his picture of society; he is 
loyal ; he respects the rich ; they are rich for 
the sake of his imagination ; howpoor his fancy 
would be if they were not rich ! lliat they have 
some high-fenced grove, which they call a park ; 
that they live in larger and better garnished 
saloons than he has visi Ad, and go in coaches^ 
keeping only the society of the elegant, to 
watering-places, and to distant cities, are the 
groundwork from which he has delineated estates 
of romance, compared with which their actual 
possessions are shanties and paddocks. The 
muse herself betrays her son, and enhances the 
gifts of wealth and well-bom beauty, by a radi- 
ation out of the air, and clouds, and forests that 
skirt the road, — a certain haughty favor, as if 
from patrician genii to patricians, a kind of aris- 
tocracy in nature, a prince of the power of the 
air. 

The moral sensibility which makes Edens and 
Tempos so easily, may not always be found, but 
the material landscape is never far off. We can 
find these enchantments without visiting the Como 
Lake, or the Madeira Islands. We exaggerate 
the praises of local scenery. In eveiy landscape, 
the point of astonishment is the meeting of the 
sky and the earth, and that is seen from the first 
hillock as well as from the top of the Alleghanies. 
The stars at night stoop down over the brownest, 
homeliest common, with all the spiritual mag- 
nificence which they shed on the Uampagna, or 
on the sandy deserts of Egypt. The uprolled 
clouds and the colors of morning and evening^ 
will transfigure maples and alders. The differ- 
ence between landscape and landscape is small, 
but there is a great difference in the beholders. 
There is nothing so wonderful in any particular 
landscape, as &e necessity of being beautiful 
under which every landscape lies. Nature cannot 
be surprised in undress, lueauty breaks in eveiy 
where. 



THE FATAL SECRET. 



6T DAXIEL WBBSTEB. 



An aged man, without an enemy in the world, 
in his own house, and in his own bed, is made 
the victim of a butcherly murder, for mere pay. 
Deep sleep had fallen on the destined victim, and 
on all beneath his roof. A healthful old man, 
to whom sleep was sweet, the first sound slumbers 
of the night held him in their soft but strong 
embrace. The assassin enters, through the win- 
dow already prepared, into an unoccupied apart- 
ment. With noiseless foot he paces the lonely 
hidl, half lighted by the moon ; he winds up the 
ascent of ^e stairs, and reaches the door of the 



chamber. Of this, he moves the lock, by soft 
and continued pressure, till it turns on its hinges- 
without noise ; and he enters, and beholds his 
victim before him. The room was uncommonly 
open to the admission of light. The &ce of the 
innocent sleeper was turned from the murderer, 
and the beams of the moon, resting on the gray 
locks of his aged temple, showed' nim where to 
strike. The fatal blow is given ! and the victim 
passes, without a struggle or a motion, from the 
repose of sleep to the repose of death ! It is the 
assassin's purpose to make sure work ; and he 
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yet plies the dagger, though it wajs obvious that 
life had been destroyed by the blow of the 
bludgeon. He even raiaes the aged arm, that he 
may not &il in his aim at the heart, and replaces 
it asain over the wounds of the poniard I To 
-finiHh the picture, he explores the wrist for the 
pulse ! He feek for it, and ascertains that it 
beats no longer ! It is accomplished. The deed 
is done. He retreats, retraces his steps to the 
window, passes out through it as he came in, 
and escapes. He has done the murder, — ^no eye 
has seen him, no ear has heard him. The aecret 
is his own, and it is safe ! 

Ah ! gentlemen, that was a dreadful mistaJce. 
Such a secret can be safe nowhere. The whole 
creation of God has neither nook nor comer 
where the guilty can T>estow it, and say it is safe. 
Kot to speaJ^ of that eye which glances through 
all disguises, and beholds every thing, as in the 
splendor of noon, such secrets of guilt are never 
safe from detection, even by men. True it is, 
generally speaking, that ^^ murder will out." 
True it is, that Providence hath so ordained, and 
doth so govern things, that those who break the 
great law of heaven, by shedding man's blood, 
seldom succeed in avoiding discovery. Especially, 
in a case exciting so much attention as this, 
discovery must come, and will come, sooner or 
later. A thousand eyes turn at once to explore 
every man, every thing, every circumstance con- 
nected with the time and place ; a thousand ears 



catch every whisper ; a thousand excited nunde 
intensely dwell on the scene, shedding all their 
light, and ready to kindle the slightest oircuno- 
stance into a blaze of discovery. Meantime, the 
guilty soul cannot keep its own secret. It is Dsdae 
to itself ; or rather, it feels an iireeistible im- 
pulse of conscience to be true to itself. It labors 
under its guilty possession, and knows not what 
to do with it. The human heart was not made 
for the residence of such an inhabitant. It finds 
itself preyed on by a torment, which it dares not 
acknowledge to Qod or man. A vulture is de- 
vouring it, and it can aak no sympathy or assis- 
tance, either from heaven or earth. The secret 
which the murderer possesses soon comes to 
possess him ; and, like the evil spirits of which 
we read, it overcomes him, and leads him whither- 
soever it will. He feels it beating at his heart, 
rising to his throat, demanding disclosure. He 
thills the whole world sees it m his face, reads 
it in his eyes, and almost hears its workings in 
the very silence of his thoughts. It has become 
his master. It betrays his discretion, it breaks 
down his courage, it conquers his prudence. 
When suspicions from without begin to embar- 
rass him, and the net of circumstance to en- 
tangle him, the fatal secret struggles with still 
greater violence to burst forth. It must be 
confessed, it will be confessed, there is no refuge 
from confession but suicide, and suicide is 
confession. 



A SCRAP FROM HOLMES. 



Oliver Wendell Holmes, the New England 
poet, has recently delivered a poem before the 
rhi Beta Kappa Society of Yale College. He 
calls it "Astroea: The Balance of Illusions." 

Winter Ib past ; the heart of ziAture warms 

Beueath the wrecks of unresisted storms ; 

Doubtf\il at first, suspected more than seen, 

The southern slopes are fringed with tender green ; 

On sheltered banks, beneath the dripping eaves, 

Spring's earliest nurslings spread their glowing leaves, 

Bright with the hues fh)m wider picture won. 

White, azure, golden,— drift, or sky, or sun ; — 

The snowdrop, bearing on her patient breast 

The Anzen trophy torn from winter's crest ; 

The violet, gazing on the aroh of blue 

Till her own iris wean its deepened hue ; 

The spendthrift crocus, bursting through the mould 

Naked and shivering, with his cup of gold. 

Swelled with new life, the darkening elm on high 

Prints her thick buds against the spotted sky ; 

On all her boughs the stately chesnut cleaves 

The gummy shroud that wraps the embryo leaves; 

The house-fly, stealing from his narrow grave, 

Drugged with the opiate that November gave, 

Beats with faint wing against the sunny pane. 

Or crawls, tenaceous, o'er the lucid plain ; 

From shaded chinks of lichen-crusted walls. 

In languid curves, the gliding serpent crawls ; 

The bog's green harper, thawing from his sleep, 

Twangs a hoarse note and tries a shortened leap ; 

On floating nils that £»» the softenhog noons 

The still shy iixrUes range th^ daric platoons, 

Or tolling, aimless, o'er the mellowing fields, 

Tmil through the gnam their tenelated shields.. 

At last young April, ever frail and folr, 
Wooed by her playmate with the golden- heir, 



We make a brief extract to show the quality of 
his style, promising the reader some of his 
fugitive waife, if the subjoined meets with 
approval. ^ 

Chased to the margin of receding floods 

O'er the soft meadows starred with opening buds, 

In tears and blushes sighs herself away, 

And hides hor cheek beneath the flowers of May. 

Then the bright tulip lights her beacon blaze. 

Her clustering curls the hyacinth displays. 

O'er her toll blades the crested fleur-de-lis, 

Xiike blue-eyed Pallas, towers erect and free ; 

With yellower flames the lengthened sunshine glows. 

And love lays bore the passdon-breathiug rose ; 

Queen of the lake, along its reedy veige 

The rival lily hastens to emerge. 

Her snowy shoulders glistening as she strips 

Till mom is sultan of her parted lips. 

Then bunts the song from every leafy glade. 
The yielding season's bridal serenade ; 
Then flash the wings returning summer caUs 
Through the deep arches of hor forest halls ; 
The bluebird breathing firom his acure plumes 
The fragrance borrowed where the myrtle blooms ; 
The thrush, poor wanderer, dropping meekly down. 
Clad in his remnant of autumnal brown ; 
The oriole, drifting like a flake of fire 
Bent by the whirlwind from a blazing spire. 
The robin, jerking his spasmodic throat, 
Bepeots, ateteeAtOf his peremptory note ; 
The erackbrained bob<dink courts his crazy miit 
Poised on a bulrush tipsy with hia weight ; 
Nay, in his cage the lone canary sings, 
Feela the soft air and spnads his idle wtDga. 



STEEETS OF PARIS— THE BOULEVAEDS. 



BT MBS. C. M. KIBKLAJSTD, 



Ij' London and Paris were as far apart as 
London and Jedo, they could hardly be more 
different in the traveller's eye. In spite of all 
the real magnificence and even elegance of parts 
of London, the general impression is that of 
smoke, dirt, and gloom ; wnile, with all the 
squalor ana dinginess that may be found in 
certain quarters of Paris, the aspect to a stran- 
ger is one of festive brilliancy, in comparison. 
Architecture has done little for London, except 
in the way of churches ; but in Paris noboay 
seems content with the mere utilities of building. 
The Thames flows between black warehouses for 
nearly the whole length of London ; whUe the 
Seine, muddy and shallow in itself, yet, from re- 
flecting whole rows of white-browed palaces on 
either side, looks as if awaiting a regatta. 
Nothing seems commerce-soiled, in Paris. The 
depots of com, wine, and oil, — ^primitive, poetic 
merchandi2e,---do not disdain to aim at elegance 
of exterior. Whatever old Paris may have been, 
the city of Napoleon is ornate and gay ; not like 
an eveiy-day, working city, but a place to hold 
pageants in. The world shows no such quadran- 
gle as that whose extreme points are the Tuileries 
and Louvre, the Arc de Tri9mphe, the Chamber 
of Deputies, and the Madeleme. (We do not 
pretend that our quadrangle is a sauare.) The 
beautiful cream-coloured stone, of which a large 
proportion of the better part of Paris is built, 
contributes not a little to the gala-look. It 
would not be possible to give brick-and-mortar 
streets such an air. And white marble pre- 
serves its whiteness here, instead of contracting 
those inky stains which make it so unsuitable a 
material for London. One can- stand at the 
centre of the Place de la Concorde, near the 
obelisk of Luxor, and, looking on either side, 
imagine the aspect of ancient Eome in her 
palmiest days, when the Forum was surrounded 
by the many-columned temples of the gods. We 
speak of it as we have seen it, on many a fair 
simimer morning, when the sunshine seemed to 
rest lovingly on the achievements of human 
taste and mdustry, — when the Seine had some 
surface-clearness from the rest of the night, and 
the trees of the Tuileries waved in the gentle 
breeze all the arms that French rural taste has 
left them. At such times, spite of our warm 
predilection for England, we have been disposed 
to think of London as the work-shop of the 
world, Paris as its drawing-room. But it must 
be confessed that Paris requires sunshine. 

Eain in Paris ! Paris snould be all sunshine, 
young ladies think. What becomes of those ex- 

Suisite shoes, those dainty stockings, those 
arlings of gums and loves of bonnets, when it 
rains ? Where do the lemonade-fountains, with 
their red velvet and gold lace, and the huge 
moving stalls of cutlery and knick-knacks, and 
the bonbonnierSy and the dancing dogs, and the 
tumbling boys, and the conjurors, find shelter ? 
Nobody knows |r-but they are all gone. For 



in Paris the nun comes down in earnest when 
it does come. Nobody can bring against it the 
reproach sometimes brought against those whose 
streets it washes ; — that it is mere show and 
pretence. It £a.lls in sheets, turning the gutters 
to rivers, and making it so dark that one caa 
scarcely see to write. There goes a cabman 
at this moment, — ^for the scene is living before 
us, — ^with the water pouring off the rim of his 
glazed hat, like a veil, over nis eyes. The Boule- 
vard is almost cleared. Here and there a blouse 
appears, with an umbrella running a stream at 
every point. Under every porte-cochere, every 
projectmg ledge, — ^whatever can afford the least 
shelter, — stand whole rows of people, pressii]^ 
their heads and shoulders against whatever is 
behind them, like a class of sdiool girls suffering 
the back-boajrd, or if they were standing straight 
for a wager. Carriages continue to pass, but at 
a pace that looks as if they were trying to run 
between the drops. Now and then a female 
figure — ^resolution written all over her appear- 
ance and manner— crosses the streets, with an 
evident determination not to soil as much as the 
hem of her garment, let the mud be ever so deep. 
She has a straw bonnet and a black imibrella, a 
shawl suited to the hour, and a costume bespeak- 
ing no inordinate vanity ; but when you look at 
her shoes, you might almost take her for an 
American. Would me be seen on the Boulevard 
with double soles? No rain is hard enough, no 
night dark enough, for that. '^ Bien chaussee " 
would mean in Ikigland, shod suitably as well 
as handsomely ; in Paris and the United States, 
it means shod elegantly and delicately, without 
the least regard to the season or weather. And 
truly, is not rainy weather the time to exhibit 
a *^ belle chaussure 1" The lady just crossing the 
Eue du Helder thinks so, evidently. 

Since the early morning we have hJad nothing 
but showers, every one harder than the last, 
with momentary intermissions, or promises 
of intermission, that tempt people out, so that 
there has been fine scampering. The troops 
that passed to go to the Carrousel for a review, 
or something of that sort, tried hard to look 
as if they odd not mind it, but, like him of 
the barnyard, whose feathers they are proud 
to carry on their heads, they are decidedly hum* 
bled by a good shower. The odious French 
drums, that sound as if they were made of tin 
and struck with flint, are not perceptibly softened 
by the deluge, but the clang is a little muffled, 
at least. The tricolor h^ a most draggled 
appearance ; it looks as it ought to look, — 
ashamed of itself. An emblem of liberty,equality, 
and fraternity, flaunting over a nation of soldiers* 

The showiness of a military dress has been 
supposed to be one of the temptations to a mili- 
tary life, and perhaps may have been so, though 
it seems strange that any man can covet a livery 
which shows he is not his own master. But the 
uniform of the French soldier is so utterly de- 
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void of taste, gaiety, or beauty, that one would 
think it would rather deter Uian incite young 
men. A slovenly blue frock with full skirts, or 
a, scanty coat with taiLs six inches long, is the 
costume of the fi;reater part of those that throng 
the streets ; ana nearlv all wear immense blood- 
coloured trowsers, with or without huge patches 
of black leather, according as the^^ belong to 
cavalry or infantry. Crown all this attractive 
costume with a little cap that slopes off at the 
top as if for the purpose of showing that the 
wearer has no need of a place for his brains, and 
you have the ordinary French soldier, as he 
walks the street or lounges about the ^te of the 
caserne. Nor is the general effect of this costume 
good, as may be said of some uniforms, of which 
single specimens are not to be commended. It 
is mngy and vulgar in the ranks, besides calling 
up the inhuman idea of men wading in blood. 

But while we are talking of the soldiers, 
there comes a harpist, who stations himself 
before the windows of the salons in the full force 
of the shower, and, without uncovering his harp, 
begins playing and singing, and strange to say, 
singing with taste, and m operatic style. He 
can, to be sure, exhibit few graces on the harp 
with his hands, under the green baize ; but he 
makes out chords enough to accompany himself 
verv well. Verily, tnere is something now 
under the sun ? — or the rain, rather. 

Those two ladies, with — ^let us see— one, two, 
three, four skirts apiiece, are going to some table- 
d'hote or restaurant for their deJeHner d la 
fourchette. Each has her umbrella, and can 
manage it as well as any gentleman she meets, 
even though one hand be entirely occupied in 
taking care of the dress. It is wonderful to see 
that Frenchwomen, whom we are taught to con- 
sider as a sort of naughty butterflies, are not 
afraid of seeming competent to any of the 
ordinary business of life, while we, descendants 
of the hardv Puritans, think we cannot be 
feminine without being helpless ! Yet these 
ladies, who are not afraid of the wet, would 
very probably— judging from their appearance, 
and our observation of such — ^be found tnuy accom- 
plished in all those things which make a woman 
shine in society, including gi*aceful manners and 
polished conversation. They would be astonished 
if we should tell them that ladies confine them- 
selves to the house as long as it rains, in 
America. 

But there is a gleam of sunshine ! How it 
found its way out of that labyrinth of heavy 
clouds nobody knows, but there it is, illuminating 
the whole wet surface of things, and making 
people that have been walking in the rain look 
more draggled than ever. And here are all the 
petite maraiands out again, already ; they must 
nave crept out of the ground like angle-worms. 
There is the man with a great breast-plate of 
cutlery and hardware, penknives, scissors, boot- 
hooks, nut-crackers, and twenty other things, 
neatly fastened to a great sheet of leather, which 
is so arranged as to resemble a cuirass, while 
the owner's hands are left at liberty to flourish 
in gesticulation, while he sets forth the admirable 

Suality of his wares. He is not allowed to cry 
iem, but he talks about them in declamatory 



tones, with so much eloquence, that ail new 
people listen. And near the lamp-post is the 
razor-strop man, who all day long sharpens a 
razor, ana cuts off flying hairs and feathers with 
it, delivering his oration as if he were the only 
speaker. A little further on is the cravatist, 
whose sole stock in trade (no pun intended^ is a 
grey silk cravat, on which he gives lessons, always 
to a crowd. His method of teaching is novel, 
whatever be the value of the art. He rests 
his foot on a bench, and ties the cravat round 
his leg. When he has given it one turn, and 
is about to proceed to the important matter of 
forming the knot, he intermits his harangue— 
which, we ought to have premised, ia perhaps 
the most enthusiastically anxious of all the elo- 
quence of the Boulevards, — and looking round 
the circle, says : ^ Qudqtie petit cadeau, iil vaus 
plaity messieurs^^ and not a blouse but makes 
him a ''present" of a sous or two, which he 
forthwith empockets, and then proceeds to teach 
the exact, ana he says the onlv method of form- 
ing " le noeud comme il fa%uf in which he has 
certainlv acquired a remarkable dexterity. The 
cravat has been tied so many times, that it 
seems to have a certain intelligence, and to go 
into its proper shape in advance of his fingers ; 
but if it could go alone, it could not talk, so there 
would be no crowd to look at it. 

The dicrotteure at the comer are busy the mo- 
ment the rain ceases. Their shop consbts of a box 
to hold brushes, blacking, and a stool on which the 
passenger rests his foot. No matter how muddj 
the boot, it is astonishing how soon thev bring 
it to its looks again ; though indeed the heat of 
such friction should be alone enough to dry it. 
Grentlemen stand with the greatest patience on 
one foot, and now on the oUier, while a furious 
brushing goes on which one would think must 
turn to the advantage of the *' pedicure " people, 
who are very numerous in Paris. Perhaps this 
is not to be wondered at. since it is to Pans that 
we owe the invention of shoes shaped like scis- 
soHHiheaths, forced to fit feet of every size and 
character. The d^crotteurs, the pedicures, and the 
shoemakers, may be. all in ,lea^e, perhaps, at 
the expense of the gentle public. Nobody has 
large feet in Paris except the priests. They wear 
the most conscientious shoes, well-blacked, but 
monstrous. Their whole costume is ludicrously 
ugly, and the shoes do but complete it. Their - 
gowns are mean and ill-«haped, and hang about 
their ankles, so that they are obliged to hitch 
them up behind with cord and button, in the 
most awkward style possible. They are an in- 
ferior set of men, at best ; ignorant and low 
bred for the most part ; and their costume has 
nothing redeeming about it, like that of the 
priests at Home, in France, since revolutionary 
ideas have denuded the priesthood of its ancient 
prestige, it is mostly supplied from the lower 
ranks, which here are low enough. It is only 
where there is a good chance of a bishopric, or 
archbishopric, that the sons of the upper classes 
enter the church. One guesses this easily after 
seeing many priests ; but we have better au- 
thorify for the assertion. 

The nuns, of which there are great numbers, 
wear a variety of costumes, all of them pictures- 
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que, and even graceful, compared with the stiff 

gear of fashion. It cannot oe said of them, as 
as sometimes been said of the Quakers, that 
they indemnify themselves for their submission 
to a prescril>ed form and color by using the 
richest materials. The garments of nuns of all 
ranks are of the commonest, cheapest, and most 
substantial &bric. Two are passmg at this mo- 
ment, dressed in black stuff ffowns and veils, 
blue stockings, coarse leather snoes, blue cotton 
aprons, and a sort of white pelerine, neither 
pretty nor graceful. Others wear caps with 
very wide, stiff-fluted borders, between which 
you see the face as at the end of a long perspec- 
tive vista. Others, again, have a white bonnet, 
of such a shape as one pins up out of a large 
newspaper, to keep the sun from one's £stce m 
the country. These bonnets are starched to the 
last degree of sti&ess, and the large flaps or 
iniilves that are turned backwards from each 
side, are like butterflies' wings in shape and 
position. Such a head-dress on a serious person, 
is one of the oddest solecisms that can be ; it 
looks fitter for a scene of domestic mumming at 
Christmas ; and as the nuns are generally rosy, 
to say the least, the effect is the more contradic- 
tory to their air and character of sobriety. The 
nuns of St Vincent de Paul, who have the care 
of the great prison of St. Lazare, wear under the 
black veil, an inner one of light blue, which 
is very pretty, but gives a strange, masquerading 
look to the <»stume otherwise so grave. Bands 
of white doth, cover forehead, cheeks, and 
throat ; the gown i» of black serge, with lonff, 
loose deeves ; the veil of black mouMdine de 
lairUy shaped like a scarf, but sewed together 
at the back, so that the ends may not fall for- 
ward, and interfere with business. With all 
deductions, and in all varieties, the dress is 
beautiful and &scinating. No milliner ever 
devised one more becoming to good looks, or 
more &vourable to bad ones. i%r tiiis reason 
we are apt to fimcy all the nuns handsome, or 
at least well-lookiiig ; though it must be con- 
fessed that their teeth are apt to show a not 
commendable contempt for the art of dentistry. 
The shoes afford certiunly the last proof of hu- 
mility and self-renunciation in a French woman, 
for they are next to saboU in coarseness. 

The sabot is a curious substitute for shoes, 
which is made to fit the hunum foot about as 
well as the nutshells of the mischievous boy fit 
those of the unhappy cat. It is hollowed out 
of a single piece of^wood, with high heel and 
pointed toe, and necessarily worn so large, on 
account of its unyielding nature, that it dips 
partly off at ever^ step, so that it makes a great 
clatter. In Paris, uus foot-ffear is seen only 
about the outskirts, or in the lowest neighbour- 
hoods. Little children, who can but just walk, 
make the oddest figures ; but it is wonderful to 
see how deftly they mans^e this strange hoofing. 

We asked whether such shoes ever wear out ? 
*^ Oh, indeed ! the^ last but a little while ! One 
unlucky blow agamst a stone splits them ; and 
even with fair and fortunate wear, they do not 
lost above three months, as they are necessarily 
made of light wood." 

Walking is really the great business of Paris. 



Carriages are comparatively little used by the 
many. In London one observes just the con- 
trary. But vour true Parisian loves the pave, 
and leaves the confinement and indolence of a 
carriage to the too-rich-to-be-happy people. The 
Boulevard is made on purpose for promenading. 
There is its wide, clean pavement, from whidi 
everything disagreeable is strictly excluded, 
watched by unseen policemen shut up in little 
dwellings, stationed at certain intervals along 
the curD-«tone, remindiny^ one of Young's de- 
scription of Consdence, who, 

"While ah« seems to deep, 
On rose and myrtle, lulled with siren sosi^ 
And give us up to license^ uniecslled, 
UnTTiftsked, s e e, from behind her secret stand. 
The sly infinmer minutes erety fkult^** etc. 

Whether these dignitaries have rose and 
myrtle to sleep upon or not, they certainly have 
little windows to look out from, and a door, out 
of which they sally, upon occasion, to make very 
sharp inquest upon wnat seem trivial occasions. 
Each of their curious little domiciles has its 
clock, illmninated at night, so that no one need 
plead ignorance of the time to go home. 

In summer evenings there is no such spec- 
tacle as the Boulevards, their immense width 
and length, all alive with human creatures at 
leisure, and gathered for the pleasure of social 
intercourse. The moving throng, — that part of 
the show which is naturally and contmually 
ambulatory, from not posJssing the whe.^ 
withal to make stopping at a cafi pleasant, — ^is 
particularly interestmg, because peculiarly na- 
tionaL It is composed, for the most part, of 
artisans and their fiunilies, or people whose 
daily efforts are necessary for their daily bread ; 
who live in crowded streets or au cinquidme in 
better ones, and who cannot afford to wear their 
Sunday clothes too often, even on the Boulevards. 
You will see the stout man and his stout wife, 
with all their children, down to the baby in its 
tight black silk cap. Perhaps the father has a 
cap on, too, or an apology for one ; the mother 
certainly has, and no bonnet Not a bonnet is 
to be seen on any woman who does not claim 
the rank of a lady, on some tenure or other. 
Besides these family groups there is an inmiense 
number of young people m pairs, who evidently 
consider the Boulevard the best place for a tdte- 
a-t^, and whom yon will pass and repass so 
often that you can easily guess they find no lack 
of topics K>r conversation. Comparatively few 
persons are seen walking alone, though here and 
there a melancholy individual passes, looking on 
the scene with a countenance that shows he 
has no part in it, or as if he once had, and 
thought he ought to have now. We have tried, 
by the aid of imagination, to read the hearts of 
these moody lookers-on, and fanded we saw in 
them the despairing workmen, who are first at 
the barricades on occadon of an emeute, or per- 
haps the still more deeply despairing lovers, who 
try charcoal as an antidote for their woes, or 
plunge into the muddy Seine at midnight^ to 
mmish a spectacle for careless eyes, at the 
Morgue, the next day. Perhaps if we saw just 
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such men at home, we might not be so struck 
with their moody air, and lowering or depre«ed 
looks. But in contrast with the ffaj-seeming 
crowd, and with the knowledge we have of the 
amount of secret suffering thftt exists in Paris, 
we weave a history for every solitary promena- 
der where so few are solitary. 

The lamps on the Boulevajrds, brilliant as they 
are, do but little towards producine the blaze of 
li^ht by which we see all this, fi is from the 
wide plate-glass windows and open doors of the 
cafU^ that those floods of radiance come, multi* 
phed to the uttermost by countless mirrors. 
And not the least interesting and characteristic 
part of the show, is the company seated in front 
of the cafks^ at little tables covered with some 
slight refreshments, chatting away by the hour, 
as they sip their coffee, chocolate, or ices, with 
light wines, or now and then a petit-^erre of 
Cognac. Clouds of tobaccoHsmoke envelope these 
out-door croups, which, as we ought to have 
mentioned include ladies as well as gentlemen, 
seated on li^ht, slender chairs, at the smallest of 
stands, all m the open street, and in the full 
hiBtreofgas. Within are other lounge«, read- 
ing the papers, at marble tables, on which are 
spread sumlar refreshments to those without, 
while, at a particularly resplendent central 
point, an a sort of tribune adorned with drapery 
and other graceful objects^ sits the presiding 
genius of the place, a lad^, who directs every- 
thing, without herself bemg very conspicuous. 
Great quiet prevails, and all conversation is 
carried on in an under tone. There are private 
parties in upper rooms, but all noiseless. Th« 
French certamly excel in the externals of de- 
corum. 

Thus fiir for the Boulevard des Italiens. As 
we go higher up, the crowd thickens, is more 
vivacious, and less genteeL Street music is 
heard, and a loud laugh occasionally. About 
the doors of the minor theatres there is a 
lower class of loungers ; and the vicinity of the 
various less pretentious places of amusement, 
presents a scene of somewhat rougher, jostling 
manners. But still there is a great quiet, con- 
sidering. Above the Porte St. Martin the 
throng is immense. In the open space near the 
Gaite, are vendors of journals, flowers, and 
small wares; jugglers, tumblers, and catch- 
pennies of all sorts. Bouquets for Ave sous are 
plenty, and play-bills are urged upon you. 
Scarcely any carriages are seen ; and they 
would And it difficult to make their way, for 
the crowd fills the middle of the streets as well 
as the side-walks. When the theatres empty 
themselves, the press is tremendous for a tew 
minutes ; but, thanks to immensely wide streets 
and good manners, all is still far from noisy. 
There is a deep continuous hum of life, but no 
outbursts, even of fun. 

At twelve, the cafU close ; and by that time 
the company is nearlv all gone. As the gay, 
brilliant windows ana doors are shut, one by 
one, we begin to see that the Boulevards are 



well lighted by their own lan^, which seem 
nothing in the greater illumination. At three, 
looking out upon the Boulevards from an upper 
window, we have seen the whole immense space 
v^aeant, with its rows of lamps shining on, 
making the solitude mcxe lonely and stariking. 
It was as if some great procession was expected 
— a procession that would never oome. Or 
like a ball-room waiting for guests cut off by 
some strange &tality. Melancholy was the 
predominant expression, perhaps, naturally 
enough, because of the life and gaiety of the 
day-view we had so often admired. 

Another view of the great thoroughfare that 
we particularly enjoyed, was the twilig^t^ or 
early evening one, when the lamps of the thou- 
sand carriages passing up and down and across 
— ^for when we spoke of the Parisian taste for 
walking, we did not mean that there were not 
a multitude of carriages, but only a still greater 
multitude of foot-passengers— reminding us of 
the flitting of flre-flies over a marah in tiie wild 
woods, where we have so often watched them 
during the still, sultry hours of a summer 
evening. The beauty of the Boulevards is won- 
derfully enhanced by the smoothness of foot- 
ing. No jarring stones break the even roll of 
wheels, no dLscordant rumble reminds us that 
luxury has not yet conquered the homeliness of 
nature^s facts. A coating of asphalte, even as 
a dancing-floor, covers the pavement, and bears 
the throng of wheels without a sound. The 
great street is silent as a sick-chamber, and 
you may sit at your window composing philo* 
Bophical treatises if you will, lookmg out upon 
the gay scene for an illustration when you 
choose, but forgetting the vicinity of so much 
life whenever you would be self absorbed, or 
lost in "heavenly contemplation." Because of 
this advantage, we advise all strangers in Paris 
to do what the roar of an ordinary pavement 
would forbid — ^take a lodging on the Boulevard. 
It is customary to prefer the Rue de Bivoli, or 
the Bue de la Paix, which have their advan- 
tages, certainly. But we have tried them all, 
and give warm preference to the Boulevard. 
The Kne de la Paix is pretentious and dull, and 
much affected by traveUing English, whose main 
object in coming abroad seems to be to bring as 
much of England with them as possible, as we 
leave a body of earth clinging about the roots of 
transplanted trees^ to keep them from dying in 
strange soil. There are elegant shops in the 
Rue de la Paix ; but prices one-third higher 
than elsewhere are demanded for the most or- 
dinary articles, because the English and Ame- 
ricans buy there. On the whole, we found the 
whole neighbourhood comparatively dull, and 
resolved on the spot to advise aU our travelling 
friends who would see Paris as Paris — ^unique, 
rolendid, gay, French Paris — ^to go at once to 
the ever-lively Boulevards, and study that most 
fiEkscinating of panoramas at all hours of the 
day and nighty as we have done, with never- 
weary eyes. 
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A LOAN is an entrusbdd poisdssion, to be re- 
turned, or repaid. When not limited bv any 
stipulated term of continuance, it may be re- 
claimed at the volition of the owner ; and its 
temporary use generally implies a favour, or 
obligation of gratitude. ' >;^ 

Strictly speaking, are not all our earthly 
gifts loans ? We are accustomed to speak of 
them, as if their title was inherent in ourselves, 
yet their unannounced departure often corrects 
this error, and discloses the tenure by which 
they are held. 

AH history is but a field to illustrate the 
shadowy nature of ambition^s honours. Multi- 
tudes who, by virtue, or valour, laborious sei>- 
vice, or hazardous enterprise, deemed them- 
selves wealthy, or secure of popular favour, 
h.'ive b^n made examples of its uncertainty. 
Thus was Aristidcd, in his banishment, and 
Socrates, under the chill of the hemlock, and 
(.-olumbus, in his sequestration at Valladolid, 
and the fallen Wolsey, in his remorseful admis- 
sion : 

•• Had I but served my God, with half the zeal 
I sorred my ^ang. He would not in my ago 
Havo left me naked to mine enemioa." 

Still more touching was the exclamation of the 
noble Strafford, on his way to the scaffold : — 
** Put not your trust in princes, nor in the son 
of man, with whom there is no help." 

The strongest antitheses of fortune, and of 
f:ite, have been exhibited in different ages and 
climes, by those who hftve held the hereditaiy 
sway, and bom the envied insignia of royalty. 
Hippias and Hipparchus taught ancient Greece 
the frailty of pride and power, when vengeance, 
unsheathing her "sword, by myrtle leaves con- 
cealed," struck one a lifeless corse, and drove 
the otner a fugitive to Persian wilds. The same 
lesson was given to iron-hearted Bome, by 
the sons of Aucus Martins, when the sceptre 
on which they would fain have fixed tneir 
youthful grasp, changed like the rod of Aaron 
to a serpent, and they fled away, wrapped in 
peasant's weeds, leaving a stranger seated upon 
their father's throne. How mournful is the 
voice from England, our own ancestral clime, 
when the second of the Stuarts came forth, 
beneath the shadow of his own palace at White- 
hall, to die, and one of the meanest of the people 
reddened his axe in the life-blood of his anointed 
sovereign. Prance made her sixteenth Bourbonand 
Ms be^tiful queen, beacons amid the quicksands 
of rank and splendour, as she hurried them &om 
the brilliant fetes of the Tuileries, the gorgeous 
gardens of Versailles, to the bar, the prison, the 
^lillotine. Bonaparte read the fearnil " Mene, 
Mene, Tekd" on the conquering banners of the 
alliea powers, in the capitulauon at Paris, in 
the soUtudes of Elba, on the rough face of the 
great grey rocks at St. Helena. There, the 
heavy surges breaking against the shore, spoke 
hoarsely &y and night, of the glory that was 



departed, as erst the ghostly ''majesty of buried 
l5enmark," accosted the musing melancholy 
Hamlet. 

Wealth, though one of the most coveted, is 
also among the most transitory of loans. It is 
unnecessary to revert to storied annals, or 
foreign lands, for a commentary on the inspired 
assertion that it taketh to itself wings, and 
flies away. It is subject to the sway of all the 
elements. Fire may devour it, water submerge 
it, earth swallow it, winds sweep it away. Its 
tendency to transition, to disappearance, with* 
out leaving a trace behind, is obvious to all, 
while the conscientious mind perceives yet 
another evil, the danger of almse. " What way 
can Christians take," says the pious John Wes- 
ley, '' that their money sink them not into per- 
dition ? There is but one way, and no otner, 
under heaven. And this is it : let those who 
gain all they can, and save all they can, like- 
wise give all they can. Then the more will 
they grow in grace, and the more treasure will 
they lav up in heaven." 

Wealth, unallied to benevolence and a sense of 
responsibdity, is perilous to our eternal interests. 
Faithfully used, as a means of influence, of im- 
parting happiness, relieving suffering, enlighten- 
ii^ ignorance, it is one of the richest blessings. 
T^at an example have we at this time, and on our 
own shores, of the noble adaptation of this gift 
to the highest purposes. The world has never 
seen, in a female form, such a union of rare en- 
dowments, unbounded liberality, and unostenta- 
tious goodness, as is now exhibited by our Swedish 
guest. Mademoiselle Lind. With the wonderful 
talents which, as the sister of the nightingale, 
she possesses, she cheers, charms, and elevates, 
with a singular freedom from all selfishness and 
display ; while, with the harvest of those exer- 
tions, she feeds the hungry, clothes the naked, 
comforts the desolate, aids the holy temple to 
uplift its spire, and the school to gather lis- 
tening chilaren under its brooding wings, to all 
future generations.' 

" One there is, that doth inherit 
Angel giftSk and angel spirit, 
Bidding streams of gladness flow 
Through the realms gt want and woe ; 
Mid lone age and misery's lot 
Kindling pleasures long forgot ; 
Seeking minds oppressed with night. 
And o'er darkness shedding light : 
She the seraph's speech doth know. 
She hath done their deeds below. 
And when o'er this mist^ strand, 
She shall olasp their waiting hand. 
They will fold hsr to their bnoat. 
If ore a itirtar than a guest" 



But to return to our subject of loans. Some 
of them, we perceive, expire by their own limit- 
ation. The season of youth is one of these. 
Its beauty, and the attractions that depend 
upon that beauty must pass away. Conceal- 
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ment, resistance, regret, are alike ineffectual* 
The rose and lily upon the cheek, like their 
prototypes in the garden, must blight and fade. 
Let us not, on this account, bear in our hearts 
the murmur of ocean*s tinted shell. Time will 
tarnish and shred away the shininff, luxuriant 
tresses. Why should we dread or be ashamed 
of the snows that he showers upon the temples ? 

He will scarcely forget to furrow the fore- 
head. Let us meet his ploughshare with an 
added smile. The eye must su)ate in its bril- 
liance ; the ear, perchance, forfeit its exquisite 
perceptions ; and the limbs their elastic play. 
Since these possessions are fleeting, is uiere 
aught that can supply their place or console us 
for their departure 1 

To every period of life, as to every changing 
season, there is a peculiar privilege, an annex- 
ing charm. Grave autumn mav not wear the 
buds of spring, but it hath the glory of harvest. 
There is a beauty that surmounteth age. We 
will therefore seek, if advanced years are our 
portion, the evergreen that crowns the winter 
of life ; we will wear the perennial adornment 
of cheerful interest in the young, and in pass- 
ing events, a deeper forl>earance, a broader 
charity, the spirit of those who, drawing 
nearer to a cloudless clime, should reflect 
its smUe. We will take the beauty of heaven 
in exchange for that of earth, and be con- 
tent. 

• Our most precious earthly loans, next to the 
salvation of tne undying soid, are the partakers 
of kindred blood, the dear objects of^ affection 
and friendship. Yet, by the tenure of this 
transitory existence, thj^ must either go from 
us, or we from them. Ttie order of precedence 
is known only to the Eternal. Whether the 
silver-haired grandsire or the cradled babe 
shall be first summoned, the father, in the 
pride of his stren^h, or the daughter, growing 
up like a pure violet, beneath nis protective 



shadow, the mother, in the tenderness of her 
unfaltering love, or the son, upon whose young 
arm her weariness rested as a prop, is known 
only to Him who- formed our frame, and re- 
membereth that we are but dust. " For within 
a little while, we return to that from which 
we were taken, when the life that was lent us, 
shall be demanded." 

But in what manner should the hearths loans 
be restored ? We return a book to its owner, 
with thanks for the privilege of perusal ; 
and repay money, with interest for its use. 
How shaU we render back our soul^s chief 
jewek, when He who entrusted sees fit to re- 
claim them ? Must it be without tears ? No ! 
the voice of nature may have utterance, and 
we are permitted to weep, but not to murmur, 
or repine. We should resign our precious ones, 
unmurmuringly, with gratitude for so lon^ 
a period of intercourse and enjoyment — ^witS 
praise, if they were fitted for a hijzher state of 
existence, and called by the smile of a Father to 
his home ofrest in heaven. 

Thus, should we leave our dearest earthly 
Mends, and our own lives also, meekly in His 
hand whose infinite love and wisdom will do 
no wronff, either to them or to us. Our own 
livesy said 1 1 Have we aught that we can call 
our own the next hour or the next moment ? 
The eloquent apostle answers us : " Ye are not 
your own. For ye are bought with a price. 
Therefore glorify God in your bodies, and in 
your spirits, which are God's." 

May we, who have together contemplated 
the nature of our earthly loans, the uncertainty 
of their continuance, the suddenness of their 
flight, and the fitting mode of their restitution, 
be thus assisted faithfully to use, or fortified 
quietly to resign them ; and with an eye ever 
reared to Him, who hath a right, when he will, 
to reclaim his own, " revere Hun, in the still- 
ness of the soul." 
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Take it for all and all, it is not too much to 
say, that this character is probably the most 
remarkable on record. There is no man of 
historical celebrity that we now recall, who 
combined, in so eminent a degree, the highest 
qualities of the moral, the intellectual, and the 
physical. He united in his own character what 
hitherto had been found incompatible. Though 
a poet, and living in an ideal world, he was an 
exact, methodical man of business; though 
achieving with the most wonderful facility of 
genius, he was patient and laborious ; a mousing 
antiquarian, yet with the most active interest 
in the present, and whatever was going on 
aroimd nim ; with a strong turn for a rovin? 
life and military adventure, he was yet chainea 
to his desk more hours, at some periods of his 
life, than a monkish recluse ; a man with a heart 
as capacious as his head ; a Tory, brim full of 
Jacobitism, yet full of sympathy and unaffected 
familiarity with all classes, even the humblest ; 



a successful author, without pedantry and with- 
out conceit ; one, indeed, at the head of the re- 
public of letters, and yet with a lower estimate 
of letters, as compared with other intellectual 
pursuits, than was ever hazarded before. 

The first quality of his character, or, rather, 
that which forms the basis of it, as of all gn^at 
charcters, was his energy. We see it, in his 
early youth, triumphing over the impediments 
of nature, and, in spite of lameness, making him 
conspicuous in every sort of athletic exercise ; 
clamoering up dizzy precipices, wading through 
treacherous fords, and performing feats of pe- 
destrianism that make one's join& ache to read 
of. As he advanced in life, we see the same 
force of purpose turned to higher objects. *A 
striking example occurs in his organization of 
the journals and the publishing house in oppo- 
sition to Constable. In what Herculean drudg- 
eiy did not this latter business, in which he under- 
took to supply matter for the nimble press of 
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Ballantyne, involve him ! while, in addition to 
his own concerns, he had to drag along by his soli- 
tary-momentum a score of heavier undertakings, 
that led Lockhart to compare him to a steam- 
engine, with a train of coal waggons hitched to it. 

We see the same powerful energies triumphing 
over disease at a later period, when nothing but 
a resolution to get the better of it enabled him 
to do so. "Be assured,'* he remarked to Mr. 
Gillies, " that if pain could have prevented my 
application to literaiy labor, not a page of Ivan- 
hoe would have been written. JSow if I had 
given way to mere feelings, and ceased to work, 
H is a Question whether the disorder might not 
have taken a deeper root, and become incurable." 
But the most extraordinary instance of this trait 
is the readiness with which he assumed, and the 
spirit with which he carried through, till his 
mental strength broke down under it, the 
gigantic task imposed on him by the failure of 
Constable. 

It mattered little what the nature of the task 
was, whether it were organizing an opposition 
tt \ political faction, or a troop of cavalry to 
reAst invasion, or a medley of wild Highlanders 
or Edinburgh cockneys to make up a royal 
puppet-show — a loyal celebration — for "His 
Most Sacred Majesty'* — ^he was the master- 
spirit that gave the cue to the whole dramatis 
jpergonct. Tnis potent impulse showed itself in 
the thoroughness with which he prescribed, not 
merely the general orders, but the execution of 
the minutest details, in his own person. Thus 
all roimd him was the creation, as it were, of 
his individual exertion. His lands waved with 
ibrests planted with his own hands, and, in 

Srocess of time, cleared by his own hands. He 
id not lay the stones in mortar, exactly, for his 
whimsical castle, but he seems to have superin- 
tended the operation from the foundation to the 
battlements. The antique relics, the curious 
worics of art, the hangings and fiirniture, even, 
with which his halls were decorated, were 
specially contrived or selected by him ; and, to 
read his letters at this time to his friend Terry, 
one might &ncv himself perusing the correspon- 
dence of an upholsterer, so exact and technical 
is he in his instructions. We say this not in 
disparagement of his great qualities. It is only 
the more extraordinary ; for, while he stooped to 
such trifles, he was equally thorough in matters 
of the highest moment. It was a trait of 
character. 

Another quality, which, like the last, seems to 
have given the tone to his character, was his 
social or benevolent feelings. His heart was an 
unfailing fountain, which not merely the dis- 
tresses, but the joys of his fellow-creatures made 
to flow like water. In early life, and possibly 
sometimes in later, high spirits and a vigorous 



constitution led him occxtsionally to carry his 
social propensities into convi^rial excess ; but he 
never was in danger of the habitual excess to 
which a vulgar mind — and sometimes, alas ! one 
more finely tuned — ^abandons itself. With all 
his conviviality, it was not the sensual relish, 
but the social, which acted on him. He was 
neither gourim nor gourmand ; but his social 
meetings were endeared to him by the free inter- 
change of kindly feelings with his friends. 

Scott was not one of the little great. His was 
not one of those dark-Untem visages which 
concentrate all their li^ht on their own path» 
and are black as midnight to all about tnem. 
He had a ready sympathy, a word of conta^ous 
kindness or cordial greeting for all. His 
manners, too, were of a kind to dispel the icy 
reserve and awe which his upreat name was cal- 
culated to inspire. His franx address was a sort 
of open sesame to every heart. He did not deal 
in sneers — the poisoned weapons which come not 
from the head, as the man who launches them 
is apt to think, but from an acid heart, or, per- 
haps, an acid stomach, a very common laboratory 
of such small artillery. Neither did Scott anuwe 
the companv with parliamentai^ harangues or 
metaphysical disquisitions. His conversation 
was of the narrative kind, not formal, but as 
casually suggested by some passing circumstanee 
or topic, and thrown in by way of iUustratiou, 
He did not repeat himself, however, but continued 
to give his anecdotes such variations, by rif^png. 
them out in a new " cocked hat and warning- 
cane" as he called it^ that they never tired like 
the thrice-told tale of a chronic raconteur. He 
allowed others, too, to take their turn, and 
thought with the Dean of St. Patrick's : — 
"Carve to all, but juBt enougb, 
Xai them neither starro uor stiiff; 
And, that you may have your due^ 
Let your neighbours carve for you." 

He relished a good joke,'&om whatever quarter 
it came, and was not over-dainty in his manner 
of testifying his satisfaction. ^' In the full tide of 
mirth, he did indeed lauffh the heart's laugh^" 
says Mr. Adolphus. ^'Give me on honest 
laugher," said Scott himself on another occasion^ 
when a buckram man of fashion had been pa3ri]ig 
him a visit at Abbotsford. His manners, free 
&om aflectation or artifice, of anv sort, exhibited 
the spontaneous movements of a &ind disposition,, 
subject to those rules of sood breeding which 
Nature herself might have dictated. In Uiis way 
he answered his own purpose admirably ae a 
painter of character, by putting every man ia 
good humour with himself, in. the some manner 
as a cunning portrait painter amuses his sitters, 
with such store of fun and anecdote as may 
throw them off their guard, and call out the 
happiest expressions of their countenanoea. 



OTHELLO 

ST R. T. 
AcxruBSKD be thy life ! Barknees U^y day 1 

Time, a idow agony ; a pouon, love ; 

Wild fears about thee^ wan despair above I 
Crosh'd hopes, like withe^d leaver bestrew thy way I 
Nothing that lives lov'st thou ; nothing that lives 

Loves thee. The drops that ftill tmta Hecla's snow 

'Neath the slant sun, are wanner than the flow 
No.L 



TO I AGO. 

CON&AB. 

OfthyohiU'dbMri. Thiae be the boM tiiat rives I 

Be there no hsoren to thee ; the skj a psU; 

The earth a niok ; the air ooosomintr fin ; 

The sleep of death and dost thy sole deom— 
life's throb a torture^ and life's thought a thnU : 
Azui at the Judgment may thy finite soul be^ 
And 'neath the blasting blase of light, m«e( m$ I 
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KATE LORIMEB; OB, THE PEAKL IN THE OYSTER. 
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"The pearl in ocean's cavam Uea, 
The feather floata upcm the wave.* 



Kate Lorimer was neither a beauty, a wit, 
nor an heiress : she was only one of those many 
commonplace young ladies, who are ^brought 
out " every winter to laugh, danoe, and flirt for 
a season or two, then to marry, and fulfil tneir 
destiny by immuring themselves in a nursery for 
the rest of their lives. So said the world — but 
for once that many-eyed and many-tongued gossip 
was mistaken. Kate was very unlike most 
young ladies. With her Juno-like figure, and 
fine, though somewhat massive features, there 
needed omy a careful study of the mysteries of 
the toilet to make her appear what dandies call 
''a splendid woman.** feut Kate, though in 
reality she was neatness itself, generally seemed 
but one degree removed from a sloven ; so care- 
less was sue respecting the color, make, and 
adjustment of her clothes. Then she had what 
Shakespeare calls "a very pretty wit," a certain 
shrewdness of intellect, and a quiet sense of the 
ridiculous, which wanted only the piquant sauce 
of boldness and ill-nature to make her what the 
witlinffs in primrose kids would style "bre-i- 
UiarU. But Kate was equally indifferent to her 
own looks and manners. She seemed like a kind 
of himian machine moved by some invisible 
springs, at the volition of others, but by no 
positive will of her own. 

What, you will ask, was the secret of this cold 
abstraction in a young and not ungifted girl ? 
There was no mystery about it ; Kate was only 
one of the many instances of *' a candle placed 

in the wrong socket," as my poor friend 

used to say. She was one of a large family, but 
she was neither the oldest — ^the first inheritor of 
parental love — nor the youngest — ^the recipient 
of its fond dotage. Her elder brother, a tall, 
graceful youth, was the pride of both &ther ana 
mother, and whatever privileges Kate might 
have claimed as the first of the troop of damsels 
who chattered their days away in the nursery 
and school-room, they were entirely forgotten 
in favor of the second daughter, who chanced to 
be extremely beautiful, ^e fact was, that Kate 
occupied a most insignificant position between 
a conceited eldest son and a sister who was a 
belle. Her brother Tom's sententiousness over- 
whelmed her and crushed her into nonentity, 
while Louisa^s beauty and vivacity threw her 
completely into the shade. 

At her very first entrance into society, Kate 
felt that she had only a subordinate part to play, 
and there was a certain inertness of character 
about her, which made her quietly adopt the 
habits befitting her inferior position. Her mother, 
a handsome, stylish woman, with an easiness 
of temper which won affection but not respect 
from her children, and a degree of indolence 
which sadly interfered with the regularity of 
her household — sometimes fretted a little at 
Kate*s sluggishness, and wished she was a little 



less '' lumpish'* at a party. But there was a 
repose in Kate*s manner, which, upon the whole, 
Mrs. Lorimer rather liked, as it effectually pre> 
vented any rivalry between the two sisters. Aunt 
Bell, a somewhat precise, but sensible old maid, 
was the only one who was seriously dissatisfied. 
She remembered EIate*s ambition as a school* 
girl; she preserved among her most precious 
mementoes all Kates ''prizes," ''rewards of 
merit)** etc., and she could not conceive why 
this enthusiasm and eagerness for distinction 
should have died away so suddenly and so com- 
pletely. Aunt Bell suspected something of the 
truth, but even she, who loved Kate better than 
anybody in the world, could not know the whole 
truth. 

Kate Lorimer was like one of those still, quiet 
mountain lakes, which at one particular spot are 
said to be unfathomable, but whether because 
thev are so deep, or because a wonderfully strong 
unaer-current carries away the line and plummet 
in its descent, is never clearly ascertained by 
those who skim over the surface of the sleepy 
waters. Almost every one liked her ; that is, 
they felt that negative kind of liking which all 
persons have for a quiet, good-humored sort of 
a body, who is never in the wav. At a crowded 
party B^ate always gave up her place in the 

Suadrille if there was a want of room on the 
oor ; if beaux were scarce, EJite was quite con- 
tent to talk to some frowsy old lady in a 
comer ; if a pair of inde&tigable hands were 
required to play interminable waltzes and polkas, 
Kate's long wnite fingers seemed unwearied ; in 
short, Kate never thought of herself, because 
she honestly believed she was not worth any- 
body's thinking about. 

Was she so inordinately humble as to set no 
value upon herself ; Not exactly that ; but she 
had so high a standard of excellence in her own 
soul, and she was so conscious of her utter 
inability to attain to that standard, that she 
seemed to feel a species of contempt for herself, 
and therefore she neglected herself not as a pe- 
nance, but because she would not waste thought 
or time upon any thing appertaining to herself. 
No one understood poor Kate, and of course 
nobody appreciated her. When she spent hours 
in dressing her beautiful sister for a ball, and 
then twistmg up her own fine hair in a careless 
knot, and, slipping on a plain white dress, was 
ready in ten nunutes to accompany the belle to 
the gay scene where she knew she could never 
shine, people only called her slovenly and care- 
less, but gave her no credit for the generous 
affection which could lavish decorations on 
another, and be content through a whole 

evening 

"to hear 

Fraiae of a riater witli unwounded ear.*' 

When she refused invitations to parties that she 
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miffht stay at home and nurse Aunt Bell through 
« slow fever, people said — " ^e is so indolent, 
fihe ifl glad of an excuse to avoid the trouble of 
fovaa out." No one knew that she was not too 
indolent to watch through the long hours of 
night beside the sick-bed of the invalid, while 
her lovely sister was sleeping off the fiitigues of 
the dance. When she save up a gay season at 
the Springs, rather than disappoint her old 
grandmother, who had set her neart upon a 
visit from one of the sisters— when she spent a 
long, dull summer in a hot country-house, with 
no other companions than Aunt Bell and the 
infirm old lady, and no other amusement than 
could be found in a book-case full of Minerva- 
Press novels, then people — those wonderfully 
knowing people--agam said, '^ Kate Lorimer is 
turning her mdolence to account, and will earn 
A legacy out of it ;" while the fiict was, neither 
Aunt Bell nor grandmother had a cent in the 
world beyond their life-interest in their old 
country-home. 

" If Ix>uisa makes an engagement this winter, 
I think I shall hurry £lla*8 education a little, so 
as to bring her out next season ;'* said Mrs. 
Lorimer to her husband, during one of those 
*' curtain coirferences" which are quite the oppo- 
fdte to " curtain lectures." 

" Wh^ should you do that 1 You will have 
Kate still to provide for, and Ella will be all the 
more attractive for another year's study," was 
ihe reply of the calculating though kind father. 

^ Oh, Kate is a hopeless case ; she wUL never 
he married, she is too indifferent ; no man will 
take a fancy to a girl who at the first introduc- 
tion shows oy her manner that she does not care 
^what he thinJcs of her." 

" Then you think Kate is one of the 'predesti- 
nate old maids V " 

" I am afraid so." 

''Well, Kate is a good child, and we shall 
want one of the girls U> keep house for us when 
we grow old ; so I don't know that we need 
regret it much." 

''You don't consider the mortification of 
bringing out two daughters at a time and having 
one left on hand, like a bale of unsaleable goods, 
while such a woman as that vulgar Mrs. Sobbs 
has married her four red-headed frights in two 
reasons." 

" How was that done 1" 

" Oh, by management ; but then the girls were 
as anxious as the mother, and helped themselves 
^ong. As to Kate, I don't believe she would 
take the trouble to walk across the room in 
order to secure the best match in the country." 

"She certainly is very indifferent, but she 
«eems perfectly contented." 

" Yes, that is the trouble ; she is perfectly 
satisfied to remain a fixture, although she knows 
that she will have to rank with the ' aniiqites* 
as soon as I begin to bring out her four younger 
fiisters." 

" Perhaps it would be better to bring out Ella 
next winter," sighed the father. 

"Yes, Ella is lively and fresh-looking, and 
during the festivities which will follow Louisa's 
wedding, she can slip into her place in society 
vithout the expense of a ' eom%ng-<nU * party." 



"You speak as if Louisa's marriage was a 
settled thing." 

" Because she can have her choice now of half 
a dozen, and by the time the season is over she 
will probably decide." 

" Well, under your guidance, she is not likely 
to make an imprudent choice." 

" I hope not. To tell you the truth, I am 
waiting tor one more declaration, and then there 
will be no more delay," said the mother. 

" Has she not admirers enough 1" 

" Yes, but if she can secure young Ferrers it 
will be worth waiting." 

" What ! Clarence Ferrers ? Why he is worth 
almost half a million; is he an admirer of 
Louisa's 1" 

" He is a new acquaintance, and seems very 
much struck with her beauty ; but he is an odd 
creature, and seems to pride himself upon differ- 
ing from all the rest of the world ; we shall see 
what will happen. One thing only is certain, 
Louisa will be married before the year ia out, 
and Kate will, I think, resign herself to old- 
maidism with a very good grace." 

And having come to this conclusion, the two 
wiseacres composed themselves to sleep. 

Clarence Ferrers, so honorably mentioned by 
Mr. Lorimer as " worth half a million," was a 
gentleman of peculiar tastes and habits. His 
mther died while he was yet a boy, and he had 
struggled with poverty and hardship while 
acquiring the education which his talents de- 
served, and which his ambition demanded. He 
had stooped his pride to labor, and he had 
learned to submit to want, but he had never 
bowed himself to bear the yoke of dependence. 
Alone he had toiled, alone he had struggled, 
alone he had won success. His mother had 
been the first to encourage his youthful genius, 
and to plant the seeds of honorable ambition 
within his souL He had loved her with an almost 
idolatrous affection, and when he saw her eking 
out by the labors of the needle the small annuity 
which secured her from starvation, in order that 
he might devote all his own little stipend as a 
teacher to his own education, he felt that grati- 
tude and love alike requirea him to persevere 
until success should reward the mother by 
crowning the son. 

There is something ennobling and hallowing 
in such a tie as that which existed between Mrs. 
Ferrers and Clarence. A gentle, humble-minded 
woman herself, she was ambitious that her son 
should be good and great. She knew the be- 
numbing effect of poverty upon the soul, but she 
took care that the genial warmth of affection 
should counteract its evil influences upon the 
gifted mind of her darling son.. She was his 
niend, his counsellor, his sympathizing com- 
panion, sharing all his hopes, his aspirations, his 
pleasures, and nis sorrows, as only a true-hearted 
and loving woman can do. Long ere he had 
reached the years of mature manhood the bond 
between mower and son had been made stronger 
than death ; and, alas ! far more enduring than 
life. Mrs. Ferrers lived to see Clarence occupy- 
ing a position of honor and usefulness as professor 
in one of our most distinguished colleges. Her 
death left him a lonely and desolate man, for so 
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cloee. h»d been their oamwiiiuon, so th<Hx>iigh 
had been their mutual sympathy, that he had 
never till then felt the need of another friend. 
But in the e^ithusiaam of hiis deep and fervent 
love, he felt that he was not disserered by the 
hand of death ; and many an hour did he hold 
converse in his secret soul with the ''spirit- 
mother," whom he felt to be ever near him. 

Clarence Ferrers had counted his thirtieth 
summer, when an old great-uncle, who had 
suffered him to struggle with poverty during all 
hiis early years, without stretching forth a finger 
to sustain him, died very suddenly, leaving behind 
him an immense fortune, which he distributed by 
will, among some dosei^ charitable associations, 
whose very names he had never heard until they 
were suggested by hia lawyer, and making not 
the slightest mention of his nephew. Luckuy for 
him, the will was unesecutedf imd the i^eglected 
Clarence learned that, as heir-at-law, he was 
entitled to the whole of his miserly uncle's 
hoarded wealth. Years had passed since Clarence 
had even seen the old man ; and he certainly 
owed him no gratitude for the gift which would 
have been withheld from him if death had not 
been more cruel even than avarice. But Clarence 
was not a man to feel selfishly on any subject. 
One hundred thousand dollars, the fifth part 
of his newly-acquired fortune, was distributed 
among the charities named in the will, thus 
fulfilling the supposed wish of the deceased. With 
another large portion he endowed a " Home for 
Pbor Gtenttewomen," aa a tribute to the memory 
of his mother, whose life had been one of struggle 
and care for want of such ^ a home," in the early 
days of her widowhood. Then, after liberally 
providing for all who had any claiffiB upon the 
old miser, he placed his affiiirs in the hands of a 
trusty agent, and sailed for Europe. 

Clarence Ferrers set out upon nis travels with 
no fixed purpose, except that of ac<][uiring know- 
ledge of all kinds, and of compelling occupation 
of mind to quiet yearnings of the heart. £ight 
years elapsed ere he revisited his native land ; 
during that time he had explored every part of 
Europe, treading the greensward of its by-ways, 
no less than the dust of its high-roads. From 
the islands of the Archipelago to the most north- 
erly part of Russia, he had travelled, commanding 
respect by his scientific attainments, receiving 
attentions every where for his courtly eleg^ce 
o£ manner, winning love wherever he went by 
his suavity and loudness. Then to the East, 
that land of sacred memories, he turned his steps ; 
Egypt, the land of mystery, too, was not forgotten; 
and when Clarence returned to his own country, 
he bore with him treasures of learning and 
wisdom from every land where the footsteps of 
man had trod. Yet was he as modest as he was 
learned, and few would have suspected that the 
quiet, gentlemanlike person, whose tall figure 
bent so gracefully over some timid girl at the 
piano, or who so carefully escorted some old lady 
to the suppex^room at a party, was the celebrated 
traveller and man of world-known science. 

Such was the man whom Mr. Lorjmer pro- 
nounced to be *^ WORTH Aalf a million I " I have 
sketched him at s(»ue length, because this is no 
fancy portrait, and m^anorjr hafi been fiuthful to 



her trust in thus enabling me to trace, though 
but in faint and shadowy outline^ the nobla 
character of one of God's noblest creatures. 

But all this time I have forgotten poor Slate 
Lorimer. She would have thought it strasge 
that she ever should be remembered^ especially 
when Clarence Ferrers was in one*s nuad. Kate 
had seen Clarence Ferrers introduced to her 
beautiful sister, and had felt a glow of pleasure 
as she marked his look of genuii^e adii»iratioii^ 
She had listened .to words of graceful eoiBr 
pliment, so unlike the vapid flattery of others. 
She had heard the tones of that thrilling voice^ 
whose musical accents had been able to move 
alike the wild Arab, and the wilder Coasadc, b^ 
their melody. . She sat alone in the only diadow j 
comer of a ' gay and crowded saloon, but ak^ 
would not have exchanged places with the mo^ 
fiattered and courted of the guests ^ for she could 
listen unobserved to the gifted traveller, and. 
look unnoticed upon his expressive countenance. 
She had heard of him from childhood ; for Aunt 
Bell had been one of Mrs. F^rers* earliest 
friends, and the story of hia early struggles, his 
devoted love for his mother, and his subsequent 
good fortune, had been one of Aunt Isabel's favo- 
rite themes. But he was a man when Kate was 
still in the nursery ,and was but a shv girl of four^ 
teen when, as she remembered,he called to pay his 
£Bu:ewell visit to his mother^s friend previous to 
his departure. To the unapinreeiated girl, living* 
in the midst of an ungradal though not imhealthy 
moral atmosphere, me picture o : perfect syni- 
pathy and affection, as it had existed between 
the gentle mother and her gifted son, was on» 
which, unconsciously, left its reflection within her 
soul, and became a sort of ideal to her half- 
developed nature. She did not retain the 
slightest remembrance of his actual appearance^ 
but so vivid an image of his mental and monil 
gifts was traced upon her memory, that she felt 
she needed not the intercourse of social life U> 
make her know him better. Yet, as the beauty 
and vivacity of her sister attracted him closer- 
to her side, it was impossible for Kate, with all 
her shyness, to avoid becoming aoqiuiinted with 
him ; and it sometimes happened, tnat when the 
beautiful Louisa was led ofi* to the dance by ono 
of her host of admirers, she would leave Kate 
to entertain Mr. Ferrers till her return, thu» 
flattering him by her evident desire to retain hia 
society, and at the same securing him from all 
rival belles. 

Clarence Ferrers was now eight and thirty ; ait 
age when a man, however gifted, will not be 
insensible to the evident acmuration of a very- 
young and extremely pretty woman. He was 
still a fine looking man, but he was no longer 
youthful in his appearance. His teeth werefine^ 
and his eyes, those soft, bright, tender eyes, were 
as beautiful as in boyhood, when his mother 
loved nothing so well as to kiss those full, heavily- 
fringed lids for the sake of the beaming look 
^hich rewarded the caress. But Clarence had 
not escaped the touch of time ; his luxuriant 
locks were thiuned, and the silver threads were 
mingled among those dark chesnut curls. Ha 
appeared full as old as he reaJlv was ; but who 
could look on hia magnificent DroW| watch the 
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plaj of hia flexible IpSi or listen to the tones of 
his exquisite voice, and think of the nvages of 
time) 

Kaie Lorimer was one oi ^e best listeners in 
the world. There was a certain negligent ease 
with which ^e inclined herself toward the 
speaker, and a look of quiet attention on her 
countenance, which always gratified the self-love 
of those who conversed with her. To be sure, 
in nine cases out of ten, this pleasant manner 
arose onlyfrcmi her indolent good humour, which 
found a kind of luxurious repose in the mono- 
tonous hum of a busy talker. But when listen- 
ing to Clarence Ferrers, (for she seldom talked 
with him, except as much as common politeness 
required,) Kate soon found that his conversa- 
tion did not afford her a mere cushion for mental 
repose. Not that Clarence dealt much in the 
marvellous, or excelled much in narration, al- 
though he abounded in illustrative anecdotes and 
reminiscences on every subject ; but he had the 
art — so rare and so delightful — of waking up 
every faculty in the mind of those with whom 
he conversed. He imparted knowledge in such 
a manner as to make his hearer feel as if the 
ideas were his own, and the corroborative facts 
only were the results of the traveller's observa- 
tion. Yet he was no flatterer ; he onlv, as I said 
bef(»re, had the power of arousing and stimulat- 
ing the intellect of his hearers. 

If Clarence Ferrers had been at first struck 
with the extreme beauty of Louisa, he was not 
less sensible to the ^'surprises of sudden joy" with 
which he beheld the dawning of Kate's peculiar 
<]ualities of character. Her moral nature he 
had read at a glance, and it inspired him with 
Tessfect and esteem, but her intellectual being, 
which was a mystery even to herself, became a 
atudy to the man of science and research. There 
was so much freshness of thought in her hitherto 
slumbering mind ; such deamess of perception 
when diie was unconsciously led to exercise her 
mental vision ; such harmony of movement be- 
tween the reasoning and the imaginative faeultv, 
that Clarence became daily more interested m 
the ^^umpish" Kate, despite the attractions of 
her beautiful sister. 

"Mamma, I do not believe I can put off 
Frank Dormer any longer ; he is desperately in 
love, and determined to make a declaration," said 
Louisa, one morning, as she sat assisting Kate 
to trim a ball-dress with which she expected to 
i^iarm all eyes. 

" It would be a pity to lose so rich and jsene- 
rouB an admirer, Lou'," was the reply of iJie 
prudent mother. 

" But suppose I shoTdd accept him, mamma ?" 

'^ That you would not do ; Frank Dormer is 
only rich in expectancy, while Clarence Ferrers 
lias both wealui and &me." 

^'I like Frank best;" said the yoimg lady, 
coolly. 

''My dear homati, have you lost your senses ?" 

" No^ madame ; but you may as well let me 
tell yon now, tha^ for all his fortune, I would 
not marry Clarence Fefrera." 

"Why not 1" 

''Oh, he is so frightfully sensible, I shotdd 
mever dare do or say an aosurd thing for fear 



of seeing those great lamping eyes looking re- 
provalat me. B^de^ he does not seem in(£ned 
to offer himsel£" 

" How can you say so^ Louisa ? I am saCte 
he never leaves us at a party, and seems never 
so happy as when sitting near us and watching 
yourgracefttl movements when you are dancing." 

" Well, he can't expect me to drop into his anna 
by the mere fascination of his loox. If he were 
not so rich, I should not think oi him for a mo- 
ment, while I really like Frank. He is fuU of 
gaiety and frolic, sad with him I should have & 
merry life. C9ar«noe Ferwi. « too old and 
grave for me. Don't you think so, Kate ?" 

Kate started at the question; she had evir 
dently been in one of her dreamy moods, and per- 
haps had not heard a word of their conversation. 

I^oor Kate! she bent over her sewing, and 
seemed intent only on placing at prefer dis- 
tances the delicate white roses which looped the 
gauze drapery of Louisa's new dress ; but she 
felt a sudden faintness come over her, which re- 
quired all her habitual s^-oontrol to subdue. 
Not until the dress was fini^ed and displayed 
upon the sofa to her nkother's criticism ; not 
until the pearl ornaments had been laid upon 
the beauty's dark curls by the skilful fingers of 
the all-enduring Kate ; not until she had listened 
to all her sister's ideas respecting the sash, 
which was to be tied at the side, with long 
floating ends ; in short, not until all the impor- 
tant trivialities of a belle's ball-costume had been 
discussed and decided upon by the aid of Kate's 
taste, was she at liberty to retire to her own 
room. At last she was released, and as Louisa 
mnmg up stairs, humming a lively opera air, 
Kate, gathering up her sewms materials, slowly 
followed till she arrived at the door of her own 
apartment, which, in consideration of its beii^ 
the smallest room in the house, and in the fourth 
story, she was permitted to occupy alone. This 
had long been poor Kate's sanctuary, where 
she could think and feel and act as she pleased. 
Now she quietly locked the door, and then, 
when she had secured herself from intrusion, 
she sat down in the rocking-chair which had been 
her companion from dbiildhood, and gave way to 
the tears which were pressing so painfully against 
her hot eye-lids. 

Kate had often wept — ^much of tener than those 
who called her indifferent and cold in temper, 
could have imagined — ^but never had she med 
such bitter, burning tears as now. There was 
grief and shame, and wounded affection, and 
mortified {»-ide, all blended in the emotion 
which now agitated her. %e could not have 
analysed her own feelings ; she only knew she 
was very unhappy and very lonely. 

ThatevMung J^te was too unwell to acoom^ 
pany her sister to the ball A severe headaehe, 
arising frcmi an attack of influenza, which ac- 
counted for the humid eyes that would we^ 
in spite oi all poor Kate's efforts, waa safiQiciei]Si 
i^lo^. So Mrs. Lorimer, with her tall son and 
beautiful daughter, were whirled off to the gay 
scene, leaving Kate to read the newqiaper ana 
play baekgamnMm with her rheumatio fa^er, 
who never went out after sunset. 

But the old gentleman's eveai^^s wens 
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rally short. By nine o'clock he was comfiiitably 
asleep in bed, and Kate sat alone ia the de- 
serted drawing-room, when she was startled by 
the sound of the door bell. It was too late for 
a visitor, and Kate*s first thought was that it 
might be a message with a parcel for her brother. 
She did not alter her position, therefore, but sat 
with her head bent, her hands listlessly lying 
in her lap, and her whole attitude one of the 
deepest dejection. A gentle footstep, and the 
tones of a well-known voice startled her from 
her painful dream, and as she looked up her 
eyes fell on the stately form of Clarence Ferrers. 

" I heard you were kept at home by indisposi- 
tion, Miss liorimer,'* said he ; " will you pardon 
me if I have availed myself of this opportunity 
of seeing you alone Y* 

Kate was a little bewildered, but she mur- 
mured something about '* the pleasure of seeing 
him," &c., like a well-bred young lady. 

"Kate — ^Miss Lorimer — ^will you answer me 
frankly ? I have lately indulgea the hope that 
we may be united in a closer bond than even 
the friendship with which you have honoured 
me ; have I deceived myseli with vain fancies ]" 

Kate*s heart seemed to stand still for a mo- 
ment, and an icy coldness ran through her veins. 
She saw it all in a moment. Clarence Ferrers 
wanted to learn from her his chance of suc- 
cess with her beautiful sister. What could she 
do ? Louisa did not love Clarence, but it was 
a desirable match. Should she sacnfice the pro- 
spects of her sister, or should she betray the 
noble confidence of him who called her his friend ? 
How could she decide when her own heart was 
just awakened to a dim sense of its own mad 
folly and weakness ? 

Clarence watched her countenance, and mar- 
velled at the lights and shadows that flitted so 
rapidly across it. " I am afraid I have given you 
pain, Miss Lorimer," said he at length : " I 
meant not to distress you ; only tell me whether 
I have done wrong in believing that I might yet 
occupy a nearer and dearer place in your esteem ; 
whether I have been mistaken in my hope of 
finding you my strongest advocate ?" 

Kate felt that she must speak. "You can 
scarcely need an advocate," said she timidly. 
" I presume I understand your meaning, and I 
can only sa^ that any woman might be proud 
to be the object of your choice." 

" And- is this all you can sav ? Am I to think 
that on the empty gifts of fame, or the paltry 
advantages of fortune, I must depend for that 
most precious of earthly things, a sympathising 
heart. * Frond to be my choice— oh 1 K^te, I did 
not expect such a cold rebuff from you." 

Tears rushed into Kate*s eyes ; she felt her- 
self growing weaker every moment, and she 
determined te put an end te the conversation. 

" Have you spoken to my sister, Mr. Ferrers ?" 
said she, while she strove in vain to check the 
quick gasps that almost suffocated her. 

I* To your sister !" said Clarence, in some sur- 
prise. ** No, MLbs Lorimer, I preferred coming 
first to you." 

"I have but little influence over Louisa," said 
the trembling girl, " but all that I have shall be 
exerted in your behalf.'* 



" Louisa ! — ^your sister ! — ^I really do not com- 
prehend you, Kate." 

A momentary feeling of wounded pride 
aroused Kate, and mastered her coming 'weak- 
ness. She rose from her seat ; " Bid you not 
ask me to be your advocate with my sister T* 
asked she, while her cheek and lip grew white 
as ashes. 

" My advocate with your sister !" exclaimed 
Clarence ; "no indeed : Ejite ! my own dearest 
Kate ! it was with your own sweet self I wanted 
an advocate, and hoped to find my strongest one 
in your heart." 

Elate grew dizzy and fiiint ; a mist gathered 
before her eyes, and when it cleared away she wa9 
sitting on the sofa, with a strong arm lovingly 
twined about her waist, and on the soft white hand 
which lay in the grasp of Clarence glittered th& 
betrothal ring, though now or when it was placed 
there she never clearly could remember. 

" How strangely Clarence Ferrers disappeared 
from the ball to-night !" exclaimed Mrs. Lorimer, 
as she puffed her way up to her room at two 
o'clock in the morning. 

" I was not sorry he went^ mamma, for it gave^ 
Frank the chance he has so long wanted. He 
offered himself last night, while we were in the- 
midst of that last polka; and I referred him 
to papa," said Louisa, as she turned towards 
her own room. 

"Well, I only hope you have not been too 
hasty," said the mother, too sleepy just then to 
care much about the matter. 

The next morning Mr. Lorimer was visited 
in his private office by the young and handsome 
Frank Dormer. He was an only child ; his 
father was prepared to "come down" hand- 
somely with the cash, and Mr. Lorimer gave a 
ready assent to the proposition of the enamored 
youth. He had scarcely finished his after-dinner 
nap, on the same day, when Clarence Ferrers 
sought an interview. Matters were soon arranged 
with a man who was "worth half a miUion,^* 
and Mr. Lorimer chuckled and rubbed his hands 
with infinite glee, as he reminded his wife of her 
prediction, that "Kate taaa a predestinate old 
maid*^ 

Kate has been more than two years a wife, 
and in the elegant, self-possessed, dignified 
woman, whose statuesque repose of manner 
seems now the result of the most perfect grace, 
no one would recognise the dull, indifferent^ 
" lumpish" Kate of former years. Li the atmo- 
sphere of affection every faculty of mind and 
body has attained perfect development. She 
has learned to value herself at her real worth, 
because such a man as Clarence Ferrers has 
thouffht her deserving of his regard. She is 
not the less humble, but she is no longer self- 
despising and self-neglectfuL In order to do 
honor to her husband, she has striven to be all 
he would have her, and the result is one of the 
most intellectual and elegant of women of whom 
our country can boast, llie " light" which was 
threatened with extinction has now found " its 
right socket," and no brighter luminary shines 
either in the world of fashion, or in the circle 
of home. 
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Thb prindipal front of the Capitol presents a 
▼ery noble appearance as the spectator advances 
to it in the point of view taken by the artist ; 
and, from what is shown of the proportions and 
size of the building, a very imposing effect is pro- 
duced. Its height, the ascending terraces, the 
monument and its fountain, the grand balustrade 
of freestone which protects the offices below, and 
the distinct object which it forms standing alone 
on its lofty ' site, combine to make up uie im- 
pression of grandeur, in which its architectural 
defects are lost or forgotten. The President of 
the United States, on uie Fourth of July of this 
year, laid the comer stone of an additional winff 
to the Capitol, which will be immediately erected 
of white marble. 

The district of Columbia, which was set apart 
to the General Congress by the different States, 
is not densely popumted ; and its distance from 
the sea, and the natiiral independence of its posi- 
tion, render it impossible that it should ever be- 
come a commercial or a thickly populated mart. 

The city of Washington is situated on the Po- 
tomac ; and in a little volume written b^ a de- 
scendant of Washington, an account is given of 
the first survey of this river by the great patriot, 
with reference to the navigation above tide- 
water : — 

" The canoe, or pirogue," says the author, " in 
which General Washington and a party of 
friends first made the survey of the Potomac, 
was hollowed out of a large poplar tree, on the 
estate of Colonel Johnson, of frederick county, 
Maryland. This humble bark was placed upon 
a waggon, hauled to the margin of the Mono- 
cacy nver, launched into the stream, and there 
received its honoured freight. The (General was 
accompanied by Gk)vemor Johnson, one of the 
first commissioners for the location of the city of 



Washington, and several other gentlemen. At 
night&l^ it was usual for the party to land and 
seek quarters of some of the planters, or £bu> 
mers, who lived near the banks of the river, in 
all the pride and comfort of old-fiishioned kind- 
Ihiess and hospitidity. Putting up for a night 
at a respectable farmer's, the General and the 
two Johnsons were shown into a room, having 
but two beds. * Come, gentlemen,' said Wash- 
ington, * who will be my bedfellow V Both de- 
clined. Colonel Johnson often afterwards de- 
clared, that greatly as he should have felt honored 
by sudi intimacy, the awe and reverence with 
which the chief nad inspired him, even in their 
daily and unreserved intercourse, would have 
made the liberty seem little short of profanation. 

" While the party were exploring in the vici- 
nity of Haroer's Ferry, news arrived of the 
burning at the stake of Colonel Crawford, by 
the Indians at Sandusky. Washington became 
excited to tears at hearing the recital, for Craw- 
ford had been one of the companions of his early 
life, and had often been his rival in athletic ex- 
ercises. The unfortimate man was brave as a 
lion, and had served with great distinction in 
ttie war of the revolution. Tears soon gave way 
to indignation, and Washington, pomting to 
a lofty rock which juts over the stream, at its 
remarkable passage through the mountain, ex- 
claimed, witn a voice tremulous from feeling, 
*By heaven! were I the sole judge of these In- 
dians, it would be slight retaliation to hurl every 
spectator of his death from that height into the 
abyss.' " 

To the reader who venerates the name of the 
great patriot, no anecdote, however trifling, 
told in connection with the monuments of his 
greatness, can be unappropriate or uninteresting. 
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HEBE. 

I SAW thd fewinkla of white feet» 
I aaw the flaah of xobes daeoeiwling ; 

Before her ran an influence fleet, 
That bowed my heart like barley bending^. 

M in bore fields, the neaTching bees 
Pilot to blooms beyond our finding, 

It led me on, by sweet degrees 
Joy's simple honey-cells unbinding. 

Those Graces were that seemed grim Fates; 
With neoror love the sky leaned o*er me ; 

The long-sought Secret's golden gates 
On musical hinges swung before me. 

I saw the brimmed bowl in her grasp 
Thrilling with godhood ; like a lover 

I sprang the proflbredUfe to clasp;— 
The beaker fell ; the luck was over. 

The Earth has drunk the vintage up : 
What boots it patch the goblet's splinten ? 

Can Summer fill the icy cup^ 
Whose treacherous crystal is but Winter'sf 

O spendthrift Haste I await the Gods ; 
Tbebr nectar crowns tha lips of Patlenee; 



Haste scatters on unthankful sods 
The immortal gift in vain libations. 

Coy Uebe flies from those that woo. 
And shtms the hands would seise upon her ; 

Follow thy life, and she will sue 
To pour for thee the cup of honor. 



REMEMBERED MUSIC. 
A rmAOMurr. 
TmcK-roshing, like an ooean vast 
Of Usons the for prairie shaking. 
The notes crowd heavily and fast 
As surfii, one plunging while the lost 
Draws seaward fimn its foamy bieaking. 

Or in low murmurs th^ began. 

Rising and tiling momently. 
As o'er a haip ifioUon 
A fltftil breese, \mtil th^ ran 

Up to a sodden ecstaqr. 

And then, like minute drops of rain 

Ringing in water rilvery. 
They lingering dropped and dropped again. 

Tin it was almost like a pain 
To listen when the next woold be. 



WHAT CAN WOMAN D01 OR, THE INFLUENCE OF AN EXAMPLE. 



BT AUCE B. KSAL. 



^'I AM clad yon admire my pretty coiisin," 
said Isabel Gray to a gentleman seated near 
her. ^' She deserves all ber good fortune, which 
is the highest possible compliment when you see 
how devoted her husband is and what a palace- 
like home he has ^ven her." 

" It does, indee<^ seem the very abode of taste 
and elegance," and the speaker looked around 
the luxurious apartment with undisguised 
admiration. 

The room, with its occupants, seemed, in the 
mellow light which came from lotus-shaped vases, 
like a fine old picture set in a gorgeous frame. 
The curtains, frilling in fluted folds, shut out the 
dreariness of a chill November night— 4i glowing 
carpet, on whose velvet surfsice seemed thrown 
the richest flowers and the most luscious fruits, 
in wild but graceful confusion, muffled the tread 
of the well-trained servants. A few rare pictures 
hung upon the walls, and a group of beautiful 
women were conspicuous among the guests who 
this evening shared the hospitaSty of the master 
of the mansion. The dessert had just been 
placed upon the table — rare fruits were heaped 
in baskets of delicate JS^vreSy that looked woven 
rather than moulded into their graceful shapes ; 
cones and pyi*amids of delicately tinted ices, and 
sparkling bon-bons — ^in fine, all that could tempt 
the most fastidious appetite, had been gathered 
together for this bridal feast. 

V ery happy was William Rushton that night, 
and how fondly he glanced, in the pauses of 
conversation, toward his lovely wife, who, for 
the first time, had assumed her place as mistress 
of all this elegance. But her^s was a subdued 
and quiet loveliness, 

" Not radiant to a strangtfi eyo," 

and many wondered that his choice should have 
fallen upon her, when Isabel Gray seemed so 
much better suited to his well-known fastidious- 
ness. Isabel had passed the season of early girl- 
hood, yet her clear brow was as smooth, and her 
complexion as glowing, as when she had first 
entered society, the belle of the season. Four 
winters had passed, and, to the astonishment of 
many an acquaintance, she was still unmarried ; 
and now, as the bridemaid of the wealthy Mrs. 
Bushton, she was once more the centre of fashion 
— ^the observed of alL 

Glittering glasses, of &nciful shape and trans- 
parent as if they had been the crystal goblets of 
Shiraz, were ^)arkling among the fruits and 
flowers. Already they were foaming to the brim 
with wines, that might have warmed the heart 
of the convivial Clarence himself whose age was 
the topic of discourse among the gentlemen and 
of comment to their pretty listeners, who were 
well aware that added years would be no great 
advantage to them in the eyes of these boasting 
connoisseurs. 

" No one can refuse that," came to the ears of 
Isabel Gray, in the midst of an animated con- 
versation. 



'^ The health of our &ir hosteis," sai^ her oom- 
panion, by way of explanation. ^We are all 
friends, you know. Your glass. Miss Gray,^' and 
he motioned the attendant to fill it. 

'' Excuse me,^* said she, in a quick, earnest 
voice, which drew the attention of all. '* I will 
drink to Lucy with all mv heart, but in water, 
if you please," and she playfully filled the tall ^ 
glass from a water goblet near her. 

^May I be permitted to follow Miss Gray^s 
example ? She must not claim all the honor of 
this new fashion," and the speaker, a young man 
with a fine though somewhat sad &oe, suited the 
action to the word. 

Courtesy subdued the astonishment and re- 
momstranoes of the host and his fashionable 
friends, and this strange freak of Miss Ghray's 
formed the topic of conversation after the ladies 
withdrew. 

'^ I do not think it a fancy — ^Isabel Gray always 
acts frx>m principle," said one of the party, with 
whom she had been conversing; and Kobert 
Lewis, for so they called her supporter in this 
unparalleled refusal, gaily declared himself 
bound, for that night at least, to drink nothing 
but water, for her sake. 

" Oh, Isabel, how could you do so ?" said her 
cousin, as they re-entered the drawing-room, and 
the ladies had dispersed in various groups to 
examine and admire its decorationB. 
" Do what, dear Lucy 1" 
"Why, act in such a strange way. I neT^er 
knew you to refuse wine before. You mighty at 
least, have touched the glass with your lips, as yon 
always have done. Mr. Bushton was too polite 
to remonstrate, but I saw he looked terrihiy 
annoyed. He is so proud of his wines, too, and 
I wanted him to like you so much. I would not 
have had it happen — oh, for any thing !" and the 
little lady clasped her hands with a most tragical 
look of distress. 

"How very terrible! Is it such a mighty 
offence ? But, seriously, it was not a freak. I 
shall never take wine again." 

" And all my parties to attend ? You will be 
talked about all winter. Why, nothing is 
expected of a ladynow-a-daysbutto sip the least 
possible quantity ; and, besides, champagne, you 
know, Isabel— diampagne never hurt any one." 
" I have seen too much of its ill effects to agree 
with you there, Lucy. It has led to intemperance 
again and again. My heart has long condemned 
the practice of convivial drinking, and I cannot 
countenance it even by seemijiq to join. Think 
of poor Talfourd — whc^ made him a beggar and 
a maniac! He was your husband^s college 
friend." 

" Oh, that is but one in a thousand ; and, be- 
sides, what influence can you possibly have. 
Who, think you, will be the better man for seeing 
you so rude — ^I most say it^-*as to refuse to take 
wine with him)" 

" We nonecxfos know iihe infladnee we exert 
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— pe(rlutp6 never will know it in this world. 
Bat, stiU, the principle remains the same. To- 
night, however, I had a definite object in my 
pointed refusal Young Lewis has recently made 
a resolution to avoid every thing that can lead 
liim into his one fault. Noble, generous to Hhe 
half of his kingdom* — highly cultivated, and 
wealthy, he nearly shipwredced his fortune when 
abroad, brother tells me by dissipation — ^the effect 
of this same wann-hearted, generous nature. It is 
but very lately he has seen what a moral and men- 
tal ruin threatened him, and hsus resolved to gain a 
mastery over the temptation. I knew of it by 
accident, and I should not tell it, even to you, 
only that it may prevent his being rallied by Mr. 
Kuahton or yoursehl To-night was his first 
triaL I saw the struggle between custom, pride, 
and good i^solutions. If he had yielded then, he 
would have become disheartened on reflection, 
and, perhaps, abandoned his new life altogether. 
I cannot tell — our fate in this world is decided 
by such trivial events. At any rate, I have 
spared him one stroke — ^he will be stronger next 
time to refuse for himself" 

^ I should not have dreamed of all this ! Why 
I thought it was only his Parisian gallantry that 
made him join with you ; but, then, if he has 
once been dissipated, the case is hopeless." 

" Oh no, Lucy, not hopeless ; when a strong 
judgment is onoe convinced, it is the absence of 
reflection, or a little moral courage, at first, that 
ruins so many." 

'^ Excellent, excellent!" cried the lively Mrs. 
Moore, who came up just in time to hear isabers 
closing sentence — "11 Miss Gray is not turned 
temperance lecturer ! Come, ladies, let her have 
a numerous audience while she is about it. Ah, 
I know yon think to get into Father Mathew^s 
good graces. Shall you call upon him when he 
arrives, and offer your services as assistant ?" 
■ ''Wew«i«di«^8»ngthetK»8ibmt7 0f entin 
reformaition," said Isabel, calmly, quite unmoved 
by Mrs. Moore^s covert sarcasms, to the ladies 
who now gathered round the lounge on which 
she sat. " The reformation of a man who has 
been onoe intemperate, I mean." 

^Oh, intemperance is so shoddngiv vulgar, 
my dear," quavered forth Mrs. Bradford, the 
stately aunt of the hostess. '^ How can you talk 
about such things t Ko, to be sure, when a man 
is once dosipated, you might as well give him up. 
He's lost to society, that^i certain ; besides, we 
women have nothing to do with it." 

** I beg your pardon, my dear madam, but I 
think we have a great deal to do, though not in 
the way of assisting Father Mathew to address 
Tempexanoe Conventions, as Mrs. Moore kindly 
suggests. Moreover, I have known a confirmed 
inebriate, bo supposed, to give up all his old 
associations, and become a useful and honorable 
member of society." 

^ Tell US about it, please, Mrs. Gray," uiiged 
£mily Bradford, deeply interested. '' Tliere will 
be pknty of time before the gentlemen oome in." 

Aixl as the request was seconded by many 
voices, Isabel told her simple tale. 

* ^There is no romance about it, Miss £mily ; 

r 'n r I _ 

* The dreomctanoM ht/n ntatod tn sabitiiBtkiOy 1sii«. 



but you rememb^ those pretty habitHihirts you 
admired so much last fall — and i/ou have seen 
me wear them, Mrs. Moore. They were made 
by a woman — a ladif whom I first saw years 
ago, when I passed my vacations at Milton, a 
little town not far from Harrisbur^e. My Aunt 
Gray was very domestic, and thou^t it no dis- 
grace to the wife of a judge, and one of the most 
Srominent men in the state, to see after her own 
ousehold. 

" There was a piece of linen to be made up one 
vacation ; and I remember goin^ into my aunt's 
room and finding her surrounded by * sleeves and 
gussets and bands *— <;utting out and arranging 
them with the most exemplary patience. ' Pray, 
aunt, why do you bother yourself with such 
things r I said, for I was full of boarding-ediool 
notions on the dignity of idleness. ' Why don't 
you leave it for a seamstress.* 

^' ' K you will go with me this afternoon to see 
my seamstress, you will find out. I should like 
you to see her.' And that afternoon our walk 
ended at a plain brown frame house, with nothing 
to relieve its unsightliness but a luxuriant morn- 
ing-glory vine, which covered one of the lower 
windows. 

" * How is Mrs. Hall to-day V aunt said to a 
dirty little fellow who was making sand pies on 
the front step. 

" * She's in there,' was all the answer we re- 
ceived, as he pointed toward a door on the right 
of the little hall. 

^ ' Come in,' said a faint and very gentle voice; 
and, at first, I could hardly see who had spoken, 
the room was so shaded by the leafy curtain 
which had interlaced its fragile stems over the 
front window. There was a neat rag carpet on 
the Aoor; a few plain chairs, a table, and a 
bureau, ranged round the room ; but drawn near 
the window, so that the light fell directly upon 
it, was a bed, covered by a well-worn counter- 
pane, though, like everything else, it was very 
neat and dean — and here, supported in a sitting 

Sosture by pillows, was my aunt's seamstress. I 
o not thmk she had been naturally beautiful — 
but her features, wasted by long illness, were 
very delicate, ana her eyes were hurge, and with 
the brilliancy you sometimes see in consumptives, 
yet a look of inexpressible sadness. She was 
very pale in that soft emerald light made by the 
foliage, and this was relieved by a faint hectic 
that, if possible, increased the pallor. She smiled 
as she saw my aunt, and welcomed us both very 
gratefullv. As she held out her long thin hand, 
you could see every blue vein dj^tinctlv. I 
noticed that she wore a thimble, and around her. 
on the bedj were scattered bits of linen ana 
sewing implements. You cannot tell how strange 
it seemed to see her- take up a wristband and 
bend over it, seating stitch alter stitch with ihe 
regularity of an autcmiaton, while she talked 
with us. She seemed already dying, and this 
industry was almost painful to witness. 

''I gathered from her conversation with my 
aunt^ — while I looked on and wondered^ — ^that 
Mrs. Hall had long been a confirmed invalid. 
They evesk spoke of a ruptured blood-vessel, from 
the effects of which she was now suffering. She 
did not comi^sin — ^there was not asingle murmur 
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at her illness, or the hard fate that compelled 
her to work for her daily bread. I never saw 
such perfect cheerfulness, and yet I knew, from 
the contracted features and teasing cough, that 
she was suffering intensely. The little savage 
we had seen on our arrival, proved to be the son 
of her landlady, who was also her nurse and 
waiting-maid. 

" I was very much interested, and, by the time 
we bade her good-bye, I had sketched out quite 
a romance, in which I was sure she had been the 
principal actor. 

^'rooT lady,' said I, the instant we were out 
of the gate. * Why do you let her work, aunt 1 
Why don't you take her home, you have so many 
vacant rooms — or, at least, I should think, there 
were rich people enough in Milton to support 
her entirely. She does not look fit to hold a 
needle? Has she no children? and when did 
her husband die 1 — ^was she very wealthy V 

^ I poured out my questions so fast that aunt 
had not time to answer any one of them, and I 
had been so much encaged, that I had not no- 
ticed a man reeling along the side-walk toward 
us, until just in time to escape the rude contact 
of his touch, from which I shrunk almost 
shrieking. 

" * Who told you that Mrs. Hall was a widow, 
Isabel?* said aunt, to divert me from my 
mishap. 

*^ * Nobody ; but I knew it at once, as soon as 
I looked at her ; how lonely she must be — and 
how terrible to see one's best friend die, and 
know you cannot call them back again.' 

^'^^ot half so dread^l, dear,' answered she 
veiT seriously, ' as to live on from day to day 
and see the gradual death of the soul, while the 
body is unwasted. It would be a happy day for 
Mrs. Hall that made her a widow, though she. 
poor thing, might not think so. That wretchea 
Inebriate ' — and she pointed to the man we had 
just met — ^ IB her husband ; and this is why she 

Elies her needle when we would willinglv save 
er from all labor. She cannot bear that hs 
should be indebted to the charity of strangers.' 

''It was even so, for the poor fellow had 
reached the garden-gate, and was staggering in. 
'^ ' So he goes home to her day after day,* con- 
tinued aunt ; 'and so it has been since a few years 
after their marriage. When I first came here, he 
had a neat shop m the village, and was consi- 
dered one of the most promismg young men in 
the neighbourhood. Such an excellent workman 
— such a clever fellow — so fond and proud of his 
wife ; and everybody said that Charlotte Adams 
had married ' out of all trouble,' in the country 
phrase. Poor girl ! she had only entered a sea of 
misfortunes — for, from the death of her only 
child, a fine little fellow, they have been going 
down. It is a (common storv. ^First, the shop 
was given up, and he worked by the day ; not 
lone after, they moved to a smaller house, and 
sola most of their fiimiture. It was then she 
first commenced sewing, and, with all her indus- 
try she could scarcely get along. She could never 
deny him money when she had* it — and this, with 
his own earnings, were roent at the tavern. She 
remonstrated in vain. He would promise to do 
better — ^in his sober momenta he was aU contri- 



tion, and called himself a wretch to grieve such 
a good wife. I do not believe she has ever re- 
proached him, save by a glance of sorrowful en- 
treaty, such as I have often seen her give when 
he entered as now he ia going to her. 

"'She was never very well, and under re- 
peated trials, and sorrow and mortification, her 
health gave way. Many a time have I parted 
with her, never expecting to see her alive again; 
but there is some concealed principle of vitality 
which supports her. Perhaps it is the hope that 
she will yet see her husband what he has been. 
I fear she hopes in vaiiL for if ever there was a 
man given over to the demon of intemperance it 
is James Hall. But it is for this reason that she 
refuses the assistance of her acquaintances, and 
works on from day to day, sometimes, as now, 
unable to leave her bed. Of course she is well 
paid, and has plenty of work, for everybody 
pities her, and all admire the wonderful paUence, 
cheerfulness, and industry which she exhibits. 
She never speaks to any one, even to me, of her 
husband's faults. K she ever mentions hun it is 
to say, ' James has been such a good nurse this 
week — ^he has the kindest heart in the world.' 
'She is a heroine,' exclaimed my aunt warmly. 
'The best wiffe I ever knew — and if there is 
mercy in heaven, she will be repaid for all she 
has suffered in this world.' 

" ' Poor lady !' I thought and said a hundred 
times that week. I suppose I must have tired 
everybody with talking about Mrs. HalL'* 

" And did you ever see her again — did she die, 
Miss Gray ?'* asked Emily Bradford, as Isabel 
paused in her narration. 

" I told you she made those pretty habit^irts 
for me. They were not in fashion in those days 
if you will recoUect. The first summer after my 
debut in society I passed at Milton. I never 
shall forget the second evening of my visit. If you 
recollect, there was a great temperance move- 
ment through all our towns and villages just about 
that time. Beformed inebriates had become the 
apostles of temperance, and went from village 
to village, rousinff the inhabitants by their un- 
learned but wonderfrd eloquence. Public meet- 
ings were held in the town-haU at Milton 
nightly, and bv uncle's invitation — for he went 
heart and hand with the newly awakened spirit 
of reform — ^aunt and myself accompanied him to 
one of these strange gatherings. It was with 
the greatest difSlculty we could get a seat. 
Bough labourers, with their wives and children, 
crowded side by side with the Hite of the little 
place ; boys of every age and size filled up the 
mterstices, with a strange variety of faces and 
expressions. The speaker of the evening was 
introduced just as we entered. He was tall, 
with a wan, haggard-looking face, and the most 
brilliant, flashmg eyes I ever saw. A few 
months ago he hsui been an outcast from society, 
and now, with a frame weakened by past ex- 
cesses, but with a spirit as strong as that which 
animated the old reformers, he stood forth, 
going as it were ' from house to house, saying, 
peace be imto you.' Peace, which had fled from 
nis own hearth when he gave way to temptation, 
but which now returning, ui^ed him to bear 
glad tidings to other homes. 
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" I never listened to such straiuze and thrilling 
eloquence. I have seen Fanny £emble as Por- 
tia plead with Shylock with all l^e energy of 
justice, and the force of her passionate nature, but 
thouffh that was beyond my powers of concep- 
tion, 1 was not moved as now. With what toucn- 
ing pathos he recounted the sorrows, the wast- 
ing, mournful want endured by the drunkard's 
w^e ! The sickness of hope deferred and crushed 
— the destruction of all happiness here, or hope 
of it hereafter ! It was wnat his own eyes had 
seen, his own acts had caused — and it was the 
eloquence of simple truth. More than one 
thought of poor Mrs. HalL I am sure. As for 
myself, I know not when I have been so excited ; 
and after the exhausted speaker had concluded 
bis thrilling appeal, and the whole rude assembly 
joined in a song arranged to the plaintive air of 
' Auld Lang Syne' — ^more like a triumphal chant 
it seemed, as it surged through the room — ^I 
foreot all rules of form, and though I had sung 
noudng but tame Italian cavatincu for vears, my 
voice rose with the rest, forgetful of all but the 
scene around me. ' 

" Scarce had the last strains died away, when, 
through the crowded isles, passing the very seat 
we occupied, some one pressed forward with 
trembling eagerness. At first I did not recog- 
nize hun — ^but uncle started and made way for 
him to the table in front of the speaker's seat. 
A confused murmur of voices ran through the 
room, as one and another saw him grasp the 
printed pledge which was lying there, with the 
eagerness of a dying man. The first name sub- 
scribed to the solemn promise of total abstinence 
that nifl^ht was James Hall. When it was an- 
nounced by my uncle himself whose voice was 
fairly tremulous with pleasure, the effect was 
electrical. The whole assembly rose, and the 
room rang with three cheers from stentorian 
voices. All order was at an end. Men of all 
classes and conditions pressed forward to take 
him by the hand, and more names were affixed 
to the pledffe that night than any one coidd 
have counted on. 

^ It was a proud tribute paid to woman's in- 
fluence, when James Hall, grasping the hand of 
the speaker, ejaculated — ' Oh, it was the picture 
you drew of what my poor wife has suffered. 
Heaven bless her ! she has been an angel to me 
—poor wretch that I am.' 

*' My aunt's first impulse was to fly to Mrs. 
Hall with the good news, but, ' Let him be the 
bearer of the glad tidings himself,' she said 
afterward; 'we will offer our congratulations 
tomorrow.' And never were congratulations 
more sincerely received than by the pale invalid, 
trembluig even yet with the fear that her great 
happiness was not reaL" 

" Oh I very well," broke in Mrs. Bradford. 
" Quite a scene, my dear ; you should have been 
a novelist. But did he keep it? — tha;Cs the 
thing." 

" Y ou would not ask, my dear madam," an- 
swered Isabel, ''if you could have witnessed 
another ' scene,' as you term it, in which Mrs. 
Hall was an actress. 

''There is a pretty little cottage standiiig at 
the very foot of tiie lane which leads to my 



uncle's house. Thia has been built since that 
memorable evening by Mr. Hall, now con* 
sidered the best workman, and one of the most 
respected men in Milton ; and it was furnished 
by nis wife's industry. Her health was restored 
as if by a miracle ; it was indeed such, but 
wrought by the returned industry, self-respect, 
and devotion of her husband. My aunt and my- 
self were her guests only a few months ago, th& 
evening of her removal to her new home. 

" We entered before her little preparations 
were quite finished, and found Mrs. Hall ar- 
ranging some light window curtains for the 
prettily ftumished parlour, while a fine curly- 
naired, blue-eyed little fellow was rolling on the 
carpet at her feet. She was still pale, and will 
never be strong agaio, but a happier wife and 
mother this world cannot contain. Her reward 
has been equal to her great self-sacrifice, and 
not only this, but the example of her husband 
has reformed many of his old associates, who at 
first jeered at him when he refused to join them. 
There is not a bar now in all Milton, for one 
iannot be supported." 

More than one thoughtless girl in the little 
group clustered around Isabel, began, for the 
nrst time, to feel their responsibility as women, 
when her little narrative was concluded. But 
the current of thought and education is not so 
easily turned, and by the tune the gentlemen 
entered the room, most of them had forgotten 
every thing, but the desire to outshine each 
other in their food graces. 

Emily Bradford alone remained in the shadow 
of a curtain, quiet and apart ; and as she stood 
there musing, her heart beat faster, it may be, 
with an unadknowledged pang of jealousy as she 
saw Kobert Lewis speaking earnestly with 
Isabel. 

" Heaven bless you. Miss Gray ! I confess I 
wavered — ^you have made me ashamed of my^ 
weakness ; I will not mind their taunting now,"* 
was all that the grateful, warm-hearted man 
could say ; and he knew by the friendly clasp- 
of Isabel's hand that nothing more was needed. 
Who amonff that group of noble and beautiful 
women had more reason for happiness than 
Isabel Gray ? Ah, my sisters, if you could but 
realise that all beauty and grace are but talents 
entrusted to your keeping, and that the happi- 
ness of many may rest upon the most trivial 
act, you would not use tnat loveliness for an 
ignoble tritimph, or so thoughtlessly tread the- 

path of daily fife ! 

♦ ♦ ♦ # * 

"Oh, Isabel !" said LucyRushton, bursting inta 
her cousin's room, 'some two years from the 
scenes we have recorded, " what am I to do ? 
Pray, advise me, for you always know every- 
thing." 

" Not quite as wise as that, dear, but what am: 
I to do for you 1" 

" Oh, Emily Bradford has been proposed for 
by young Lewis ; and aunt, who sees only his 
weflulth and connections, is crazy for the match. 
Emily really loves him devotedly ; and what am 
I to do, knowing how near he once came ta 
downright intemperance 1 Is it my duty, or \a 
it not^ to tell a\mt 1 It has no effect on Emily, 
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and, beddes, he confessed it all to her when he 
proposed." 

"And what does she saj f* 

'' Wh J, it*s your fault, after all, for she quotes 
a story you told that same night I heard about 
his foUy. You told me that, too. Well, he de- 
clares he has not drank a glass of wine sinoe 
then, and never will a^ain ; — particularly if he 
has Emily for his guiding angel, I suppose, and 
all that sort of thing. And she believes him, of 
course." 

"Well, *of course' — don't say it so despair- 
ingly ; why not ? I do, most assuredly. I might 
perhaps have distrusted the reformation, if it 
had been solely on Emily's accoimt — a pledge 
made to gain her ; but, il I am not very much 
mistaken, I think I can trace their attachment 
to that same eventful night, but I am very cer- 
tain he did not declare himself until quite 
recently." 



'' So I am to let Emily run the risk ?" 
'^ Yes, if she chooses it ; though I do not think 
there is much. I should have no hesitation to 
marry Lewis if I loved him. EmUy is a 
thoughtful, sensible girL She does not act 
without jud^ent, and she is just the woman 
to be the wife of an impulsive, generous man 
like Lewis. Sufficient time has elapsed to 
try his prind]^e8, and her companionship will 
strengthen them." 

And so it proved ; for there are now few 
happier homes than the cheerful, hospitable 
household over which Emily Lewis presides. 
Isabel Gray is always a &vourite guest, and 
Robert predicts that she will never marry. It 
may prove so, for die is not of those who would 
sacrinoe herself for fortune, or give her hand to 
any man she did not thoroughly respect and 
sympathise with, to escape that really very 
tolerable fate — becoming an old maid. 



WANT OF MAERIED BELLES IN AMERICAN SOCIETY. 

-^ — 

BT N. PARKER WILLIS. 



J>uU» — " For women are as roaee, whose fiur flower 

Being onoe dispUyed, doth fkll that very hour. 

Viola, — " And bo they ore 1 alas that it is so— 

To die ev'n when they to perfection grow V* 



Let us shape out a similitude, to outline first 
a little what we have to say : — 

Our entrance to this life and our entrance to 
the next, are the dawns of two successive morn- 
ings of the days of eternity. Our forenoon is 
childhood ; our iM>on brings us to adult com- 
pleteness : our afternoon and snnaet are the enjoy- 
ment of the ripening of foregone hours ; our 
evening is the thoughtful and willing relinquish- 
ment of flaring day, the loss of which is com- 
pensated oy the fainter and purer Ughts which 
beckon with twinkles from the sky above us ; 
and our nddnight and darkest howr is the old 
age in which we wait for another morning. 

But these portions of our day of life are 
capable, to a certain extent, of differing in their 
distribution of enjoyment---as the distribution 
of light in the common day differs with climate 
and atmospheric changes. Leaving, to the fancy 
of the reader, the tr^nng out of other obvious 
analogies — (how, for instance, a morning of lower^ 
ing sky will protract the forenoon's ripening, and 
how clouds may hasten our eveniiur and hide 
the stars from our lengthened midnigLt) — let us 
select the conmion phenomenon of a November 
day in LondoTi, when there is no daylight till an 
hour before noon, and when, an hour after noon, 
the lamps are lit and night prematurely com- 
mences. For this corresponds with curious 
truthfulness, we think, to the duration of the 
afternoon (or period of active enjoyment,) in the 
aav cf female life in America^ 

Poe^nr aside, the cultivated woman is put 
earlier ^^ on the shel^'* in this country, than in 
any other — obliged by public opinion, that is to 
^7* ^ p^^ .up 0oon after the birth of a first 
child all active participation in society, and 
devote herself to tne cares of her nunery, or (in 
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addition,) to such ostentations of dress and 
establishment as may be prompted by the neces- 
sities or vanities of the family position or ambi- 
tion. Display and the domestic virtues, in fact, 
are all a woman has to choose from who wishes 
to pass in common acceptation for " an exemplary 
wife." 

But does not woman, at any age when she can 
exercise it, owe a share of her time, attention, 
and influence, to general society 1 Or, if she has 
no social dtUies (out of her own family,) has she 
not social privileges^ if she chooses to avail her- 
self of them ? May not a married woman, con- 
sistently with all her obligations to husband and 
children, be an object of attention and attraction 
to a well chosen circle of acquaintance — shining 
by her powers of conversation, her elegance, and 
her powers of pleasing ? Is it not important to 
daughters, that their mothers shoula go into 
society with them, as companions — share m their 
gaieties and in the admiration they excite-^e 
intunate with their intimates - sympathetic 
enough with girlish tastes and interests, to be 
their confidants and advisers ? 

The most delightful age of woman, in cultivated 
society, is between the noon and the evening of 
her life— when her attentiveness of mind is cabn ; 
when her discriminations are rational ; when her 
self-approbation knows what it receives, and her 
preference knows what it bestows ; when she ia 
wise enough to be an adviser and counsellor to a 
male Mend, and yet attractive enough to awaken 
no less respect than admiration. It is this most 
diamun^andmostpartakeablej)eriod of a woman^s 
life that is lost to .^jnericansociety. The exchange 
of thought and feeling, in fitshionable cirdes, is 
carried on, on the fem^ cide, by girls, with only 
school knowledge and their natunl instincts to 
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gaide them ; while the mothers (who should be 
the inseparable stems and leaves of these half- 
blown flowers), are at home, limiting their com- 
pleted powers to the cares which a nursery maid 
would do as well, or appearing occasionally at a 
large party, to sit, unattended to, against the 
wall. The general tone of society — ^its tastes, 
partialities, and prejudices — are shaped and 
colored acccordinffly. Bread-and-butter standards 
prevail. An intelligent foreigner, who was taken 
to a stylish party in New York, on his first 
arrival, and introduced to the leading beaux and 
belles, is said to have remarked, towajrd the dose 
of the evening : — ^ Charming children 1 but 
where are the grown-up people ?" 

It is the men, however, who lose most b^ this 
post-nuptial *' taking of the veiL" The majority 
of youths admire without ehoosing. They pay 
attention where it is expected, or encouraged. 
Kot one in a thousand has a mind or taste of his 
own, or would venture to show any nataral in- 
vtiBct of preference, unsupported by the attenr 
tion of others to the same object. For an hour 
of mere ecmversation at a party, or the ezchang- 
ini( of sentiment in a rational friendship with a 



superior woman, there is little or no taste. But 
it might be otherwise. It might be " the fa^ion** 
for young men to have married friends as well 
as dancing partners — ^to value talking with lovely 
and thoughtful mothers as well as flirting with 
pretty and giddy daughters — to admire and 
appreciate the sex, in its ripeness and complete- 
ness, as well as in its immaturity and thought- 
lessness. This would easily be brought about if 
cultivated middle-aged women would dress and 
gp to parties to pleas? and to be admired — ^the 
refined, among middle-aged m>en, of course, 
coming out from their retirement (when there 
was anything to come for,) and society thus 
gainii^ two varieties of contributors to its gaiety 
— ^varieties, besides, which, in other and older 
countries, are prized as giving a brilliant circle 
all its value. What the effect of this new two- 
fold admixture would be, on the tone of the 
general polite intercourse of New York, and 
especially on the characters of young men and 
young women, whose minds and tastes are mate- 
rially influenced by what they encounter in 
society, it is easy for the most casual observer to 
divine. 



THE LADY OF CASTLE WINDECK. 



BT WXLUAH CULIiEN BBTANT. 



Blui in thy raortinff chMg«r I 
That 8ta^ but ctiaats thy sight ; 

He is luring thee ou to Windeck, 
With Ilia ««**«"^Wg finr and flight. 

Now, wfaATo tho mouldering tunrota 

Of the outer gate oriee^ 
Tl^ knight gased over the ruins 

Where the stag wm loet to hia eyen 

The sun ahaae hot above him ; 

The castle was still as death ; 
He wiped the sweat ftom his forehead^ 

With a deep and weaiy bNoth. 

** Who now will bring me a beaker 
Of the rich old wine that here. 

In the choked up vaults of Windeck» 
Has Iain for many a year f ' 

The careless words had soaroely 

Time from his lips to ihll. 
When the lady of Castle Windeck 

Came round the ivy-walL 

He saw the glorious maiden 
In her snow-white drapery stand. 

The bunch of keys at her grirdle. 
The beaker high in her hand. 



He quaffed that rich old vintage ; 

'With an eager lip he quaflSad; 
But he took into his bosom 

A iie with the grateAil draught. 

Her eyes uniathomed brightness I 
The flowing gold of her hair I 

He folded his bonds in homage, 
And murmured a lover's prayer. 

She gave him a look of pify, 

A gentle look of pain ; 
And quickly as he had seen her 

She passed from his sight again. 

And ever, from that moment^ 
He haunted the ruins there, 

A sleepless, restless wanderer, 
A watcher with despair. 

Ohost*Ukeand pale he wandered. 
With a dreamy, haggard eye ; 

He seemed not one of the living,, 
And yet he oould not die. 

'Tis said that the lady met him. 
When manyyeacs had poat^ 

And kissing his lips, released him 
From the burden of life at last. 



LIFE IN THE W O D &— A SONG. 
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A MXBBT life does the hunter lead t 
He wakes with the dawn of day ; 

He whistles his dog— he mounts his steed. 
And hies to the woods away I 

The Hghtaome tramp of the deer hell mark. 
As they troop in herds along ; 

And bis rifle startles the cheerfhl laik^ 
As she carols her morning song. 



The hunter's life is the Kfe (br me f 

That is the life fbr a man ! 
Let others idng of a home on the sea, 

But match me the woods If you can. 
Then givto me a gun— ITe an eye to marie 

The deer, as they bound along t 
Xy stead, dog, and gun, and the eheeifiil lari^ 

To carol my morning qong. 
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SHOET PATENT LECTURES-No. 1. 



BT BEAN SWIFT THE TOUNOXR. 



OK BXAUTT. 
VfXt.— Nongfat under bMTon io itrongly doth aUtire 
Tbe aenoe of nsAn, and all bia mind poaaeaae^ 
Aa beautiea lovely baite^ that doth procore 
Great 'vranioura oft ^idr Tigora to reproime. 
And mighty handa foxget their manlineaae ; 
Drawn -with the powre of a heert-robhing eye^ 
And wrapt in fettera of a golden trenao, 
That can with melting pleaauanoe molifye^ 
Their hardened hearta enured to blood and crueUy. 



Mt HsARisis — ^I suppose that all of you hare 
t>fteii felt the despotic power of beauty, and 
liaye had your obdurate, adamantine, calcined 
liearts softened down by its omnipotency to the 
yielding substance of a boiled carrot. That 
which appertains to the flesh, is most arbitrair 
and soul-fretting in its influence ; but that which 
•belongs to nature alone— such as fills the whole 
universe with its allurements — is calculated 
rather to inspire, and raise the thoughts up to 
that concentrated essence of beautj which 
sparkles with loveliness from the beginning to 
tne end of the end. I shall dwell first upon the 
beauties of nature ; but, as saith the auctioneer, 
I can't dwell long, for my discourse must be 
condensed into a certain number of paragraphs, 
beyond which limit I care not to trespass. 

My dear friends — ^it matters not upon which- 
soever side we turn our eyes, we behold such 
beauty in its primitive nakedness as cannot fail 
to captivate the heart of every true worshipper 
of the God of nature, and make him feel as 
though ten thousand slugs were crawling up and 
down the ossified railway of his back. Look at 
yonder myriads of stars that glitter and sparkle 
frt)m the dome of heaven's high concave ! Say, 
is there not beauty in these? Aye, there is 
l)eauty, magnificent in these little celestial 
trinkets that stud the ebon brow of Night — 
shining, as they do, like a multitude of beacon 
lights of glory in the blue black of eternity, or 
like so many cats' eyes in a windowless garret. 
Observe the silvery moon, pale-fiwed Cynthia, 
wandering Luna, or whatever you choose to call 
lier — see how gracefully she promenades the self- 
49ame path which was laid out for her at the 
beginnmg of the world, and deviates not a 
particle from it, although she has been ma- 
liciously termed the strumpet of the planets. 
Look at the resplendent sun. See how it has 
sustained its unsullied brightness through the 
rust-gathering ages of time. Not a single thread 
has ^en lost from its golden fringe, and not 
even a fly-speck has marred its splendor ; but is 
iio-day the same beautiful, lovely object that it 
was when it first burst upon Paradise, and rolled 
l>ack the darkness of chaos into the imknown 
Tegions of nowhere. There is beauty at sun-set. 
"¥^0 can look at all the glories of an autumnal 
twilight and not have the furze upon his hands 
rise up in rapture ! Oh, it is, by all odds, the 
grandest and sublimest picture in the royal 
academy of Nature ! At the festooned gates of 



the West, angels of peace and loveliness hare 
furled their purple wings and are sweetly 
sleeping with their heads upon pillows of amber, 
overcanopied with curtains of damask and 
crimson, temptinjr poor mortals like us to clipib 
up the ladder of imagination and steal kisses by 
the bushel ! When the momins, too, as my 
friend Hudibras observes, like a boiled lobster 
begins to turn from brown to red, there is beauty 
of the tallest order. Yes, when Aurora hangs 
out her red under-garment from her chamber 
window, prepares ner perfumed toilet and 
sweeps out the last speck of darkness from the 
oriental parlor, there is such blushing beautv 
resting upon the eastern hill-tops as cannot fail 
to be appreciated by any one whose heart-strings 
are not composed of catgut and horse hair. 

My Friends — I speak of these beauties of 
nature because they are unadorned, and con- 
sequently are the most beautiful You might 
hang a necklace of diamonds round the sun, and 
extrajewel the stars — ^but would they appear 
more lovely ? Not a bit of it. You Oothamites, 
by dwelling upon these, may receive good, and 
have your ^rocious tempers completely subdued ; 
but I don't want to have anything to do with 
your down-east Yankees. I have understood 
that their hearts are so inclined to wooden 
nutmegs and singing psalms, that they have no 
idea at all of the sublime and beautifm. They 
won't believe what I tell them, because of their 
stiffiieckedness. I do think that if an angel were 
to come down from heaven and swear upon a 
waggon-load of comic almanacs thSrt what I tell 
them is true, they would'nt believe it any the 
sooner. Let them go. 

Now, my friends, I am about to speak of beauty 
where it exercises almost unlimited control over 
the hearts of men. It is when it is concentrated 
in lovely woman — ^when it flashes from her dark > 
eye— wnen it lurks in her raven ringlets — ^when 
it mingles with the rose of her cheek and the lily 
of her brow. By it kings have been brought 
upon their marrow bones at the foot of their 
thrones — ^warriors have been spurred on to 
battle, and kept from it^ by having their hearts 
wrapped in fetters of a golden tress — young 
biped tigers have been transmogrified into 
peaceable lambs, and their blood-thirsty appetites 
for ever allayed. But, my young friends, you 
must also beware of a beautiful woman. She is 
a snake that has the power to charm audi 
fledglings as you ; and when you are once cap- 



tiTatod, yon are a 



The delieiooa 



pouon which tou drink from her e^ acts as a 
■tnpiiylnj! opiate to your reason and lets the 
pleasure m^ recklenl}r into the wilds of nn- 
xtstrunt. I admire a prettj female face and 
fignre as much as anj one ; bnt unless they are 
unadorned bj the flummerj of fiuhiou and umcj 
■hops — unless the heart is a casket for the gems 

'' ^'yand truth — ther never can catch this 

O, mj friends! the real queen of 



(^bird. 
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beauty is Hiss Molality. Court her as nxadk 
aa yon like, but don't sit up after midnig^ 
to do it — walk in her garden, and cull the 
flowen of peace and contentment — tread upon 
her trail even to the dividing line between 
time and eternity, and you will pay the debt of 
nature respectably, and in the fiill hopes of a 
glorious reward ! Theee are my ideas. 

DxAH Swift thx Youhqeb. 



THB YACHT "AMEEICA." 



It is a source of some gratification to the 
Americana, to'find that one of their yachts has 
«aased so unanimooa an expression of admiration 
in the mother country. Oar artist has fiimished 
VB an excellent view of her, which, just at 
this time, will donbtlees prove acceptable to the 
readers of this Uagazine. She was designed 
and constructed by a Kentleman of New York 
Darned Steers, who is tne builder of a number of 
Teasels celebrated for their speed. He is at 
present in England on a visit, having crossed the 
ocean in the yacht 

The America regiaters 171 tons, and is the 
T^rt property of her commander, Mr. J. Stevens, 
Commodore of the New York Yacht Squadron. 
Her dimensions are — length over Ml, from 
stem to stern, 94 feet ; length of keel, 82 feet ; 
extreme breadth, which is rather aft than amid- 
tbip^ S2 feet 6 inches ; and monlded breadth, 



22 feet. The dimensions of her spars are — fore- 
mast, 791 feet ; munmaat, 81 ffeet, wilJi a rake 
aft of ^ int^es to the foot. When aQoat, 
however, ner rake does not appear to be quit« 
BO great Her bowsprit is hollow, to prevent 
unnecessary weight forward, and measures the 
extraordinary length of 38 feet, but of this only 
17 feet is outboud, or projecting beyond the 
bows. Her fore gaff is 24 feet, main gaff 28 
feet, and the main boom no less than 96 feet It 
will be at once seen that many of these pro- 
portions are far different from those usually 
recognised in vessels of her build and tonnage. 
Her ordin&ty standing suls are the jib, foresail, 
and mainsail ; the foot of the mainsail, as well aa 
of the jib, faces to the boom, and in light winds 
she sets a gaff topsaiL The forestay is an enor- 
mous wire rope, and is the princijuil supporter 
of Uie foremast, and the nnmber of^rc^Ks, stays, 
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and sboeta Ib much fewer than ordinary. The 
internal accommodation of the America are 
extremely neat and chaste, ^exhibiting a due 
regard to comfort. The fore cabin 19 21 by 8 
feet, at least 10 feet from.the bows being com^ 
pletely useless, from her extreme sharpness 
above. She has 14 berths ranged on either side 
for the crew, beside state cabins for the master 
and mate. The galley or cooking department is 
aft, between the fore and after cabins, a great 
desideratum in warm climates, which comfort, 
as regards the men, has been overlooked in our 
yachts. The fore cabin is ventilated by a 
circular skylight, three feet in diameter. Be- 
tween the galley and the main cabin, there are 
two large state rooms, and two smaller ones for 
guests, with a pantry and wash-room. The 
cockpit, as it is termed, is a circular opening 
abaft, of 30 feet dufcumference, from which is the 
entrance to the main cabin. On the starboard 
side is the bath xoom, and on the opposite a 
clothes and wine-room, and under the oockpit 
is a sail-room. The main cabin or saloon is 
fitted with SO&0 of mahogfmy and velvet,, and 
corresponding ftimiture, witfi a spkndid caraet 
Lockers extend the whole leogth of the cabin» 



with plate glass panels. The internal dscoratioajs 
are French white and gold, with mahogany 
relief, which gives the w^hole an air of great 
lightness and elegance. On deck, by the main- 
mast, there is a break, which gives the ap- 
pearance of a raised quarter deck. The bid- 
warks are only 14 inches high, and the sail» 
come close down upon the deck. She has a 
plain raking sternpost, with a well for the 
steersman, and thei*e is a large gilt eagle with 
ornaments in the stem, which is elliptical. The 
workmanship of the whole is perfection, ex- 
hibiting great solidity and strength, with much 
neatness and finish. She is i>erfectly smooth 
outside, and the keenest eye would take her for 
an iron vessel. The shrouds under the line 
about two-thirds down are covered with white 
canvas, which gives her a light, clean appearance. 
Her crew consists of seven hands before the 
mast, two mates, cook, steward, boy, and master 
— in all 13 hands. As so much has been said of 
the sacrifice of comfort and accommodation to 
speed, we may add that there is more than (yh 
feet between decks, and that the tallest man 
may stand up in the state cabin with his hat on. 



FimST IMPRESWONS OF A YOUNG SAILOB. 



BV VBAARD H. S^flU, JUN. 



The fonrteentik of August was tha ^j ^^^^xmA 
upon for the sailings of thel>rig ^* Pilgriin^'* oft her 
voyage from Boston round Cape Horn, t» the 
western coast of North America. Aa abe vas 
to get under weigh early in the afternoon, I made 
my appearaooe on board at twelve o^olock, in full 
sea-ng, and with my cheat, ooutaimn^ an outfit 
for a two or three years* voyage, which I had 
undeitakan ft^em a cfctiffmination, ia oave, if pos- 
sible, by an entire change «r Klb^ and \f » ka^ 
absence frona books and study, a weaknaaa of th» 
eyes, which had obliged me to givo up my pur- 
suits, and whiohna macttfial aid seemed Hkely to 



cure. 



The change from the tight &mm eoat, mXk eap, 
and kid gloves of an undergraduate at CTSon- 
bridge, to the loose duck trousers, checked shirt, 
and tarpaulin hat of a sailor, though somewhat 
of a transformation, was soon made, and I sup- 
posed that I should pass very well for a Jack 
Tar. But it is impossible to deceive the prac- 
tised eye in these matters, and while I supposed 
myself to be looking as salt as Neptune himself, 
I was no doubt known for a landsman by every 
one on board as soon as I hove in sight. A sailor 
has a peculiar cut to his clothes, and a way of 
wearing them which a green hand can never get. 
The trousers, tight round the hips, and thence 
hanging long and loose round the feet, a supera- 
bundance of checked shirt, a low-crowned, well 
varnished black hat, worn on the back of the 
head, with half a fathom of black ribbon hanging 
over the left eye, and a peculiar tie to the bkck 
silk neckerchief, with sundry other minutiae, are 
signs, the want of which betray the beginner at 
once. Besides the points in my dress which were 
out of the way, aoubtleas my coo&plexion and 



hand» were enough to distinguish me from the 
regular aali, who, with a sunburnt cheek, wide 
step, and rolling gait, swinsi his bronzed and 
toughened haoda athwart-^ips half open, a» 
though lust ready to grasp a rope. 

^^ With all my imperfectiona on my head," I 
joined the crew, and we hauled out iifto the 
stream^ awl came to vo/Atm- for the night. The 
next day ve weape ttBBflawi ia j^paxations for 
aaa^ nesting atarfiiiiiy-aail gear, crossing foyal 
jvri», puttmg^ on clmfing gear, and taking on 
board our powder. On the following night, I 
stood mr tmt watok I remained aw^e nearly 
aU the first part of the night, from fear that I 
nu^t not hear when I was called ; and when I 
went on deck, so great were my ideas of the im- 
portance of my trust, that I walked regularly 
fore and aft the whole length of the vessel, 
looking out over the bows and tafficail at each 
turn, and was not a little sui'prised at the cool- 
ness of the old salt, whom I called to take my 
place, in stowing himself snugly away under the 
long-ooat for a nap. That was a sufficient look- 
out, he thought, for a fine night, at anchor in a. 
safe harbor. 

The next morning was Saturday, and a breeze 
having sprung up &om the southward, we took 
a pilot on board, no ve up our anchor, and began 
beating down the bay. I took leave of those of 
my friends who came to see me off, and had 
barely opportunitv to take a last look at the city, 
and well-known objects, as no time is allowed ou 
board ship for sentiment. As we drew down 
into the lower harbor, we found the wind ahead 
in the bay, and were obliged to come to anchor 
in the roads. We remained there through the 
day and a part of the night. My watch began 
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at eleven o^dock at night, and I received orders 
to call the captain if the wind came from the 
westward. About midnight thefWind became 
fiiir, and having called the captaii^I was ordered 
to call all han£k How I accomplished this I do 
not know, but I am quite sure that I did not 
give the true hoarse, boatswain call of " A-a-all 
na-a-arands ! up anchor, a-ho-07 !*' In a short 
time everv one was in motion, the sails loosed, 
the yajrds braced, and we began to heave up the 
anchor, which was our last hold upon Yankee 
land. I could take but little part in all these 
preparations. My little knowledge of a vessel 
was all at fault Unintelligible orders were so 
rapidly given, and so immediately executed ; 
there was such a hurrying about, and such an 
intermingling of strange cries and stranger 
actions, that 1 was completely bewildered. There 
is not so helpless and pitiable an object in the 
world as a landsman oeginning a sailor^s life. 
At len£^ those peculiar, long-drawn sounds, 
which denote that the crew are heaving at the 
windlass, began, and in a few moments we were 
under weiffh. The noise of the water thrown 
from the bows b^gan to be heard, the vessel 
leaned over from the damp night breeze, and 
rolled with the heavy ground swell, and we had 
actually begun our long, lon^ ioumey. This was 
literally bidding ''good mgnt" to my native 
land 

The first day we passed at sea was the Sab- 
bath. As we were iust from port, and there was 
a great deal to be done on board, we were kept 
at work all day, and at night the watches were 
set, and every thing put into sea order. 

I being in the starboard, or second mate's 
watch, h^ the opportunity of keeping the first 

watch at sea S , a young man, making, 

like myself his first voyage, was in the same 
watch, and as he was the son of a professional 
man. and had been in a counting-room in Boston, 
we found that we had many friends and topics 
in common. We talked these matters over, — 
Boston, what our friends were probably doing, 
our voyage, &c., until he went to take his turn 
at the lookout, and left me to myself. I had 
now a fine time for reflection. I felt for the first 
time the perfect silence of the sea. The officer 
was walkmg the quarter deck, where I had no 
right to go, one or two men were talking on the 
forecastle, whom I had little inclination to join, 
so that I was left open to the full impression of 
every thing about me. However much I was 
affected by the beauty of the sea, the bright 
stars, and the clouds driven swiftly over them, 
I could not but remember that I was separating 
myself from all the social and intellectual enjoy- 
ments of life. 

But all my dreams were soon put to flight by 
an order from the officer to trim the yards, as 
the wind was getting ahead ; and I could 
plainly see, by the looks the sailors occasionally 
cast to windward, and by^ the dark clouds that 
were fiist coming up, that we had bad weather 
to prepare for, and had heard the captain say 
that he en>ected to be in the Gidf Stream by- 
twelve o'clock. In a few minutes eight bells 
were struck, the watch called, and we went 
lielow. I now began to feel the first discomforts 

N0.I. 



of a sailor's life. The steerage, in which I lived, 
was filled with coils of rigging, spare sails, old 
junk, and ship stores, which had not been stowed 
away. Moreover, there had been no berths built 
for us to sleep in, and we were not allowed to 
drive nails to hang our clothes upon. The sea, 
too, had risen, the vessel was rolling heavily, and 
everything was pitched about in grand con- 
fusion. There was a complete " hurrah's nest,'* 
as the sailors say, ''every thing on top and 
nothing, at hand." A large hawser had been 
coiled away upon my chest ; my hats, boots, 
mattress, and blankets had all fetched away and 
gone over to leeward, and were Jammed and 
broken under the boxes and coils of rigging. To 
crown all, we were allowed no light to find any 
thing with, and I was just beginning to feel 
strong symptoms of sea-sickness, and that list- 
lessness and inactivity which accompany it. 
Griving up all attempts to collect my things 
together, I lay down upon the sails, expecting 
every moment to hear the cry of " All haJids 
ahoy !" which the approaching storm would soon 
make necessary. I shortly heard the rain-drops 
falling on deck^ thick and fast, and the watch 
evidently had their hands full of work, for I 
could hear the loud and repeated orders of the 
mate, the trampling of feet, the creaking of 
blocks, and all the accompaniments of a coming 
storm. In a few minutes the slide of the hatch 
was thrown back, which let down the noise and 
tumult of the deck still louder, the loud cry of 
" All hands, ahoy ! tumble up here vid take in 
sail," saluted our ears, and the hatch was 
quickly shut again. When I got upon deck, 
a new scene * and a new experience was be- 
fore me. The little brig was close hauled upon 
the wind, and lying over, as it then seemea to 
me, nearly upon her beam ends. The heavy 
head sea was beating against her bows with the 
noise and force almost of a sledge hammer, and 
flying. over the deck, drenching us completely 
through. The topsail halliards h^ been let ^o, and 
the great sails were filling out and backing against 
the masts with a noise like thunder. Tne wind 
was whistling through the rigging, loose ropes 
flying about ; loud, and, to me, unmtelligible orders 
constantly given and rapidly executed, and the 
sailors " singing out" at the ropes in their hoarse 
and peculiar strains. In addition to all this, I 
had not got my " sea le^ on," was dreadfully 
sick, with hardly strength enough to hold on to 
anything, and it was "pitch dark." This was 
my state when I was ordered aloft, for the first 
time, to reef topsails. 

How I ffot along, I cannot now remember. I 
"laid out'' on the yards, and held on with all 
my strength. Soon all was snug aloft, and 
we were allowed to go below. This I did 
not consider much of a favor, for the con- 
fusion of every thing below, and that inex- 
pressible sickening smell, caused by the shak- 
mg up of the bilge-water in the hold, made 
the steerage but an indifierent |*efuge from the 
cold, wet decks. I had often read of the nautical 
experiences of others, but I felt as though there 
could be none worse than mine ; for in addition to 
every other evil, I could not but remember that 
this was only the first nightof a two years' voyage. 
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Broi B&ocBs ! wfako bath selced my wqI ; 

The tajj of the jolly god is on. 
Beadh me the mighty andeat bowl : 
Jill till the goblet weeps— 
nil till the nuhiBK corrtnt aweept 

The dull, cold present to oblivion. 
Now swing amain the mystic betiker tall, 

And still to Bacchus breathe the potent spell ;. 
Bouse the red-vissged god ttook slimibers deep 

In green Arcadian dell. 
Swing till the ruby breakers rise and ikll. 
Swing till the coursing bubbles leap 
Above their crystal walL 

What gleams beneath the pnrple flood. 

Far down upon the nether rim. 
Glowing amid the vine's rich blood 

As thiDugh a sunset's mlaty film ! 
■Tls Attica, mild Attica, that sleeps 

Embayed by heaven among her vino'grown hills-; 
Mantled with flowers and glossy gxass she lies. 

Smiling in all her rills ; 
Fslaoe and temple-crowned, she keApt 
Her stately slumber *neath the evening skies ; 
"While Venus, brooding in a feathery cloud. 

As in her nest the silver-breasted dove. 
Peeps now and then above her dusky shroud 

Upon the land of lo va 

Hark I the wine waves, dashing, splashing, 
Seeo^baoohantian cymbals clashing 

To the rumbling drum, 
And the slm'ering flutes' shrill singing. 
And the Jingling tabor's ringing; 
While anon, tibe burly dying, 
Syrinx softly breathes her sighing 

"From, the warbling reed. 

Caught in the Satyi^s wily anars, 
What throngs across the valley come ; 
As whirling in the eddying stxeam 
Of music to the hills they speed, 
^ While upturned Attic foreheads gleam 

Amid their billowing hair ! 
Booling, staggering, on tijey fly, 
Wmo in the blood and dissy eye. 
Wine in every sinew burning. 
Onward still its minions spui-niiig 
Over hill, through lushy meadow, 
Through the forest's glooming shadow. 
Hither, thither, without caring 
Where their guideless feet are bearing. 

Tossing aloft with nods of drunken cheer, 
Mark old Silenus on his ass appear ; 

Plashed in his hoary beard with purple wine. 
Daggled his silver locks, his reeking brows 
Crowned with the ivy and the twisted vine. 
Mark how the dotard leers, 
As through the maids he stoers. 
And tries to summon love within his filmy oyne ! 
Thick with the luscious gni{)0 
His mumbled words escai^e, 
The barron echoes of his youthiUl vowS; 
Lo ! full-eyed Boechus from tritunphant vmr, 

Rich with the trophied Orient's boast, 
Goads through the crowd his flaming Indian car 

Before the Satyr host : 
That roaring straggle in his master's rear. 
Twirling the ivied thyrsus as they bound. 



And donoe gioteaque, and mixsgled laui^ andji 
And dovan footed-fUls ahaka the spriugfaig ground 

Around tha hairy loutv witkatvaaminff hand^ 

Athena's maidens whirl the dripping urn ; 
Their floating vestures^ loosed from Jealous baada 

Halfhide^ half show what charmabeneaih them bom 
Then mellow Am upon the Attic eai; 

Framed with a dainty sense for melody, 
Pburs music from his pipe of knotted reeds, 
lifting the ravished soul to that high sphera 

Where Joy and pain contend fin* maatery. 
I7ow tiU^ing glee the grinning Satyr broada, 

Now flings the heoii in tearful depths of wov 
Kow big^eyed fear the dirinking crowd (xppala, 
Vow to the blithsome dance the mnaio calls ; 

Than with fall power and long, triumphant flew 
Of swelling notes that shake the rooted soul. 
And rise and fUl with ocean's measured rail. 
He lifts to Baedma Ua resounding lay ; 
Tkber aad drum cdnfesa the potent sway. 

And Join their mufBed notea. 
With nodding heads and brandished anns^ 

Aaad flashing eyes, and swelling throats, 

^niat heave with soufif s advancing tides, 
Tha erowd obeys the cunning maatar'a diarma. 

A murmured hum athwart the lisfners glides. 
While still the pipes thdr pealing notea proloiig» 

Piercing the heaven* with wild exultant shout, 
Till, maddened by fleroe harmoay/ the thioag 

From end to end in ecstasy bursta out, 
And thus te Bacchus pours ita choral song« 

J>oy« Joy, with Baochua and his Satyr train. 

In triumph Uuroha our menry Gretiaa oarth ! 
Joy, Joy. the golden. time haa cem4 again, 

A jgod shall bless the vifie'a iUnatrioUtt birth I 
lOk ie, Baoohel 

O^breezes, sx»ed aftoaa the mellow lands. 
And bear his coming to^ the Joyous vino ; 

Make all the vineyorda waye theb leafy hands 
Upon the hills, to greet his pomp dbrhM I 
Iq, io, Boocbe ! 

O peaceful triumph, victory without tear» 
Or human cry, or drop of oonquered blood, 

Save dew*<beads bright, that qk thfi vine appear. 
The choral shouta^ the trampled gwpe'atedfloei 
lo, io, Baoehei 

Shout, Hellas, shout ! the lord of joy is ccmt^ 
Bearing the mortal Lethe in hie hands^ 

To make the wailing lips of somow duml\ 
To bind sad memory's eyes with nMQr baada, 
lo, io, Bacohe I 

Shout, Bdlos, shout ! ho bean the eoul of lefv«^ 
Within each glowing drop Ftometheau fix« ; 

The coldest inoida beneath its power shall roove^ 
And baahftd yoofebs be bold with hot deaiie.- 
Io, io, Bacche I 

Long msQ^ the tvy deck thy sculphired hnnn. 

Long may the goat vtpaa thy altan Uted, 
Long may thy temples hear our tuneAil vewa^ 

Chiming accordant to the vocal teed, 
Io, io, Bacche t 
Long- may the hilla and nodding feirasta mevs^ 

Be^Kmsiro echoing thy &8tal drumi 
Oriefsoattering Baocfau% twice-born son of Jeve^ 

Our hearts are aingidg, let our lipi be dumb, 
Io, k), Bacche I 
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Ak Ajnerioan MagudoA in London ! lb 
«& odd idea, aoid we snppofie that flome of the 
lanstyold ceason wiU snap their critknl fingezs 
at the mere- tlKnight. Y^ sa imieneaa- Mqga- 
2ine in London is certaialy an otigmal' prefect, 
and thou^ not periiape expeeled just at tiiis 
period, we design it to be the medium of iatro- 
dnciag to the English pnbMe the best and varied 
-fogitive literary efforts of the oldest, and m&ii 
promising of the yoong Amexicsa aathoss. No* 
thing ean be more desirable than a perfisot 
harmony and good nndersiandl^g between th6 
two great commnnities of Great S^tain and tiie 
XJmibed States^ and we feel oonTinoed that Uiere 
is no sorer and better means of oaltivating this 
permanent conoord of opinion than pladng in 
the hands of the peo{^ an interchange of senii- 
ments as expressed by reliable and acknowledged 
writers. There are as many as six eclectic 
periodicals^ c<miposed eniirekf of the literatnie 
of Great Britain, published in the United States, 
all of which command a wide distribution, and 
consequently afford our people the opportmdty 
of familiarizing themselves with English views 
and opinions. Not so us. We have never had 
a disseminating literary medium in London de- 
voted to American interests, and it necessarily 
follows that Englishmen can only to a certain 
extent, be aware of the real advancement we 
have made as a nation in the republic of letters. 
The Americans have been caricatured and ridi- 
culed by sneering tourists of almost every nation 
of Europe, and the universal complaint appears 
to have been that we have no national literature 
purely and essentially our own. These &ult^ 
finders neglect to weigh circumstances — ^taking 
no cognizance of our youth and inexperience ; 
they fox^et that we have no enchanted castles or 
old ruins to excite the ima^a^on and awaken 
the fancy. In the Old World a large field is 
thrown open for the writer of romance : every 
village famishes its gipsy or ite witch, and every 
lake its lady. We have no Ivanhoesor Meg Meril- 
lieses to add just enough mystery to our stories 
and to preside over the destinies of our heroes 
and heroines. Ours is a country of sober reality. 
The present is only an improvement on the past. 
Although America has produced many citizens 
who have performed deeds of valor and noble 
daring, which seem more like episodes of romance 
than reality, yet they are facts, and as such. 



glitter on the pages of .history rather than thoso 
of tha novel. No.kipgs with their courtly 
trains ever added lustre to the romance of our 
Qountiy. The history of England abounds in 
the bnJliaat' . achievemMMits of chivalzy, and 
the rude haroism of northern warfikre and 
border feuds» Our eountry furnishes neither 
monks inarwuii^ niaither ka^^iits nor noble arn*^ 
saders, whose charaeter and career are the most 
produative sources of de^ht to all readers of 
works of the imagination.. ,/ No £airy step has 
ever, pressed <mr ^o^, The .superstition which 
haa marked the in&noj of. other nations has 
not reached ua. The • Epohf^ntresses who onea 
charmed, ohftnn no logger. Hiey have receded 
before the progress of knowled^^ and £EuuaM 
iUoslons have vanished .bet>re. the beams of 
Truth. All of.these<^ujBfl(aiioss our detractors 
manage to lose sight o^ and wec^ they to give 
them d^e weight, they would not epmplain that 
America has do&e sq little in the eamse of hte^ 
rature, bat would rathsr be astonished that she 
done so much. Yet notwithstanding the ab||en<9e 
of these important advantages, America -is 
gradually and steadily working her way to a 
high position in letters. The imiversal system 
of popular education is shedding its light over 
the length and breadth of the land, and national 
intelligence is the strong foundation of our 
national literature. Already we can show names 
that shed a glory on the bright phalanx of Mind. 
History has found gifted chroniclers in the re* 
cords of Prescott and Bancroft: L'ving is a 
'' household word" in several languages, while 
the graphic and vivid descriptions of Cooper, the 
refreshing beauty of Cullen Bryant, the graceful 
imagination of Longfellow, and the tender sweet- 
ness of Mrs. Sigoumey, have long enlisted the 
admiration of the intelligent readers of both 
continents. Other constellations have also formed 
in our literary skies. We may mention the names 
of Dana, Emerson, HaUeck, Paulding, Kennedy 
and Foe, as having glowed in the ** belt of 
Orion," and charmed by their peculiar influence. 
The efforts of these minds have already shown 
that the past period of our natural existence 
must not be ranked among the dark ages of 
literature. 

Perhaps nothing has contributed more to the 
diffusion of intellectual knowledge in America 
than periodical literature. Magazines, daily and 
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weekly newspapers, are plentiful, and afford a 
wide medium to the growing genius of the 
country. Some of the most graceful effusions 
of American intellect have, and still continue to 
adorn the pages of the periodicals of the day ; 
and it is from these flowery gardens that we shall 
occasionally cull many of the flowers of beauty 
for our monthly bouquet. An American lady feli- 
citously observes, — ^"Possessing great advantages, 
from its uTiafwuming appearance and light form, 
Periodical Literature travels through the land, 
like a gentle stream, winding its way, with 
banks covered with flowers, and pebbled bed too 
pure to sully its waters. It comes to the door 
of the cottager, to refresh him after labour. Its 
mtLrmurs are heard near the village green, and 
youth hastens to its welcome bath. If it bears 
not on its breast the heavy freight the larger 
river boasts, the light skiff on its waters offers 
a bijouterie that is truly interesting and valuable. 
Gems of poetry, incidents in history, pearls from 
the oceans, legends of the land, light from the 
sciences, and aid from the arts." The same 
writer observes that future American talent 
must be varied, from the great difference of cli- 
mate and habits in our widely extended country. 
Stretching its immense length along the great 
Atlantic, the firm barrier of its waters, it aknost 



connects the frozen pole with the burning Equa- 
tor. The fervid imaginations of the Sunny South 
will breathe their strains under the shadow of 
the lime-tree, and amidst the fragrance of the 
orange-grove, and the scenery and flowers that 
give emblems to their poetry, will be as strange 
to the dwellers on the rock-bound coast of the 
North-Eastem States, as the acacia of Arabia is 
to the Icelander, but its strange beauty will be 
dear to them, for it is American still. 

In our selections we shall neither confine our- 
selves to the north or the south, the east or the 
west, but shall choose from all quarters,, confi- 
dent that there are many great minds in the 
young country that only require a proper intro- 
duction at the firesides of this reahn, ta be read 
and appreciated. We feel supremely happy, 
then, in being able to present these furtive 
works to the consideration of the British public, 
who know so well how to judge of the standani 
of true merit, and who are never reluctant in 
awarding the laurel where it is justly due. We 
need not ask a candid hearing, for the spirit 
of fiumess, which characterizes our ])arent- 
country, would seek to take no advantage oi 
our petition. 

THE AMERICAN EDITOR. 

London, SepUmhtr, IftSl, 



CHIT CHAT. 



Tr Batbmav Cbildrek.— We are really gratified in re. 
cording the triumphant success of these wondarftd little spe- 
dmens of " Young America, " at the St. James's Theatre. 'We 
say a triumphant success, for we are aware that there has 
long existed in England an apathy to talents as exhibited in 
children, which the genius of these children has, for a time at 
least, orercome. We have had the pleasure of. seeing them 
perform in both England and the United States, and in all the 
principal cities of the latter, th^ were favorites of the strongest 
•character. Well do we remember their ddntt in Fhiladelphiak 
juid the delight they occasioned ; and also of their immense 
.success in New York, under the management of the world- 
Dride Bamum. 

As yet they have appeared hero in the plays of Macbeth, 
Richard the TAtrd, Merchant qf Venice^ and the Toung Omple, 
the personation of the leading characters in which have been 
received both by the press and the public with the most un- 
•equivocal marlcs of favor. We cannot point out an instance 
of when we have been more agreeably entertained by a dra- 
Tnatic performance, than we were with their representation of 
those saucy, mischievous little chits, in the translation of 
"Scribe^s sparkling vaudeville, Le Mariagt BnfanJlin, Kate's 
flow of vivacity, so elegantly expressed, was second only to the 
delightftil ease of Mrs. Nisbett, while little Ellen's Joyous, mer- 
ry unaffectedness, called up a thrill of pleasure in every bosom. 
WcU and truly did they deserve tiie shower of bouquets that 
Tell around them when called upon the stage at the conclusion 
of the play. The great charm of the acting of these wonderful 
children, is the comprehensive naturalness which marks their 
efforts in every port they perform. We can perceive no evi- 
douoes of training, for like true artistes, they conceal the art, 
and although it is difficult to believe that children so tender in 
^ears can comprehend the intent and meaning of the language 
of Shakspere, yet we are constrained to say that they deliver it 
as if they do, which aigues either a precocity of intellect al- 
most uni)aralleled, or the perfection of art in acting rarely 
achieved on the English stage. We saw it stated some time ago 
that neither of these children could read, and this was a de- 
licious straw for the critics to catch at. *' If they cannot read, 
^hey cannot comprehend Shakspere, and so they vmuI be 
yarrvted," This is a shallow argument, for we know many 
singers who cannot read the characters of a piece of music ; 
yet, when it is expressed to them, they soon acquire and 
interpret it with more feeling and appreciative imderstanding 
than the mere reader. We have reason to believe that these 
children conceive as well as execute, and as to the genius of 
their execution, the public of both England and America can 
now ftxiely attest. 

We leam, that at the close of the present season at the St. 
James's; which must necessarily be limited, the father of these 
*' dear little x>eople,'* as Daniel Webster, our great statesman, 
callod them, intends taking them in the provinces. Our out- 
of-London friends may anticipate somethhig glorious In the 
way of dramaUc novelty. There never lived but <nie fSsimily of 
" Batemans,** and it will be a long while ere we " look upon 
their like agun." 



Mr. JocB. SiLSBEB, the Yankee Comedian, commenced an 
engagement at the Theatre Royal, Adelphi, on the 28rd Sept. 
Wo leam that he is engaged toappearat both the Theatres Royal 
Adelphi and Haymarket, commencing at the latter establish- 
ment some time during the present month. Silsbee is a rare 
fellow for merriment and fun, and delineate the rustic 
Janice character to its nicest shade. He is a great fiivourite 
in the United States, where he is recc^nised as the only true 
living stage representative of the eooentridties and pecu- 
liaritiM of the raoe of ra-al Down Eastera. 



"Bbotheb Jonathav.'*— We have heard a number of 
versions of the origin of this term, among which the following 
has been revived, by a writer in " NoU» and Queriei.** The 
story, it seems, is told thus :-~** When General Washington, 
after being appointed Commander of the Army of the Revolu- 
tion War, came to Massachusetts to organise it, and make 
preparations for ihe defence of the coimtry, he found a greafc 
want of ammunition and other means necessary to meet tha 
powerful foe he had to contend with, and great difficulty to 
obtain them. If attacked in such condiUon, the cause at once 
might be hopeless. On one oocarion, at that anxious period, 
a consultation of the officers and others was held, when it 
seemed no way could be devised to make such preparaUona as 
were nncessary. His Excellency, Jonathan TVumbuIl, the 
elder, was then Governor of the State of Connecticut, on whofla 
Judgment and aid the General placed the greatest reliance, 
and remarked, 'We must consult Brother Jonathan on ths 
subject.' The General did so, and the Governor was suooeaiAil 
in supplying many of the wants of the army. When difficulties 
afterwards arose, and the army was q>read over the country, 
it became a bye-word, ' We must consult Brother Jonathaa.* 
The term Yankee is still ai^lied to a portion, but ' Brother 
Jonathan' has now become a designation of the whole oountiy, 
as John Bull has for England." 

Dburt Lanv Thzatrx.— At the time of our going to preia 
the Equestrian Troupe is still attracting crowds at this old 
establishment. Messrs. Risl^ and McCollum, imlike most of 
their managerial predecessors, have succeeded in realiaing 
money in their qMculation, proving, that under aH circum- 
stances, the horses will draw. The American artiitai, in thsir 
several departments^ have won "golden opinions" from the 
public. Mc CoUum has established a prettige and reputation of 
which he may well be proud. Stone's wild horse is as fleet as 
the wind, and our wonder is only lost in admiring the high- 
bred courage and jyrowess of the rider himself which has be- 
come the gossip of the town. Madame Brewer's exquisito 
grace and daring skill, combined with her beautiflil figure on 
horseback, have created a large drdo of admirers. The French 
portion of the company are also clever. 



"BosToir Watxrlet."— We pronounce this journal the 
most elegant of all the BoBt<m weekly papers we have met. 
The literary matter is selected with care and Judgment, and 
the typography is a model for the printers on either side of the 
ocean. It contains sixteen folio pages, or sixty-four ooliunns of 
closely-printed matter, and is sent to subscribers (inland 
postage included) for one guinea per annum, which must be 
paid in advance. To those wishing a capital American news- 
paper, we would strongly reoommend the "Waverly." We 
receive subscriptions for it at this Office. 



HoBBS, THE Napoleon or Picklocks, and most ingenious of 
mechanics, has done wonders in London the inresent industrial 
season. Hobbs is a Yankee boy of the first water, and is ss ex- 
cellent at heart as at locks, which, considering the sensation he 
has produced, goes a great way in establishing respect for him 
in merrie England. We shaU probably publish a Biography of 
Hobbs in our next number, detsiling some of his remarkable 
adventures. 

Our wabxzst thakks are due to Mr. Thomas C. Clarke, 
the Joint editor of the Philadelphia Saturday Cowrirr, for a 
parcel of valuable American Newspapers, received per the 
"Baltic." His kindness " is in our memoiy locked," and we 
will send him the key by return steamer. We are also in- 
debted to I. Wayne Olwine, Esq., for a file of the Philadelphia 
Herold. 



MERRY-GEAPHS. 



llKAngR, do you olject to a laugh? Wo ftney wo oaa haaar 
Ton any, No— it ia tho ttny ambroaia of our 4MdaUno&--one of 
the few plaaaant impulaea that form the real aunahine of thia 
life of tedious drugmy. — Very good, undet this acMsawhat 
Uzarre head, then, of ** Merry graphic** we eolleet a tvw 
IVmny atoriea and whimsical chips that we find floating on the 
great aea of newspapers in Yankee land. We do not promise 
in Uiem the refined spirit of elegant wit., but ratlier a genial 
zuiachievous humour of charactexistio breadth and colour. 
Yankee stories iEire becoming world-wide ; they seem to be 
a XMiCuliar class of themselres, and although we scarcely 
approve of them in a literary point of riew, yet, in a work 
«eaentiaily Asosican, we suppose they must daim a place, 
as their omission might bo r^parded as a neglect of a national 
peculiarity which will always find its admirera. Om* resouroes 
axe Tery large, and our drafts have been honored by the 
following; — 

&u«un; THE Yakkee Comediak.— This eccentric fellow, 
who is quite a curiosity in Ms own countiy, is, at present^ in 
Iiondoa. An American newspaper tells the following atoxy of 
him. It will be understood, in the first placOi that he is a 
gnat wag, and up to all maimer of fim. Ihestoiyrupatbus:— 

Philadelphia, as every body knows, is fiunoos for its many 
medical ooU^pes. Of these Hiere are no leas than soven — ^five 
of the regular aclio(d, four of which are male and one female, 
cue homoeopathic^ and one edectic. The number of students 
attending these various institutions is over fifteen hundred. 
So many schools, the professors of each being dependent upon 
the num\>er of students for the amount of tiieir salaries, creates 
rivaSi-y. Varioua novelties are produced to draw cuatom to 
tbb several shops— but of that, elsewhere, and at a fiiture 
time. One of these schools summons its disciples Arom one 
lecture-room to the other by means of a gong ; and the moment 
its reverberations are heard, a general breaking up and scam- 
pering ensues, the whole eagerly rushing to obtain seats near 
the professor. 

Now it happened on one pleasant day, not very long sinoe, 
that a stout, heavy, and rather clumsy-looking down-easter, 
who had, apparently, voyaged on a schooner ftom about Kenne- 
bec, to get a load of coal, happened to wander along Fifth 
ttreet, near Walnut, Just about dinner time, and, as ba passed 
the Philadelphia College, hoard the first rumble of the janitor's 
gong. He entered at once, and saluted the Janitor with — 

"Hello you ! Dinner ain't nigh ready, nor nuthin T* 

**1 believe it is,** answered the fhncUonary addressed, not 
rightly comprehending the object of the querist. 

"Wall, kalTcafce FU take four shillin' wuth myselt" At 
this moment he espied the crowd wedging their way up stairs. 
"Hello!" he exclaimod, rushing forward and Joining the 
press, " 'taint no euse o* your scrougln, 'taint. I kin pay my 
fidiy cents, and ef you look to get nigher the beet victuals than 
J do^ you're all on you stronger nor I be, sartan !" So saying 
be «lbowed his way peraeveringly, and to the manifest annoy- 
4MMe of his neighboiurs. 

As loon as he entered the lecture-room, and had been car- 
:li«d into a seat by the press, the Yankee looked around him. 

Ha was in the anatomical theatre, To his utter astoniab- 
ment he beheld a great pit in the centre, containing a table. 
Upon which were several wet and dxy preparations of parte of 
the body on platea. Around Hdn the seats were arranged 
amphitheatrically. The appeatnnoe of the aflUr waa novel, 
and wriggling about a few minutes, be turned to his nelgixbour 
and said— 

" I say you, tbis is some of the new fashions, I guess. Seems 
to be plenty of meat down there, but Where's the waiter, an' 
bow in the name of Christopher Columbus an' Oteneral Jackson, 
are we gobi', all on us, to eat off that are table f ' 



" Eat 1** replied the student. 

"Yes, eat! leastwise I spose we alnt oome hero to look at 
the victuals, yonder. I want my sheer, an' ef I don't get 11; I 
kalklate 111 keep my four shillings in my trousers." 

" You are a queer fellow,*' said the student ; "howlong have 
you been studying m edicine T 

"Studyin* medicine I oh, ahaw 1 now— yeou git eout I I 
never studied none, 'oept a leetle boss doctrine, and that waa 
wuss than the doctrine old Eliakin Coffin exiaed to preach 
down to Hog's point— modidne I never had nothin' to do with 
*c^t one summer, when I went peddlin* pills; warranted 
I>oureIy vegetable. So they was teu ; nothing but biiod peas 
rolled in liquorish powder— yeas !" 

Here the Ysnlrae snorted out so loudly as to attcact the 
attention of the whole class ; seeing which, he suddenly stop- 
ped his caochination, whereat there waa a general laugh. His 
comjpanion began to understand matters at ouoo^ and asked 
him if he knew where he was. " Well," anawerod he, "I 
b^n to think aint sure ; I ray thor guess it's a hotel, but Cap* 
ting Brown an' the Continental Congress 1 what on earth'a 
that f" and ho pointed with trembling finger to a akeleton whidi 
hung from the dome, which had hitherto escaped liis vision. 

"That ? why it's a skeleton, of course 1" 

" A'^haif Look here yeou I where on earth am I f 

"You are in the Philadelphia College of Medicine." 

" Philip ! delply col ! logiem edism I Je-roo-sa-lem 1 an" 
taint no tavern ; what's that moat doin' on the table ?" 

" These are pathalogical specimens. The one this Y^ay is a 
morbid liver I" 

"liver ! creation I deader you mean !" and climbing over 
those above him, the Yankee scrambled out of the amphi- 
theatre, and bolted from the building. Amid the shouts of 
the whole class, that buret forth in a torrent of mingled laugh- 
ter and applausa, he made his exit. 

There was a nice piece of gossip all that day, about tha 
humbugged Yankee ; but to the astonishment of such of tha 
class as went to the theatre that night to see &isbee, tits 
hero on the stage waa no other than the apparently gxoea. 
stranger of the morning, who, hearing the gong ring as he 
passed the door, had taken suddenly a notion to amuse him* 
self at the expense of the incipient modiooe. 



A Yavxbx Tuck.— Uncle Eb, as we used to call him, among 
lots of good qualities, had a fiadling. He loved good liquor, 
but such was the state of his credit that no one would trust 
him. He therefore one day resorted to a trick, to answer the 
great desire of his appetite. He took two case bottle^ put a 
quart of water into one, and started for the store. 

"PU take a quart of your nmi," aaid Uncle Eb, as he 
placed the empty bottle on the counter. 

The nun was put up, and the bottle replaced in his pocket 
when Uncle Eb pulled from his purse what at a distanoe might 
seem a quarter of a dollar. 

" This is nothing but tin. Undo Eb," said the trader.. 

" Eh ? No : it's a quarter/' said Undo Eb. 

"It's tin," said the trader. " I shan't take it," 

"It's all I've got" 

" Very well ; then you can't have the rum." 

Uncle Eb, without much demurring, pulled fixnn his potdnt 
the quart of water. The trader took it, poured it into his 
rum-barrel, and off walked Undo Eb, chuckling. 



PiOBT sat for a long time reary attentively considering a 
cane-seat dmir. At length he said — " I wonder what fellow 
took enough pains to find all them holes and put that straw 
rotmd 'em V* 
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TtncoAsmo a lAVKlABinm.— A taiwAodkixif ^Muty» stand- 
ing Bome six feet or aom in Uaboata, ftwh firom tbe«o«iitiy, 
aniTed in tavni (Fhikdelpliift) • day or two Binoo^ witli a yisw 
to examinie the '*Ueo8" in ih» ^^naker eity. 

He had walked laisB«a|y round Gtaud CoUqge--Us "wonder- 
iag cpaae" had been gratifled with a peep at the Branch Mint, 
'Where a oommon-lookincrcliAp " made money" a domed eight 
faster than ever he could ; he had seen the old United States 
Bonk, bot^ for the U£b oC him. ha (wddnt find the place trft^me 
it had broke— he had satinterad through Fahmeunt, where 
aome 'cute chap was aqvdrting water lotud, moat beautiftil— 
he had marched around the outskirts of the Ptteoni^ bat tkey 
weren't sharp enough to get him in there— oh, no ! — ^he bad 
trotted through the MuMuma, which he didn't oonrider any 
very "grw>t whake«''-*ond just before learing in the eighto'ctock 
train, for home, he strollied down to the liorket-houae, to 
aacertain, if poaaible^ where all the v^getableBaad things went 
to. 

Having examined the premises for some time, he suddenly 
hiilted before a waggon which stood nearby, the floor of which 
was covered with about a score of live lobsters, wriggling and 
tombling over each other. He was unfortunately afflicted with 
a habit of stammering. After watchingthe "sight" for several 
mlnut«^ he sidled uj) to the owner, at last, with~ 
" Wo-wo-wofs them, mister ?' 
"Lobsters, sir." 
•' Lo-lo-/oftrtiM r 
"Tea, sir. Wenyflne." 
•• Wu-wul— I've heom te-tell o'lobstta^- 
" Hexoellent heattn', rir— is lobsters. Hcv*im, sir r 
" W-wu-wul, I reck'n y-y-yes. Wo-wot's the damage f 
" Three shillings, sir." 
" How d-d— how do you eat lo-lob^'obstissr* 
" Vith yer teeth, pooty giu'wd, air." 
" Y-ye-yes. Bat oooKXx>-'oo£'em, I mean •*• 
"Oh. BUe'em, si]^<-bile'em. Thank'oe : Jest the changes- 
added the wagoner ; and depositing the money in his " shot- 
bag,** he phboed the " Idbstiss" in the hands of its lawfhl owner. 
The stranger bade the stranger good day, placed his prize 
-under his sav^ tail downwards— and started for the Boilroad 
Depot in Market Street. 

The lobster was "fresh caught" (H so chanced) and proved 
very unruly — squirming and writhing about ; oiur countryman 
waa constantly adjusting his burthen, until he had finally 
managed to raise its daws on a line with the side of his own 
head. Suddenly one of the critter's flippers extended, and closed 
again with a smart smack— grasping in its clutch the greater 
portion of the poor fellow's right ear I 

An indeacrlbable twist pervaded the e ouutry m an's phiz— his 
teeth became set in an instant— and lowering liis head, he 
started into a mpid walk— with-- 

"— 'odrofhim! Oh— th-under !— Le-le-let go ! B-b-bUir 
blast yur pictur !— dont — augh ! Mur-m-mur-der— *»ttrd«r / /* 
A bevy of youngsters had discovered the poor devil's pre- 
dicament, as he niahed ah>ng the walk, and he soon quickened 
his pace into a sharp trot, making good head-way towards the 
Dep6t, the lobster dangling from the aide of his head like a 
huge old-fiidiioned ear-drop 1 As the crowd gathered on his 
tracts he increased his q)eed to a "dead run**-^till bawling 
at the top of his lungs — 

"Oh Lord !— ta*ta-'ake him ofTI M-m>mur-^r/ — Cu-cu- 
cuss him 1 Take him dow-d- own !" 
" Go it» Boots r aheated the crowd. 
" Pu-pu-'ull the c-eussid varmint off ! Ta-'ake him back !•— 
I— d-d-don't wa-*ant no lo-lo-'obstiss"— and stopping suddenly 
before a benevolent'looking Quaker gentleman, upon the waD^ 
he begged him to take the infernal viper away ! 

The OGuntzyman's ear reaembled a pniple-ripe plum, when 
the kind-hearfted gentleman seised the daw and relieved him 
xX. his load. As tin circulation of blood resumed, the unhappy 
«pielfa» b ee tu w ed on his beue&ctor a kind of smile (unahlo to 
articulatom ayltaUe) Mdi a smile as one might soppose would 



result ftom oerewiag an inch auger through the aphie of a 
man's bade 

Our mfbrtmiate friend was grateftil, but he oouldnt speak. 
It was now the turn of the Quator gentlemaa to smile— becauso 
he oouldnt help it — the object before him a^^Mared so perfect^ 
ludicrous. But his was a blond smile of ^fmpathy, sach a wie 
aa only a Quaker can bestow. 

But our benevolent iriend in the brood brim, was caraleaa— 
he was ! \sk his efforts to aid the unlucky oountrynun, he 
had secured the lobster by the claw, and he still hdd him 
dangling at his side. 

"Hurt thee much, friend T* 

" Blast him !— ooA /" 

"Thee shouldn't swear, friend,** quietly responded the Qua- 
ker—but as he conduded his sentence of advice, a most un- 
earthly scowl shot across his ]n«viously placid oountenanoe*— 
and his face was contorted with the direst gnmaoes ! The 
lobster, closing his daw, had dutched the Quaker'a fingers 
till the blood started under the nails ! 

" — *igh I— Oo, dear me— Ow !— the soamp!— take htm away/' 
shrieked the Quaker, nearly lUnting with pain. 

" Da-da-d- d ef I do"— 



"IVii« him, friend"- 
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K-n-noyerdo-n't! Terger-gu-guthimdi eapeifn/dld — c- 
costme three sh-sh-shilUns; — ^but it's n-n-no matter about that." 

" He's a vidoua creetur." 

"B*a*so I thought — m-m-mister." 

"TIetre!*' added the Quaker, at last; and disengaging the 
monster fWsm his hand, he dashed it to the ground. 

A news-boy secured the lobster, to which no sort of objection 
was made by the ix\jured parties. 

A crowd had collected around the scene, and the countryman 
at last bethought him of the carsi The dock commenced 
striking eight— the Quaker disappeared— and our friend dashed 
into the Dep6t» at the sound of the " last bell" — swearing as 
plainly as his exdtement would permit^ that he had " had en* 
nvrtiv^'ough ofli-livt lo-obetis» .'" 



Zat is my Truvk 1— In the days of coaching over the Provi- 
dence turnpike, befiwe railway carriages were mew€, and baggage 
-crates existed, and when travdlers had to keep a sharp look- 
out for their luggage, some forty or fiffy passengers had just 
stepped on board the old "Ben Franklin," and got under way 
on Narragansstt Bay. A gentleman, who had occasion to get 
some of hie wardrobe, had just hauled out from an immense pile 
of baggage stowed amid-ships, a new black leather ti^mk of 
portly d^m^najQw^, studded with bfass nails, w|ien a tittle 
withered Frenchman, of a mottled complexion, and fashionably 
dressed, darted from the crowd, and interposing betw ee n our 
frieadondhisprc^Mrty, exdaimed, oouiteoudy, butpodtivdsr — 

" I beg your pardon, saro— inau, panjUmna mm— you have 
got se wrong eoehm by ee oreille—uA is my trunk 1" 

" Not so, monsieur— I hope I know my own traps." * 

** Bntu trofupaUt — ^hold onr-dans un instant, I vill prove 
my props— aha I you see dis key, eh V Applying it to the 
lode, he threw up the lid, and thea strudc a triumphant 
attitude. " My Icey unlodc pou trunk— eh ? tell me sat !** 

" Stand out of the way 1— 4tVi my tnu^ I tdl you.** 

" Hdd on von leetle minute l-*-Boee you shunta^ eh f* 

*' To be sura they are !" 

" Zose your drowairea^ ehf* 

*<OertalBlyr 

"VaitA mometti-^I win prove my props, aare''-'«nd fiho 
little Frsnehmon, mmmaging beneath a pile of shiiita end 
seeks, prodnoed a bottle, and said deliberately, with ahMeoua 



" AKt--year-^4»et-teUe of Bonv^fivee bh (Itdk) olntttent— 
sarf— eh ? Ave you got von leetle IshT Zls you Kcmede for ze 
le p ra s (leproayX ehT Ah I be dam ! I know it was my trunk I" 

It is needless to remark that our friend immediatdy * * opened 
a wida gap" between himself and the interesting victim of two 
of the most unpopular disorders known to suCMng hvunoalty. 
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Av iBivi OH08T iH Hamlet.— Theatrioal mutagen in pro- 
vincial towns are often obliged to make strange shifts to fill up 
the deportments. A "v^ell known strolling manager was some 
fbw years back eanying on operations in the flourishing little 

town of . Among his troupe was a certain I ■ 

R f a man of infinite worth and deTil-may-care-itiTeness, 

who wa» the life and soul of the company. He supported 
the Irish line of business, and being himself one, his brogue 
was naturaL On one occasion the celebrated tragedian Booth 
was to play for "a few nightt only." He chose Hamlet in 
which to make his first appearance. The rehearsal took place, 
and everything went on smoothly. But about two hours 
before the performances he who was to have enacted the ghost 

fell sick, and I R received short notice to study the 

part and take his place. Accordingly he did so, or tried to. 
The piece was played, and he blundered through his first 
scene with Hamlet pretty well with the aid of the prompter — 
all save the brogue. But in the scene with Hamlet and his 

mother, B , who had been looking into a green bottle until 

everything looked blue, killed the scenes and came very near 
killing the audience with laughter. 
MnUrOhMt] 

JIamid— Save me, and hover o'er with your wings, 
Tour heavenly guards !— what would your gnudous 
Figure! 
Queen — Alas ! he's mad. 

Hamlet— Do you not come your tardy son to chide^ 
That lape'd in time and passion lets go by 
Th' important acting of your dread command ? 
O, say! 

OAoit— Hamlet, me boy, don't forget 
This visit that I'm paying ye— 
[ Voice from Mkind tfte tceius.] 

Gome offl come off! I , youll kill the performance 1 

Qhoit — I've come on here to play the ghoust, 
And by the Holy Mother I'll finish it 1 
[To Hamlet.] 

This visit is to whet your purpose ! 
But look at yer muther, ye blackguard ! 
IX>n't you see the amazement sitting on her? 
Go quick and get betwixt her and her Mghtning 
Soul I Consate and wicker baskets ! 
Spake to her, ye villain I 
The curtain fell as the pAi/<wopAi«prinoe made sundiy attempts 
to disper$e his other's ghost with the flat of his sword. 



Takivo Notes. — A great many years ago, when there were 
slaves in Massachusetts, and some of the best men in the com- 
munity owned them, there was a clei:gyman in a town in Elasex 
County, whom we may call Rev. Mr. Cogswell, who had an old 
and fovorito servant, by the name of Cuffee. As was often the 
case, Cuflbe hod as much liberty to do as he pleased, as anybody 
in the house ; and he probably entertained a high respect for 
himself. 

On the Sabbath, he might have been seen in the mi- 
nister's pew, looking round with a grand air, and, so fiu: as 
appearance indicated, profiting quite as much by his master's 
preaching as many others about him. 

Cufibe noticed, one Sunday morning, that several gentlemen 
were taking notes of the sermon, and he detennined to do the 
same thing, So, in the afternoon, he brought a sheet of paper 
and pen and ink. The minister happening to look down into 
his pew, could hardly maintain his gravity, as he saw the 
negro " spread out " to his task, with one side of his face nearly 
touching his paper, and his tongue thrust out of his mouth. 
Cufliw kept at his notes, however, until the sermon was con- 
duded, knowing nothing, and caring as liitle, about the 
wonderment of his master. 

When the minister reached home, he sent for Cu£G»e to come 
into his study, 

" Well, Cuflbe," said he, " what were you doing in meeting, 
this afternoon r 



*«Doin&Maaat Tskii^ notes r ww his reply. 

** 7<m, taking notes t" erriaimed th* maater. 

*'Sartin, Massa; all the gentlemen take notes.** 

" Well, then, let me see them," ssid Mr. OogsweU. 

Cnflbe thweupoo produoed his sheet of paper ; and his 
master found it scnraded all over with all sorts ci marks and 
linear as though a doaen tgidiBn, dipped in ink, had marched 
over it. 

*' Whj, this is all nonsense^** said the minister, as he looked 
at the "notes." 

*' Well, Massa," Cufbe replied, " I thotitilU bo dU the timt vmt 
loaepnadiwgl** 



EvxRTBODT rememben that besutiftil poem of Longfellow's 
entitled "EzoelBior.'' We find the following parody on it 
floating about in the American papers, which we sulijoin. We 
do not approve of parodies as a general thing, but the foUowiog 
is so characteristically dever that we cannot refrain firom 
quoting it 

CHARCOAL TO SELL.] 
A Parody on, "Sxedewr.*' 
The shades of night were falling &st. 
When through a Yankee village passed 
A youth, who drove through snow and ice^ 
An ox sled with the strange devioe, 

"Charcoal to sdL" 

His brow was black, his eyes well told 
That not a bushd he had sold. 
And like a silvezy tin horn rung 
The aoconts of thi^ wdl-known tongue, 

"Charcoal to selL" 

In happy home he saw the li^^t 
Of walnut fires gleam clear and bright. 
Near by the tavern windows shone. 
But on he passed, without a groan, 

"Charcoal to sdL** 

** Haw to your sled I*' the landlord said. 
" Dark lowers the tempest overhead, 
TVun out your team and stop awhile V 
But still he answered with a smile, 

** Charcoal to seU.** 

** Oh, stay," the daughter said, *' and rest 
Toi\r dusky head upon this breast ;'* 
A tear stood in his cool-block eye, 
But still he answered with a sigh, 

"Charcoal to sell." 

*' Beware the pine stumps on your road ! 
Look out, or youll upset your load, " 
This was the old man's last advice ; 
'* My coal," he cried, " is good and nice— 

" Charcoal to seU.** 

At break of day, when rowdies shout. 
When watchmen deep and lamps are out, 
' There chaunting faint that same old aongf 
A tip«y youth came staggering on, 

" Charcoal to seU." 

The team had stopped fiir down the road. 
But nought to him was team or load. 
For fiist he held with grasp of vice, 
A bottle with that strange device, 

** Charcoal to sdl.*' 

There, in the twilight, cold and grey, 
BooiEy and beautiful he lay, 
A tarnished, dimmed, and £dlen star. 
While boys were shouting near and far, 

" Charcoal to sdl." 



Printed and Published by Wiluax Spekceb JoHiisoBr, 
60, St Martin's Lane^ Charing Crosi^ London. 
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ADVEBTISING SHEET. 



IMPORTANT FAMILY MEDICINE. 



Thx great number of new Medicinea which hare within the last few years been offered to the Pablic, would 
hare prerented the Proprietor from submitting to their notice this yaluable Extract, had not the fullest and most 
decided eridence of its superiority conyineed him that as far as he could it was strictly a duty on hb part to make 
it generally known. It is ptirely Vegetable, being extracted from 

CAMOMILE FLOWERS; 

Hence, in all cases where the stomach does not rightly perform its office, it is at once the most harmless, pleasant, 
and efficacious assistant possible. 

With the weak, the sickly, and the sedentary, the preveniiv^ art of Medicine must be an object worthy of 
particular attention. The effect of a few doses will fully proTe its efficacy ; for whether the constitution is 
naturally bad, whether it has been seriously injured by serere attacks of illness, or by some inferior dilapidating 
cause, or whether it has been impaired by time or by neglect, the general effect is similar, and, consequently, the 
repairing and propping up of the system can only be accomplished by inyigorating and bringing into proper action 
the digestiTe organs, thus preyenting the general breaking-up of the constitution. The Proprietor, from experi- 
ence, confidently recommends an occasional dose of this valuable Medicine, being assured of the most happy 
result, and that the period of life may be extended many years 

BT THS USS 07 

NOBTON'S CAMOMILE FILLS, 



MOST CEBTAIX FBESEBVEB OF HEALTK, 



▲ XHJ), TIT 8FXZDT, SUTJ, JUTD 

EFFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIGESTION, 

AND ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS, 

AJFDf A8 A VATUBAL OOVBEQVXKCB, 

A Purifier of the Bloodi and a Sweetener of the whole System. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 



Indigkbtion is a weakness or trant of power of tbd 
digestive juices in the stomach to convert what we eat 
and drink into healthy matter, for the proper nourish- 
ment of the whole system. Tt is caused by everything 
which weakens the system in general, or the stomach 
in particular. From it proceed nearly all the diseases 
to which wo are liable ; for it is very certain, that if we 
could always keep the stomach right wo should only die 
by old age or accident. Indigestion produces a great 
varietj of unpleasant sensations : amongst the most 
prominent of its miserable eflTects are a want of, or an 
inordinate Appetite^ sometimes attended with a constant 
craving for drink, a distension or feeling of enlargement 
of the stomach, flatulency, heart-bum, pains in the 
stomach, acidity, unpleasant taste in the mouth, per- 
haps sickness, rumbling noise in the bowels : in some 
cases of depraved digestion there is nearly a complete 
disrelish for food, but still the appetito is not greatly 
impaired, as at the stated period of meals persous so 
afflicted can eat heartily, although without much grati- 
fication ; a long train of nervous symptoms are also 
£requent attendants, general debility, great languidness, 
and incapacity for exertion. The i^ninds of persous so 
afflicted frequently become irritable and desponding, 
and great anxiety is observable in the countenance j they 
appear thoughtful, melancholy, and dejected, under 
great apprehension of some imai<;inary danger, will start 
at any unexpected noise or occurrence, and become so 
agitated that they require some time to calm and collect 
themselves; yet for all this the mind is exhilarated 
without much difficulty ; pleasing events, society, will 
for a time dissipate all appearance of disease ; but the 
excitement produced by an agreeable change vanishes 
•oon after the cause has gone by. Other symptoms are, 
violent palpitations, restlessness, the sleep disturbed by 
frk^htful dreams and startings, and affording little or no 
re&eshment j occasionally there is much moaning, with 
A Bonte of weight and oppression upon the chest, n^ht- 
mare, &c. 

It is almost impossible to enumerate all the symptoms 
of this first invader upon the constitution, as in a hun- 
dred cases of Indigestion there will probably be some- 
thing peculiar to each ; but, be they what they may, 
they are all occasioned by the food becoming a burden 
rather than a support to the stomach ; and in all its 
stages the medicine most wanted is that which will 
afford speedy and effectual assistance to the digestive 
organs, and give energy to the nervous and muscidar 
systems, — nothing can more speedily or with more cer- 
tainty effect so desirable aij object than Norton's Ex- 
tract of Camomile Flowers, The herb has from time 
immemorial been highlyesteemedinEngland asa grateful 
anodyne, imparting an aromatic bitter to the taste, and 
s pleasing^egree of warmth and strength to the 
stomach ; Al in all cases of indigestion, gout in Uie 
stomach, windy colic, and general weakness, it has for 
ages been strongly recommended by the most eminent 
practitioners as vei^ useful and bendlcial. The great, 
indeed only, objection to its use has been the large 
quantity of water which it takes to dissolve a small part 
of the flowers, and which must be taken with it into 
the stomach. It requires a quarter of a pint of boiling 
water to dissolve th« soluble portion of one drachm of 
camomile flowers ; and, when one or even two ounces 
may be taken with advantage, it must at once be seen 
how impossible it is to take a {iroper dose of this whole- 
some herb in the form of tea ; and the only reason why 
it has BoUlong since been placed the very first in rank 
of all restorative medicines is that in taking it the 
stomach has always been loaded with water, which tends 
in a great measure to counteract, and very frequently 



w&oUy to destroy the weflbct, Jt must be evident that 
loading a weak stomach with a large quantity of water, 
merely for the purpose of conveying into it a small 
quantity of medicine, must be injurious ; and that the 
medicines must possess powerful renovating properties 
only to counteract the bad effects likely to be produced 
by the water. Generally speaking, this has been the 
case with camomile flowers, a herb possessing the highest 
restorative qualities, and when properly taken, decidedly 
the most speedy restorer, and tho>mo8t certain preser- 
ver of health. 

These PILLS ai« wholly CAMOMILE, prepared by 
a peculiar process, accidentally discovered, and known 
only to the proprietor, and which he firmly believes to 
be one of the most valuable modem discoveries in me- 
dicine, by which all the essential and extractive matter 
of more than an ounce of the flowers is concentrated 
in four moderete-sized pills. Experience has afforded 
the most ample proof that they possess all the fitie 
aromatic and stomachic properties for which the herb 
has been esteemed ; and, as they are taken into the 
stomach unencumbered by any diluting or indigestible 
substance, in the same degree has their benent been 
more immediate and decided. Mild in their operation 
and pleasant in their effect, they may be taken at any 
age, and under any circumstance, without danger or 
inconvenience. A person exposed to cold and wet a 
whole day or night could not possibly receive any in- 
jury from taking them, but, on the contrary, they wottld 
effectually prevent a cold being taken. After a long 
acquaintance with and strict observance of the mediciDai 
properties of Norton^ s Camomile PilU, it is only doing 
them justice to say, that they arc really the most valua- 
ble of all Tonic Medicines. By the word tonic is 
meant a medicine which gives strength to the stomach 
sufficient to digest in proper quantities all wholesome 
food, which increases the power of every nerve and 
muscle of the human body, or, in other words, 
invigorates the nervous and muscular systems. 
The solidity or i finuness of the whole tissue of the 
body which so quickly follows the use of Norton's 
Camomile PillSy their certain and speedy effects in 
repairing the partial dilapidations from time or 
intemperance, and their lasting salutary influence on 
the whole frame, is most convincing, that in the smal- 
lest compass is contained the largest quantity of the 
tonic principle, of so peculiar a nature as to pervade 
the whole system, through which it diffuses health and 
strength sufficient to resist the formation of disease, 
and also to fortify the constitution against contagion ; 
as such, their general use is strongly recommended as a 
preventative during the prevalence of malignant fever 
or other infectious diseases, and to persons attending 
sick rooms they are invaluable, as in no one instance 
have they ever fiiiled in preventing the taking of illness, 
even under the most trying circumstance. 

As Norton's Camomile Fills are particularly recom- 
mended for all stomach complaints or indigestion, it wiU 
probably be expected that some advice should be given 
respecting diet, though after all that has been written 
upon the subject, after the publication of volume upon 
volume, after the country has, as it were, been inun* 
dated with practical essays on diet, as a means of pro- 
longing life, it would be unnecessary to say more, did 
we not feel it our duty to make the humble endeavonr 
of inducing the public to regard them not, but to adopt 
that course which is dictated by nature, by reason, and 
by common sense. Those persons who study the 
wholesomes, anaare governed by the opinions of writers 
on diet, are uniformly both unhealthy in body and weak, 
in mind. There can be no doubt that the palate is de- 



ADTSKTIfilVG SHIBff. 



OBSEEtATIONS ON nTDIOESTlON— (CbWiiMiwi.) 



fliened to infonn us whmt is proper fi>r the •tommh, and 
of ooune that must best instruct us what food to take 
and what to sroid : we want no oUier adTis^. Kothipg 
can be mora clear than that thaae artiGi^8 which are 
agreeable to the taste were bj nature intended for our 
£>od and BUAteaanc^ whether liquid or solid, foreign or 
of native production ; if they^are pure and unadulterated, 
no harm need be dreaded bj their use ; thej will onljr 
injure by abuse. Oonsequentlj, whatever the palate 
.approrea^ eat and drink, always in moderation, but 
nerer in exoess ; keeping in mind that the first process 
of digestion is performed in the mouth, the second in 
the stomach ; and that, in order that the stomach may 
he able to do its work properly, it is requisite the first 
process should be well ]mnformed; tliis consists in 
masticating or chewing tne solid food, so as to break 
down and separate the fibres and small substanees of 
meat and vegetables, mixing them well, and blend* 
ing the whole together before they are swallowed; 
and it is particularly urged upon all to take plenty of 
time to their meals, and never eat in haete* If 
▼on conform to this short and simple, but compre- 
nensive advice, and find that there are various things 
which others eat and drink with pleasuror aad without 
inconvenience, and which would be pleasant to your- 
self only that they disigree, you may st once condnda 
that the fsult is in the stomach, that it does not possess 
the power which it ought to do, that it wants assistance, 
and the sooner that assistance is afibrded the better. 
A verr short trial of this medioine will best prove how 
loon it will put the stomach in a condition to perform 
with ease all the work which nature intended for it. 
Bt its use you will soon be able to enjoy, in moderation, 
whatever is aerecable to the taste, and unable to name 
one individual article of food which disagrees with or 
sits unpleasantlv on the stomach. Never forget that 
a small meal well-digested affords more nourishment to 
the system than a large one, even of the same food, 
when digested imperfectly. Jjet the dish be ever so 
delicious, ever so enticing a variety offered, the bottle 
ever so enchanting, never forget that temperance tends 
to preserve health, and that health is the soul of 
enjoyment. But should an impxopriety be at any 



time, or ever so often, committed, by which the stomach 
becomes overloaded or disordered, render it immediate 
aid by taking a dose of Norton* t Camomile FiUa, which 
will so promptly assist in carrymg dS the burden thaa 
imposed upon it that all will soon be right again. 

It is most cei'tainiy true that every person in hia 
lifetime consumes a quantify of noxions matter, which 
if taken at one meal would be fatal ; it is theto small 
quantities of noxiovs matter, whiehtire introdneedinto 
our food, either by accident or wilful adnltertttknv 
which we find so often upset the stomaoh, and aot n»- 
frequently lay the foundation of iUneas, and perhapa 
final ruination to health. To preserve the constitatioii, 
it should be our constant care, if possible, to countoraot 
the effect of theee small quantities of imiviiolasotiifr 
matter ; and whenever, in that way, an enemy to the 
constitution finds it way into thf- -itoanaGh, a friend 
should be immediately sent after it, which would pre- 
vent its mischievous effects, and expel it altogether ; no 
better friend can be found, nor one which will perform 
tho task -with greater certainty, than NOKTON'S^ 
CAMOMILE FILLS. And let it be observed that 
the longer this medicine is taken the less it will bo 
wanted ; it can in no case become habitual, as its 
entire ad:ibn is to give energy and force to the stomach,, 
which is the spring of life, the source from which the 
whole frame draws its succour and support. After an 
excess of eating or drinking, and upon every occasion 
of the general health being at all disturbed, these PiLLB 
should be immediately taken, as th^ vriUstop and eradi- 
oate disease at its commencement. !uideed it is most con- 
fidently asserted, that by the timely use of this medieiiio 
only, and a common degree of caution, any person may 
enjoy all the comforts within his reach, may pass- 
through life without an illness, and with the certaiaty 
of attaining a healthy OLD AGfi. 

On account of their volatile properties, they must bo 
kept in bottles ; and if closdy corked, thair qualitiaa 
are neither impaired by time nor injured by any chango 
of climate whatever. PrioelSid. and 2s. 9d. eaeh^ 
with full directions. The krge bottle eonkaiDi tho- 
quantity of three small ones, or PZLLB eqaal to fourtoML 
ounces of OAM<nuui S^wjdbs. 



TO THE PUBLIC. 



"Having disposed of my whole right and interest in that excellent Medicine known by the name of 
Hobtok'8 Caxoxilb VTLUik^ to the successors of Mr. Benjamin Godfr^ Wmdus, 61, Bishopsgate Street Without^ 
London, the Medidne will in future be prepared by them 3 and to protect the Public against Gftmterfeits, the- 
Qoremment Stamp will be engraved — Benjamin Godfrey Windus, 61, Bishopsgate Street. 



"THOS. NOETON." 



*Bsac£ss, Bept. IH^ 1833. 



Scld hy nearly aU reapectabU Medicine Vendors, 



Be partionlar and ask for "SOETOH*S PILLS/* and do not be persuaded to pnrohas^ 

an imitation. 
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A CLEAR COMPLEXION 



OODFBET'S EXTRACT OF ELDEB FLOWEES 

is strongly recommefiided for Softening, Improving, Beaatiff ing, and Preferring tbe SKTNf and giving it a bloom- 
ing and charming appearance ; being at once a mo»t fragrant perfume and delightful cosmetic. It wul coropletelr 
remove Tan, Sunburn, Bedness, Ac. ; and, by its Balsamic and Healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, ana 
free from dryness, scurf, &c. ; clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and, by oontinuing its use only a 
short time, the skin will become and continue soft and imooth, and the oomplezio^ perfectly clear and beautifn). 
In the process of shaving it is invaluable, as it allays the irritation and smarting pain, annihilates every pimple and 
sdl roughness, and renders the skin smooth^and firm. It protects the skin from the effects of the cold winds and 
damp atmosphere which prevail during the winter months, and will be found beyond all praise to use as a Family 
Xotion on all occasions. 

Sold in Bottles, price 28, ScL, with Birectioiis for ming it, by all Kedicine Vendon 

and Perftunerst 



A CURE FOR THE GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 



*' Ths JRighih JPlague^^ said the learned Dr. Johnson, " u the Ooutf and ikai man who dUcoven a Medtcine to 
nHUviaU Um torments deserves well of his country ; but he who can effect a cure should have a Monumeni raised to 
Jkis memoTf as high as St. FauVs^ as wide as the Thames^ and as lasting as time,*' 

SIMGO'S GOTTT AND BHETJMATIG PILLS 

«re sold by nearly all Medicine Yendors at Is, \\d. and 2s. 9d, per Box; the former eoniaining doses for fiye and 
the latter for fift^een days; and so many individuals, wht> considered themselves martyrs to Gout or Bheumatiim, 
are now ready and wiUing to bear testimony of the wonderful efieets of Simooms Pills, that the proprietor fearlessly 
challenges the whole world to produce a Medicine which at all deserves to be compared to them. There hxemasg 
instances in which persons have been restored to health and activity by taking tiufco's Gout Pilu, who have 
• suffered from Rheumatic Gout for several years, and had drawn on a miserable existence, haying lost the use of their 
limbs, believing that death alone could terminate their sufferings. 

Whilst taking the Pills, no particular rules or ^restrictions are necessary, as they are warranted not to contain 
any preparation of Mercury whatever ; they seldom produce perspiration, purging, or sickness, but Lnrariably 
improve the general health, sharpen the appetite, and facilitate digestion. Tho«e periodically subject to Gout, 
Bheumatic Gt>ut, Rheumatic Fever, &c., should keep these Pills by them, as by their timely use an approaching 
attack may always be averted, and the tendency of these complaints to attack a yital part be effectually counter- 
acted. « 



INFLUENZA, COUGHS, AND COLDS. 



SIMCO'S ESSENCE OF LINSEED 

is the most efiScacious remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons suffering from Influenza; the first two 
doses generally arrest the progress of this distressing complaint, and a little perseverance completely removes it. 
Children's Coughs, as well as recent ones in Adults, will be removed by a few doses (frequently oy the first) ; and 
Asthmatic Persons, who previously had not been able to lie down in bed, have received the utmost benefit 
from the use of 

SIMCO'S ESSENCE OF LINSEED. 

4 

Sold in Bottles at Is. lid., and 28. 9d. each. 



▲ DVSRTISINCI BHKST. 61 

GLENFIELD PATENT STAEGH, 

NOW USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 



ifc^^^^»^^^l^^^^^^^^^^^^#»^tf^rfM»^^*»»^^^^ 



THE Ladies are rospeetfully requested to make a trial of tbe Q-LENEIELD PATENT DOUBLE-EEFINEB 
POWDEB STAECH, which, for Domestic Use, now stands ttitbiyaxxbd. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

The following higlilj respectable Testimonials are adduced to show the estimation in which the Glenfleld 
Patent Double-Befined Powder Starch is held by those who are in the habit of using it regularlj : — 

Cofy of Testimonial from the Laundrsbs to Her Majesjt. 

"Mr. WOTKXitSFOOK, 40, Dunlop Street, Glasgow. 

'* The Glenfield Patent Powder Starch lias now been used for some time in that Department of the Bcmik 
Laundry where all the Finest Goods are Finished for Her Majesty, Prince Albert, and tl\B Boyal Family, and I 
hare much pleasure in informing you that it has given the highest satisfaction. 

'* M. WEIGH, Lftondrasa to Her Majesty. 
** Boyal Laundiy, Bichmond, near London, 15th May, 1851." 

Testimonial from the Ladt Mayoress of London. 

"The Lady Mayoress begs to thank Messrs. Pan tin and Turner for a Box of Glenfield Patent Double-Befined 
Powder Starch, manufactured by Mr. Wotherspoon of Glasgow. The Laundress has reported the Starch to be of 
Tery superior quality, and the Lady Mayoress will hare much pleasure in reoommenaing it. — ^Mansion House. 
31st July, 1849." 

Sold, Wholesale, in London, by Messrs. Pantin and Turner; Hooper, Brothers ; Baity and Feast ; Croft and 
Innocent ; Petty, Wood, and Co. ; TwelTctrees, Brothers ; B. Letohford and Co.- ; John Yates and Co. ; Yates, 
Walton, and Turner j William Clayton and Co. ; Field, Boberts, and Barber ; A. Braden and Co. ; Thoma» 
Snelling ; John Brewer ; and B. Wakefield, 35, Crown Street ; and Betail by all Shopkeepers. 

Agents wanted ; apply to Mr. B. Wothsbbfook, 40, Dunlop Street, Glasgow. 

DR. S. P. TOWNSEND'S OLDEST AND FIRST ESTABLISHED 

UNITED STATES. SABSAPABILLA, 

IN EUBGPB OB AMEBICA— THB OBIGINAL AND GENTTINE. 

OX.ASS IX.y GREAT EXHXBITZON, AMXSRICAN DEPARTUXNT. 

Half FitUa, 2$. ; Finis, Ss. Gd / Quarts, 6s. 

THIS celebrated American Medicine has now been established for two years in tbb eonntiy, at 866, Stbaitd^ 
LoxDOV, and is the oldest preparation by the name of " Towusend's Sarsaparilla*' in Europe and America. 
The great advantage which this praparation has over all others of a like character is, that it is maae from the root 
in a new and fresh state, while Jl the rirtues remain, and is also made by cold alcoholic process, which secures the 
medicinal qualities in their purest and most cffSsctive form, thus superseaing all the general but inefficient methods 
which are adopted by the use of heat. There is no extract iu the world possessing so much rirtue to heal disease, 
and so iuTigorating to the weak and debilitated system, thus sweeping out of the body all disease. ETCty mao 
who has used it once will ever after be its friend and advocate. 

Grand Temple of Health, and Sarsaparilla Warehonse, 

855, STRAND, 

(NEXT DOOR TO THE ROYAL LYCEUM THEATRE,) LONDON. 

DAVID W. HOWE, GBNEBAL AGEKT FOB EUBOFE. 

ffalf Dozen sent free hy sending Fast Office Order. 

Obsxiitb this Gatttiov. — ^None genuine without tbe certificate of Dr. James B. Chilton on the outside 
wrapper of each bottle, as well as the signature of S. P. Townsend. All others should be aroided. 

Agents, Liverpool, Messrs. Wiluob and Smith, 25, Lord-street ; Kanchester, Messrs. Mothxhhsab and 
Co., 1, Market-street ; Brighton, C. GBBXirnBLD, 87, Queen's-road ; Bristol, J. Boltok, 82, Park-street ; North- 
ampton, Welchman and Sons ; Shef&eld, Johk Wxbstsb ; Plymouth, W. H. Wbabihg ; Edinburgh, H. C. 
BiiLDOK, 73, Piince's-street. Glasgow Agents — Apothecaries' Hall, Yirginia-street, and HvOH Habt, Aivyle* 
street ; Aberdeen, Gxo. Bbid and Sons, Union-street ; Montrose, John Bsid, High-street ; Stirling, JoHX 
Obubb, 87, King-street; Perth, J. and W. GoWAirs, High-street; Dublin, Ponvo and OcA^Westmoreland-street* 

BEWARE OF THE COUNTERFEITS. 



THB. AMSXIOAV ITAOAZIVE 



DAGUEEEEOTYPE VIEWS OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 



AMEBIC AN BAG-UEBREOTTPB IKSTITUTIOIT, 

4S3, WEST STRAND, 

(FOUR DOORS EAST OF THE L.OWTHER ARCADE) 

MB. MATALL Tespeetftdly submits to the inspedtlon of ibe Pablto tbiB Series of Thirty Views of the Xxbi- 
bition, which wUl bo found to embrBoe the principal objects of hiterest. Open Bailv, and Free. See 
Specimens at ABGYLE PL ACS, B£a£NT STB EST, and in CLASS X, GREAT EXHIBITION. 

HDI8TIN, 81, CUAKBOTENE STAEBT, LEICESTBE SOTTAEE, LOEBOBT, 
• MILITARY MUSICAL INSTRUMENT MATTER to Her Mi^ty's Army and Navy, begs to oaU the 
attention of the FubUo to hia registered 

SAX-HORNS AND CORNETS, 

om WHiOH BB la rnx sole pitbntbe. 

He also begs to caution the Public from puttshasxttg any lastrame&t under the above title iinlese ihey axe 
engrared with bis name and address. 

Drawings, ExpIaaatioDSi and Prtoes of every lind of Brass Instruments may be had on application, 
post free. 

H< DISTHK piDndaB' Bandmaetam of fint-nie taleni, aad of the highest respectability, for the Arsrf 
and Navy. 

DI8'TIV*S AXATX9B COB.MBT CLASSES. MBBT BIGHTLY. 
TEACHING BOOMS t>PBN I'BOM TBN TILL SEVEN FOB SINGLE LESSONS OB SAX- 
HOBNS AND COBNETS. for Tenaas apply at the above Address, 



SIR JAMES MITRRAYS FLUIB MAGNESIA. 

PBEPARED under the immediate care of the Inventor, and established for nearly 40 years by the pbofsssiok, for 
removing BILE, ACIDITIES, and INDIGESTION, restoring APPETIT£, preserving a moderate state of 
the bowels, and dissolving uric acid in GRAVEL and OOUT ; also, as an easy remedy for SEA SICEN^ESS, amd 
ibr tiie fbbrtla affections &rident to ohftidhoqd itis invaluaUe. 

:. Dr. JaraiB Johnaan states, in bis Bi^view of Dr. MURRAY'S INVENTION— "Peixucid SoLrxiox of 
, Mii[}KtsiJu< — Thia-vtery useful and elegaai preparation we have been trying Ibr some meuiths,- fcts an aperfeut aati* 
acid in dyspeptic complaints, attended with acidity and constipation, aud with very great benefit.** 

Sir Philip Crampton, Bart., says — " Sir J. Murray's Fluid Magnesia is a very valuable addition to our Mc^teria 
Me4ida.*^ « ■ 

Mr. Mayo.***' It is by far the best form in which that medicine has been hitherto prepared for use." 

Dr. Xcnnedy Master of the Lying-in Hospital, Dublin, considers ** the Fluid Magnesia of Sir James Mturs^ 
to be a ^ery vatuaite and convenient remedy in eases of irritation or aeidily oi the ttomat^ but more paittet^pcriy 
during pregnancy, febrile* complaints, infantile diseases, or ses-s&ckness." 

Dp. S. B« Labatt, Richard Carmichatsl, and J. Kirby, Esqrs., Sargeons, of Dublin, " consider the ethiHtron of 
Magnesia in Solntioa to be an imporiani improvern&U on the old method of mechanical mixture, and particularlj 
well adapted to correct those acids which generoUy prevail in cases cf gout, gravel, and heartburn." 

Sir Jaraes Olorle, Sir A. Cooper, Dr. Bright, and Messrs. Quthrie^ and Herbert Mayo, of London, strongly 
recommended Murray's Fhdd Magnesia, as being infinitdlj more safe and convenient than the solid, axid &<ee from 
the danger attending the constant use of soda or potass, 

'' *l>rs. £«iory 3^unedy) Beatty, Burke, ofXht Rttle Brigade, C'omi]^s,^cputy Inspector of Hospitals, and Str- 
geon Hayden, of Dublin, have given letters to«tht same e&ct. 

Sjr^I3(umphrey Davy, testified that thia SolKtion Ibmia soluble combinations with urie acid salts in cases of 

foutj and gravel^ thereby couuteracting their injurioos tendency, vvhetf other alkalies, 4md even Magnesia itself, 
nd failed. 

With the Acidulated Syrup the Fluid Magnesia forms the most delightful of saline drinks. 

Pk^ians witlpUatB specify MURRAY'S FLUID MAGNESIA in iheir prescriplions, to avoid ihe danger 
of aduUeratioHS and su^siHutionih 

. .Sold by tha Sole Consignee^ Mr. Baxlkx, of North Stree^ 'WolT-erbamptpn ; and by all wholesale and retail 
DMifgtsts^ttd Madkine Ageota throughout tiie British Empire, in bottles, I«., 2t, 6d.^ 3s. <xf., 6s. 6d., lls.^ and 
flin. each« 

*J^ The Acidulated Syrup in Bottles, 28. each. 

N.B, --Bo sure to ask for **8iir Jamea Mcimy*a Preparation," and see that hia name is stamped on each label, 
in green ink, as'foilowa : — ^*' James Murray, Physician to the Lord Lieutenant." 
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LIST OF WORKS 



VUmMmMSf-'BTir, S. JOHXfSON^ », SAJOXTMASaOTB hiJXE, CHABOra OBOfiBi, lOiKDOS. 



T 



he Home Circle is now Re-issned 

to oaabto 9<nr Subscribers to take this popular asd 
Qscfal Work fhnn tlie oommeooemanit with graatar fMiiltj. 
With tho fixBt nuntbm: is yraaoot od, cw ATia. a m n g niftonTi fe 
largo ateel E^iaviiig; "SUN0AT VfSSSBQ.** 

lu WoeUy Nos.. Ooo Pttiinr ; Uonthlv Taxta, 6d. ; and 
VohmiMi, 4«r and 4». 6cU- gUi edges and baek. 

Thia la a Voekly. ItOBxibr Hagaane of Litovatura, Science, 
Domeetic Bsonony* Arte» Pnotical Infbrmation, Needlework, 
Che3% Knowledge^ aod JButertainmeDt. 

A vork vkick ma,v, witkoui any fmr of mitm^ a UimA, ^e 
jiac«i in Cft* Aand* c;^ tvtty member of a family, attd which has 
been AaMniMd. hf aU^ffkuM flroni tJie erUire Prits of the Vniied 
Kitvfd^m, a»d tkv>e eminent Jvulge*, BaboK AluebaOK a}td 
SiA*Tao]iA»2fooM7ALroniu>, KmsvT; 



The Ladies* Own Book, a Companion 
to the VPotk-Table, boautiAiUy Iflustrated with Ocigiual 
DeiiigDs» oad oonlainiiig elalxwate instnuxiouH ia ovexy bauick 
of XeefttbncoirliL 

MottttJir Part*, Siapeoe^ and Half-yearly Volumea^ 4a. 



The Royal Dramatic Performances 
at WtAdaor Cnstle. degantly boond, price £2 2b. (200 
oopisa on]y printed,) the Goinpk|bo Series of too Playa recently 
^:prbmnted. \jj obrnnuwd, l>GiJra Her M(\)ea^ (he Quean, Hi» 
Kuyal i^[hcces Prluco Albert, the Royal 'Paniily, and the 
Coiir^ atw1nd«»r Castle; with Itluminated Titles and Prontis- 
piece in Colours, representing the Boyal Audience in the 
KubcaaT G^llexyn The Plays printed verbatim from the au> 
thori/ed eouieSb Witli Fao^tmiles of the Hills of Performances. 



A DxafcoramsH^) stranger in nn^LAMD. 

THE AxEnicAN Magazine, edited 
bjr "BBOfiiBR Jonathan." Tlils Work is issued 
Houthly. and is designed aa a medjixia of introdueiug the 
Works of tt^ besV'Amcricaa Writers only, to EogUsh' ftreeidee. 
lu it will l>e fiaond articles from tho pens of FsariHOAS 
0>opEiv U>*«»«Ek>w, WASHTNOToy lRr(iv<», CcrLL«r BBYaiw, 

Vt'A.LOO£MBRai7K, BtHSAR A. POE, BIRS SlOOUAIffET, MRS. CUIXJJ, 

GoACiB ^mx^swooD, ETC., ETC. The floating wit, gossip, 
humeovattii orelteiy ef the American pruss is collected under 
thi head of " Blosaic Work." Every Number contains a 
splendid "Steftt £ibg:m«jiig of some promtuent view in the United 
.Status The '* Aniartc^ HafiRi/.iue " will be found a bnllMat» 
livulyi ollat^aQiiipanioa>l Monthly, One SttUling. 



I» Omampi^tol Wrapper, X2xm., JMee due ShiUi^, 

T^e Young Cheraist ; or, Scientific 

-L BoeieanoM.'^ HsmiT How^^d Paul. A Book that 
should hm in ttehantU of'evocy ymifeh in ths land, oentainiug 
several bwukvd pleanag Mid easy exparime&tt^ 



Useful Items* Price Sixpence 
each, oostaininff aU <|m nesewiTy ialbnaatioai each 
sabjeet can posaibly require. 

BTIQUSr^S How to eimetom to the Rules of 

Society. 

THE COKPIJEDCW-*How to Prodnoe and v,'iiw*?iii a 

Clear White Skin. 

THE TESTE HowtoPreservoaudBeautUy. 

THE fiAIE How to Promote^ Pzoserr^ and 

Keep Luxunaut. 

BBS 83 How to Adorn the PersoB. 

THE DAECE How to Behave in a Bali-roosn. 

THE PABTY How to Ai-raage and PresidoL 

THE ViyiTOE ..HowtoBaceivoaadPayViaitft; 

COXTBTSHIP How to Woo and Win. 

THE WEBBIVO .•HowtoAeDompiishallitsAnnQgo- 
ments. 

THE 9017 8SWI7S. How to Eoonomise and Conduct * 

Home. 

THE BABT • How to Mona^ and Rear. 

WOSJCS WBITTEH BY PIESCB MAN, 

EDITOR OP THE "HOME CIBCLB." 

♦"Dobin !l^ood and Little John; or, the 

Xv Herr^ Men of Sherwood Forest Super Boyal 8vo., 
with 85 magmftoent Wood Engravings, dongned expsMsly for 
this edition, with a correct Likeness of tho Author. 

Weekly, Omk Pestnt ; Parts, Sixpe»cb ; One Volusae^ 
superbly bound. 

♦TITafc Tyler, Super Royal 8vo., with 65 

T r huge Wood Engravi£ig% drawn and exeaated by 
Artista of celebrity. 

Weekly, Okb PEKirr ; Parts, Sixpence ; One ¥oluinat 
beautlAilly bound. 

Quintin Matsys, the Blacksmith of Antwerp, 
Royal Svo.,. elaborately illustrated with large Wood 
Engrovlnge. 

Weokty, One Pftsnnr ; Pirts, FivepE2»caE ; and ia Obe 
Tolumo, 9legautly bound. 

London Apprentice and the Goldsmith's 
Daughter of West Chepe ; or the Evil Milaf J[hiy ; a Story 
of the Times ef Bhiff King Hal. Profusely illustrated by largo 
^ograytogs.. 

Weekly, One Pemnt ; Parts, PitspKKcs. 

43r OBSERVE.— Then Work» ate itever out ef fUnt* 
Back Numben can cUwayf be/Mii at tfia Office. 

* fie particular in asking for the»Author'!i Lasos JtetnoBr, 
pubUshed by V. S. Johssoh. 

The Witch af the Wave. Illusia»ted. The 
£50 Priae Novel. Tliis startling Eomauce of the Sea 
will bo fi»Mnd one of tho most excitiQg works ever issued in a 
cheap torn ; it abovinds indlsasieis bv sert* and land, perilous 
eeeapefL firighifol explosions, and aoventurGs vhfeh pirates; 
altogether a most reqoarkuble work< Weekly Nos., Out* 
Peauy ; oojnplete in W^iq^pai; One SUllinflp. 



(mxKBxaps smxzsa, sHwly, saxvxai HxaanuLY, sobo books, ^. 



Boyal Bgndpn Primer. lUustrntedwil^ &^ 

Wood Bug;mri pg% 80^ pages in wrapper, 18tno. Tiropenoe. 



Kew LoBdoD A^habet. S^ Wood Engrav- 
ings. 

Parent's Best Gift for a Good Child. 17 

Wood Engravings. 

Boyal London Primer. 25 Wood Engravings, 
fack the Giant Killer. 12 Wood Engravings. 



Jack and the Bean Stalk. 12 Wood En- 

gisvingv. 

I Old Mother Hubbard and her WoxuierM 

Dog; 15 Wood EUignwlngs; 

Blue Beard, or Female Curioaity. 8 Wood 

Engravings. 

Cinderella^ or the Little Glass Slipper. 9 

Wood Engravings. 

Death and Burial of Cock Robin. 17 Wood 

Engravings. 
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HOBBS, THE AMERICAN ARTIZAN. 

9 Strag leaf or STtoo of flb^mturt from \}i% ^ot^Boo)t. 



BT HENRY HOWARD PAUL. 



" Tis in my memorj' loctd, 
" Open l0ebt, 'tis Hobbs that knocks. 
" Hobbs laughs at locksmiths. 



Hamlet. 

Macbeth— 4mj»rov0(2. 
Old Play Titlc— «mendate2. 



It will not be regarded an idle vaunt, when 
w^e say that the Americans, on this side of the 
water, have distinguished themselves the pre- 
sent industrial year. Our yacht made a stir in 
the placid water of public feeling ; the reaping 
machine has carried everything before it, causing 
the farmers to join in the affectionate desire that 
their sickles might ^* go to grass'* and make way 
for the new notion ; somebody from Philadelphia 
has exhibited an artificial leg so full of vitality 
as to induce " Punch " to facetiously and felici- 
tously recommend people suffering with trouble- 
aome continuations to have them dislodged and 
try the patent cork invention ; and last, though 
unequivocally not least, Mr. Hobbs has opened 
the vast lock of public enlightenment to one 
fact, that Chubb and Bramah have not invented 
such insurmountable safeguards as they hitherto 
imagined. We rejoice at these little triumphs, 
not that we desire to croak over them, but 
^ merely because our short-comings in the Crystal 
Palace are now in a manner recompensed. 
We have proved to the world, although we did 
not overburden our division with untold quan- 
tities of fsmtastic and quasi-useless ornament, 
that we are a true and patriotic race of utili- 
tarians, imbued with the intensest. spirit of 
practice. 

£h bienj but this is not what we picked up 
our Gillott to indite. We design to communi- 
cate some facts to the reader in regard to the 
personal character of the man whose name stands 
at the head of this article. His exploits have 
been so freely commented on by the Press, that 
he may now be considered an article of general 
property ; and even if this were not the case, the 
public can have no objection to familiarise 
thems<jlves with some little incidents in the 
career of one, who, besides being undoubtedly 
gifted in a strange faculty, is one of the kindest- 
hearted, most amiable man that we ever remem- 
ber to have met at home or abroad. And now 
for our outline : — 
N 0. 2. 



The ancestry of Hobbs is English, his father 
being bom in the metropolis of England, and his 
maternal parent a native of Montgomery, in the 
beautiful county of Shropshire, tfust before the 
birth of their third son, Alfred (which occurred in 
Boston), they emigrated to the United States, so 
that our hero barely escaped being an English- 
man, an accident which the Americans need not 
regi'et, as any country might put a laurel in her 
brow at the citizenship. At the age of five, little 
Al£t*ed lost his father by the hand of death, and 
was sent by his widowed mother to a farm 
near the town of Westfield, Massachusetts, 
where he remained up to the age of fourteen, 
working on the farm during the summer months, 
and attending a small village school in the 
winter. But this domestic life of quietude did 
not agree with the temperament of the lad, for 
about this time he conceived a strong desire to 
brave the perils of the sea ; and after much de- 
liberation on the part of his mother, she reluc- 
tantly consented to his departure. He had been 
reading the marvellous adventures of ^^ Robinson 
Crusoe," and the extraordinary events in the life 
of that paragon of good lads, '^ Jack Halyard," 
and nothing would answer but some experience 
on the ocean. All the persuasion of friends, and 
the entreaties of relatives, made no impression 
on his youthful mind, so firmly implanted was the 
adventurous desire, and on a fine summer's morn- 
ing our hero went gaily out of Boston harbour in 
the ship ^^ Leonidas," bound for Havre in France. 
The voyage chanced to be excessive stormy and 
boisterous, and the privations on board of the 
vessel so cpreat, that it entirely dispelled all 
maritime longings, and this initial trip waa 
his last. Soon after returning home, h^ entered 
into the occupation of glass-cutting, and during 
this time invented a peculiar glass door-knob, 
which came into general use in New England. 
By this invention, he was brought a great deal 
into communication with locksmiths, and forming 
a friendship with Mr. Pettis^ an eminent engi- 
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neer of Boston, also an accomplished and most 
ingenius artisan, Mr. Hobbs developed his first 
notions of art in this respect. A very celebrated 
lock at this period was the " Panautoptic," intro- 
duced by the firm of Day and Newell, and Hobbs 
and his engineering friend spent many hours to- 
gether in devising meaiis to open it, but without 
success. It defied all attempts of research and 
ingenuity ; but this fact led to the discovery of 
means by which almost every lock then in use 
could be picked with little trouble, and our hero 
soon after had an opportunity of testing his abi- 
lities in this respect. A citizen of Perth Amboy, 
New Jersey, had invented a new lock, and, with 
considerable flourish of trumpets, announced in 
all the papers of the day, that it was impene- 
trable, and as an evidence of his own £9bith, pro- 
mised a reward of five hundred dollars to who- 
ever would open it. This tempting oflfer brought 
out Hobbs, who signified his determination of 
attempting the task, and an iron safe in which 
the lock was placed was deposited in the Mer- 
chants* Exchange of New York. All the ai> 
rangements completed, the money was placed in 
the safe, and Hobbs, about nine o'clock in the 
evening, proceeded to work with the tools he had 
prepared. The proprietor of the lock, with a 
few friends, lingered anxiously by, watching 
every movement of the operator, ana about mid- 
night they were mutually congratulating them- 
selves that the attempt was ineffectual, and on 
the strength of this belief, adjourned to a neigh- 
bouring cafi to enjoy a bottle of wine. Hobbs 
was petitioned to accompanv them, but, declin- 
ing, still progressed with his efforts. About 
twenty minutes after they had gone, all at once 
the " deed was done," the springs jdelded, and 
the lock flew back. Hobbs transferred the con- 
tents of the safe to his pockets (as per agreement 
l^he succeeded^, and quietly departed for home. 
The surprise of the proprietor of the lock may 
be imagined the next morning on discovei'ing 
the result of the operation. His faith disap- 
peared like snow beneath the rays of the sun, 
and he never announced any more gifts to be 
thus summarily carried off while enjoying his 
wine. 

This occurrence being freely commented on 
by the press, our artizan in a few weeks found 
himself somewhat famous in his new branch of 
business, and receiving overtures firom a large 
bank-lock house of the city of New York, he 
connected himself with it, and started on an ex- 
pedition through the country, with the view of 
visiting the most important banks. His object 
was, of course, to persuade them if possible to 
purchase new locks, and in order to carry out 
nis views more effectually, he always went pre- 
pared with tools to pick the ones they had tnen 
in use. His first operation was on the massive 
locks of the vaults of the Bank of Morristown, 
in the State of New Jersey, having, by dint of 
considerable persuasion, induced the president 
and directors to permit him to display his in- 
genuity. 

The president of the bank was a musty, crusty 
old gentleman of the ancient regime, and he 
complacently smiled at the idea of the locks 
of tneir institution being opened. 



" Open our locks ! " exclaimed he, smiling, but 
with a shade of defiance on his brow, " Open our 
locks ! why they are secure as the rock of 
Gibraltar — ^the adamant of PotaJii — ^it'U be labor 
thrown away, young man — ^labor thrown away," 
and the old gentleman seemed in his heart to 
repudiate the very semblance of the idea. 

3ut our hero was not to be daunted. He had 
heard the same confident opinions expressed 
before, over and over again, and went of course 
prepared to meet them. The directors and the 
president had a long and dose conference on ihe^ 
subject, and finally it was arranged that the trial 
should take place. Much delighted at the idea, 
of his enterprise, Mr. Hobbs then proceeded to 
work, it being arranged that the officers of the 
bank should remain in their committee-room 
one hour. The vaults were then locked, and 
the large bunch of keys taken in to the old 
president, who carefully placed them on the 
table before him, and ensconced himself in an. 
easy chair to await the result. 

The directors all talked and wondered, the 
president adjusted his wig in a reverie, and 
Hobbs worked diligently at his task. Half an. 
hour passed over, and all at once a loud and 
highly significant click was heard. The president 
started, and hobbled in the direction from which 
the soxmd proceeded, followed by the director» 
in a grand scamper. Away they went, all in a 
glow of wonder and excitement, and tJieir sur- 
prise can be easily conceived when they found 
the huge iron doors of the vaults that contained 
all of uieir precious wealth standing wide apexky 
and the operator sitting on a chair, with his. 
legs crossed, and his countenance bearing the 
most imperturbable look of perfect satisfaction* 
The experiment was most complete, and oar 
hero received an order forthwith to supply a. 
new set of locks, coupled with a very high com- 
pliment for his skill and perseverance. 

Tlie next field for his exertions was the city 
of Philadelphia, where he picked in a few 
moments a lock in a large banking institution, 
made by the distinguished Pat Lyon, whose 
patriotic career is strongly identified with the 
early records of the United States. This lock 
had been considered a model for strength and 
adaptability, and Hobbs, by this achievement^ 
added another laurel to his already blooming' 
chaplet. 

Mr. Hobbs in his travels on the other side of 
the Atlantic always carried a little mysterious 
black trunk, filled with his implements and 
tools, which often gave rise to inquiry and 
remark. The appearance of this trunk once led 
to the commission of a practical joke in the city 
of Baltimore, which we will endeavour to relate. 
Our hero had gone to that city on some pro- 
fessional business — ^to prove to the inliabitants 
that their locks were not as impregnable as they 
imagined, we presunw^-^nd, as iwual, sent his 
little black trunk from the railway station by 
the porter to "Bamum's Hotel," the clerk of 
which knew it at once as the property of his 
friend, Hobbs. The chief clerk, Mr. Mcllheny, 
was a gay, waggish fellow, and immediately de- 
termined on having a joke at the expense of the 
famous picklock, with whom it will be under- 
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stood be wss on tenos of the doseet intiniAcy. 
IVoouring a key, he opened the little mystic 
trunk, and immediately sent for one Bidgely, a 
distinguished thief-taker, to whom he exhibited 
its sullen and suspicious contents, at the same 
time telling him that it had just been brought 
from the railway by the porter, and doubtless 
the owner would soon arrive. 

'^You may depend, it's the pre^rty of a 
thief," remarked Ridgely, in h^ glee at the 
prospect of a capture. 

'^ To be sure it is» and an accomplished rogue 
at that," said the clerk, slyly, and one by one he 
laid out the tools with a meaning glance at eai^. 
^ There's a formidable lot, I must say." 

" Formidable ! By Jove you're right !" re- 
ioinded the thief-taker. '^ He's got enough tools 
here to break into every treasury in town.'* 

This -psased on, and the implements were re- 
placed with a great deal of mystery. Leaving 
Kidgely in the office in a state of wonderment, 
the wag strolled out as if it were by accident to 
the street-door, where he had not stood but a 
few moments before Hobbs arrived in a cab 
£nom the railway station, having been detained 
there a little time by the accidental meeting of 
some Mends. 

"^ Hallo, Hobbs! how dMoT exclaimed Mc- 
Uheny, glad to see his old friend. 

^' Never better, old brick-top— -how do you find 
yourself t" was the response. 

" I've got a rare ioke on foot against you, or 
rather on Bidgely, the policenofficer," added the 
cierk ; " and I want you to join me — ^will you ]" 

<< Will I J 'Thou need'st not ask me, Damon.' 
WiU I ! — ^to be sure ; just post me up, and I'm on 
luuad.*' 

McUhei^ then briefly told him what had 
passed between Bidgely and himself, and it was 
agreed that Hobbs should call at a certain hour 
in the evening for the trunk, and in the mean- 
time observe a very distant and suspicious line 
of conduct about the house. 

McUheny then rejoined the thief-taker in the 
4^ce, and told him that he had just seen a man 
whom he strongly suspected of being the owner 
of the trunk, tmd it was arranged, in order to 
fasten the suspicion on him, that Bidgely should 
keep watch on him until he made application, 
which would be proof positive of the ownership. 

In a very short time, Hobbs walked leisurely 
into the hotel, and passed by Bidgely and his 
friend. He took no notice whatever of them, 
but hanging his head with sundry artful glances, 
went into the drawing-room. 

** That's the man," whispered McUheny, to the 
thief-catcher. " That's the man, as sure as you're 
bom." 

" To be sure it is," coincided Bidgely, in an 
important tone. " Did you observe how sheepish 
and frightened he looked when he passed by me. 
He's the fellow, take my word, and FU keep a 
bright eye on him." 

" That's right," added the clerk, inwardly con- 
gratulating himself on the success of his scheme. 
* Don't let him slip for the world. I'll bet a five 
dollar bill that he's some big burfflar — ^a tip-top 
thief — some huge rascal ; never let him slip if 
you value your position." 



" Never fear me ;" and so saying, he left 
Mcllhci^, and also strolled into the diTiwing- 
room. Uobbs took the cue at once, and looked 
up at him uneasily from under his hat, and im- 
mediately left the room. Bidgely followed him, 
and as he passed out, winked at the clerk, as much 
as to say, ** You're right, this is the man." Hobbs 
then went into the street, and stopped in front 
of a bank and f^peared to be very much engaged 
in examining the doors and arrangements of the 
fjBLstenings ; then went a short distance further, 
and minutely inspected the details of a jeweller's 
window ; then walked into a shc^ and inquired 
the price of some articles, and at the same time 
looked doubtingly around him. All this while 
Bidgely was in pursuit, sometimes before and 
sometimes behind him, but never losing sight of 
his prey. After walking some six or eight miles 
in various parts of the city, much to the chagrin 
of his follower, who 1^ this time began to grow 
weary of his mission, Hobbs espied a sm^le 
cab at the comer of the street, and calling the 
driver, instructed him to drive him swiftly several 
miles around town, and at length set him down 
at '' Bamum's Hotel." 

Bidgely was all in a fever — ^there was no 
other cab in sight, and to lose the victim after 
such a severe tramp was provoking. He rushed 
around for a few moments, and getting very red 
in the face, started off in a brisk run after the 
cab, determined, if possible, to keep it in view. 
Hobbs peeped through the window of the vehicle, 
and could just see the thief-taker puffing and 
blowing as though he were pursued by a 
thousand furies. Such a laugh as he had to him* 
self can be imagined. After following for at least 
a mile, Bidgely came across a vacant cab, and 
jumping into it, hastily directed the driver to keep 
a respectable distance behind the one in advance, 
which contained the object of his soHcitude. 

On they went for a long time in a round- 
about manner, all of which strange movements 
strengthened the belief in Bidgely's mind that 
Hobbs was some mysterious outlaw on a recon- 
noitring expedition. All sorts of fantastic 
visions of flagrant crime presented themselves 
to the busy mind of the thief-taker, and he 
prided himself that he was the most efficient man 
of the day. At last Hobbs's cab drew up in 
front of " Bamum's Hotel," as directed ; the 
other did the same after the interval of a few 
moments ; — ^a wise stroke of policy Bidgely 
thought, which was to prevent suspicion, — and 
within a short time of each other, both entered 
the house. 

Very naturally, Bidgely proceeded at cnce to 
his firiend the clerk to relate his adventure, who 
afiected to be intensely interested at the recital. 
During their absence a number of the lodgers 
of the hotel — ^a clan of jolly fellows — ^had been 
let into the secret, and it was arranged that they 
should be about the office when Hobbs inquired 
for the little black trunk. 

Shortly after tea, when all of the lodgers were, 
as if by accident, standing around the office, 
Hobbs walked from the supper-room in a quiet 
manner, and, presenting himself at the office, 
calmly inquired if anything had been seen of a 
small black trunk. 
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Mcllheny pretended to look around for it ; 
Bidgely, full almost to bursting with excite- 
ment, exchanged significant glances with the 
proprietor of tne*hotel, and the lodgers preserved 
their cravity. 

" I nope to gracious it's not lost," exclaimed 
Hobbs, bustling about with great anxiety. " I*m 
going off in the earl^ train in the morning, 
and that trunk contams valuables of a highly 
important nature." 

" Oh I here it is, sir," suddenly said the clerk, 
and he handed it to Hobbs, who clutched it with 
a well-affected shudder of agitation. 

"Thank you — ^thank you, I'll take it to my 
room," he remarked; "I don't know what I 
should have done without it|;" and passing out of 
the office, he advanced only a few steps, when 
Bidgely, with his eyes dancing about in their 
sockets, laid his hand eagerly on his shoulder, 
and remarked that he wanted to speak privately 
with him. 

All at once a general laugh burst from the 
crowd. "What the deuce can be the matter?" 
thought Bidgely, and, looking around in a fever 
of bewilderment, another long shout arose, in 
which Hobbs this time joined most heartily. 

« Hallo ! what ? D it, can it be that I've 

been hoaxed !" and a^ain glancing at the merry 
countenances around him, he saw something was 
wrong. Bemoving his hand suddenly from the 
shoulder of the long-watched victim, he shrieked, 
in a loud and disappointed voice, his eyes start- 
ing nearly out of his head, " Gammoned^ hy the 
eternal JiUius C<esar .'" and the last seen of him 
for some time in those p2»*ts, was a " man of 
about his size and figure" making a desperate 
rush through a back door, with his coat-tails 
standing out at an angle with his head. A scream 
of laughter echoed through the recesses of that 
hotel for some mlButes after, and the affair ended 
by Hobbs and a party of convivial fellows ad- 
journing to a refectory near the Monttment, 
where champagne and "chicken fixins" stood 
out in bold relief and a grand toast was drunk, 
standing, — 

^''Heres to Hohhs and his anxious and affeo- 
tionutefriendy the thief -taker P^ 

About two years since, our hero took a long 
trip down the Mississippi Biver, and among 
other places visited New Orleans. His fame, 



it seemSyhad preceded him. for he had only been in 
the city a few days when ne was waited on by a 
committee formed of the directors of the Lonsiana 
Bank, and invited to test the securitv of their 
locks. An old iVenchman, who was Teller of the 
institution, and also kept the keys of the vaults, 
was much opposed to the attempt, and when 
Hobbs set about the undertaking, he vented all 
sorts of displeasure at his temerity in doubting 
the security of their locks. 

" Hon Dieu !" cried Monsieur, with a shrug, 
and a pinch of snuff from a highly-embossed box, 
"Ze locks are impregnable — ^no Zyankee trick 
can nevare open our locks. I tell you. Monsieur 
Hobb, that you will make von grand mistake — 
ze Diable himself could nevare open ze* locks of 
dis bank !" 

" We shall see," sententiously observed Hobbs, 
proposing to operate. 

"Ye sail zee vat ve sail zee. Morbleau ! I 
like ze idea of our locks being pick — ^non, non, 
Monsieur. Zis is von bien j(3:e— vat you caU 
trick, eh 1" 

" No trick at all, as you will presently find,** 
remarked Hobbs. " Only give me air and a 
little time, and I'll keep my word, I promise 
you." 

" Ha ! ha ! air and time. By gar you viU vant 
a big deal of air, and a zeneration before yon 
open zese locks — ^vork avay till ze perspirater 
run off of your noose, and your eye vinks with 
fatige. If zis money vas my propert-ee, I would 
give you all if you open,'mon amee." 

Hobbs, nothing vexed by theTeUer's irascibility, 
studiously proceeded in his efforts, and within 
an hour actually succeeded in his undertaking. 
The directors were all highly impressed with 
the skill of Hobbs, and agreed that ne came sur- 
prisingly up to the mark of the brightest repre- 
sentation. As for the Frenchman, he was aoso- 
lutely dumbfounded, — his countenance under- 
going a greater number of changes in the course 
of five minutes than a modem kaleidesoope 
swiftly agitated. 

Our hero grew into great favour in the 
" Crescent City," as New Orleans is sometimes 
called, and for a whole season he was the " lion" 
of various fetes and galliards, got up expressly 
in his honour. 



THE WINDS. 
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Talk to my heart, oh, Wmds !— 
Talk to my heart to-night ; 

If y spirit always finds 
With you a new delight : — 

Fiuda always new delight, 

In your silver talk at night. 

Give me your soft embroco 

As you used to long ago. 
In your shadowy trysting-plaoe, 

When you seemed to love mo so :— 
When you sweetly kissed me so, 
On the green hills long ago. 

Come up from your cool bed, 

In the stilly twilight sea. 
For the dearest hope lies dead 



That was ever dear to me : — 
Como up from your eool bed. 
And we'll talk about the dead. 

Tell me, for oft you go. 

Winds— lovely Winds of night— 
About the chambers loW, 

With sheets so dainty white, 
If thoy sleep through all the night 
In the beds so chill and white? 

Talk to me. Winds, and say 

If in the grave be rest ? 
For, oh ! Life's little day 

Is a weary one at best :— 
Talk to my heart and say 
If Death will give me rest. 



THE MOB CAP; OR, MY GRANDMOTHER'S TRUNK. 

BT MRS. CAROLIVE LEB HE^TZ. 



It was past midnigbty and the moon had gone 
down when the stage stopped at Edward Stan- 
ley's lodgings, who was about to visit his village 
home. The lamps threw a strong glare on the 
pavement, but tne interior of the vehicle was 
m such deep shade he could but imperfectly dis- 
tinguiflh his fellow-travellers. 

He observed, however, that several young 
gentlemen occupied the front and middle seats, 
while an old woman, muffled in a cloak, sat alone 
on the back one. She turned her head sharply 
round as he entered, and the light glimmening 
under her large hood was brightly reflected from 
a pair of spe^acles of such spacious dimensions, 
they seemed to cover her whole face, or at least 
all the face that was visible through the wide- 
plaited border of a mob cap. Edward took the 
only vacant seat in the stage, at her side, with a 
very respectful boW, which was received with 
something between a hem and a cough, a sound 
diverting in itself^ and rendered still more so, by 
its echo from the opposite seat ; for the young 
gentlemen seemed determined to derive aU the 
amusement possible from their antiquated com- 
panion. Edward had a convivial spirit, but he had 
too deep a reverence for age ever to make it a sub- 
ject for mirth. It was in itself a sufficient guaran- 
tee for veneration, even when \maccompanied by 
those traits which impart a beauty to the faded 
brow, and to the hoary nead a crown of glory. The 
recollection of his own grandmother, too, who 
had died since his absence from home— one of 
those fine, dignified relics of the majestic sim- 
plicity of olden time, which reminds one so 
forcibly of the degeneracy of modem days- 
gave a tenderness to his nuinners, in addressing 
an aged person, which was peculiarly engaging in 
the present instance, from the effect of contrast. 

^Take care, grandmother^" said the young 
men opposite, as the stage jolted over a huge 
stone, ^take care of your spectacles. We sh^ 
have an upset now, depend upon it !" 

^ No thanks to you if we don't," cried she, 
muttering, in the indistinct accents of age. Then 
taming towards Edward, she continued, " It is 
really refreshing to see a well-behaved, decent 
young gentleman, after enduring the imperti- 
nence of the dandies and jackanapes. Never 
mind, you may laugh now as loud as you please ; 
but if you live, you will be old yourself one of 
these days." 

She put her hand into her pocket, which 
seemed unfathomable in depth, and drawing out 
a snuff-box, after rapping it several times, she 
presented it to Edward, who was obliged from. 
politeness to take a pinch, and all the passengers 
petitioning for a similar favour, a sneezing con- 
cert commenced, in which the old ladv herself 
acted the most sonorous part. After the mirth 
occasioned by this chorus had subsided, she 
dropx)ed her box into her pocket, and it sunk 
like a pebble descending into a vault. Edward 



began to enjoy his journey exceedingly; he never 
felt durposea to sleep in a stage-coach, and the 
old ladv declared herself of the same tempera- 
ment, though he gallantly offered his shoulder 
as a pillow, to the great amusement of the 
others, who were, ere long, nodding their heads 
to and fro, occasionally knocking their heads 
against each other, or reclining backwards in 
more unsocial attitudes, Edwiud and his muf- 
fled companion fell into the most familiar and 
agreeable conversation. She seemed very shrewd 
and original in her remarks, and exercised the 
privilege of age in inquiring his name, the place 
of his residence, &c. 

"Ah," salii she, " I knew you had a mother 
and sistei's — or a sister whom you loved, from 
your kindness to me, an old woman, a stranger. 
Heaven be blessed for the influence of gentle 
ones on the heart of man. And you are going to 

the village of ? Do you know anything of 

Widow Clifton, daughter of Squire Lee, who 
lives somewhere in those parts 1" 

" Not personally — but report says she is such 
a gay dashing character. I suppose she will find 
herself very much out of place m a country town. 
I hear, through my sister, that she is to take 
possession of her late father's dwelling, which has 
been fitted up for her accommodation in quite a 
princely style. You speak as if you knew her, 
madam." 

"Yes, for I was a great friend to her grand- 
mother ; a fine old la^ as ever lived, a thousand 
times haiidsomer than Qertrude — ^but very likely 
you may not agree with me. Yoimg eyes see 
differently from old ones." 

" Is she young 1" asked Edward. 

" Yes^ she is scarcely twenty, for she married, 
poor thmg ! at a very early age, and was left a 
widow soon after. She has need of more discre- 
tion than she has now, or ever will have." 

" I should like to see this gay yoimg widow," 
said Edward, musingly, the vision of a pair of 
heavenly blue eyes tnat he had seen stealing 
softly before him, " but it is not likely that we 
shall become aco uainted, for my mother and sister 
live very retired, and when I am at home I devote 
myself to them." 

It was surprising in what confidential terms he 
was addressing his new acquaintance, and how 
entirely he forsot to ask her name and residence, 
though he had so freely imparted his own. 

As the morning air came chill and dewy over 
the hilL she drew her cloak more closelv around 
her, pulled down her hood, and seemed drowsy 
and silent. Edward was not sony to be left 
a while to his own reflection. Me thought 
of the mild eyes of his mother, at that very 
moment, perhaps, turned towaros the window 
anxiously watching his coming, of the more eager 
anticipations of his only sister, and more than 
all, he thought upon "the witching smile that 
caught his youthful fancy." 
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He was roused from his reveries by the sudden 
sto])ping of the stage, and he found he was to be 
separated from his ancient friend. Jumping 
out with as much alacrity as if he were in atten- 
dance on youth and beauty, he assisted her afi 
she descended with slow and difficult steps ; and 
opening the gate for her to pass, gave her a 
cordial and respectful farewell. 

''I shall not soon forget you, young gentle- 
man," said she, holding out her tremulous Jiand, 
'^ and if the time ever comes when I can serve 
you, you will find the aged can remember the 
kindness of youth." 

Besuming his seat, his thoughts winged their 
way towards the home he was now rapidly 
approaching. In two or three hours, he began 
to distinguish the trees familiar to his boyhood. 
A little further, a majestic elm stretched its 
lordly branches over the street, they passed it 
on either side, the land mark of the school-day 
pastimes. Then a white house glimmered 
through the green foliage that overshadowed it, 
— and a moment more, Edward was in the arms 
of his mother, with his sister clinging roimd his 
neck. An only son and brother, returned after 
twelve months* absence, to beings whose best 
affections were garnered in him, might reasonably 
call forth very warm and joyous emotions. A 
shade, however, passed over their brows, as the 
saddened glance of Edward rested on the easy 
chair, where he had last beheld that venerable 
form with placid brows, crowned with living 
silver, now laid low in the dust — and they all 
re7Yienibered the death, 

A year's residence in the heart of the city 
would naturally produce some change in a young 
man, as yet only m the morning of manhood, and 
a^ Clara's admiring eyes ran over the face and 
figure of her brother, she blushed at her own 
rusticity. There was an indescribable some- 
thing in his air and manner, that told he had 
been in a region different from her own, and a 
shadow of awe began to steal over the deep love 
she felt for him. Mrs. Stanley, whose chajstened 
and pious thoughts were dweUixiff on the inner 
man, rejoiced that his he:\i*t remamed unchilled 
during his intercourse with the world, for the 
fountain of filial tenderness waa still full and 
^shing over. 

Edward Stanley was poor — ^that is, he had only 
his own unborn energies to carry him through 
the world. He had just completed his studies 
as a lawyer, having finished his last year with 
one of the most distinguished members of the 
bar, a friend of his late lather, who, though he 
died poor in one sense of the word, was rich in 
the good opinions of his fellow men. Edward 
was resolved it should prove a year of probation, 
and adhered to his determination not to suffer 
even the holiest interest of nature to turn him 
aside from his steadfast course. The trial waa 
past — ^he was admitted to the bar — and now felt 
privileged to rest and refresh himself fi)r awhile 
at the well-springs of the heart. 

That evening, as he looked abroad and saw 
the moon sending down such rills of light 
through the deep shades of the landscape, he 
thought how beautiful Fanny Morton had 
looked, when she stood, a year ago, in the midst 



of such silver waves, and he longed to know how 
she would look then, standing in the sel&ame 
moonbeams. The wish was easily accomplished, 
for her fsither's house was but a short distance 
from his own, and he soon found himself near 
the threshold. The house was situated a little 
rt treating from the street, and the path which led 
to it was solt and grassy, lying too in a thick 
shadow, so his approac^h was not perceived. 
There she stood, almost in the same attitude, 
leaning against the door, looking upwards with 
eyes so deeply, beautifully blue, they seemed to 
have borrowed the colour from the night heaven 
to which their gaze was directed. Her fidr, 
flaxen hair glittered in the moonlight with a 
golden lustre, brightly oontrasting with the pure 
whiteness of a brow, where the serenity of youth 
and innocence was now softly reposing. 

**»Fanny!" said Edward, emerging from the 
shadow ; and she sprang forward at the well- 
known voice, with a liounding step, and a joyous 
smile. 

" EJward, I am so glad you are come !" 

Her manner was so firank and affectionate, it 
relieved him from the agitation he felt in 
addressing her. Perhaps he felt a disappoint- 
ment in meeting her childish expression of plea^ 
sure, instead of the deep silence of joy, for it is 
certain the romance of his feelings considerably 
subsided, and he uttered some commonplace 
sayings, instead of the higb-wrooght sentiments 
in which he had been indulging. He had never 
told Fanny in so many words that he loved her, 
but they had lived in almost daily int^tshange of 
offices prompted by affection. In absence he had 
blended her image with every memory of the 
past and every hope of the future, and now in 
her presence he acknowledged that she was 
fairer and lovelier than even the visions his £uicy 
had drawn. The people of the village, seeing 
Fanny again the constant companion of Edward 
and Clara Stanley, as in former times, prophecied 
a speedy union, though they dwelt on the 
excessive imprudence of the match, as they were 
both too poor to think of marr3ring, and many de- 
cLaredFanny to be nothing better than a fueoe of 
painted waxwork, fit only to be looked at and 
admired. 

They were returning one evening, about ami* 
set, from a walk in the woodland. Fanny was 
literally covered with garlands, which Edward 
and Clara had woven, and with her hat swinging 
in her hand, and her fair looks unbound, she 
farmed the most picturesque featizre of a land-* 
scape, then rich m all the gknies of summer. 
They turned aside from the path, itx the tramp 
of liorses* feet were behind them. 

^' Look, brother, look !" exclaimed Clara^ as a 
ladr, in company w^ith two gentlemen, rode 
gaily by. She was dressed in green. Her long 
rii^g-dress swept far below her ieet, and waving 
feathers of the same colour mingled with the fol<& 
of a veil which floated lightly on the breeze. 
She turned ami looked earnestly at Fanny, who, 
blushing at her fimtastical appearance, drew 
behind Clara, when the veil of the stranger 
suddenly loosened, and, fluttering fell at Edward's 
feet. Never was a fiiirer openmig for gallan^nr. 
The lady checked her spirited hoxae, and, bena- 
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ing eracefiilly forward^ reoeiredthe veil from the 
hands of Edward, with a smile and a bow that 
would have repaid any man for a greater exer- 
tion. Her complexion was dark, but richly 
coloured with the warm hues of exercise and 
health ; and when she smiled, her eyes were so 
brilliantly black, and her teeth so glitteiingly 
white, that Clara could talk of nothing else for 
an hour after she reached home — and Edward 
caught himself wondering several times who the 
lady of the green plumes could be. 

''Yes," said he, suddenly, when he saw, at 
nighty lights gleaming from the windows of the 
great white house on the hill — ** it must be Mrs. 
Clifton, the dashing widow." 

And Mrs. Clifton it proved to be, whose 
arrival caused no sli^t sensation in this quiet 
village — Edward and Fanny were quite forgotten 
in the superior claims of one, who, though among 
them, was not of them. One represented her as 
proud as Lucifer, sweeping through the streets, 
with her officer-like cap and feathers, — ^another, 
as a liann^ leaping her horse over hedges and 
walls. Some represented her as dark as an 
Ethiopian, terrible and grand — and others, as 
beautiful as an an^el, and blithe as a wood- 
nymph. Meanwhile the unconscious object of 
these contradictory and most invidious remarks, 
KX>ntinued her rides over hill and dale with 
unwearied activity, and sometimes she appeared 
in a splendid carriage, with a footman, who was 
said to be dressed in livery, though he wore a 
suit of sober grey. 

What was the astonishment of Clara Stanley, 
when she saw one morning this splendid carriage 
stop at her own door, and Mrs. Clifton herself 
descend from it ! Chura's next feeling was deep 
mortification ; for both her mother and herself 
were dressed in plain caHco mourning frocks, 
and the room was in a state of particular dis- 
order, for she was occupied in cutting and 
arranging work, and her brother had covered 
the table with papers he was about to examine. 

"Oh, Edward r cried Clara, "if there's not 
Mrs. Clift<m ! What shall we do ?" 

"Do)" said he, laughing and starting up 
eagerly — " Why ask her to come in ;" and with 
an ease and self-possession that almost provoked 
the mortified Clara, he met his startling visitor 
at the threshold. 

She introduced herself with so much grace and 
politeness, and fell into conversation so rapidly 
and simply, apologizing for what she feared 
might be deemed an intrusion, but expressing an 
earnest wish to become acquainted with neigh- 
bours in whose society she anticipated so much 
pleasure, so naturally and sincerely, that Clara's 
burning cheeks began to cool, and her confused 
senses to be sufficiently collected to appreciate so 
signal an honour. Mrs. Stanley was too truly 
refined and well bred to share in her daughter's 
embairassment. She was not ashamed of the 
simplicity of their dress, and she did not look 
upon the proofs of Clara's industry and Edward's 
literature, scattered about the room, as at all 
diqgracefiiL Moreover, she was very proud of 
her son, and thought she had never seen him 
appear to such an advantage as at this moment, 
when engaged in animated conversation with 



this graceful and charming lady. Mrs. Clifton 
admired the garden, the vines that made such 
fairy lattice-work around the windows, the 
pictures that hung upon the walls, till every- 
thing around her became exalted in Clara's eyes, 
with charms unknown before. When she arose 
to depart, she urged Mrs. Stanley so warmly to 
visit her, and to suffer her to see much of Clara^ 
it was impossible not to believe she was soliciting 
a favour. She was so lonely, she said — ^the 
friends who had accompanied her were returned, 
and she had nothing but her books and harp for 
companions. Her harp ! Clara was crazy to 
hear a harp. The very idea carried her at once 
into the miry land of romance, of Ossian's 
heroines and Milton's angels. 

"Is she not the most charming woman you 
ever saw in your life ?" exclaimed Clara, the 
moment she had left them. " I quite forgot my 
calico frock and these linen shreds, long before 
she was gone. Did you ever see any one so 
polite and condescending? I wonder how she 
came to select us from all the village, to call 
upon !" and she smiled at the importance it would 
give them in the eyes of their nei^bours. 

" I am not much surprised," said Mrs. Stanley, 
" as her father and yours were on intimate terms, 
and it is probable she has taken pains to ascer- 
tain his friends. She had just married when Mr. 
Lee came mto the country, and as she went im- 
mediately abroad, she never visited the place 
during her father's life. She married very young, 
and I think I have heard she was not happy in 
her union. She certainly does not seem incon- 
solable at her husband's death." 

" Is she not delightful, Edward ?" continued 
Clara, in a perfect fever of admiration. " Did 
you ever see such eyes and teeth ? and though 
she is dark, her complexion is so glowing tmd 
clear, I don't think she would look as handsome 
if she were fiiirer. I wonder if she will marry 
again ?" 

"You wonder at so many things," replied 
Edward, laughing, "you must live in a perpetual 
state of astonishment. But I do think, Clara^ 
that Mrs. Clifton is' veiy delightful, and very 
charming, and graceful, and I hope my dear little 
rustic sister wiU try to imitate her graces." 

Edward would never have breathed this un- 
fortunate wish had he anticipated how &ithfrilly 
poor Clara would have obeyed his injunction. 

The visit was soon returned, and if Clara ad- 
mired her new friend before, she was now com- 
pletely j&scinated. She " saw the white rising 
of her hands upon the harp," and heard the 
mellow tones of a voice tuned to the sweetest 
modulations of art. The rich furniture, the 
superb curtains, the paintings in massy gilt 
frames, seemed to her unaccustomed eye equal 
to oriental splendour, and Mrs. Clifton some 
eastern enchantress, presiding over the scene, 
with more than magic power. Edward Stanley 
wajs passionately fond of music. He had never 
heard it in sucn perfection. But there was a 
charm in Mrs. Clifton's conversation even 
superior to her music. It was full of spirit, 
sensibility, enthusiasm, and refinement. Then 
its perfect adaptation to all around her ! Every 
one talked better with her than with any one 
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else, and felt, when they quitted her society, 
that they haa never been so agreeable before ; 
confessing, at the same time, that they had never 
met with any one half so pleasmg as herself. 
She certainly did flatter a little ; that is, she 
told very pleasant truths, with a most be- 
witching smile ; and another thing, which, per- 
haps, was the great secret of her attraction, she 
seemed completely to forget herseli^ in her 
interest for those around her. 

It is very certain Mrs. Stanley's family 
thought more of their new neighbour that night, 
than their old ones. Even Edward forgot to 
dream of the blue eyes of Fanny Morton. His 
conscience reproached him for the oblivion ; and 
when he saw the unenvying interest with which 
she listened to Clara's praises of the dashing 
widow, as she was called by the villagers, he 
admired the sweetness and simplicity of a 
character pure as the untracked snow. He 
admired, but, for the first time, he felt a want 
in this sweet character. He had never dis- 
covered before, that Fanny was deficient in 
sensibility, that the shadows of feeling seldom 
passed over her celestial countenance. He found, 
too, a dearth of thought and variety in her 
converoation, of whi<i he had never been 
sensible before. A pang of self-accusation shot 
through his heart, as he made these discoveries, 
and feeling as if he were guilty of injustice, his 
attentions became still less frequent, and he 
tried to restrain his restless and wandering 
thoughts. 

Clara pat one morning in a deep reverie. 
''Mother," she said, at length, "do you remember 
that full crimson damask petticoat grandmother 
left me as a memento of old times ? *' 

"Yes," answered Mrs. Stanley, surprised at 
the suddenness of the question, "why do you 
ask?" 

" I was thinking it would make some beautiful 
window curtains for our parlour. The sun shines 
in so warm it is really uncomfortable to sit there, 
and the reflection of red curtains is very beauti- 
fying to the complexion." 

"Ah ! Clara," cried her brother, "you never 
discovered how uncomfortable it was, till you 
saw Mrs. Cliflon*s fine curtains. You forget 
the blinds, and the vines, and the rose-bushes. 
Pray have more reverence for dear grandmother's 
ancient relics." 

Clara blushed, and was considerablv discon- 
certed, but nevertheless continued her oreams of 
improvement. Her latent love for show and 
splendour began to glimmer forth and illuminate 
many an aiiy castle she amused herself in build- 
ing. To imitate Mrs. Clifton was now the end 
and aim of her existence. She practised her 
step, her air, her smile, before the looking-glass, 
in her own chamber, tiU from a ver^ simple and 
imafiected girl, she became conspicuously the 
reverse. She strung every window with JSolian 
harps, and tried to sing in unison when the wild 
winds swept the chordb — ^but they disdained the 
harmony of the human voice, and mocked at her 
efforts. Edward felt quite distressed at an effect 
so contrary to his wishes, but he concealed his 
chagrin under a cood-humoured ridicule, which 
flomewhat checked her progress in the graces. 



Once, when they were to accompany Mrs. Clifton 
in an excursion on horseback, and the lady^ 
arrayed in her suit of forest green, was already 
waitingtheir starting,he knewuot whethex he was 
most amused or grieved, to see Clara descend in 
a dress of the same colour, in which the imitatioa 
was too obvious and too defective not to border 
on the ridiculous, with a green veil wreathed 
around the crown of her bonnet, and suffered i» 
stream back behind, in the form of a feather 
or plume. Though the affection of her brother 
would not allow him to wound her feelings, by 
making her AiUy aware of her folly, and he chose- 
rather gently to lead her back to true simplicity 
and good sense, she did not escape a severer lash 
from those who envied her the distinction of 
Mrs. Clifton's acquaintance, and who revenged 
themselves on her damask curtains, j£olian' 
harps, and new bom urs. Her present ambition 
was to possess a gold chain, an ornament she 
deemed indispensable to the perfection of a lady's, 
dress. She did not aspire to so magnificent a 
one as wreathed the graceful neck of Mrs. Clifton,, 
but she thought she would be perfectly happy 
with one of far inferior value surrounding her 
own. She had a long string of gold beads, a- 
parting gift from her sainted granclmother, an' 
ornament too obsolete for wear, and which she^ 
had often sighed to convert into modem jewellery. 
An opportunity occurred, at the very momen^ of 
all others, she most desired it. Mrs. Clifton was 
to give a party. The day before the event, 
Clara was examining her simple wardrobe, try-- 
ing to decide on the important articles of dress, 
and mourning over her slender stock of finery,, 
when a pedlar stopped at the door, with a trunk 
filled with jewellerv and trinkets. He spread 
them before her acuniring eyes, and when she 
hesitated and regretted — ^he offered to take any 
old ornaments in exchange, holding up, at the 
same time, a glittering (^ain, the very article 
for which her vitiated nmcy was yearning. The 
temptation was irresistible, and, unfortunately^ 
she was alone. She flew to her little trunk of 
treasures, drew out her grandmother's beads, 
and the pedlar's eyes brignteued as he saw the 
pure rich old-fashioned gold, knowing their* 
superior value to his own gilded trifles. 

"Will you exchange that chain for these 1" 
said she, in a faltering voice ; for in spite of her 
vain desire, the very act seemed a sacrilege to 
her conscience. 

" That would not be an even bargain," he re- 

Ehed ; and it was true, for the chain was nothing 
ut brass, thinly washed with gold. Clara hung 
down her head. In proportion to the difiiculty 
of obtaining the bauble, her longing increased. 

" That is a pretty little trunk," cried the ped- 
lar, "it would be very convenient to hold my 
jewels. If you will throw that in, we will strike 
a bargain." 

Now the trunk was not Clara's. It belonged 
to her brother. It was the last keep^e 
bequeathed to him by this same grandmother, 
whose legacies of love Clara was converting to 
purposes of vanity and pride. There was a letter 
m it, directed to him, with a clause on the enve- 
lope, that he was not to open it till he was of 
age, unlcM he should find himself in some emer- 
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gencj, and especially in need of counsel The 
old lady was supposed to possess considerable 
propeii^, and it was also belieyed that Edward 
would be her heir. On her death, however, 
these expectations proved vain, and her grand- 
son did not honour her memory the less because 
he was not enriched by her loss. He took the 
letter as a sacred bequest, wondering much at 
the singular injunction, and told Clara to keep 
the trunk for him, as it was of no use to him, 
and she would preserve it with more care. 
Clara knew it was only intrusted to her keeping ; 
and she turned pale at the thought of betraying 
a brother's trust ; but ^e repeated to herself it 
was of no possible use to him, that he would 
probably never inquire for it, and it could not 
nort the feelings of her dear grandmother who was 
sleeping beneath the clods of the valley. It was 
a thing, too, of so little consequence — and the 
chain was so beautiful. She emptied the trunk 
of its contents, gave it hastily into the pedlar's 
hands, with the beads which had remained on 
her grandmother's neck till she died, and gather- 
ing up the chain, felt^ — ^instead of the joy of 
triumph — self-upbraiding and shame. She would 
have recalled the act ; but it was too late — ^the 
pedlar was gone. So poor was the gratification 
of vanity ! but the bitter consequence of a deviar 
tion from rectitude she was yet to experience. 

When arrayed for the party, she put a shawl 
carefully around her neck before she made her 
appearance, to conceal her ill-gotten splendour 
— tiut the consciousness of havmg something to 
conceal from the affectionate eyes that were ^nt 
upon her, gave a disturbed and anxious expres- 
sion to her countenance that did not escape the 
observation of her brother ; and when she saw 
Fanny in the unadorned simplicity of her own 
loveliness, she secretly loathed the acquisition 
for whidi she had sacrificed her principles of 
right. 

"Let me see you, Clara, before you start," 
said Mrs. Stanley — ^and she added, smiling, ''I 
hope vou have not tried to look too well." 

**Oh, pray, mother, take care," cried ClanL 
shrinking from the dreaded hand that touched 
her shawl ; ^it will tumble my dress to take it 
off now. It is only my plain muslin frock," ani 
hurraing away, with blushes and trepidation, 
she lelt that her punishment was begun. 

Arrived at Mrs, Clifton's, she became still 
more dissatisfied, when she saw her * elegant 
hostess, dressed in the simplest attire, consistent 
with fashion and taste, with no ornament but a 
cluster of roses, wreathed amidst locks of gipsey 
blackness and oriental abundance. Her piercing 
eye rested a moment on the beautiful Fanny, 
then flashed towards Edward, with a very pecu- 
liar expression. He understood their meaning, 
and an undefinable sensation of pain and dis- 
pleasure oppressed him. Mrs. Cmton was too 
polite to confine her attentions to those she most 
wished to distinguish, but moved amongst her 

guests, endeavouring, as far as possible, to adapt 
erself to their di&rent capacities and tastes. 
She had invited her father's friends, wishing ex- 
tremely to make ^them her own, and to convince 
them that she valued their syn^thy and good 
will 



"Tou seem dispdrited this evening, Mr. Stan- 
ley," said she, as Edward, unusually silent, stood 
leaning against the harp, from which he had 
more uian once heard thrilling music ; "perhaps 
I ought to say, preoccupied. It may be wise tO' 
abstract the mind in the midst of a throng, but 
I am afraid it is rather selfish." 

" I should think the wisdom consisted in the 
subject of the abstraction," replied Edward, " and 
I believe I am as unwise as I am selfish." 

" I do not think so," said Mrs. Clifton, and she 
looked at Fanny, whose serene countenance was 
beaming from the opposite side of the room. 
"^ Beauty, whether the subject of abstraction or con> 
templation, fills the mind with the most delightful 
ideas, and elevates it by the conviction that th& 
hand that mcuie it is divine. I do not agree with 
the moralist who would degrade it as a vain and 
valueless possession. The woman who possesses 
it may exercise a boimdless influence over the 
heart of man, and if exerted aright how glorious 
may be the result! — Often and often have I 
sighed for the celestial ffih — ^yet^ perhaps,! should 
be neither better nor happier." 

" You !" exclaimed Edward. 

It is but a monosyllable, but the most laboured 
panegyric could not have been half so expres- 
sive. The clear olive of Mrs. Clifton's cheek was 
coloured with a brighter hue as she laughingly 
resumed — "I did not solicit a compliment, but 
its brevity recommends yours. I know I am not 
handsome. I cannot be if beauty depends upon 
lilies and roses. In the gay and heartless world 
I have learned to shine as others do, and have 
tried the rules of art. My life has been passed 
much with strangers. You, Mr. Stanley, sur- 
rounded as you are, by all the sweet charities of 
a home, living in its warm and sunny atmosphere^ 
you do not know the coldness and the loneliness- 
of the brotherless and sisterless heart" 

She spoke in a tone of intense feeling, and cast 
down her eyes with a deep expression of pro- 
found melancholy. Edward did not attempt to 
reply — ^he could not embody the new and over- 
powering emotions that were filling his soul, and 
he would not utter the commonplace language- 
of admiration. He felt like a man who had & 
his life been walking in darkness, and a dream 
had all at once awakened him in a blaze of light. 
Several now gathered around Mrs. Clifton, en- 
treating her to play ; and Edward availed himself 
of the opportunity of drawing back, where he- 
could listen, unseen by her, to the melodious- 
songstress of the hour. He looked at Fanny, 
who was now near the instrument, and compared 
the calm feeling of happiness he had enjoyed in 
her society to the tumultuous tide that was now 
rushing through his heart 

" I have loved Fanny like a brother," thought 
he, ignorant of a deeper passion. "And now I 
am a man and a fool ." 

A hand was laid upon his arm. " Brother, are- 
you not well ? You look pale to-night." Clara 
was looking anxiously in nis face, and he saw 
that her own was flushed with excitement. 

"Yes, Clara, I am well — ^but what has dis- 
turbed you ? Indeed T noticed before we left 
home that something seemed to weigh upon your 
spirits. Tell me the cause." 
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He drew her hand affectionately through his 
arm, and for the first time noticed her new orna- 
ment. 

*^ It ifl not the weight of this new chain that 
oppresses you," said he, lifting it f5pom her neck 
— " though it does feel rather magnificent. You 
have never showed me this new gift of yours. 
Who could have been the donor 1" — and he 
thought of Mrs. Clifton. 

" Do not speak of it here," whispered Clara, 
with so much embarrassment, it confirmed Ed- 
ward's suspicions with regard to the donor, and 
though he regretted the nature of the obligation, 
he couldnot but think it was prompted by kindness 
from an observation of Clara's imitative decora- 
tions. The truth was, Clara hod been so exceed- 
ingly annoyed by the questions, she could not^ 
or rather would not answer. 

Some one had suggested that it was a present 
from Mrs. Clifton, and though she did not affirm 
it actually, tAie was glad to admit the idea, as an 
escape from further persecution on the subject. 
Still her conscience writhed under the implied 
falsehood, and she dreaded its detection. To add 
to her mortification, she overheard some one re- 
mark ** that Clara Stanley need not put on so 
many airs about her new chain, for it was no- 
thing but pinchbeck, and had a strong smell of 
brass." 

She rejoiced when the hour of retiring arrived; 
and when she reached home, she ran up stairs, 
went to bed, and cried herself to sleep. Poor 
Clara ! she awakened that night from a terrible 
fit of the nightmare, for she dreamed that her 
grandmother's icy hands were groping about her 
neck for the beads she had bartered ; that the 
cold grasp grew tighter and tighter, her breath 
shorter and shorter, tUl she screamed and awoke. 
She dreaded the next day her brother's ques- 
tioning about the mysterious chain ; but ab- 
sorbed in his own deep, overmastering emotions, 
he forgot the subject when the" glittering bauble 
was removed from before his eyes. From this 
time a change was observable in his character. 
He became as silent and abstracted as he had 
before been gay and communicative. He no 
longer talked of Mrs. Clifton, and even to Fanny 
he was cold and constrained. Fanny preserved 
the same equanimity of feeling, though she missed 
Edward's vivacity and smiles, and openly la- 
mented the transformation. She looked rather 
more serious than usual, but the azure of her 
eye was undimmed, and the soft rose of her cheek 
remained undiminished in bloom. Edward 
turned from the sameness and lustre of her coun- 
tenance, to gaze upon the changingface that *'pale 
passion loved" — and while he acknowledged 
the hopelessness of his infatuation, he brooded 
over it, till it enervated all the energies of his 
souL It was fortunate for his nun€^ that do- 
mestic circumstances of a perplexing nature 
roused it into exercise. Some very unexpected 
claims were made against the estate. Mr. Stan- 
ley had died suddenly, and Left his affairs con- 
siderably involved, but his family now believed 
everything was settled, and that the smallpro- 
perty which remained Was all their own. With 
the strictest economy it was just sufficient for a 
genteel support, and that was all. They had no 



means of meeting this unexpected exigamey, bat 
by the sale of the house — a sorrowfdl expedient^ 
for it wsa e.de«red by every assoctttioii ta^ 
neeted with a husband's and a father's love— 
besides, it was their home, and where should 
they look for another 1 Edward remembered the 
letter of his grandmother. He wanted but a few 
months of be|ng of age, and the hour of trouble 
had arrived. He opened and read it, then gave 
it into his mother's hands with i^ countenance 
illuminated with joy. 

'^ It is all well, dear mother — ^more than well 
— ^though dead, she yet continues her guardian- 
ship of love. Clara, where is the trunk whose 
value I have just learned ] It will save ub fvook 

• n 

rum. 

Clara looked aghast. 

"The trunk!" stammered she — ^^*what good 
can it do us ?" 

" Read that letter — ^it will explain it." 

The explanation may be given to the reader 
in fewer words. The tinink contained a false 
bottom, in which the good lady had placed deeds 
and papers, containing an anM>unt of property 
which made a rich legacy to her grandsoii. 
Knowing the temptations to which youth is ex- 
posed, and knowing too that necessity calls forth 
the noblest powers of mankind, she did not wish. 
him to know of the existence of this property 
till he became of age ; and being somewhat 
eccentric in her character, and fond of surprises, 
she had adopted this siugular method of be- 
queathing to him her fortune. Clara read the 
letter, and sat like a statue of stone. She wished 
the earth to open and swallow her, the moun- 
tains to fall and crush her to atoms, to save her 
from the remorse and shame that had over- 
taken her. 

"Clara, what is the matter?" said Edward, 
sitting down by her side ; " can you not go for 
the trunk, Clara ?" 

The unhappy girl tried to speak, but only ut- 
tered a piercing shriek, and fell prostrate on the 
floor. Excessively alarmed, they raised and 
endeavoured to l^ing her to composure, but she 
continued to wring her hands and exclaimed — 

" Oh, what have I done ! what have I done !" 

They ga^ered at length, from her broken sen- 
tences, the extent of theii* misfortune. The 
treasure was lost, irredeemably lost, for it would 
be impossible to trace the course of one who led 
an itineitemt li£e, and was probably now in some 
remote part of the country. If it ever were 
discovered, it would probably be at some distant 
day, and the demand was immediate and press- 
ing. Neither Mrs. Stanley nor Edwaxd could 
add to the agonies of Clara's remorse, by un- 
availing reproaches, but they both keenly felt 
how much it added to their calamity, to think 
the means their guardian angel held out for their 
relief, was wrested from them by the hands of a 
daughter and a sister. 

" We must submit," said Mrs. Stanley, with a 
heavy sigh, " to the will of God," 

"We must <ict" said Edward, "and be not 
cast down, my mother. If Heaven spares my 
life and hesdth. we shall never know one real 
want. In t^^untry there is no such thing 
as poverty, and as to vanity and show, let Claza'a 
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bitter leason prove the emptmeas of their 
claims." 

When it ^ras known that Mrs. Stanley's 
durelling-hoiise was advertised for sale, to satisfy 
the demands of impatient creditors^ there was 
mnch astonishment and sorrow, for she was a 
woman miiversally beloved for her meekness, 
lovinff kindness, and tender charities. The 
neighbours gathered in to question and condole, 
and great was the sympathy expressed for 
Clangs inconsolable grief. Thev did not know 
the secret burden that weighed her to the dust, 
und wondered much to see the young bowed 
down so heavily, while Mrs. Stanley seemed so 
calm and resigned. Fanny Morion was very 
sorry, and expressed herself on the occasion 
with all the depth of feeling of which her tran- 
quil nature was capable, but Edward more than 
ever felt the inuneasuzable distance of their 
souls. Hers could not comprehend the depth 
and sensibility of his. The lightning of heaven, 
and the cold phosphorescent light of earth, are 
not more did'erent in their properties. Mrs. 
Clifton came, but not with the crowd. She 
waited till others accused her of standing aloof 
finom her favourites in the day of adversity. Slie 
came alone, leaving her carriage, her servants, 
and all the paraphernalia of her wealth behind 
her. Mrs. Stanley knew how to appreciate this 
delicacy, as well as the added deference and 
respect of her mamiers. She asked no questions 
— she added no condolence — she came, she said, 
to solicit a favour, not to confer one. She wished 
to become purchaser of their beautiful cottage, 
whose situation she liad so much admired. Slie 
had learned that her &ther had desired to 
become the owner of the lot, if Mr. Stanlev 
ever disposed of it. She was anxious herself 
that it should not pass into other hands, and to 
secure their continuance in the neighbourhood. 

" If by gratifying my father's faiown wish," 
continued Mn. Clifton, her brilliant eyes 
softened by visible emotion, '^ I can relieve you, 
Mrs. Stanley, from, I trust, a transient em- 
barrassment, I shall not consider myself less 
your debtor— when the time comes that you 
desire to reclaim it, I will not withhold its re- 
storaticm." 

The tears, which sorrow had not wrung from 
Mrs. Stanley's eyes, now fell fast from gratitude. 
She pressed Mrs. Clifton's hand in hers, and 
said, in a low voice, '^You have caused the 
widow's heart to sing for joy — ^may heaven re- 
ward you for your kindness ! 

Clara, incapable of restraining herself longer, 
threw her arms around her neck, and sobbed 
out^ ^Oh madam, you have saved me from 
despair." 

Mrs. Clifton, who attributed her words to the 
natural regret of a young and ardent hearty on 
the prospect of quittiug ihe home of childhood, 
warmly returned tiie involuntary embrace, ana 
bid her call back her 'smiles, and be ready i0 
accompany her on the morrow in a botanical 
excursion. When she rose to depart, Edward 
rose also to acconqmny her home. He was no 
longer gloomy and reserved. He no longer 
looked upon her as an enchantress, moving high 
Above hun, in a region of inaccaeflHible light and 



splendour, but as a woman, endowed with all 
the warm and lovely sensibilities of her sex — 
a being whom he might dare to love, though he 
could never hope to obtain — ^who might forgive 
the homage, even though she rejected the 
worshipper. Had not humanity, always the 
accompaniment of deep and fervent passion, 
ruled tiis perceptions, he might have derived an 
inspiration for his hopes, from the softened 
language of her eyes — a lan^age which others 
had not been slow in translatmg. They entered 
the magnificent saloon. The contrast its gilded 
walk presented to the agitating scene they had 
left, was felt by both. 

"Desolate is the dwelling of Morris," said 
she, in an accent half sad and half sportive— 
^ silence Lb in the house of her fathers." 

" Dwells there no joy in song, white hand of 
the harp of Lutha?" continued Edward, in the 
same poetic language, and drawing the harp 
towards her. It is always delightful to find the 
train of our own thoughts pursued by a friend 
— ^proving that we think in unison. Mrs. Clifton 
felt this as she swept her hands over the chords, 
and called forth that sweet and impassioned 
melody peculiar to the daughters of Italy. She 
paused, and her dark eye rested a moment on 
the face of her auditor. It was partly shaded 
by his hand, and she saw that he was overcome 
by some powerful emotion. Again she sang, but 
her voice was low, and she ceased at length, as 
if weary of the effort. 

"You seem spell-bound by the genius of 
silence," said she ; "^ I should be wrong to break 
the charm." 

"I know I must apx>ear more than stupid," 
replied he, "when there is everything around to 
inspire me. But my feelings have been deeply 
oppressed by anxiety, and the weight of anxiety 
has been removed by a debt of gratitude, which, 
however pleasing and gracefully imposed, is only 
too deeply felt" 

" Oh ! let not your pride be jealous of the 
happiness I have dared this dskj to purchase. 
Wnat have I done for you and yours, half — 
half so precious to tour remembrance, as to 
mine? Your sister's tearfiil blessing, your 
mother's hallowed prayer." 

She spoke with fervor and sensibility, and her 
countenance was lighted up with such an 
exalted expression, Edward was scarcely able to 
restrain the impetuous impulses of passion that 
urged him on. The confession trembled on his 
lips, but pride and poverty, two stem monitors, 
stood by his side, and forbade the avowal of his 
madness and presumption. 

" No ! " said he to himself " let me live on in the 
silence and secrecy of hopeless devotion, rather 
than by unguarded rashness risk the loss of that 
confidence so dangerous, yet so delightful. She 
allows me to be her friend. Let me never dare 
to aspire to more." 

Thus reasoned Edward Stanley, and thus he 
schooled the language of his lips ; but the pas- 
sion denied utterance in words, flashed from his 
eyes^ and modulated every accent of voice. He 
looked back upon this evening, passed alone with 
Mrs. Clifton, amidst the breathings of poetry and 
music, and exulted in the reflec^on that he had 
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not committed himself by any act of imprudence 
he might hereafter vainly rue. Sometimes his 
feelings rose up against Clara, for the selfish 
vanity that had led her to sacrifice the fortune 
that might have placed him above the suspicion 
of mercenary motives, but her unappeasable 
sorrow for her transgression would not allow 
him to cherish any resentment towards her. 
Sometimes, too, his conscience reproached him 
for the part he was acting towards Fanny, the 
idol of his boyish fancy — ^but every hour passed 
in her presence convinced him that she looked 
upon him more as a brother than a lover, and 
wrapped in a mantle of constitutional indiffer- 
ence, she seemed scarcely aware of the wander- 
ing of his heart. 

'^ C^^ I am so glad you are not going to leave 
us ! I do not know how I should live without 
you and Clara." 

Fanny^s most ardent impression in joy and 
sorrow, was, " I am so glad — I am so sorry !" It 
was a great deal for her to say — ^but she looked 
at Clara exactly as she did at him, and Edwud, 
whose heart was now enlightened, felt that she 
did not love him, and he rejoiced in the con- 
viction. 

One evening, just between twilight and darker 
hour, he was returning from a long walk, when, 
a little before he left the woodland path that 
led into the public road, he met an old woman 
muffled in a cloak and hood. He bowed, and was 
parsing -on, when she accosted him in a voice 
that was not known, and approaching nearer to 
her, he knew by the spectacles gleaming through 
the shades, under the deeper shade of a mob- 
cap, his ancient friend of the stage-coach, and 
he greeted her with great cordiality. She told 
him she was travelling about as usual, and had 
stopped in the village to make a visit to Mrs. 
Clifton, the granddaughter of her old friend. 

^It is growing dark and late," said he ; "let 
me see you safe ttD her house, for you have mis- 
taken the path that leads to it." 

"Stop a moment," cried she, "if you are not 
in too much haste, and let me rest on this log by 
the wayside. I am old, and it wearies me to 
walk fast. Sit down, young man, and let me ask 
after your welfare. I have not forgotten your 
kindness to the aged, nor never shall I." 

Edward brushed the dust from the log with 
his handkerchief^ and preparing a seat for her, 
with great reverence placed himself at her side. 

" Come," said she, " I must soon be gone, but 
I want to know if I can serve you. I am an 
eccentric old creature, but I am well off in the 
world, and when I die, I cannot carry my money 
into the ^rave. I am told there is a pretty 
young girl in the neighbourhood, whom you love, 
and would marry, were you not poor. Do not 
blush to own it, for if it is so, and I can make 
you happy by my means, I shall bless tiie hour 
that brought us together, even near the end of 
mypilgrimage." 

Her tremidoua voice faltered, and she raised 
her handkerchief under her spectacles. 

"Thank you, a thousand times, for your 
generous offer," replied Edward, much moved ; 
"but indeed, madam, you are misinformed. I 
would not marry, if I could." 



" Young man," cried she, " you are not sincere. 
The heart craves for a kindred heart. You 
would not live alone. Confide in me, and I will 
not betray you. Trifle with me, and you may 
lose a friend, whose professions are not lightly 
made. Tell me, do you not love the fiur girl 
whom they call the beauty of the village, or is 
it but a passing rumour that has reached my 
ears." 

Edward wondered at the interest this SLngular 
old woman expressed in his destiny, but he did 
not doubt its sincerity, and he would not repay 
it with dissimulation. 

" No, madam, I do not love her, otherwise than 
with brotherly kindness. Where I do love, I 
cannot hope, and all your generosity cannot avail 
me there. 

" Where 1" said she. " I want no half confi- 
dences. The imagination of age is dull to that 
of youth. TeU me all, or nothme." 

"There is one, then, with whom, were she 
poor, beffgary would be a paradise, but whom 
fortune nas placed so far beyond my reach, it 
would be madness to name, and presumption to 
aspire to. Sometimes, emboldened by her con- 
descension, I have dared to think, had my lot 
been different — ^but no — ^it can never be — ^I need 
not say more — you know where your steps are 
boimd." 

A silence followed this avowal, and Edward 
was as much absorbed by his own feelings, aa 
almost to forget the presence of his companion. 
At length she spoke. 

" I do not see the great presumption of year 
hopes, if you mean the widow Clifton. I see no- 
thmg to make her beyond your reach, unless 
you choose yourself to be put up in the clouds. 
She is rich, it is true, but what does she want 
in another ? She has found no joy in wealth. 
I know the history of her marriage ; it was 
involuntary on her part, and brought no happi- 
ness — a state of splendid bondage. Wliy<lo you 
not at least learn from her whemer your love is 
hopeless? If I, an old woman — ^if my heart 
warmed towards you, the first moment I saw 
you, — ^is her young bosom made of stone, that it 
cannot be melted, or impressed t" 

" She has often spoken," said Edward, finding 
an increasing fascmation in the subject, and 
drawing still nearer his ased friend, "of th» 
loneliness of her destiny, and of the insufficiency 
of wealth to satisfy the cravings of the heart. 
These wild dreams dazzled my imagination, and 
gilt the future with the hues of heaven. But 
the dread of being banished from her presence, 
of incurring the displeasure of one who had been 
the benefiei^ess of our family — ^you, who are 
now in the winter of your days, can have no 
conception of the strength of tnese mental con- 
flicts — ^this warring of fire and ice." 

"I have not forgotten the memories of youth,'* 
she answered; "and impassive as you believe 
n^, there is an image cherished in my breast^ 
whose traits the waves of oblivion can never 
efface, nor the snow of age ever diilL Few can 
love as I have loved ; and love with me, is im- 
mortal as the divine spark that lights up this 
perishing frame." 

She leaned tremblingly against the shoulder 
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of Edward, who reproached himself for calling 
up emotions so sublime in their strength, thus 
glowing and triumphant^ amidst the ruins of 
beauty and youth. He drew her cloak more 
closely around her, and warned her that the 
night dew was falling. 

** You are right," said she, rising ; " I was for- 
getting I am not young like you." 

They walked slowty on, in the direction of 
Mrs. Clifton's house. 

^May I not ask the name of the Mend, to 
whose kindness I am so much indebted Y* cried 
he. 

" Oh," replied she, laughing, " I thought every 
body knew Aunt Bridget ; for I am one of those 
xmiyersal aunts, whom everybody knows, and 
nobody cares for. My property U my oW, and 
I have a right to bequeath it to whomsoever I 
please. I have chosen you as my heir, and you 
may consider yourself equal in fortune to Widow 
Clifton, or any other widow in the land. Not a 
word of thanks — no gratitude— at least till legal 
measures are taken to secure it to your posses- 
sion." 

*^ Singular and generous being !" said Edward ; 
beginning to believe her brain was somewhat 
unsound, ^ what have I done to excite so romantic 
an interest, what can I do to prove myself 
worthy of it 1" 

" Be sincere — ^truth is the only bond of love, 
and concealment with friends is falsehood." 

They had now reached the gate of the avenue. 

•'YouwOlffoinr 

" No," said he, " I cannot see her to-night ; to- 
morrow, perhaps — shall I see you then ?" 

" I cannot tell what the morrow will bring 
forth. But one thing let me say, young man, ere 
we part. You must plead your own cause, and 
not expect it will be aone by me. If you have 
not moral courage and manly spirit sufficient to 
meet the consequences, whatever they may be, 
you merit the downfall of your hope, and the 
humiliation of your pride." 

She closed the gate, and Edward watched her 
dark shrouded figure slowly treading the wind- 
ing path, and almost imagined he had been with 
one of those sibylline priestesses, who opened 
their lips m prophecy, and shadowed the mystic 
outlines of intmty. "Whatever she may be," 
thought he, " I will be guided by her counsel, 
and abide by the result." 

As he drew near his own home, and saw the 
light shining so c[uietly and brightly through 
the trees that quivered gently as in a golden 
shower, and thought how tranquilly the hearts 
of the inmates now beat, secure from the fear of 
being driven from that love-hallowed home — 
when he reflected that for this peace, so beauti- 
fully imagined in the scene before him, they were 
indebted to the very being whose recollection 
excited the throbbing of a thousand pulses in 
his heart and his brain, — gratitude so mingled 
with and chastened his love, that every breath- 
ing became a prayer for her happiness, even if 
it were to be purchased at the sacrifice of his 
own. 

He saw Clara through the window, seated at 
a table, with some object before her, which was 
shaded by the branches, but her attitude was so 



expressive that he stood a moment to contem- 
plate her figure. Her hands were clasped in a 
Kind of ecstacy, and her cheeks were coloured 
with a bright crimson, strikingly contrasting 
with their pallid hue. Something hung glitter- 
ing from her fingers, upon which she gazed rap- 
turously one moment, — ^then, bending forward 
the next, she seemed intent upon what was be- 
fore. He opened the door softly ; she sprang 
up, and, throwing her arms around him, cried in 
an accent of hysterical joy — 

" Dear brother ! — ^the trunk is found — ^there it 
is, oh ! I am M> happy !" And she wept and 
laughed alternately. 

There indeed it was — ^the identical trunk-^ 
whose loss had occasioned so much sorrow, — 
with its red morocco covering and bright nails 
untarmshed. Edward rejoiced more for Clara's 
sake than his own — ^for her remorse, though 
salutary to herself, was harrowing to hun. 

" Explain this mysteir, dear Clara, and mode- 
rate these transports. How have you recovered 
the lost treasure ? " 

"Oh ! it was the strangest circumstance ! 
Who do you think had itj but Mrs. Clifton — ^that 
angel sent down from heaven, for our especial 
blessing." 

" You know I went there to-day, about the 
time you took the walk in the woods. My heart 
was so full of grief for my folly, and gratitude 
for her kindness, I thought it would have burst, 
and I told her all ; no, not quite all — ^for I could 
not bring myself to tell her that it contained 
your property, her eye seemed to upbraid me 
80 for oetraying the trust ; but again it beamed 
with joy because she could restore to me both 
sacred relics." 

Here she held up the beads, now a thousand 
times more precious to her than all the chains 
in the world. 

" The pedlar called there, after he had left me. 
She recognised the trunk, as it bore the name of 
a friend. 

Edward's cheek burned with emotion, for his 
own name, Edward Stanley, was wrought upon 
the velvet lining : but Clara went breathlessly on. 

" She gathered from the pedlar the history of. 
the beads, and purchased them both, that she 
might, on some future day, have the pleasure of 
restoring them. She understood the sacrifice 
my foolish vanity had made, and anticipated the 
repentance that would follow. Is sue not a 
friend, the best and kindest, and ought we not 
to love her as our own souls ? And can you for- 

f've me, Edward — will you forgive me, though 
fear I never shall be able to pardon myself for 
my folly 1" 
•"Forgive you, my sister? Let me only^ee 
once more the sweet, unaffected girl, who was 
the object of my approbation,' as well as my love, 
and I ask no more. 

He now examined the secret recess of the 
trunk, and found the papers safe and untouched. 
Their value transcended his most sanguine expec- 
tations. He could redeem the paternal dwelhng, 
meet the demands which had involved them in 
distress, and still find himself a comparatively 
rich man. 
Clara ran out of the room, and, bringmg back 
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the chain — ^the " cause of all her woe," — she put 
it in a conspicuous comer of her work-box. 

" I will never wear this paltry bauble again," 
cried she ; " but I will keep it as a memento of 
my vanity, and a pledge of my reformation. I 
will look at it a few moments every day, as the 
lady did upon the skeleton of her lover, to re- 
mind me of the sins of mortality." 

When Clara had left them with a glorious 
"good nighty" Mrs. Stanley drew her chair next 
to her son, and looked earnestly in his face. 

'^ There is something I ought to mention," said 
she, ''and yet I cannot, to damp your present 
satisfaction. I have been told of an intended 
marriage, which I fear wiU disappoint your 
fondest hopes. I trust, however, you have too 
much honest pride to suffer your feelings to prey 
upon your happiness." 

Edward stated up, and pushed his chair 
against the wall with a violent rebound. 

" I cannot bear it, mother ! — ^I believe it would 
drive me mad, after all I have dared to dream 
to-ni^ht. I might, perhaps, live without her, 
but I could not live to see her married to ano- 
ther. Fool, credulous fool that I was^ to believe 
that dotard's prophecy !" 

He sat down again in the chair which Clara 
had left, and, throwing his arms across the table, 
bent his face over them, and remained silent. 

*' Alas ! my son," cried Mrs. Stanley, "I feared 
it would be ao. Mr. Morton feels for you the 
tenderness of a father, but " 

^^ Mr. Morton, did you say 7" cried Edward, 
starting up again, at the risk of upsetting chairs, 
tables, ana hwijps^--" I believe I am out of my 
senses ! and is it Fanny Morton who is going to 
be married 1" 

The sudden change in his countenauce, from 
despair to composure, quite electrified Mrs. 
Stanley. She could not comprehend such great 
and sudden self-control. 

^' Mr. Morton tells me," she continued, '^ that 
Fanny is addressed by a gentleman of wealth 
and respectability, and one who is eveiy way 
a desirable connection. He has learned from 
Fanny that no engagement subsisted between 
you ; but he seemed apprehensive that your 
affections were deeply mterested, and wished 
me to soften the intelligence as much as possible." 

Edward smiled. "Tell Mr. Morton I thank 
him for his kind consideration, for no one can 
rejoice in Fanny's prospects more than I do." 

Mrs. Stanley was bewildered, for she had not 
dreamed of his present infatuation. 

" I cannot understand how resignation can be 
acquired so soon, especially after such a burst of 
frenzy. I fear it is merely assumed to spare my 
feelii^" % 

" I cannot feign, dear mother, though I may 
conceal. Dismiss all fears upon this subject, for 
were Fanny to live a thousand years in all her 
virgin loveliness — if nature permitted such a 
reign to youth and beauty — ^she would never be 
sought aher as the bride of your son." 

He kissed his mother, and bade her a hasty 
" good night," anxious to avoid explanation on a 
subject which had already agitated him so much. 

The next day, when he reflected on his extra- 
ordinary iaterview with the old lady of the 



stage-coach, and her incrediUe promise in his 
behalf he became more than ever convinced of 
her mental hallucination. Yet there was too 
much method in her madness, if mitdnoiM indeed 
existed, to allow him to slight the impressions 
of her words. He was now independent, and 
hopes that before seemed presumptuous^ now 
warmed every pulsation of his beiag. 

" Shall I even now follow the sibyPa counsel?" 
said he to himself^ as he bent his steps at evei^- 
ing towards Mrs. Clifton's door ; but the moment 
he entered her presence, Aunt Bridget, her 
promises, and the world itself were forgotten. 
She met him with a snnle, but there was & 
burning glow on her cheek, and a hurried glance 
of her eye, that indicated internal agitation. 
She attempted to converse on indifBorent topics, 
but her thoughts seemed to wander, and she at 
length became silent. 

^'I saw a friend of yours last night," said be 
with much embarrassment, for he knew not 
whether his oonfessions were unrevealed. ^ She 
is very singular, but extremely interesting in 
her eccentricities. Is she with you yet ?" 

'' She is, and will be with us whenever yoa 
desire. Yet I would first speak with you, Mr. 
Stanley, and communicate an intelligence which 
I trust will not cost me the withdrawal of your 
friendship. You have known me rich, sur^ 
rounded with all the appliances of wealth and 
fashion, and, as such, envied and admired. My 
fortune has been transferred into tlie hands of 
another, and you see me now destitute of that 
tinsel glare, which threw a radiance aromnd me, 
which was not my own. Flatterers may desert 
me, but friends — I trust I may retain." 

She extended her hand with an involuntary 
motion, and the glow forsook her cheek. 

" Your fortime sane !" exclaimed Edward, 
^'and mine restored!" The next moment he 
was kneeling at her feet. In no other attitude 
could he have expressed the depth of passion he 
now dared to utter. What he said he knew not ; 
he only felt that he was breathing forth the 
hoarded and late hopeless love, of whose extent 
he hod never before been fully conscious. 

" Am I then loved for myself alone ? " crieil 
Mrs. Clifton ; " by one, too, from whom I have 
vainly waited this avowal, to justify my pre- 
ference." 

She bowed her head upon the hands that 
Edward was clasping in his owxl as if her soul 
shared the humility of his devotion. Who 
would have recognised the gay and brilUau^ 
heiress, who once revelled in Ihe cold halls of 
fashion, in this tender and passionate woman ? 

" Oh ! " exclaimed she, when the feelings of 
both became sufficiently calm for explanation, 
" were I still a child of affluence, I micht have 
vainly looked for the testimony of that love 
which the vassal of love was so long a rebel to, 
to truth, and to nature. And now," added she, 
rising, " let me not, in the fulness of my heart's 
content, forget your old friend, who is waiting 
no doubt, with impatience, to greet you. You 
will probably be surprised to learn that she is 
the lawful inheritor of my fortune, and that all 
I have been so profusely lavishing was her jiist 
due," 
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She smiled at Edward's UButterable look of 
astonisliiDeiit, and closed the door. He was left 
but a few moments to his own bewildered 
thoughts, when the door again opened, and Aunt 
Bridget entered, in the same ancient cloak and 
hood, which seemed to be a part of herself. 

"Wisest and best of counsellors," said he, 
advancing to meet her, and leading her to a seat 
on the sofa — 'Ho you I owe the blessings of this 
hour. It was surely a propitious star that 
shone upon me when I first seated myself beside 
you that memorable night. Had you not come 
to prove your claim to her wealth, the spell that 
bound me would not yet have been broken, and 
a wall of separation might still have arisen 
between hearts that have been met and blended, 
and will continue to mingle through eternity." 

Aunt Bridget turned away her head, and 
seemed suddenlv to have lost the gift of speech. 

Somewhat alarmed at her unusual silence, 
especially as he felt her shaking and trembling 
under the folds of hcfr cloak, he leaned over, and 
tried to untie her hood, so as to give her air. 
Fearing she would fall into a fit, as she continued 
to tremble still more violently, he burst the 



ribbons asunder, for the knots seemed to tk^ten 
under his fingers, and the cloak, hood, and mob 
cap fell off simultaneously ; the large green 
spectacles, too, dropped from the eyes, which, 
laughing and brilliant, now flashed upon his own 
— and the arms which had been extended to 
support a far different personage, were folded in 
transport around the graceful form of Mrs. 
Clifton. 

" Will you forgive me ?" cried she, when she 
raised those beaming eyes from his shoulder, 
"the wily deception I have practised ? Will you 
forgive me lor continuing a disguise through 
love which commenced from eccentric motives ? 
Young and unprotected, I have sometimes found 
safety in this disfiguring garb. Like the Arabian 
monarch, I like, occasionally, the covering of & 
mask, that I may be able to read the deep 
mysteries of human nature. But my masque- 
rade is over. I have now read all I ever wisned 
to learn. Promise not to love me less because 
the doom of riches still clings to me, and I will 
pledge life and fame, that you shall find in Aunt 
Bridget a faithful, true, and loving wife." 
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" The thlngB that day most minds by night do most appewr. 
" I naUy am aahwand of the poverty of my dreams. "—Ohablsb Lamb. 
- ■■ -"Which gives me hope 
That what in sleep thou didst abhor to dream, 
Waliing thoa never wilt consent to do." — Miltov. 
*' Nay, olt i& dreamt invention we bestow. 
To rhswgn a flounce or add a furbelow."— Fopk. 
" Behold, this dreamer cometh !"— iNbJe. 



We were telHng a dream, and looked into the 
face of our listener with that obstinate kind of 
idiosyncrasy that belongs to dreamers, but which 
it would be difficult to explain — ^we, an obstinate 
psychologist, believing in all spiritualisms, be- 
cause the good Father has made this part of our 
nature so urgent and unmistakeable, that it is 
more difficult to doubt the realities of the inter- 
nal than the external life. We looked into 
his face — 

" I never dream, madam." 

" Never dream ! Then I am afraid you have 
no soul." 

" No soul ! Madam, do you believe in the 
Bible ? or are you only talking poetry ]" 

" Only talkmg poetry ! — 07ifv ! I am talking 
of facts — of the most xindeniable testimony to 
8oul~existence which dreaming affords. Suppose 
it « poetry. Is not poetry truth? — ^the deep, 
sudden truth felt at the bottom of every soul 1 — 
truth that will lift up its voice and cry aloud in 
every human heart till the world stifles its 
utterance ?" • 

" Oh dear, madam, I • do not comprehend a 
word you say ; and yet I dare be bound it is very 
good. 

No more did he. How could he, who never 
dreamed, understand poetry ? And what right 
had I to attempt indoctrinatinfif him with the 
spirit of poetry, and disturbing his smooth dull- 



ness and excellent digestion with a malicious and 
energetic speech out of the common ti'uck % 

Did the pre- Adamite men and women sleep ? 
Did they dream 1 I think not. To dream well, 
one must be alone : there is a neutralizing of the 
divine essence where another head is busied with 
its angel on the same pillow. Adam, alone in 
Paradise, slept, and Eve was hU dream. Milton 
says that Eve slept, and the serpent was herSy 
"squat like a toad close to her ear. Alas ! for 
the sad change from the solitary dreamer of 
Eden, when Eve was conceived, and the wild 
waste of earth, with its wearisome companion- 
ships, and the tree of knowledge guarded with 
the serpent stings of unsatisfied yearnings \ 

The spirit needs no sleep ; what death is to the 
body sleep woiUd be to the souL It finds its 
Saboath, which is rest, when it reposes upon 
some great and beautiful thought ; when it nas 
reached some companionship nearest its higher 
elements ; when it finds itself in some atmosphere 
akin to its nature, and it breathes and glows in 
loveliness, like the blossom of the field, too in- 
effably content even to need a voice. We may 
imagine the spiritual being laying down its 
material companion tenderly to slumber, with- 
drawing itself gently from the exhausted recep- 
tacle, and rejoicing in its freedom from the fret- 
tings of daily life ; while itself needless of repose, 
goes out into new and untried epheres, filling its 
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nm at divine fountains, lighting the torch of its 
existence, in the glories of the Infinite Source ; 
holding its companionship with undying affinities, 
and enlarging itself by ranging through illimit- 
able space. 

Once, during a period of suffering, I must have 
remained soul-conscious from the moment of 
sleeping. I was then, as I often am, aware of 
the process of sleep, its coming on, and the 
fiEuling away of consciousness. Ideas commingled, 
and I felt a sensation of pain in the region of the 
heart ; a sense of dread, as it were, pervading the 
nerves, as if they shrank from a power which 



they could not resist. I think this state is not 
unlike death. It is always so distinctly defined, 
I am almost lost ; then rouse myself^ as if in 
opposition to some state which appals me, and 
then am gone. Death's twin brother has the 
ascendant. At the time of which I am speaking, 
I thought I raised my bodv up gently and laid 
it in a grave that seemed ready for it ; I smoothed 
the turf down orderly with a vague feeling that 
blossoms would grow therefrom, and then stood, 
the only mourner over my poor self, weeping 
bitterly. So vivid was the impression, I awoke 
before my soul could start upon its journey. 



THE BELLS. 



BT B. A. 

Heab tlie alodgea with the bells — 
Silver bells I 
lIThat a world of merriment their melody foretells t 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 

In the icy air of night ! 
While the stars that oventprinkle 
All the heavens seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight ; 
Keeping til&e, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme. 
To the tintinabulation that so musically wells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bolls, bells— 
From the Jingling and the tinkling of the bells. 
Hear the mellow wedding bells — 
Golden bells ! 
TIThat a world of happinoRs their harmony foretells I 
Through the balmy air of night 
How tliey ring out their delight ; 
From the molten-j^olden notes. 

And all in tune, 
What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtle-dove that listens, while she gloats 
On the moon ! 
Oh, from out the sounding cells, 
TThat a gush of euphony vulumiuously wells 1 

How it swells ! 
How it dwells 
On the Future ! how it tells 
Of the rapture that im{jels 
To the swinjring and the ringing 

Of tho bclis, bells, bolls, 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells. 
Bells, bells, bells— 
To tho rhyming and the uhiming of the bells ! 

Hear the loud alarum bells — 
Brazen bells ! 
"What a tale of terror, now, thoir turbulency tells ! 
In the startled ear of night 
How they scream out their affright ! 
Too much horrified to speak. 
They can only shriek, shriek. 
Out of tune. 
In a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the fire, 
In a mad expostulation with the deaf and frantic fire 
Leaping higher, higher, higher 
Witli a desperate desire. 
And a resolute endeavor 
K'ow — now to sit or never, 
By the side of tho pale-faced moon. 
Oh, the bells, bells, bells ! 
What a tale their terror tells 

Of Despair ! 
How they clang, and clash, and roar I 
What a horror they outpour 
On the bosom of the palpitating air I 
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Yet tho ear it fully knows, 
By the twanging, 
And the clanging, 
How the danger ebbs and flows ; 
Tet the ear distinctly tells, 
In tho jangling. 
And the wrangling. 
How the danger sinks and swells, 
By the sinking or the swelling in the anger of the bell»— > 

OfthebellB^ 
Of the bells, bells, bells, beUs. 
Bells, bells. bell»-- 
In the clamor and the clangor of the bells ! 

Hear the tolling of tho bdls— 
Iron bells ! 
What a world of solemn thotight their monody oompds ! 
In tho silence of the night, 
How we shiver with afl^ght 
At the melancholy menace of their tone ! 
For every sound that floats 
From the rust within their throats 

Is a groan. 
And the people — ah, the people— 
They that dwell up in tho steeple. 

All alone. 
And who tolling, tolling, tolling, 

In that mufBed monotone, 
Feel a gfory in 89 rolling 

On the human heart a stone— 
They are neither man nor woman — 
They are neither brute nor hiunan — 
They are Ghouls: 
And their king it is who tolls ; 
And he rolls, rolls^ tulls; 
Itolls 
A Yvaxn from the bells I 
And bis merry bosom swells 

With the piDon of the bcUs ! 
And he dances, and he yells ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme. 

To the peean of the bells, of the bells, 
Keeping time, time, time^ 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 

To the throbbing of the bdlft— 
Of the bolls, bells, beUs— 

To the sobbing of the bolls :* 
Keeping time, tic&e, time, 

As he knells, knells, knolls, 
In a happy Runic rhymo, 

To the rolling of the boUfl— 
Of the Leila, bells, bells— 
To the tolling of the bells, 
Of the bells, boUs, boUo, bells— 
Bells, bells, beUa— 
To the mooning and the groaohig of the boUo. 
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The steam-boat, " Public Excitement," seldom 
makes precisely the voyage which the steam 
was got up for. The " hands " who do the work 
of getting in coal and provisions, talk loudly of 
the port whither she is supposed to be bound ; 
and even the captain and clerk confidently 
mark the course upon the chart — ^but "^ Common 
Qood " is the owner ; and, at the last moment^ 
the pilot, '^Expediency" is sent onboard, and the 
boat obeys the rudder, and takes an imexpected 
direction, as quietly as if captain and crew, coal 
and piston, had, all the time, Known whither they 
were to drive her. 

We have noticed the operation of this prin- 
ciple in matters more grave than the one by 
irnich, as we suppose, it is about to be illus- 
trated. Voyages in politics and religion can 
seldom be judged of exactly by the advertise- 
ments beforehand. It is a question that has 
been almost as much discussed, however, as a 
schism or a presidency, viz. — short or lono 
FEincoATS FOR LADIES — ^that WO wish to say, 
now, our first word upon ; our abstaining from 
the subject hitherto, having been the result of 
an iALpression that the mere point of dispute, 
thus &r, was one that the ladies oould better 
decide for themselves ; and our speaking of it 
now, beinff prompted by a belief that the excite- 
ment woiud abandon one particular point hither- 
to discussed, and turn to a reform much more 
general and important. 

The imiversal remark, as to the proposed 
female adoption of short frock and trousers, is 
that it wotud suit one lady in ten. Is the reader 
aware of the novelty and importance of having 
this remark universally made by the ladies, as 
to any one/cuhion whatever f It is equally true 
of almost every mode which milliners and man- 
tnn-makers invent. The last bonnet, for instance, 
which made every lady in the city look as if her 
£ice were thrust through a hole in a spread fan, 
was becoming only to one whose whole beauty 
was in her profile — a beauty which, in a close 
bonnet, is never seen ; — ^yet, though this is true of 
not more than one in a hundred, the other 
ninel^-nine were sacrificed to the new mode, with 
servile instantaneousness. Of what fashion is it 
not equally true ? With women short and tall, 
women stout and slender, women high-shouldered 
and low - shouldered, women stooping and 
straight-backed, women with different complex- 
ions and movements, and women with plumpness 
and thinness, most variously distributed, what 
absurdity is any one fashion when worn by 
tUl/ The "Procustes bed " of the tyrant^ which 
cnt off legs that were too long to fit it, and 
stretched legs that were too short, was more 
likely to suit customers, taken as they come. 

But, let us not blame the ladies only for this 
servility. Their fashions are usually becoming 
to somebody, while the men are equally servile 



to fashions becoming to nobody. Half-shut your 
eyes in Broadway at the present moment^ and 
the dandies look like a pi*ocession of tail-less 
roosters. Bob-tail coats are the fashion — ^but, to 
whom is bob-tail coat becoming, except (from its 
propriety) to a groom or a postboy ? The com- 
monest law of beauty, for a male figure, demands 
broad shoulders and narrow hips — ^yet here is a 
universal fashion, which so clips the skirts tiiat 
the edges stand out with the curve at the waist, 
and make a man's hips look as progenitively big 
as a woman's. There is the same un-inquiring 
servility as to every male fashion that comes up 
— ^beards and hats, cravat-ties and waistcoats, 
trousers and shirt-bosoms. Lately, eveft (ana 
we never knew anything droller in the whole 
history of fashion's caprices), there could scarce 
be found a young man in New York, the edges 
of whose hair were not turned under from ear 
to ear, like the roller of a curtain, with the 
barber's curling-tongs ! 

Against the slavery of fashion, our republican 
country is properly the place for the first revolt. 
Of all the weeds of monarchy and aristocracy, 
such servile imitation of the exterior of others 
is the most rank and unprofitable. It extends 
to other apings of our superiors, quite as easily. 
"Every one of Alexander's followers," says 
Montaigne, " carried their heads on one side, as 
he did ; and the flatterers of Dionysius ran 
against each other in his presence, and stumbled 
at, and overturned whatever was under foot, to 
seem as purblind as he. Deafness has been 
affected for the same reason ; and, because the 
Emperor hated his wife, Plutarch records that 
the courtiers repudiated theirs whom they loved ; 
and, which is yet more, uncleanness and all 
maimer of dissoluteness has been in fashion.'* 

We repeat, that we see signs, which look to us 
as if the present excitement as to one fashion 
were tummg into a universal inquiry as to the 
sense or propriety of any fashion at all. When 
the subject shall have been fully discussed, and 
public attention fully awakened, common sense 
will probably take the direction of the matter, 
and opinion will settle in some shape which, at 
least, may reject former excesses and absurdities. 
Some moderate similarity of dress is doubtless 
necessary, and there are proper times and places 
for long dresses and short dresses. These and 
other points the ladies are likely to come to new 
decisions about. While they consult health, 
cleanliness, and convenience, however, we ven- 
ture to express a hope that they will get rid of 
the present's lavish uniformity ; — that what is be- 
coming to each may be worn without fear of 
unfashionableness, and that^ in this way, we may 
see every woman dressed somewliat differently, 
and to her own best advantage, and the propor-- 
tion of beauty largely increased, as it would, 
thereby, most assuremy be. 
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One sunshiny morning, in the good old times 
of the town of Boston, a young carver in wood, 
well known by the name of Drowne, stood con- 
templating a large oaken log, which it was his 
purpose to convert into the figure-head of a ves- 
sel. And while he discussed within his own 
mind what sort of shape or similitude it were 
well to bestow upon this excellent piece of tim- 
ber, there came into Browne's workshop a certain 
Captain Hunnewell, owner and commander of 
the good brig called "The Cynosure," which had 
just returned from her first voyage to Fayal. 

" Ah ! that will do, Drowne, that will do !" 
cried the jolly captain, tapping the log with his 
rattan. " I bespeak this very piece of oak for the 
figure-head of "The Cynosure." She has shewn 
herself the sweetest craft that ever floated, and 
I mean to decorate her prow with the hand- 
somest image that the skill of man can cut out of 
timber. And, Drowne, you are the fellow *to 
execute it." 

"You give me more credit than I deserve, 
Captain Hunnfewell," said the carver, modestly, 
yet as one conscious of eminence in his art. 
" But for the sake of the good brig, I stand ready 
to do my best. And which of these designs 
do you prefer ? Here," pointing to a staring, 
half-length figure, in a white wig and scarlet 
coat—" here is an excellent model, the likeness 
of our gtacious king. Here is the valiant Admiral 
Vernon. Or, if you prefer a female figure, what 
say you to Britannia with the trident ?" 

" All very fine, Drowne ; all very fine," an- 
swered the mariner; "but as nothing like the 
brig ever swam the ocean, so I am determined 
she shall have such a figure-head as old Neptune 
never saw in his life. And what is more, as 
there is a secret in the matter, you must pledge 
your credit not to betray it." 

" Certainly," said Drowne ; marvelling, how- 
ever, what possible mystery there could be in 
reference to an affair so open, of necessity, to the 
inspection of all the world, as the figure-head of 
a vessel "You may depend, captain, on my 
being as secret as the nature of the case will 
permit." 

Captain Hunnewell then took Drowne by the 
button, and communicated his wishes in so low 
a tone, that it would be unmannerly to repeat 
what was evidently intended for the carver's 
private ear. We shall, therefore, take the op- 
portunity to give the reader a few desirable par- 
ticulars about Drowne himself. 

He was the first American who is known to 
have attempted, in a very humble line, it is true, 
that art in which we can now reckon so many 
names already distinguished or rising to dis- 
tinction. From his earliest boyhood he had ex- 
hibited a knack— for it would be too proud a 
Word to call it genius— a knack, therefore, for 
the imitation of the human figure, in whatever 
material came mo^t readily to hand. The snows 



of a New England winter had often supplied him 
with a species of marble as dazzling white, at 
least, as the Parian or Carrara, and if less durable, 
yet suflSciently so to correspond with any claims 
to permanent existence possessed by the boy's 
frozen statues. Yet they won admiration from 
maturer judges than his schoolfellows, and were, 
indeed, remarkably clever, though destitute of 
the native warmth that mi^ht have made the 
I snow melt beneath his hana As he advanced 
in life, the young man adopted pine and oak as 
eligible materials for the display of his skill, 
which now began to bring him a return of solid 
silver, as well as the empty praise that had been 
an apt reward enough for his productions in 
evanescent snow. He became noted for carving 
ornamental pump-heads, and wooden unas for 
gate-posts, and decorations, more grotesque than 
fanciful, for mantel-pieces. No apothecary would 
have deemed himself in the way of obtaining 
custom, without setting up a gilded mortar, if 
not a head of Galen or Hippocrates, from the 
skilftd hand of Drowne. But the great scope 
of his business lay in the manufacture of fi^i re- 
heads for vessels. Whether it were the monarch 
himself, or some famous British admiral or gene- 
ral, or the governor of the province, or perchance 
the favorite daughter of the ship-owner, there 
the image stood above the prow, decked out in 
gorgeous colors, macnifioently gilded, and star- 
mg the whole world out of countenance, as if 
from an innate consciousne^ of its own superi- 
ority. These specimens of native sculpture had 
crossed the sea in all directions, and been not 
ignobly noticed among the crowded shipping in 
the Thames, and wherever else the hardy mari- 
ners ofNew England had pushed theiradventurea. 
It must be confessed that a family likeness per- 
vaded these respectable progeny of Drowne's 
skill ; that the benign countenance of the king 
resembled those of his subjects, and that Miss 
Peggy Hobart, the merchant's daughter, bore a 
remarkable similitude to Britannia, Victoiv, 
and other ladies of the allegoric sisterhood ; 
and, finally, that they all had a kind of wooden 
aspect, which prgved an intimate relationship 
wfth the unshaped blocks of timber in the car- 
ver's workshop. But, at least, there was no in- 
considerable skill of hand, nor a deficiency of 
any attribute to render them really works of 
art, except that deep quality, be it of soul or 
intellect, which bestows life upon the lifeless, 
and warmth upon the cold, and which, had it 
been present^ would have made Drowne's wooden 
image instinct with spirit. 

The captain of "The Cynosure" had now- 
finished his instructions. 

" And Drowne," said he impressively, "you 
must lay aside all other business, and set about 
this forthwith. And as to the price, only do the 
job in first-rate style, and you shall settle that 
point yoorseli" , 
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"Very well, detain,'* aiuswered the carver, 
who looked grave and somewhat perplexed, yet 
had a sort of smile upon his visc^e. ^ Depend 
upon it, I'll do my utmost to satis^ you." 

From that moment, the men of taste about 
Long Wharf and the Town Dock, who were wont 
to shew their love for the arts, by fi*equent visits 
to Drowne's workshop, and admiration of his 
wooden images, began to be sensible of a mystery 
in the carver's conduct. Often he was absent 
in the day-time. Sometimes, as might be judged 
by gleams of light from the shop windows, he 
was at work until a late hour in the evening ; 
although neither knock nor voice on such oc- 
casions could gain admission for a visitor or 
elicit any word of response. Nothing remai*kable, 
however, was observed in the shop at those 
hours when it was thrown open. A fine piece 
of timber, indeed, which Drowne was known to 
have reserved for some work of especial dignity, 
was seen to be gradually assuming shape. What 
shape it was destined ultimately to take, was 
a problem to his friends, and a point on which 
the carver himself preserved a rigid silence. 
But day after day, though Drowne was seldom 
noticed in the act of working upon it, this rude 
form began to be developed, until it became 
evident to all observers that a female figure was 
growing into mimic life. At each new visit they 
beheld a larger pile of wooden chips, and a 
nearer approximation to something beautiful. 
It seemed as if the Hamadryad of the oak had 
sheltered herself from the unimaginative world 
within the heart of her native tree, and that it 
was only necessary to remove the strange shape- 
lesaness that had incrusted her, and reveal the 
grace and loveliness of a divinity. Imperfect as 
the design, the attitude, the costume, and es- 
pecially the face of the image, still remained, 
there was already an effect that drew the eye 
from the wooden cleverness of Drowne's earlier 
productions, and fixed it upon the tantalizing 
mystery of this new project. 

Copley, the celebrated painter, then a young 
man, and a resident of Boston, came one dav to 
visit Drowne ; for he had recognized so much of 
modei-ate ability in the carver, as to induce him, 
in the dearth of any professional sympathy, to 
cultivate his acquaintance. On entering the shop, 
the artist glanced at the inflexible image of kine, 
commander, dame, and allegory that sto^ around ; 
on the best of which might have been bestowed 
the questionable praise, that it looked as if a 
living man had here been changed to wood, and 
that not only the physical, but the intellectual 
and spiritual part, partook of the stolid trans- 
formation. But in not a single instance did it 
seem as if the wood were imbibing the ethereal 
essence of humanity. What a wide distinction 
is here, and how far would the slightest portion 
of the latter merit have out- valued the utmost 
degree of the former ! 

"My friend Drowne," said Copley, smiling to 
himself, but alluding to the mechanical and 
wooden cleverness that so invariably distinguished 
the images, " you are really a remarkable person ! 
Z have seldom met with a man, in your line of 
buffiness, that could do so much, for one other 
touch might make this figure of General Wolfe, 



for instance, a breathing and intelligent human 
creature." 

"You would have me think that you are 
praising me highly, Mr. Copley," answered 
Drowne, turning his back upon Wolfe's image in 
apparent disgust. " But there has come a light 
into my mind. I know, what you know as weU, 
that the one touch, which you speak of as de- 
ficient, is the only one that would be truly 
valuable, and that, without it, these works of 
mine are no better than worthless abortions. 
There is the same difference between them and 
the works of an inspired artist, as between a 
sign-post daub and one of your best pictures." 

" This is strange ! " cried Copley, looking him 
in the fisice, which now, as the painter fancied, 
had a singular depth of intelhgence, though, 
hitherto, it had not given him greatly the ad- 
vantage over his own family of wooden images. 
" What has come over you 1 How is it that, 
possessing the id€a which you have now uttered, 
you should produce only such works as these ? " 

The carver smiled, but made no reply. Copley 
turned again to the images, conceiving that the 
sense of deficiency, so rare in a merely mechani- 
cal character, must surely imply a genius, the 
tokens of which had been overlooked. But no ; 
there was not a trace of it. He was about to 
withdraw, when his eyes chanced to fall upon a 
half-developed figure which lay in a comer of 
the workshop, surrounded by scattered chips of 
oak. It arrested him at once. 

"What is here? Who has done this?" he 
broke out, after contemplating it in speechless 
astonishment for an instant. "Here is the 
divine, the life-giving touch ! What inspired 
hand is beckoning this wood to arise and live ? 
Whose work is thS 1 " 

"No man's work," replied Drowne. "The 
figure lies within that block of oak, and it is my 
business to find it." 

" Drowne," said the true artist, grasping the 
carver fervently by the hand, " you are a man of 
genius ! " 

As Copley departed, happening to glance back- 
ward from the threshold, he beheld Drow^ne 
bending over the half-created shape, and stretch- 
ing forQi his arms as if he would have embraced 
and drawn it to his heart ; while, had such a 
miracle been possible, lus coimtenance expressed 
passion enough to conununicate warmth and 
sensibility to the lifeless oak. 

" Strange enough ! " said the artist to himself^ 
"Who would have looked for a modem Pyg- 
malion in the person of a Yankee mechanic ! " 

As yet, the image was but vague in its out- 
ward presentiment ; so that, as in the cloud- 
shapes around the western sun, the observer 
rather felt, or was led to imagine, than really 
saw what was intended by it. Day by day, 
however, the work assumed greater precision, 
and settled its irregular and misty outline into 
distincter grace and beauty. The general design 
was now obvious to the common eye. It was a 
female figure, in what appeared to be a foreign 
dress ; the gown being laced over the bosom 
and openine in front, so as to disclose a skiit or 
petticoat, me folds and inequalities of which 
were admirably represented in the oaken sub- 
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stance. She wore a hat of singular gracefuhiess, 
and abundantly laden with flowers, such as 
never grew in the rude soil of New England, but 
which, with all their fanciful luxuriance, had a 
natural ti*uth that it seemed impossible for the 
most fertile imagination to have attained with- 
out copying from real prototypes. There were 
several little appendages to this dress, such as a 
Ian, a pair of ear-rings, a chain about the neck, 
a watcn in the bosom, and a ring upon the finger, 
all of which would have been deemed beneath 
the dignity of sculpture. They were put on, 
however, with as much taste as a lovely woman 
might have shown in her attire, and could, 
therefore, have shocked none but a judgment 
spoiled by artistic rules. 

The face was stiU imperfect ; but, gradually, 
by a magic touch, intelligence and sensibility 
brightened through the features, with all the 
effect of light gleaming forth fronj within the solid 
oak. The face became alive. It was a beautiful, 
thouffh not precisely regular, and somewhat 
haugnty aspect, but with a certain piquancy 
about the eyes and mouth, which, of all ex- 
pressions, would have seemed the most impossible 
to throw over a wooden countenance. Aid now, 
so far as carving went, this wonderful production 
was complete. 

"Drowne," said Copley, who had hardly 
missed a single day in his visits to the carver's 
workshop, "if this work were in marble, it 
would make you famous at once ; nay, I would 
almost affirm that it would make an era in the 
art. It is as ideal as an antique statue, yet as 
real as any lovely woman whom one meets 
at a fireside or in the street. But I trust you 
do not mean to desecrate this exquisite crea- 
ture with paint, like those staring kings and 
admirals yonder ?" 

" Not paint her ?" exclaimed Captain Hunne- 
well, who stood by ; " not paint the figure-head 
of " The Cynosure !" And what sort of a figure 
should I cut in a foreign port, with such an un- 
painted oaken stick as this over my prow ? She 
must, and she shall, be painted to tne life, from 
the topmost flower in her hat down to the silver 
spangles on her slippers." 

" Mr. Copley," said Drowne, auietly, " I know 
nothing of marble statuary, ana nothing of the 
sculptor's rules of art. But of this wooden 
image — ^this work of my hands — this creature of 
my heart" — and here his voice faltered and 
choked, in a very singular manner — " of this — 
of her — I may say that I know something. A 
well-spring of inward wisdom gushed within me, 
as I wrought upon the oak with my whole 
strength, and soul, and faith. Let others do 
what they may with marble, and adopt what 
rules they choose. If I can produce my desired 
effect, by painted wood, those rules are not for 
me or for my work, and I have a right to dis- 
regard them." 



The very spirit of genius ! " muttered Copley 
to himself. " How otherwise should this carver 
feel himself entitled to transcend all rules, and 
make me ashamed of quoting them ! " 

He looked earnestly at Drowne, and again saw 
that expression of human love, whidi, in a 
f|piritual sense, as the artist could not help 



imagining, was the secret of the life that had. 
been breathed into this block of wood. 

The carver, still in the same secrecy that 
marked all his operations upon this mysterious 
image, proceeded to paint the habiliments in 
their proper colours, and the countenance with 
nature's red and white. When all was finished, 
he threw open his workshop, aud admitted the 
townspeople to behold what ne had done. Most 
persons, at their first entrance, felt impelled to 
remove their hats, and pay such reverence as- 
was due to the richly dressed and beautiful 
young lady, who seemed to stand in a corner or 
the room, with oaken chips and shavings scattered 
at her feet. Then came a sensation of fear ; as- 
if, not being actually human, yet so like huma- 
nity, she must, therefore, be something preter- 
natural. There was, in truth, an indefinable air- 
and expression that might reasonably induce the 
query — who, and from what sphere this daughter" 
of the oak should be ? The strange rich flowers, 
of Eden on her head ; the complexion, so much 
deeper and more brilliant than those of our 
native beauties ; the foreign, as it seemed, and 
fantastic garb, and yet not too fantastic to be- 
worn decorously in the street; the delicately- 
wrought embroidery of the skirt ; the broad 
gold chain about her neck; the curious ring upon- 
her finger; the fan, so exquisitely sculptured in 
open work, and painted to resemble pearl and 
ebony ; — where could Drowne, in his sober walk 
of life, have beheld the vision here so match- 
lessly embodied ; And then her face ! In the- 
dark eyes, and around the voluptuous mouthy 
there played a look made up of pride, coquetry, 
and a gleam of mirthfulness, which impressecf 
Copley with the idea that the ima^e was secretly 
enjoying the perplexing admiration of himself 
and other beholders. 

" And will you," said he to the carver, "permit 
this master-piece to become the figure-head of a 
vessel ? Give the honest captain yonder a figure 
of Britannia, — ^it will answer his purpose far^ 
better, — and send this fairy queen to England ^ 
where, for aught I know, it may bring you a. 
thousand pounds." 

"I have not wrought it for money," said 
Drowne. 

"What sort of a fellow is this?" thought 
Copley. "A Yankee, and throw away the* 
chance of making his fortune ! He has gone 
mad ; and thence has come this gleam of 
genius." 

There was still further proof of Drowne's* 
lunacy, if credit were due to the rumor that he had 
been seen kneeling at the feet of the oaken lady,, 
and gazinsr with a lover's passionate ardor into* 
the face that his own hands had created. The^ 
bigots of the day hinted that it would be no matter^ 
of surprise if an evil spirit were allowed to enter" 
this beautiful form, and seduce the carver ta 
destruction. 

The fiune of the image spread far and wide.. 
The inhabitants visited it so universally, that; 
after a few days of exhibition, there was hardly 
an old man or a child who had not become 
minutely familiar with its aspect. Had the 
story of Drowne's wooden image ended here, its 
celebrity might have been prolonged for many 
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je&rs, by the reminiscences of those who looked 
upon it in their childhood, axid saw nothing 
eke so beautiful in after life. But the town was 
now astounded by an event, the narrative of 
which has formed itself into one of the most 
singular legends that are yet to be met with in the 
traditionary chimney-corners of the New England 
metropolis, where old men and women sit 
dreaming of the past, and wa^ their heads at the 
dreamers of the present and the future. 

One fine mommg, just before the departure of 
^* The Cynosure " on her second voyage to Fayal, 
the commander of that gallant vessel was seen to 
issue from his residence in Hanover-street. He 
was stylishly dressed in a blue broadcloth coat, 
with gold lace at the seams and button-holes, an 
embroidered scarlet waistcoat, a triangular hat, 
with a loop and broad binding of gold, and wore 
a silver-hilted hanger at his ^de. But the good 
captain might have been arrayed in the robes of 
a prince, or the rags of a be^ar, without, in 
eitner case, attracting notice, wmle obscured by 
such a companion as now leaned on his arm. 
The people m the street started, rubbed their 
eyes, and either leaped aside from their path, 
or stood as if transfixed to wood or marble in 
.astonishment. 

" Do you see it ?— do you see it 1" cried one, 
with tremulous eagerness. ''It is the very 
v-same f 

"The same?" answered another, who had 
arrived in town only the night before. " Who 
do you mean ? I see only a sea-captain in his 
■^ore-going clothes, and a young lady in a foreign 
habit, with a bunch of beautiful flowers in her 
hat. On my word, she is as fair and bright a 
damsel as my eyes have looked on this many 
-A day!" 

" Yes ; the same ! — the very same !" repeated 
the other. " Drowne*s wooden image has come 
to life !" 

Here was a miracle indeed ! Yet, illuminated 
by the sunshine, or darkened by the alternate 
.-shade of the houses, and with its garments 
fluttering lightly in the morning breeze, there 
passed me image along the street. It was 
exactly and minutely the shape, the garb, and 
the face, which the towns-people had so recently 
thronged to see and admire. Not a rich flower 
upon her head, not a single leaf, but Jiad its pro- 
totype in Drowne^s wooden workmanship, .al- 
thoagh now their fragile grace had become 
flexible, and was shaken by every footstep that 
the wearer made. The broad gold chain upon 
the neck was identical with the one represented 
on the image, and glistened with the motion 
imparted by the rise and fall of the bosom which 
it aecorated. A real diamond sparkled on her 
finger. In her right hand she bore a pearl and 
ebony fan, which she flourished with a £uitastic 
and bewitching coquetry, that was likewise ex- 
pressed in all her movements, as well as in the 
style of her beauty and the attire that so well 
Juirmonized with it. The face, with its brilliant 
depth of complexion, had the same piquancy of 
mirthful mischief that was fixed upon the coun- 
tenance of the image, but which was here varied 
and continually slufting, yet always essentially 
the same, like the sunny gleam upon a bubbling 



fountain. On the whole, there was something so 
airy and yet so real in the figure, and Withal so 
perfectly did it represent Browne's image, that 
people knew not whether to suppose the magic 
wood etherealized into a spirit, or warmed and 
softened into an actual woman. 

" One thing is certain," muttered a Puritan of 
the old stamp. " Drowne has sold himself to the 
devil ; and aoubtless this gay Captain Hunne- 
well is a party to the bargain." 

" And I," said a young man who overheard 
him, "would almost consent to be the third 
victim, for the liberty of saluting those lovely 
lips." 

" And so would I," said Copley, the painter, 
" for the privilege of taking her picture." 

The image, or the apparition, whichever it 
might be, still escorted by the bold captain, pro- 
ceeded from Hanover-street through some of the 
cross-lanes that make this portion of the town so 
intricate, to Ann-street, thence into Dock- 
square, and so downward to Drowne's shop 
which stood just on the water's edge. The 
crowd still followed, gathering volume as it 
rolled along. Never had a modem miracle 
occurred in such broad daylight, nor in the 
presence of such a multitude of witnesses. 
The airy image, as if conscious that she was the 
object of the murmurs and disturbances that 
swelled behind her, appeared slightly vexed and 
flustered, yet still in a manner consistent with 
the light vivacity and sportive mischief that 
were written in her countenance. She was ob- 
served to flutter her fan with such vehement 
rapidity, that the elaborate delicacy of its work- 
manship gave way, and it remained broken in 
her hand. 

Arriving at Drowne's door, while the captain 
threw it open, the marvellous apparition paused 
an instant on the threshold, assimiing the very 
attitude of the image, and casting over the crowd 
that glance of sunny coqaetry which all re- 
membered on the face of the oaken lady. She 
and her cavalier then disappeared. 

" Ah ! " murmured the crowd, drawing a deep 
breath, as with one yast pair of lungs. 

" The world looks darker, now that she has 
vanished," said some of the voung men. 

But the aged, whose recollections dated as far 
back as witch times, shook their heads, and 
hinted that our forefathers would have thought 
it a pious deed to bum the daughter of the oak 
with fire. 

" If she be other than a bubble of the ele- 
ments," exclaimed Copley, "I must look upon 
her face again ! " 

He accordingly entered the shop ; and there, 
in her usual comer, stood the image, gazing at 
him, as it might seem, with the very same ex- 
pression of vouthful mischief that had been the 
farewell look of the apparition when, but for a 
moment before, she turned her face towards the 
crowd. The carver stood beside his creation, 
mending the beautiful fan, which, by some acci- 
dent, was broken in her hand. But there was 
no longer any motion in the life-like image, nor 
any real woman in the workshop, nor even the 
witchcraft of a sunny shadow, that might have 
deluded people's eyes as it flitted along the 
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Street. Captain Hmmewell, too, had vanished. 
His hoarse, sea-breezv tones, however, were 
audible on the other side of a door that opened 
upon the water. 

" Sit down in the stem sheets, my lady," said 
the gaUant captain. '' Come, bear a hand, you 
lubbers, and set us on board in the turning of a 
minute-glass." 

And then was heard the stroke of oars. 

" Drowne," said Copley, with a smile of intelli- 
gence, "you have been a truly fortunate man. 
What painter or statuary ever had such a 
subject ! No wonder that she inspired a genius 
into you, and first created the artist who after- 
wards created her image." 

Drowne looked at hSn with a visage that bore 
the traces of tears, but from which the light of 
imagination and sensibility, so recently illumi- 
nating it, had departed. He was again the me- 
chanical carver that he had been known to be all 
his lifetime. 

"I hardly understand what you mean, Mr. 
Copley," said he, putting his hand to his brow. 
" This image ! Can it have been my work ] 
Well, — ^I have wrought it in a kind of dream ; 
And now that I am broad awake, I must set 
about finishing yonder figure of Admiral Vernon." 

And forthwith he employed himself on the 
stolid countenance of one of his wooden progeny, 
and comi)leted it in his own mechanical style, 
from which he was never known afterwards to 
deviate. He followed his business industriously 
for nmny years, acquired a competence, and, in 
the latter part of his life, attained to a dignified 
station in the church, being remembered in 
records and traditions as Deacon Drowne, the 
carver. One of his productions, an Indian chief^ 
gilded all over, stood during the better part of 
a century on the cupola of the Province House, 



bedazzling the eyes of those who looked upward, 
like an angel of the sun. Another work of the 
gooddeacon^s hand — ^a reduced likeness of ftiend 
Captain Hunnewell, holding a telescope and 
quadrant — ^may be seen to this day, at the comer 
of Broad and State-streets, serving in the 
useful capacity of si^n to the shop of a nautical 
instrument maker. TVe know not how to ac- 
count for the inferiority of this quaint old figure, 
as compared with the recorded excellence of 
the Oaken Lady, unless on the supposition, that 
every human spirit there is ima^ation. 
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sensibility, creative power, genius, which, ac- 
cording to circumstances, may either be developed 
in this world, or shrouded in a mask of dullness 
until another state of being. To our friend 
Drowne, there came a brief season of excite- 
ment, kindled \fy love. It rendered him 
a genius for that one occasion, but, quenched 
in disappointment, left him again the me- 
chanical carver in wood, without the jpower 
even of appreciating the work that his own 
hands had wrought. Yet who can doubt, that 
the very highest state to which a human spirit 
can attain, in its loftiest aspirations, is its truest 
and most natural state, and that Drowne was 
more consistent with himself when he wrought 
the admirable figure of the mysterious lady, than 
when he perpetrated a whole progeny of block- 
heads 1 

There was a rumor in Boston, about this period, 
that a young Portuguese lady of rank, on some 
occasion of political or domestic disquietude, had 
fled from her home in Fayal, and put herself 
under the protection of Captain Hunnewell, on 
board of whose vessel, and at whose residence, 
she was sheltered until a change of affiiirs. This 
fair stranger must have been the original of 
Drowne's Wooden Image. 
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A KEW-BOBN radiance gilds tbe upper sky. 

The momiug twilight of a better day ; 
Cheering the orb of many a weoiy eye. 

Chasing the clouds from many a heart away. 

I see it trembling on the mountain height, 
And stealing softly down the shadowy vale^ 

£ach ray prophetic of perennial light, 
And promise s\ure that Truth shall yet prevail 

The rudest ixnaont, tram whose bended fivme 

Fall the big drops of labor's sacred dew. 
Baptising all the iields in Plenty's name, 

Yot sending plenty only to the few. 

Now wakes to feel that He, whose watchflil sight 
Ne'er falls to mark the smallest siwrrow's fall. 

Will soon illume tho cotter's starlem night. 
And shed His bounteous blessings upon all. 

The face of sorrow brightens Into hope ; 

Pallid disease gives way to primal health ; 
The homeless wanderer need no longer grope, 

ThrougbheortlessBtreeta, his path of shame ondJtealtb, 

Barefooted youth trips gaily to the school. 
Nor longer dreads Religion's sacred dome^ 

While e'en the poor, neglected, drivelling fool. 
No more neglected, finds a friend and h(xne. 



The unfettered slave his choral hymn of pndao 

Chants to the music of a grateiUl heart, 
While the lone master hears the unwonted lays, 

And knows not wl^his gladdened pulses start. 

The song of peace, which ■eraph^minstrels sang 

On that glad day, long centuries sgo, 
When through the earth the name of Jesus rang,*— 

A sacred taltsman 'gainst sin and woe. 

That song of songs, which made Earth's heart-strings thrill 

And caused the Heavens to palpitate with joy, 
Onoe more resoimds trom answering hiU to hill. 
And stays the arm uplifted to destrcy. 

O'er the rude soU and the rebellious sea, 
Truth sends her meesengeirB as swift as air, 

And looking upwards to the sky so firee, 
Aspires to build a silent highway there. 

From Pole to Pole her rays electric glance ; 

She feels no inisou'bolt and fbars no bar. 
Her lightnings shiver every foeman's lanoe, 

And Error bleeds 'neath her triumphant car. 

O, then, all hail I thou glorious wakening sky I 

Thou light prophetic of a bettM' day ; 
O, may thy smile cheer every weary eya. 

And chan the dondafhmi every heart awi^! 



THE AGE WE LIYE IN. 
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The giant strides which physical improvement 
has made in our day have been worthily the 
theme of frequent and forcible observation. 
Canals, out of China, were rare and of small ac- 
count before the commenc^nent of the present 
century ; steam-boats were undreamed of ; rail- 
roads a palpable impossibility. Think of our 
grandmothers' indignation at the mendacious 
vagrant who should have told them that a man 
might travel from Boston to Baltimore within 
twenty-four hours, riding in a twenty-ton vehicle 
propelled by fire and water ! The daring ro- 
mancer might as well have disputed the correct- 
ness of the Westminster Catechism (called the 
** Shorter,*' but oh ! how long to those condemned 
to learn it !) Yet to us, though steamboats have 
been but forty and railroads hardly ten years in 
bein^, these have ceased to be wonders ; the 
marvels of steam presses and electric telegraphs 
have superseded them ; and these in turn are 
destined soon to be su];^lanted by others. Three 
hunobred sheets per hour was very rapid print- 
ing, under the most fiivourable circumstances, 
during the school-days of many of us who fimcy 
we are just in the prime of life ; now, four thou- 
sand per hour from one press is quite ordinaxy 
speed; six thousand not uncomm<m ; and twelve 
to twenty thousand achieved or on the point of 
being so. The consequent multiplication and 
cheapening of the means of information are al- 
ready immeasurable ; more books are sold in a 
week at a New York trade sale than were 
printed in America forty years ago. Ten years 
since I attended by invitation a private exhibi- 
tion of Professor Morse's newly-invented electric 
telegraph. It was at the New York University, 
and sentences and messages were transmittecl 
through a coil of wire said to be ten miles long, 
and read off to a wondering crowd, most of whom 
doubtless regarded the machinery, batteries, &c., 
Ac, as quite ingenious, but fantastic, and evi- 
dencing a deplorable misuse of time and means. 
Now, there are thousands of miles of telegrM)hic 
communication in this countzr alone, and I sit 
in my work-room in New York and write out a 
question to ask a friend in C^cinnati or Rich- 
mond, to which his answer is laid on my table in 
the course of two hours thereafter ! (But for 
the delay in twice crossing the broad Hudson by 
ferry-boat in de&ult of telegraphic connection, 
this time would be much shonrter.^ A few years 
lience, the people of Oregon will read at three 
pjc. in their newpapers the result of divisions in 
either house at w ad&ington at JUfe p.x. of that 
same day ; for time is not merely annihilated by 
the telegraph — it is absolutely outrun — antici- 
pated ; so that tidings in passing westward will 
be constantly received in advance of the hour of 
sending them. Already the arrival of a steam- 
ship (itself one of our new thou^ not newest 
-wonders) is announced in New York some mi- 
nutes earlier than the actual date of the furival ; 
and soon the merehaats of New Orleans wiU 



read the foreign news received at Boston at 
least an hour earlier (in the day) than their 
brethren in Boston itself! The immense re- 
volution in habits, opinions, policy, and ideas 
which this magic wire is destined to effect, can 
hardly yet be realised. And when we hear that 
some one in Cincinnati has just invented a means 
of transporting, at a very moderate expense, a 
traveller from that city to New York within two 
hours, (is this swifter or slower than the medium 
speed of a cannon ball ]) the natural sentiment 
is no longer incredulity nor even surprise ; we 
simply await with interest and curiosity the de- 
velopment of his plan. 

The immense advances of the half century just 
closing, in arts, manufactures, and productive 
capacity, open too wide a field to be more than 
glanced at here. Lowell, Manchester, Lawrence, 
are but tyx)e8 of the industrial revolution whidi 
is rapidly transforming the whole civilized world. 
Commerce and manu&ctures are the fiirst to ac- 
knowledge its power ; but agriculture is certain 
to follow in their path. The petty fiurm and the 
separate cottage will experience the fiite of the 
household loom and spinning-wheeL In the 
existing destitution, often unto suffering, of a 
large proportion of the labouring dass, it is 
morally impossibly that the dictates of economy, 
of labour-saving, should, for any length of time, 
be generally resisted. The consciousness that 
twenty men's conjoint labour, aided by the most 
approved machinery, can effect more than that 
of fifty men scattered on twenty to forty farms, 
cut up into little patches and cultivated by the 
aid of such implements as pertain to such farms 
and fisamers, must inevitably in time produce its 
natural result. Either through an industrial 
feudalism, or a more republican combination of 
efforts for mutual benefit, a transformation of 
rural labour is at hand. The course may yet be 
varied, but the momentum is already given. 

That human progress, moral and intellectual, 
has kept pace with the mighty strides of mate- 
rial and physical advancement in our age, he is 
a bold man who will affirm. That there has been 
progress in this sphere also, let the general aban- 
donment and execration of the inquisition and 
the slave trade, the multiplication of schools and 
libraries, attest. But while war is still upheld 
and sanddoned by the direct teachings and un- 
equivocal example of the most enlightened na- 
tions of Christendom ; while slavery 'shakes its 
manacles in sight of our country's capitol, grat- 
ing harsh music in the ears of smiling doctors of 
divinity, themselves often dealers in human flesh, 
it becomes us not to boast of the moral elevation 
of our age. Still more — ^when in ihe fiioe of our 
wondrous inventions of labour-saving machinery 
and the immensely increased productiveness of 
human toil, we find a large nroportion even ci 
the industrious and frusal still living frt>m choiee 
in narrow hovels harmy fit to idielter beasts, 
still pinched with hunger and shivering with cola 
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in spite of the most incessant drudgery and par- 
simony, how can we resist the conviction that the 
goods 'of this life are unfairly distributed, and 
that the social and political institutes which 
compel millions to delve in penury that thou- 
sands may riot in luxurious idleness, are radi- 
cally defective and require a thorough renova- 
tion? 

In this connection, the lessons of the past year 
must not be suflfered to sink into oblivion. We 
have seen a whole continent, and that the most 
enlightened and powerful, reduced to the brink 
of famine by the partial failure of a harvest ; 
while a fertile and populous island-kingdom — so 
fertile that it might subsist double its present 
population if its capabilities were improved as 
they could be — ^has writhed for months in the 
a^ony of general starvation, caused by the failure 
ol a single root, while its other crops were of 
at least a medium auality; and hundreds of 
thousands of its people have been consigned to 
imtimely graves or driven into lasting exile from 
those they love, because of this visitation. Can 
that be the order of Providence, which suspends 
the comfort and the lives of a people on a thread 
80 brittle as the healthfalness of a single root 1 

Through increasing enlightenment, through a 
purer morality, through immense material pro- 
gress, through appalling and wide-spread cala- 
mities, God is indicating to mankind His will that 
the social relations and maxims we have inhe- 
rited from ancient barbarism and feudalism shall 
be replaced by others more congenial to His be- 
nevolence and man's needs. Tina will is des- 
tined to be obeyed, though every Jonah on earth 
were to flee the responsioility and peril of deli- 
vering the sacred message. Its execution may 
seem to be delayed, but cannot be prevented. 

In this conjuncture, what is the duty of the 
Christian Church and its ministry ? What rela- 
tion does vital Christianity hold to the new 
spirit for which our age shall yet be memorable 1 
What ought to be the unbroken testimony of the 
church and its pulpit with regard to war, to 
slavery, and to the social order wherein hundreds 
of thousands of children are annually bom within 
sight of our most expensive churches, plainly pre- 
destined and impelled to lives of ignorance, want, 
depravity, lewdness, and crime 1 How shall 
Christians be excused if, seeing these giant evils, 
they content themselves with pursuing that 
routine which the experience of centuries has 
proved utterly inadequate to their eradication ? 
Would the Priest and Levite, instanced by Jesus, 
have been justified if they had merely stopped 
to pray by the man stripped and wounded by 
thieves, — ^to pray even that some good Samaritan 
would come along and relieve the sufferer ? 
What is the Churdi for, if one of its important 
ends be not the devising of ways and means not 
only to mitigate the horrors of such calamities as 
those of Ireland last winter, but also to prevent 
their recurrence ? When the Irish cotter's only 
pig is taken from him to satisfy the legal demand 
of some portly person whose creed the victim 
abhors and whose services he religiously shuns, 
we are all ready to cry shame, and to exclaim 
that the Church thus enriched is not of Christ, 
but rather of His adversary. But suppose the 



claimant to be the Christian landlord of this poor 
man's wretched cabin and scanty garden, with 
thousands of acres like it, and w^e see the shiver- 
ing wretch, proved guilty of penury and misfor- 
tune, thrust out of his hovel by constabulary 
force, and his children made homeless outcasta 
because of his destitution, do we not as clearly 
realise that the laws which permit this outrage 
are anti-Christrian and horribly unjust 1 What 
power in our denunciations of sin, if the sin of 
this landlord (is there no blasphemy in the word ?) 
pass unreproved ? 

The question as to the proper sphere and limit- 
ations of pulpit strictures is one of the most 
momentous of our day — let us take care that it 
be discussed in no narrow, no ungenerous spirit. 
On the one hand, the requisition that Christ and 
His gospel be preached above all things, is well ; 
but what is His gospel ? By what did Christ 
verify that "the Spirit of the Lord is upon me T* 
Does the reverent soul discern no latent mean- 
ing in the miracles whereby the sick were healed, 
the hungry filled, the blind restored to sight J 
Methinks these were not mere casual exhibi- 
tions of superhuman power, conjoined' with 
celestial benevolence, out were designed to 
shadow forth the natural tendency and unfail- 
ing purpose of the Gospel — ^its tendency to abase 
the proud and exalt the lowly, until all earth 
shall have become the home of one vast human 
fiunily, cemented by the bonds of Christian 
fellowship and reciprocal good offices — until the 
divine injunction, "Love one another," shall have 
become the sun of our social system, and its 
dictates the vital element of our institutes, 
customs, laws, and lives. 

The Christian Minister should preach the 
Gospel — should set forth the Cross, with its dark- 
ness and a^ony, resulting ill glory and immortal 
joy. This is undisputed. But can he be like his 
Master if he so narrowly construes this iniunc- 
tion, as to take no account of the tolerated and 
legalized iniquities in which every age thus iar 
has abounded ? To what end did Christ deal so 
sternly with the affected sanctity and real 
depravity of the Scribes and Pharisees I To 
what end were His rebukes so prominently 
recorded by the Evangelists ? Can any one 
familiar with the Eecord believe that if our 
Saviour had appeared in New Orleans rather 
than in Jerusalem, Slave Auctions, with those 
concerned in them, those who uphold them, and 
the professed teachers of righteousness who shut 
their eyes to the enormities of these legalized 
abominations, would not have felt the power of 
His rebuke ? Imagine Him in Ireland, in sight 
of a nation famishing beneath the exactions of 
absentee landlords and an alien Churcli, who 
believes that the lightning of His reproach would 
not have been visited upon the authors and the 
causes, as well as the instruments, of this gigan- 
tic wrong 1 Think you that the desolate wigwam 
of the perishing Indian, himself crowded off into 
an unknown wilderness by civilized cupidity and 
knavery, the ravaged fields of blood-stained 
Mexico, would have been passed by the Great 
Teacher in silence, as if the exposure and redi*ess 
-" — 
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of the wrongs there perpetrated were alien to the 
porposes of His mission ? So of evils nearer our 
own firesides, and intimately connected with 
usages that we tolerate and seem to profit by. 
I ask only that the Christian Minister shall 
deeply consider in each case, ^ What course would 
Christ take, were he now on earth and standing 
in my place ? Is the redress of this evil within 
the &ir scope of the principles He promidgated, 
the precepts He uttered ? If Yea, what right 
have / to decline the task of attempting or 
aiding it ! " 

The Age we live in is one of Movement, Acti- 
vity, Progress. In •such an age, to stand. still is 
to fall behind. True is it that the Qospel of 
Christ is ever living, ever new ; and because it is 
80 do we insist that its truth shall be freshl v 
applied to the overthrow of every detected evil. 
tne furtherance of every known good. As Evil 
changes its form and bearing, the weapons of 
the Gospel should be shaped and tempered to 
resist and discomfit it. Ab one form of evil is 
overcome, another is more formidably exposed to 
view, and now this challenges attention and effort. 
The Christian warfare is no vague abstraction, 
but a serious contest with all the powers of 
darkness. It is waged against misdeeds as well 
as sinful emotions — against wrong in the life as 



well as depravity in the heart — it commands and 
insists on the love of the neighbor as well as 
the love of God. Whatever act, or custom, or 
institution, is adverse to the highest and widest 
well-being of Mankind, is condemned and is des- 
tined to be eradicated by the GospeL The true 
Christian teacher is he who brings all things 
boldlv to the judgment-seat of Christ, and de- 
mands that whatever cannot abide that ordeal 
be forthwith and utterly discarded. Call it by 
wnat name you will, classify it as you choose, 
whatever de})ases or oppresses any portion of 
the Human Family is contrary to God's law, and 
challenges the pointed rebuke, the untiring 
opposition, of the Minister of the Gospel. Say 
you that this opens a wide field of duty and en- 
deavor—opens a career too arduous, critical, and 
stormy to be embraced with full knowledge of 
its requirements ? Oh, no ! It is idle to look 
to the Ministry as a position of ease and luxuri- 
ous quiet — absurd to hope that any good will be 
achieved by those who, so regarding, enter upon 
it " Whatsoever my Heavenly Father hath not 

Elanted shall be rooted out" — ^this is the abiding 
lith of the true follower of Christ, and to this 
end are his efforts directed. The difficulties and 
limitations of the principle here contended for 
may be considered nereaner. 
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Sylvester Graham tells you — and, notwith- 
standing the monstrous tom-foolery of the man, 
after he gets well a-soin^ upon anv subject, there 
is really a great deu to be thankml for, in some 
of his most outrageous manifestations ; and it 
may well be questioned whether, on the whole, 
he may not have done about half as much fi^ood 
as mischief, in his warfare upon the diseased a]p- 
petites of our race ; and that, let me tell you, is 
saying a good deal for him — ^he says that the 
narcotic principle which constitutes the vital 
charm of tea, cofiee, strong beer, wine, alcohol, 
tobacco, laudanum, and opium, is never otherwise 
than hurtful to life and health and happiness ; and 
that although, like other poisons, it may be em- 
ployed allopathic^y or homoeopathicaUv — ^here 
by the handful, and there by the pinch — as a 
medicine, still, even as a medicine, it must, in 
the very nature of things, b^ hurtful in some 
liegree, and ought never to be employed, but as 
the less of two evils ; or, if Sylvester Graham 
does not say all this — and I am not sure he does 
— ^why, so much the worse for Sylvester Graham- 
that^s all ! He ought to have said it, years ana 
vears ago, as a becoming and suitable finish to 
his theory of dietetics. 

" Your theori^ is beautiful," said some one to a 
French philosopher, academician, or something 
of the sort, pernaps to St. Pierre himself, when, 
forgetting his Paul and Virginia, and the quali- 
ties that made that little story an imperishable 
wonder, he took it into his head to overreach 
himself and grapple with Newton, blindfold, to 
supply his deficiencies ; and to explain the mys- 
teries of the great deep, the everlasting pulses of 



the ocean, by the help of charts and maps, dia- 
grams, log-books and voyages, and the dail^ 
melting of the polar ices, — " Your theorif is beauti- 
ful, my dear sir, but the /ac<« are against you." 

" TarU pis pour les fails .'" said the philosopher, 
%nd went on with his theory. 

And so say I. My theory is, that tobacco in 
every shape, opium in every shape, alcohol in 
every shape, all three but different names for 
one and the same thin^, are always hurtful, 
always, even as a medicme ; always a poison, 
however qualified or disguised, like arsenic, or 
ipecac, or hyosciamus, or belladonna, or prussic 
acid ; and never to be used, except for the pur- 
pose of expelling a greater poison. And if the 
facts do not bear me out, all over the world, 
everywhere, and throughout all history, why 
then so much the worse for the &cts, that's all. 

But the facts do bear me out ; and if I had a 
folio to write, like Sir Walter Raleigh's History 
of the World, instead of a magazine-paper, hang 
me if I wouldn't undertake to prove it, against 
the whole College of Medicine, past, present, and 
to come. 

But, speaking of Sir Walter Raleigh, what a 
pity it was for him, and for the world, uiat when, 
after his return from Virginia, his body-servant 
found him all on fire, as he thought, and smoking 
at the mouth and nostrils, and deished the pot of 
beer in his face ; and Sir Walter kept his temper, 
and the servant stood staring at him — what a 
pity it was, the poor fellow didn't ptU him out, 
for ever. 

Only to think of the consequences ! If Sir 
Walter Raleigh had been extinguished upon the 
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spot, and ne^er been mentioned again upon the 
face of the earth, all we should have lost would 
have been that History of the World, instead of 
the world itself; the memory of a few daring, 
though rather foolish and most unprofitable 
achievements, a paragraph or so about the 
treachery and baseness of James ; and that 
charming story of the plush cloak, flun^ into the 
mire at the feet of Elizabeth. But livmg on, he 
lived only to perish miserably upon the scaffold, 
to poison the whole earth as with a smoke from 
the bottomless pit, and to levy a perpetual tax 
upon the nations, greater at this hour, and con- 
tinually increasing, greater by for than all that 
has been wasted at battles and sieges, and fleets 
and armies, by land and by sea, for the last three 
hundred years. — There ! 

Less than three hundred years ago, potatoes 
and tobacco were introduced by this renowned 
warrior, adventiirer, historian, and philosopher, 
side by side, into Europe. From that day to 
this, while but one of the two has become natu- 
ralised there, both have grown to be the food of 
nations, or something still more necessary than 
food ; for the famishmg, who have got familiar 
with tobacco, would seem to have a more abiding 
relish for it, in the midst of their suffering, than 
for the potato itself. Like opium-eaters, they 
loathe everything but that fearful drug, and turn 
again from their natural and wholesome food, 
after their stomachs get enfeebled, or pinched by 
famine. 

And now that able and honest men are be- 
ginning to seriously question the wisdom of cul- 
tivating the potato as the principal food of a 
nation, what on earth will the most ingenious 
find to say in favour of its companion, that loath- 
some and wasting offal — the tobacco plant 1 If, 
looking to the terrible consequences — ^a yearly 
&mine — ^which appears to have settled upon that 
befooled, afflictea, and most wretched country, 
where the potato has been most encouraged, and 
most welcome, it may well be doubted whether, 
on the whole, it was a blessing or a curse that 
Baleigh introduced in that form — ^what should 
the statesman, the lawgiver, the political-econo- 
mist, the lover of his Icind say, looking at the 
tremendous consequences, about the introduction 
of tobacco ? If it DC doubtful whether the potato 
is a blessing, can it be doubtfdl to any human 
being in the possession of his faculties, that 
tobacco is a curse % 

Just consider the question. A filthy weed, so 
nauseous and so hateful, even in its prepared 
shape, as to produce unqualified loathing, and 
sometimes death, in those who tamper with it 
unwittingly, or for the first time ; a deadly poison, 
for which there is no help, if the besotted fool 
who indulges in it passes but ever so little over 
a most uncertain boundary, always fluctuating 
with his health, strength, appetite, and resisting 
power; so treacherous withal, that the cigar 
smoker, and the snuff-taker, and the tobacco- 
chewer, like the opium-eater, go on, year after 
year, from bad to worse, notwithstanding all their 
self-plighted faith and most solemn resolutions, 
till they have no relish for natural and healthy 
food, but must live on highly-seasoned garbage, 
and highly-flavoured liquors— or die ! 



Think of the simple fiu^ that our own dear 
country exports, on an average, more than five 
million dollars* worth a year, of this abomination, 
this vegetable guano, thisnastiness which, instead 
of fertilising, impoverishes the very soil it breeds 
and festers in ; that she is only one of many 
tobacco-growing regions, and that this is the 
value of the raw material, before it has under- 
gone the ten thousand cheating transmutations, 
qualifications, and adulterations, which help to 
conceal its filthiness, and make it endurable ; 
think, too, of another fact, — ^that of our twenty 
millions of people, eight millions are spendthrift 
smokers and chewers and snuffers, at a cost, upon 
the average, perhaps, of two or three dollars a 
year to each person ; making the national waste, 
the direct national waste, and overlooking the 
consequential waste, in time, health, and pro- 
ductive power, not less than from twenty to 
twenty-four millions of dollars a year. 

Just call to mind, that all the powers of 
Europe gain large revenues from the consumption 
of this detestable weed — ^that almost everywhere 
it is a government monopoly-^d that prodi- 
gioiis sums are hivished, and the severest penal- 
ties imposed for the protection of this monopoly 
— that smugglers are to be found everywhere, 
willing to risk all they have on earth, even to their 
lives, in the business — and that the taxes actually 
paid upon it into the treasury of Great Britain, 
not long ago, amounted in one single year to 
three mulio?i Jive hundred thousaiid pounds iter- 
^in^— equal to ahont seventeen miilio-ns of dollars/ 
And these were the taxes only ! What then must 
have been the market value, that year, of the 
tobacco consimied by the people of Great Britain ! 

In the south of Europe, it is just about as bad 
^-and at the north, still worse. The world pays 
now for the tobacco it uses, more than for all its 
wars — ^terrible and wasting as they are — added 
to all it pays for all its charities, and for all the 
education of all the people upon earth — -perhaps^ 

And yet why any " perhaps !" The thing i§ 
clear, self-evident. We have only to enter into 
the treasury statistics of the world, passing by the 
hospitals, the Potter's fields, the ahns-houses, 
and the lunatic asyliuns, to find the proof. 

And how came this about ? One may be willing 
to believe that a prodigious nation, like the Chi- 
nese, might persuade themselves and after 
awhile, others, to the use of tea ; having been 
accustomed to flavour the unpalatable waters or 
their crowded country with it, and being known 
all over the world for their wealth, and luxury, 
and exclusiveness. Imitation, beginning wi& 
, travellers and shipmasters, and graoually spread- 
' ing through consignees, and visitors, and neigh- 
bourhoods, would be natural ; but how the plague 
a nation of dirty, starving savages, like the Vir- 
ginia aborigines— the first femihes I mean, of 
course — with no commerce, no pomp, no luxury, 
no wealth, no reputation, should be able to set 
the world on fire by simply blowing the white 
smoke of their little, nasty, twopenny clay pipes 
through their nostrils — ^whiff, whiff, whiff — ^is. 
wholly unaccountable, as we say down East. 
And so with coffee — ^introduced, not wiHi the 
" barbarian gong," after the style of Powhattan, 
but with '^barbaric pearl and gold,'* perfumes, and 
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sherbet, and scented waters. We can see how 
such things make their way, like a visible pesti- 
lence — gorgeous and winning, deadly and treach- 
erous, over the whole earth. 

They say that potatoes had to make a j^ace 
for themselves over sea, after this fashion : The 
adventurer who landed the first little cargo on his 
own hook, tried to interest his neighbours by talk- 
ing earnestly and continually about the productive- 
ness of potatoes, and upon the advantages of their 
culture, and by giving them awav, here a little 
and there a little, just for seed. But aU in 
vain. His neighbours were shrewd enough, 
and watchful enough, and cautious enough, 
to stand stock still and wait the issue, and 
allow the philanthropist to bum hia own fin- 
gers instead of theirs, for a twelvemonth. And 
so the dear good nian had to plant them all 
for himself. But when they began to push 
up out of the ground — having learned the char 
racier of his neighbours, pretty much as most 
men do, after their potatoes are all gone — ^he set 
people to watch his field, night and day, till the 
crop was ready for harvesting. Of course he 
found no difficulty, after that, in getting rid of 
hia potatoes ; they were worth watching, there- 
fore they were worth stealing, and therefore they 
have become literally, withm a period of two 
hundred and seventy years, the food of nations. 

But how with tobacco ] Can it be because the 
Empress Elizabeth forlmde the use of it; or 



because Eling James wrote his " Counterblast ;** 
or because the Popes excommunicated all who 
smoked in churches ; or because, in Transylvania^ 
the penalty for using it was a confiscaticm of the 
offender's estate ; or because the Grand Duke 
of Moscow, and the King of Persia, and the Sul- 
tan of Turkey, slit the noses of their offending 
subjects, or marched them through the market>- 
place with a spear in that member, and at last 
put them to death 1 If these were not the rear- 
sons, what were they ? Nothing can be found 
in history — ^nothing can be guessed at, in all we 
know of the past, or hope of the future, to ex- 
plain the mystery, if, in point of &ct, these very 
prohibitions did not orl<:(inally beget, and after- 
wards propagate, the intolerable mischief. Let 
the sober and thoughtful friends of temperance 
beware. People are mighty anxious to judge for 
themselves in this world ; to touch, and taste, 
and handle for themselves whatever they see 
others unreasonablyafraid of; to take sides against 
all kinds of persecution ; to grow exceeding 
tolerant and magnanimous towards any act, 
usage, or faith, which smacks of independence or 
heresy. iLike the \h>ot girl, rebuked by her 
mother for wanting to have a peep at the theatre, 
they desire to see the folly of it for themselves. 
CaU a man dangerous, and you make him so. 
When people see heavy and crushing penalties 
inflicted, or awful disqualificationB threatenec^ 
they wUl know the reason why. 
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A TKAR or two ago, Blackwood, that '^ nest of 
spicery," gave us a series of brilliant papers 
on the .(&thetics of Dress, replete with such 
valuable practical hints, that the ban ton should 
have given the writer a statue, draped on his 
own principles of taste and fitness ; not classic, 
perhaps, but deserving to become so. We con- 
sidered him, at the time, a public bene&ctor, 
and hoped to see the truths ne rendered so ob- 
vious make their due impression on our beaux 
and belles, '^ well-preserved " bachdors, and 
ladies of a certain age ; guarding them against 
some of the nameless but hideous errors which 
dis^ruise beauty and render ugliness conspicu- 
ous. The appUcation has not been as general 
as we could have desired. We still see triple 
skirts on squab-figures ; blush-roses on three- 
score ; scarlet flowers neighbouring flaxen ring- 
lets, and huge shawls enveloping forms whi(£, 
under the most favourable circumstancei^ would 
remind one but too surelv of Salmacundi^s com- 
parison of ''a bed and bolsters roUed up in a 
suit of curtains." If we had our will, those 
papers would be republished in pamphlet form, 
and scattered aU over the land, that our na- 
scent gentility might be trained in the growing. 
Dress may still be considered in a state of 
nature with us. Not that it is original or inven- 
tive ; fiir from these ! but running wild, in the 
direction of expense ; as the pumpkin-vine darts 
out its diq)roportioned arms towards the brook, 
which will do nothing for i1^ a&er all, since it 
cannot nourish ite roots. 



This beneficent Blackwoodian having said all 
that could be said of dress as a concern of the 
eyes merely, we propose, in our sober way, to take 
up the subject from a somewhat graver side, 
considering dress as having a meaning, or as 
being an expression of sentiment. Not to be 
frightfully serious, is all we can promise our 
youthful readers. If they should feel a tap 
now and then, we must say to them as the con- 
scientious Quaker did to his wife when he was 
administering domestic discipline, — ^Why does 
thee cry so 1 It's all for thy own good ! " 

Dress may serve as either a grave or a gay 
subject. For those who relish satire, what can 
afford a fairer game than the blunders of some 
imfortimate people, who, having come into 
possession of plenty of money, are more guided 
by costliness than taste in their choice of cos- 
tume ? What overdoing and overlaying, what 
contradiction and monotony, what Mppery and 
furbelow, marks the trappings of such ! No 
militia adjutant on parade, no pet fire-engine 
in a procession, was ever worse bedizened^ 
Who has not seen a lady get into a dusty omni- 
bus with her pearl-coloured skirts fluttering 
with flounces, her crape bonnet tremulous with 
flowers, her white shawl lustrous with embroi- 
dery, her wrists manacled with golded fetters 
and dandling lockets ; her laces, her delicate 
gloves^ her silver card-case, her flittering 
chains, all point device — and — all snocking! 
We pity where we are expected to admire — 
that is, we call by the amiable name of pity a. 
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feeling which, more severely construed, would 
be found to border closely on contempt. Each 

Eortion of the tout enseinble is beautiful ; per- 
aps even the whole might not be offensive for 
some particular and private display ; but for an 
omnibus ! There is something profane in the 
public eye, and therefore the out-door costume 
of a well-bred woman should never be such as to 
attract and fix it, at least in particulars, or by 
reason of costliness or show. 

Moralizers sometimes say we should not 
judge of people by their dress. But we may 
and ought, though without transgressing the 
law which this wise saw is intended to imply, 
supposing it to mean that we are not to despise 
those who are not dressed richly or with ele- 
gance. It is true some good people dress badly, 
judged by the common standard ; yet dress must 
be characteristic where it is the result of free 
choice ; even the beggar may wear his rags 
^* with a difference." The sentimental novelists, 
who have in general no great insight, have dis- 
covered this ; virtuous poverty is, with them, 
always picturesque. We, however, who deal 
with common facts rather than with uncommon 
fxncies, should hardly think it fair to judge the 
very poor by their dress. We speak only of 
thos^ to whom costume is a subject of reflection 
and of taste. This class is quite numerous 
enough to afford matter for our paper. 

People who live in a state of abstraction 
must of course be excused for sins against taste 
in dress. Grave and reverend professors have 
been known to do or leave undone strange 
things ; the outward man suffering in pro- 
portion as the inner soared to the depths 
sublime of science or speculation. A recent 
letter^writer from Germany describes the cele- 
"brated Neander ' as going one degree beyond 
Dominie Sampson, in indifference to popular 
prejudice on this subject. And Goethe tells a 
good story of Gottsched, a German savant, whom 
"he visited at Leipzig, who entered the room, 
when summoned to receive stranger guests, with 
his monstrous bald head totally uncovered ; and 
when his servant rushed in with a great full- 
bottomed peruque, which was his head-gear of 
ceremony, dealt the unfortunate lackey a sound 
box on the ear for not having put it on him be- 
fore he had exhibited himself in such a ridiculous 
plight ; talking all the while with the most per- 
fect coolness and self-possession. There used to 
be an old scandal against literary ladies, charging 
them with carelessness in respect of appearance. 
Pope, after he quarrelled with his adored Lady 
MaiT, was never tired of holding up her slat- 
ternly habits as the consequence of bookish pro- 
pensities ; but this is exploded now. Literary 
ladies are not easily distinguishable from other 
women by outward marks ; and it would proba- 
bly startle a gentleman to be received, as tradi- 
tion says an American bas-bleu of the last century 
received a visitor of distinction — ^with her head 
tied up in brown paper and vinegar, a folio rest- 
ing on her lap, and her feet immersed in hot 
water I 

Grave occupations cannot be supposed to inter- 
fere with due attention to dress in all cases, for the 
clergy are the best dressed men among us ; even 



the most dressed, if we except the small class of 
fledgling exquisites, whose mmds the tie of a cra- 
vat is sufficient to fill. Although not bound to a 
particular costume, as in England, our clergy 
may almost be said to dress in uniibrm, for the 
black suit and the white cravat mark them unmifi- 
takeably. And the threadbare appearance that 
we have read of, as sometimes chanu^terizing the 
less fortunate members of the profession in 
former days, would be a phenomenon ; nobody 
now living ever saw a shabby suit of clerical 
black. One would think the whole class passed 
daily through the hands of those ingenious per- 
sons who sSvertise to make worn cloth "look 
equal to new." We cannot deny that there is 
something pleasant to us in this reminiscence of 
the day when a gentleman was distinguishable 
by his dress. The plainness, approaching even 
to neglect, observable in grave men of other pro- 
fessions, shocks our cherished prejudices. We 
would nave the scholar look like a scholar ; let 
him be " melancholy" if he will, so he be gentle- 
man-like. It is his right and duty. It is true, 

A heavenly mind 
May be indifferent to its hoxiBo of clay. 
And slight the hovel as beneath its care~ 

but there is a fitness in the " customary suit of 
solenm black" for the man who deals with grave 
matters. How should we like to see Hamlet 
flaunting in buff and blue ; or Dr. Primrose in 
plaid neckcloth and corduroys ? 

Lockhart describes Mr. Crabbe standing in 
the midst of half a dozen stalwart Highlanders 
at Sir Walter Scot's, the Celts in full costume, on 
the occasion of the King's visit to Edinburgh ; 
the poet-clergyman, dressed in the highest style 
of professional decorum, with powdered head, 
buckles in his shoes, and whatever else was be- 
fitting one of his years and station. The High- 
landers mistook the churchman for some foreign 
Abb6, or, as one account says, for a French 
dancing-master, and began to talk French to him ; 
while he, in his turn, supposed them to be a parcel 
of wild and rather daiigerous savages. It was 
only after Sir Walter entered the room and in- 
troduced his firiends to each other, that they dis- 
covered themselves to be all equally peaceable 
British gentlemen, made strangers to each other 
by being at the antipodes of dress. 

It has been the well-motived attempt of some 
moralists to represent dress aa a thing of no 
consequence ; undeserving the attention of a 
rational being. But truth and nature are too 
strong for this compulsive pedantry of purism. 
Every man, woman, and child knows that dress 
is a tning of consequence to the wearer ; and all 
biographers bear testimony to the fact that it is 
also important to the beholder ; for they never 
fell to describe the habitual costume of their 
subject where it can he ascertained, as at least 
one means of insight into character. Could we 
have pardoned Mr. Boswell if he had given us no 
hint of Dr. Johnson's " vest unbuttoned, and his 
wig awry ;" his shabby snuff-coloured study suit, 
and the laced one which he put on when creat 
doings were on the carpet. Or could we nave 
believed him, if he had described his hero prim 
and powdered, silk-atockinged, and shining- 
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shoed 7 Goldsmith with his gnawing desire to be 
liked, confessed the importance of dress, by going 
beyond his means in finery, which he imaginea 
would help to hide his awkwardness, when he 
was to meet those whom he wished to please. 
Madame Goethe, the ]x>et's mother, when she 
prepared to receive a visit of honour from 
Madame de Stael, arrayed herself so gorgeously in 
dazzling silks, with nodding pltmies of two or 
three coloura, that Bettina came near fainting 
with laughter ; and the same Bettina, who found 
the good lady's desire to strike so ridiculous, has 
lost the respect of the world by a personal neglect 
fur more offensive than the most mistaken efforts 
to please. How many descriptions of costtmie 
are to be found in Horace Walpole's acrid letters ! 
One would think his soul might once have in- 
habited the body of a court-mUliner. And with 
what gusto does Pepys dwell upon his purchases 
of rick attire for himself and his wife — ^ a night- 
gown, a great bargain, at 24«.," and " the very 
stuff for a cloak cost 6^., and the outside of a coat 
8^.," costume being, evidently, in his eyes, one of 
the great engines of human life. Novelists of all 
classes confess the significance of dress, when they 
devise expressive gowns and ornaments for their 
heroines, and appropriate drapery for their 
terrible and grotesque characters. Richardson 
understood this matter perfectly. In order to 
set Sir Charles Grandison and Miss Byron dis- 
tinctly before us, every article they wore is 
• described ; colour, form, texture, and cost. Miss 
Bumey showed her sympathy with her sex, by 
confessing the temptations of dress to young 
ladies in society. Part of Camilla Tyrold's 
terrible troubles, over which so many youth- 
ful tears have been shed, arose from her 
having been led into extravagance by the ex- 
ample of Mrs. Berlinton, and the wiles of Mrs. 
Mittin, and so running her father in debt xmtil 
he was thrown into jail on her accoimt. Sir 
Walter Scott does not disdain to expatiate largely 
on the costume of his figures, and to show that 
to him dress was as truly part of the man or 
woman, as the more strictlv natural and in- 
dispensable envelopings of the soul. His own 
dress had a suitable sturdiness, expressive of the 
true, manly, human side of his character; 
that side which had withstood the conventional 
temptations and delusions too potent with us all. 
''An old, green shootinff-jacket, with a dog- 
whistle at the button-hole, brown linen panta- 
loons, stout shoes that tied at the ankles, and 
a white hat that had evidentlv seen service," 
constituted the array in which the "mighty 
minstrel " came limping down the gravel-waUc at 
Abbotsford to meet Washington Irving. When 
he dressed for dinner, he appeared in black, as 
became the gentleman and the poet. Now, the 
'broad-backed coat, the heavy shoes, and the 
stout stick, are shown in the hall closet, at 
Abbotsford, sad and most characteristic memo- 
rials of one to whose gifted eye trifles were 
instinct with meaning. 

It ifl somewhat to be wondered at, that a 
people so notedly shrewd as the Society of 
Friends, should have set themselves deliberately 
at stemming s^ current which evidently takes 
its rise somewhere deep in the foundations of 
our being ; And still more that they should have 



attempted to reduce the importance and seduc- 
tiveness of dress by making it an object of 
strenuous attention. There is, however, niuck 
that is rational in an utilitarian point of view, 
as well as much plausibility in a religious one^ 
in their stringent rules as to form, colour, and 
expensiveness in costume. The form is in- 
tended as a protest against the silly evanes- 
cence of the fashions, which, not satisfied with 
changing as often as the moon, scarcely outlast 
the lunar rainbow. The regulated cut is that 
which all the world wore when the sect first 
assumed a distinct existence. The prevailing 
drab has an obvious intent, as excluding gay 
and attractive colours, which are apt to beguile 
youn^ ejres and thoughts. The proscription of 
certam rich and costly materials respects the 
general caution against conformity to the 
worldly standard, which is that of cost, and 
also the duty of reserving our means for better 
objects than mere outward beautifying. It 
needs no argument to show the excellence of 
these latter reasons for plain dress ; and society 
gives them the assurance of its approval, by 
making it the most frequent ground ror sarcasm 
against the Quakers, that they indemnify them- 
selves for plain cut and colour by wearing the 
most expensive fiibrics — an inconsistency too 
obvious for excuse. Whether this general 
charge be just or not, it is certain that many 
conscientious Friends would as soon wear scarlet 
gowns as silken ones, or dashing waistcoats as 
fine broadcloth. 

One advantage of the plain or Quaker dresa 
is, that it renders neatness indispensable. What 
is partlv dust-colored already, becomes intole- 
rable an;er it has contracted any soil ; and the 
nature of the soft neutral tints is such, that 
whatever is worn with them must be pure, or 
it is shown up, inevitably. Lace may be yellow, 
and rich ribbons crumpled, with small offence ; 
but a plain cap depends for its beauty upoa 
snowy whiteness and a perfect accuracy and 
primness of outline. "Tne very garments of 
the Quaker," says Charles Lamb, ^ seem inca- 
pable of receiving a soil ; and cleanliness in 
them to be something more than the absence of 
its contrary. Every Quakeress is a l ily; and 
when they come up in bands to their Whitsun 
conferences, whitening the easterly streets of 
the metropolis, they show like troops of the^ 
Shining Ones." Every one is charmed with 
this dress in its perfection ; we never hear any 
one say it is not beautiful, at least on youngs 
women, whose fresh faces do not need the relief 
of undulating laces or rich^ colors. The prim- 
ness of the style, and thelSabitual or enforced 
placidity of the countenance of those who use 
it, have given occasion for charges of affectation 
or coquetry in the young sisters. But they 
may be consoled ; for the imputation of trying^ 
to be charming, is, in this case, only a confessioa 
that they are so. 

The grace and beauty of the Quaker dress 
depends — as all that is lovely in outward mani- 
festation must — ^upon its being in a true expres- 
sion of the spiiit. Where it is simply formal, 
it is hard and ungainly ; where it is compulsory 
it betrays the wearer's true tastes and wishes by 
unconscious deviations from the standard, and 
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leaning towards the forbidden. Where it is 
worn on conviction, it is exact, and not nnbecom- 
ing ; but if the result of enthusiasm, it becomes 
classic and elegant as Roman drapery. We have 
seen a Friend who, without the least ostenta- 
tion, refrained from wearing anything that had 
been dyed, preferring garments of the natural 
color, as being the extreme of simplicity. The 
world might laugh at such a twilight-gray as 
this combmation of soft browns produced, but 
the painter would have found in it something 
congenial to his eye, and a peculiar value in the 
purity with which it set off a firesh, nwldy com- 
plexion and silver hair. We remember a full- 
length picture of Thorwaldsen, painted in Italy, 
which reminded us, in its truly Quaker dress, 
of the undyed Friend we had seen years before. 
It is noticeable that sculptors have no escape 
from the difficulties of modem costume, except 
in a near approach to the simplicity of the Quaker 
garb. If the marble man must have a coat on, 
me sculptor perforce shaves off all hippels and 
finicalities, and comes as near a seamless gar- 
ment as possible — giving unconscious testimony 
to the essential good taste of the followers of 
George Fox. 

It is the compulsoriness of this dress that 
spoils it as an expression of taste or sentiment. 
If it had been left to every man's conscience 
whether to adopt or to reject the uniform, it 
would have continued to have a meaning. As 
convictions deepened, indifference to worldly 



opinion would have become more and more 
evident, by the gradual disuse ef worldly 
&shion, and conformity to the standard of deno- 
minational simplicity. But where no liberty 
is allowed, there can be no merit or significance 
of choice. The plain garb becomes vSot a whit 
more dignified than any other uniform which 
is wom^ at peril of cLhiering. Thousands, 
whose consciences approve the tenets o£ the 
Friends, and whose taste and judgment favour 
extreme plainness and inexpensiveness of dress, 
in people who profess serious aims in Hfe, have 
been deterred from joining the Society by a 
feeling that, to renounce one's judgment in 
a matter so personal as dress, is practically 
degrading. Tne garb is intended as an expres- 
sion of a certain religious condition, yet it is 
to be worn with the strictest attention to arbi- 
trary rules, the least deviation from which 
subjects the wearer to the interference of his 
fellow-Christians ! This mistake towards bon- 
dage is one great reason why, while the prin- 
ciples of tlie Quakers are daily infiuenciug 
those of the world more and more, the Society, 
as a society, is on the decline. Religious 
liberty is more precious to the heart than any 
other; and the more sincere and ardent our 
desire to withstand the bad example of woridly 
people, the less should we be disposed to adopt 
any fixed outward symbol which might express a 
greater degree of renunciation than we had been 
able to reach. 



TWO POEMS BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 



TO THE HEMOBT OF HOOD. 

AiroTHK& fltar 'neath Time's horizon dropped, 
Tb (;l«un o'er unknown lands and seas ; 

Another heart that beat for freedom stopped,— 
What mouraAil words are these ! 

O Love Divine, that claspest our tired earth, 

And lullest it upon thy heart. 
Thou knowest how much a gentle soul is worth. 

To teach m^ what thou art I 

He was a spirit that to all thy poor 

Was kind as slumber after pain ; 
IV hy ope' so soon thy heaven-deep Quiet's door 

And call him home ngain ? 

Freedom needs all her poets ; it is they 

Who give her aspirations wings. 
And to the wiser law of music sway 

Her wild imaginings. 

Yet thou hast called him, nor art thou unkind, 

O Love Divine, for 'tis thy will 
That gracious natures leave their love behind 

To work for Freedom stilL 

Let laurelled marbles weigh on other tombs» 

Let anthems peal for other dead, 
Bustling the bannered depth of minster-glooms 

VTith their exulting spread. 

His epitaph shall mock the short-lived stone. 

No lichen shall its lines efi&ce. 
He needs these few and simple lines alona 

To mark his resting place : — 

'^ Here lies a poet Stranger, if to thee 

His daim to memory be obscure, 
If thou wouldst learn how truly great was he, 

Ooy ask it of the poor." 



HIDNIQRT. 
The moon shines white and silent 

On the mist, which, like a tide 
Of some enchanted ocean, 

O'er the wide marsb doth glides 
Spreading its gho8t-like billows 

Silently far and wide. 
A vague and starry msgic 

Makes all things mysteries. 
And lures the earth's dumb spirit 

Up to the longing skies, — 
I seem to hear dim whisi)exa. 

And tremulous replies. 
Hie fireflies o'er the meadow 

In pulses come and go ; 
The elmtrees* heavy shadow 

Weighs on the grass below ; 
And faintly flrom the distance 

The dreaming cock doth crow. 
All things look strange and mystic, 

The very bushes swell 
And take wild shapes and motions. 

As if beneath a spell, — 
They seem not the same Ukm 

From childhood known so welL 
The snow of deepest silence 

0*er everything doth fiaJl, 
So beoutiftil and quiet. 

And yet so like a pall,— 
As if all life were ended. 

And rest were come to all. 
O, wild and wondrous midnight. 

There is a might in theo 
To make the charmed body 

Almost like spirit be^ 
And give it some fkint glimpse 

Of immortality I 



FOOTPRINTS OF ANGELS. 



BT H22r&T W. LONGFELLOW. 



It was Sunday morning ; and the cliurch bells 
were all ringing togetlier. From the neighbor- 
ing villages came the solemn, jovfiil sounds, float- 
ing through the sunny all', melfow and faint and 
low^ all mingling into one harmonious chime, like 
the sound of some distant organ in heaven. 
Anon they ceased ; and the woods, and the 
clouds, and the whole village, and the very air 
itself, seemed to pray; so silent was it every 
where. 

Two venerable old men — ^high priests and 
patriarchs were they in the land — went up the 
pulpit stairs, as Moses and Aaron went up Mount 
Hor, in the sight of all the congregation ; for the 
pulpit stairs were in front, and veiy high. 

Paul Flemming will never forget the sermon 
he heard that day, — no, not even if he should 
live to be as old as he who preached it. The 
text was — " I know that my Kedeemer liveth." 
It was meant to console the pious, poor widow, 
who sat right below him at the pulpit Stairs, all 
in black, and her heart breaking. He said 
nothing of the terrors of death, nor of the gloom of 
the narrow house ; but, looking beyond these 
things, as mere circumstances to which the 
imagination mainly gives importance, he told his 
hearers of the innocence of childhood upon earth, 
and the holiness of childhood in heaven, and how 
the beautiful Lord Jesus was once a little child, 
and now in heaven the spirits of little children 
walked with him, and gathered flowers in the 
fields of Paradise. Good old man ! In behalf of 
humanity, I thank thee for these benignant 
words ! And still more than I, the bereaved 
mother thanked thee ; and from that hour, 
though she wept in secret for her child, yet 

** She kxftew he was with Jesuo, 
And she aaked him not a^fain." 

After the aermon, Paul Flemming walked forth 
alone into the churchyard. There was no one 
there, save a little boy, who was fishing with a 
pin hook in a grave naif full of water. But a 
few moments afterward, through the arched 
gateway under the belfry, came a funeral pro- 
cession. At its head walked a priest in wnite 
surplice, chanting. Peasants, old and young, 
followed him, with burning tapers in their uands. 
A young girl carried in her arms a dead child, 
wrapped in its little winding-sheet. The grave 
was close under the wall, by the church door. A 
vase of holy water stood beside it. The sexton 
took the. child from the girl's arms, and put it 
into a coflin ; and, as he placed it in the gi*ave, 
the girl held over it a cross wreathed with roses, 
and the priest and peasants sang a funeral hymn. 
When uiia was over, the priest sprinkled the 
grave and the crowd with holy water ; and then 
they all went into the church, each one stopping, 
as he passed the grave, to throw a handful of 
earth into it, and sprinkle it with the hyssop. 

A few moments afterwards, the voice of the 



priest was heard saying mass in the church, and 
Flemming saw the toothless old sexton treading, 
with his clouted shoes, the fresh earth into the 
grave of the little child. He approached him, 
and asked the age of the deceased. The sexton 
leaned a moment on his spade, and shrugging hia 
shoulders, replied — 

"Only an nour or two. It was bom in the 
night, and died this morning early." 

"A brief existence," said Flemming. "The 
child seems to have been born only to be buried 
and have its name recorded on a w(K>dcn tomb- 
stone." 

The sexton went on with his work, and made 
no reply. Flemming still lingered among the 
graves, gazing with wonder at the strange de- 
vices by which man has rendered death horrible 
and the grave loathsome. 

In the temple of Juno at Alls, Sleep and his 
twin brother, Death, were represented as chil- 
dren reposing in the arms of Night. On various 
funeral monuments of the ancients the Genius of 
Death is sculptured as a beautiful youth, leaning 
on an inverted to^ch, in the attitude of repose, 
his win£;s folded and his feet crossed. In such 
peaceful and attractive forms did the imagimv- 
tion of ancient poets and sculptors represent 
death. And these men were men in whose souls 
the religion of nature was like the light of stars, 
beautiful, but faint and cold 1 Strange, that, in 
later days, this angel of God, which leads us with 
a gentle hand into the " land of the great de- 
parted, into the silent land," should have been 
transformed into a monstrous and terrific thing ! 
Such is the spectral rider on the white horse ; 
such the ghastly skeleton with scythe and hour- 
glass ; the Beaper, whose name is Death \ 

One of the most popular themes of poetry and 
painting in the Miadle Ages, and continuing 
down even into modern times, was the Dance of 
Death. In almost all languages is it written, — 
the apparition of the grim spectre, putting a 
sudden stop to all business, and leadmg men away 
into the " remarkable retirement" of the grave. 
It is written in an ancient Spanish poem, and 

nted on a wooden bridge in Switzerland. The 
jna of Holbein are well known. The most 
striking among them is that, where, from a group 
of children sitting round a cottage hearth, Death 
has taken one by the hand, and is leading it out 
of the door. Quietly and unresisting goes the 
little child, and in its countenance no grief, but 
wonder only ; while the other children are weep- 
ing and stretching forth their hands in vain to- 
wards their departing brother. It is a beautiful 
design, in all save the skeleton. An angel had 
been better, with folded wings, and torch in- 
verted. 

And now the sun was growing high and warm, 
A little chapel, whose door stood open, seemed 
to invite Flemming to enter and enjoy the grate- 
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ful coolness. He went in. There was no one 
there. The walls were covered with paintings 
and sculpture of the rudest kind, and with a few 
funeral tablets. There was nothing there to 
move the heart to devotion ; but in that hour 
the heart of Flemming was weak, weak as a 
child*s. He bowed his stubborn knees, and wept. 
And, oh ! how many disappointed hopes, how 
many bitter recollections, how much of wounded 
pride and imrequited love, were in those tears 
through which he read, on a marble tablet in the 
chapel wall opposite, this singular inscription — 

"Xiook not mournfully into the past. It comes 
not back again. Wisely improve the present. 
It is thine. Go forth to meet the shadowy 
future, without fear, and with a manly heart." 

It seemed to him as if the unknown tenant of 
that grave had opened his lips of dust, and spoken 
to him the words of consolation which his soul 
needed, and which no friend had yet spoken. . In 
a moment the an^ish of his thoughts was still. 
The stone was roued away from the door of his 
heart ; death was no longer there, but an angel 
clothed in white. He stood up, and his ejes 
were no more bleared with tears : and, lookmg 
into the bright, morning heaven, said — 

«IwiU be strong!" 

Men sometimes go down into tombs, with 
painful longings to behold once more the faces 
of their departed friends ; and as they gaze upon 
them, lying there so peacefully with the sem- 
blance that they wore on earth, the sweet breath 
of Heaven touches them, and the features 
crumble and fall together, and ifre but dust. So 
did his soul then descend for the last time into 
the great tomb of the past, with painful longings 
to behold once more the dear faces of those he 
had loved ; and the sweet breath of heaven 
touched them, and they would not stay, but crum- 
bled away and perished as he eazed. They, too, 
were dust. Ana thus, far-sounding, he heard the 
great gate of the past shut behind him, as the 
divine poet did the gate of paradise, when the 
anffel pointed him the way up the holv mountain ; 
and to him likewise was it forbidden to look 
back. 

In the life of every man, there are sudden 
transitions of feeling, which seem almost mira- 
culous. At once, as if some magician had touched 



the heavens and the earth, the dark clouds melt 
into the air, the wind falls, and serenily succeeds 
the storm. The causes which proauoe these 
sudden changes may have bedn long at work 
within us; but the changes themselves are in- 
stantaneous, and apparently without sufficient 
cause. It was so with Flemming; and from 
that hour forth he resolved that ne would no 
longer veer with every shifting wind of circum- 
stance ; no longer be a child's plaything in the 
hands of fate, which we ourselves do make or 
mar. He resolved henceforward not to lean on 
others ; but to walk self-confident and self-pos- 
sessed ; no longer to waste his years in vain re- 
grets, nor wait the fulfilment of boundless hopes 
and indiscreet desires ; but to live in the present 
wiselv, alike forgetful of the past, and careless 
of wnat the mysterious future might bring. 
And from that moment he was calm and strong ; 
he was reconciled with himself. His thoughts 
turned to his distant home beyond the sea. An 
indescribable sweet feeling rose within him. 

" Thither will I turn my wandering footsteps,'* 
said he, ''and be a man among men, and no 
longer a dreamer among shadows. Henceforth 
be mine a life of action and reality 1 I will work 
in my own sphere, nor wish it other than it is. 
This aloi^e is nealth and happiness. This iJone 
is life— 

'life that shall send 

A challenge to its end. 
And when it comeSp say, welcome, friend.* 

Why have I not made these sage reflections, this 
wise resolve, sooner ? Can such a simple result 
spring only from the long and intricate process of 
experience ? Alas ! it is not till time, with reck- 
less hand, has torn out half the leaves from the 
book of human life, to light the fires of passion 
with, from day to day, that man begins to see 
that the leaves which remain are few m number, 
and to remember, faintly at first, and then more 
clearly, that upon the earlier pages of that book 
was written a story of happy innocence, which 
he would hxD. read over again. Then comes 
listless irresolution, and the inevitable inaction 
of despair ; or else the firm resolve to record upon 
the leaves that still remain, a more noble history 
than the child's story with which the book began." 



LINES, WRITTEN IN ITALY, 



BT BATARD TATLOR. 



Dbar Lillian, all I wished is won f 
I sit beneath Italia's sun, 
Where olive-orchards gleam and qulTer 
Along the banks of Amo*s rlTer. 

Through laurel-leayee the dim green light 
Falls on my forehead as I write, 
And the sweet chimes of yespers, ringings 
Blend with the oontadina's singing. 

lUch is the soil with Fancy's gold ; 
The stirring memories of old 
Rise thronging in my haunted vision. 
And wake my spirit's yoong ambition. 

But as the radiant sunsets dose 
Above Val d'Amo's bowen of roto^ 



My soul forgets the olden glory, 
And deems our love a dearer story. 

Thy words in memory's ear outchime 
The music of the Tuscan rhyme ; 
Thou standest here— the gentle>heartad — 
Amid the shades of bards departed I 

Their garlands of immortal bay, 

I see before thee fade away, 

And turn from Petrarch's passion glances. 

To my own dearer heart romances ! 

The fair Italian dream I chased, 
A single thought of thee oflboed ; 
For the true dime of song and sun 
lies in the heart which mine hath won 



JEDEDIAH DOUGHKINS AND THE "BLOOMER.'* 

9 Sanf»t ^n»Rtt1iiis. 



BT HENRT HOWARD PAUL. 



JsDEDiAH DouoHKiKB Tfas a Yankee fanner, 
liying a few miles from Bangor, in the State of 
Maine. Like most Yankee farmers, he was 
possessed of a good share of the national 
chamcteristic shrewdness found in that class of 
New Englanders on the other side of the river 
Merrimack, " looking east," thongh in the ways of 
the world and the finesse of the times he was pro- 
foundly verdant — as much so ashis own clover tops 
before budding. Jedediah was a tall, knotty 
''specimen," with round goggle eyes, long 
carrotty hair, a good-natured mouth, only two of 
the front teeth were not at home, with a big 
seed-wart on his nasal protuberance, which latter, 
by the way, was far m)m a pug, drooping, as it 
were, like a fatigued willow ofer a duck-pond. 
His usual dress — " l^e one he went about house 
in "—consisted of a pair of old ox-hide boots, 
the seams of which were always interlarded with 
hog*s-grease, which was done, as Jed. said, " to 
keep out the contamal water.;" a pair of 
trousers, made in the highest style of crude, 
home-spun art, of the very finest quality of bed- 
ticking, which was perpetually to be seen labelled 
at all the country shops, " Six cents per yard, by 
the piece" ; coat,linseywoolsey,painmlly shaggy, 
with an inconsistently long'tail, draggling about if 
he happened to stoop, and which tapered down 
like the letter Y ; shirt, of coarse texture, 
unstarched and unironed. with a collar of broad 
dimensions, that two incnes longer would have 
resembled a wilted monk's cowl, and never, by 
anj chance, ** stood straight up," but hung over 
every which way, full of undefined crinks and 
crinkles ; vest, of an antique pattern, the colour 
of fiided dirt, with a figure that was artistically 
intended to representasmart sportsman, but which 
in reality looked more like an intoxicated Jack of 
Diamonds with a crooked shillelah. His hat — ^not 
to make a beastly old pun, so we thus episodically 
warn the reader not to accuse us — ^was the crowning 
'' brick ^' of this tenement of odditude (a coinage ; 
how do you like it ?)— it looked as if it had 
passed tlux)ugh ''fiery trials," or had belonged to 
some of Noah's very intimate friends. Of course 
it was a beaver, an out-and-out frowsy, foozey, 
old beaver, shaped not like a bell, nor a " Scara- 
mouch," nor what is called in England a " wide 
awake," nor yet a stovepipe, nor pear pattern, 
but something like the whole of these, with 
})erhap8 an ascendancy of the pear — ^that is, a 
certain burliness just below the crown that im- 
parted to it a droll yet comfortable aspect. By 
some unaccountable chance this hat was always, 
or in all proper bounds nearlv so, on his head ; 
and his long grizzled yellow hair, "tangled but 
not silky," hung over his freckled cheeks like two 
terrified tassels on a window sill. Thus attired, 
Jedediah wandered about his few acres of ground, 
the admired owner of a number of pigs, cows. 
chickens, turkies and dogs, all of whom seemed 
to instinctively know their master, and respected 
him accordingly. 



Jedediah had a wife — a round, oily littH 
woman — who from having lived in the early part 
of her life in a good-sized village had contracted 
a certain fondness for dress, and therefore was 
less bizarre in her costume than her spouse. A 
red shawl, for example, was her "anguish," and 
when fiounces first came up, she got them so hi^h 
as to look Hke a chubby, old-fashioned cade, 
hooped around clear up to the head. She had 
a great weakness for fans too, ornamented with 
"picters of things." So far did she carry this 
fantastic notion, that she had one for every day 
in the week, and a splendid large pet one for the. 
Sabbath. There was her Monday fim, with a 
scene on the River Hudson, done in water 
colours. Her Tuesday one had a little oil paint- 
ing of a scene in Greece, and a gilt handle. Then 
came the Wednesday, with Bonaparte crossing 
the Alps, with one of the ears and half of the 
tail of the hero's horse obliterated. This was a 
present from Jedediah when they were courting. 
He used to look at the fan when he couldn t 
think of anything better to say, and remark, 
" What a great man Bony must have been, to 
git his boss over them mountings 1" The Thurs- 
day one was emblazoned with the head of 
Washington ; and Glorvann Billings, one of her 
nieces, used to say, ''that she loved that fan 
bekase the good old feyther of his country was 
on it ;" and Jedediah often said, that the "General 
was one of the boys for trousers," and then 
wonder if he'd ever have a son that would make 
so much " stir in this world." The Friday fan 
was intended as a representation of a Chinese 
family, but the colours had run so, that it would 
have taken a skilful ethenologist to make out 
the race. The Saturday one was slightly zoolo- 
gical in intention, delineating an elephant at- 
tacked by tigers, but which in reality suggested 
the appearance of an irregularly-erectea two- 
storied house, with a couple of absurd-looking 
tom cats ready to make a iump if re<]^uired. The 
Sunday one was trimmed round with feathers, 
and never by any chance made its appearance, 
except on the "good day," after which it was 
caremlly embedded in the best drawer among a 
handful of dried rose leaves. 

Jedediah (if it is not meddlesome to reveal 
&mily secrets) did not altogether approve of his 
wife's leaning towards finery, and frequently gave 
her a niece of his honest mind on the subject of 
everytning in the way of furbelows. She said 
he was foolish and old-fashioned, and he said she 
was sour-tempered and stuck-up. He thought 
she was wrong, and she krvew she was right. 
She argued that a moderate regard to fashion 
was essential in a woman, and as far as that went 
she was determined to " be in the season, until 
she was four-and-forty." He would then doff 
that old fur hat for a moment, rub his sleeve 
over it, in order to settle the nap ; look at her 
for a moment with his great round eyes ; resume 
the hat again; twist his hair wiUi his thumb, 
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and then walk off. This was his only demon- 
stration up to the present time, but circxun- 
stances knocked so loudly one day at the door of his 
temper, that he " let out a little," as will be seen. 
Shortly after the Bloomer mania broke out, 
Dame Doughkins, unknown to her husband, 
gradually become tinctured with the idea of the 
short skirts and Turkish donVspeak-of-'ems. 
She had read in the village paper a graphic 
detail of the mode of making the dress, witn so 
glowing a description of its appearance aiul advan- 
tages, that she secretly ana stoutly resolved on 
having an outfit, if it were just to say that she 
had " followed the fashuns." In this determina- 
tion she received the approval of a neighbour, 
one Mrs. Ithuty Tute, a friend from town, who 
used to pay her a monthly visit, and bring down 
more gossip and scandal than would fill a 
volume the size of " Cooke's Complete Voyages," 
' even if it were printed in agate, which, as ail 
booksellers know, takes in a vast deal of matter 
to the page. Mrs. Bhuty Tute was a sort of 
Mrs. Malaprop, a cross between that loquacious 
old lady and the present Mrs. Partington, with 
her brain full of whimsical conceits of dress and 
fashion, and a tongue that run with painful in- 
termission. To aad to her other charms, she 
lisped — ^yes, lisped ; decidedly, surely, and unmis- 
takeably lisped. But fully understand, reader, 
she did not allow this to trouble her in the least 
— ^it nothing stood in her way — ^nothing. 

Several letters passed on the subi^<^ o^ ^^ 
Bloomer costume, and before long Mrs. Bhuty 
Tute, overflowing with intelligence, posted down 
to the farm, where she found her friend up in 
arms and eager to meet her. Oh, such a chatter 
as they had ! She had, of course, brought with her 
patterns and plans — ^matter and material, for 
the new costume, but poor Jedediah was all in 
the dark. 

"Now I do thay that thith thtuff wiU look 
thuperb," exclsdmed Mrs. Bhuty Tute, displaying 
two-and-a-half yards of peach-coloured sUk, and 
feasting her gaze on the figures of it. "Mi*. 
Thmith, the uiopman, says that its tho thcarce, 
because its a little out of theason." 

"Well, I guess he^s about right," said Mrs. 
Doughkins, " I haint seen naar-e« peach-tint for a 
good long time in these parts. That's to make 
the petty-loons, I reckon. 

"No, dear, that's for what they calls the 
'visite' — ^they calls 'em on the thtage a tunic, 
but Mrs. Bloomer thays its wulgar to use thage 
words in thociety, and tho we calls 'em ' visites.' 
Its wery like the •common mantilla what ev&rj 
body wears." 

It was arranged that a Bloomer dress should 
be at once prepared ; and the ladies proceeded 
to work. Mrs. Bhutv Tute dbrected the pat- 
terns, and Mrs. Jeaediah plied her needle 
according to instructions. 

"Dear me, how Pa will look when he sees me 
dressed all up in this. He won't know me, will 
he V* asked tiie dame. 

" Won't he indeed 1 To be thure he will, only 
he'll thay you look ten years younger," repUed 
Mrs. Bhuty Tute. 

" We'll never say a blessed word to him until 
-ve get all ready." 



" Not a thyllable. We'll take him quite by 
surprise," continued Mrs. Bhuty Tute, winking 
hei' grey tabby eyes, and puckering up her mouth 
with an amiable leer. 

And ardently these worthy ladies bent over 
the materials of their new enterprise. When 
Jedediah happened to stalk into the apaxtmenlL 
they slipped the Bloomer trimmings aside, ana 
supplied their place by a roll of sober-lo^inff 
patchwork. He, good easy soul, never dreamed 
of what was going on, although an oooaaonal 
glance at Mrs. Bhuty Tute seemed to indicate 
a tacit objection to her preeenoe. A bevy of 
lively little French milliners never chatted so 
familiarly over gilt finery as the two Bioofmer 
converts Mrs. Bhuty Tute once or twice 
absolutelv grew playful, and went so far as 
to say, that she would'nt have eared a pin if 
she had been bom a man — ^the trousers were so 
easy. One little box contained studs and riMM>n& 
aiul tassels, and another contained pretty peart 
buttons and wristlets of various patterns, all of 
which Mrs. Bhuty Tute had brought with her, 
by way of creatine a modicum of aatoniidiment in 
the bosom of her friend. 

After the drosses were comx^eted, it was 
decided that they should be worn immediately 
after dinner. Jedediah would be gone to the 
bam, and by the time he got back aU would be 
ready. The arrangement t^n was, that Mrs. 
Doughkins should be attired first, as the descrip- 
tion she had read in the village paper did not 
clearly enlighten her as to the manner of getting 
into each respective habiliment, aaid her friend's 
assistance was, under the circumstances, almost 
indispensable. The secrets of a lady's dressing 
room are held, and properly too, sacredly in^ 
violable, so we will content ourselves with merely 
imagining that they must have hMi a fmmy time 
in assuming the new garb. Mrs. Doughkins, 
at the best of periods, even when about that 
which she thoroughly understood, was never 
remarkable for grace or aptness, so we have 
a right to suppose that she — ^fiett, ehiibby, little 
creature as sue was — suffered some mental 
agitation, though mcHuentary it might have been. 
Pele^, a servantHsnan, had been two days 
borrowing small looking^filasses, on the sly, 
from the neighbours around, for which suborn- 
ation Mrs. Bhuty Tute had gradoasly rewarded 
himwith two cents, and a ChristiaB injunction not 
to spend the money foolishly. P^eg, by the 
way — ^we may as well mention it— TOedc^ her 
advice to the extent of being found that same 
night in a state of dreamy iirtozication, having 
taken up lodgings with his head on an elderly 
sow, who, grunting dismally, made a sort of 
refrain to Peleg's " more," wfaick was not of the 
most harmonious character. 

Much fuss and fidgetting over, the ladies were 
at last ready. Mrs. Bhuty Tute lavriied at Mrs. 
Doughkins, and vic^ ver«i, Mrs. Khmty Tute 
said, with a pain in her side, that Mrs. Dooghkina 
looked like a "thaucy dumplin," and Mrs. 
Doughkins could not do better tiian tell Mr& 
Bhuty Tute that «Ae looked like a "saucy 
dumplin " too. Mrs. Doughkins eould not walk, 
but waddled somewhat after the fiuhion (d an 
ancient duck, when emerging froM a fav^utfee 
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Sond, and Mrs. Rhuty Tnte, be it said, to our 
orror, actually kicked up her heels, and threw 
a ball of yam on the floor for puss to play with. 
Down stairs they went, tittering and shaking 
their heads, into the large dining room, from 
which they could command a view of the 
bam, and they had scarcely pounced into 
a couple of nigh-backed, crooked-bottomed, 
easy chairs, before in wjilked Jedediah, with 
a hoe upon his shoulder, whistling a bar 
and a-half of ** Yankee Doodle," just at that 
particular portion of the air where the worSs 
mgenuously infer that he, (Yankee Doodle) "came 
to town on a spotted pony." 

Jedediah started. Was it a pair of fat fairies 
he was gazing at t They did not move, and he 
brandished his hoe with an attitude of deflance. 
All at once Mrs. Rhuty Tute jumped from her 
^eat, which so alarmed Mrs. Doughkins, that she 
trembled from head to foot. 

" Jemsalem Crmkums ! is that yeou ?" shrieked 
Jedediah in one breath, his eyes starting almost 
out of their sockets, while his beaver toppled 
over off of his head, " What in the name of all 
that's super-human now and for ever, till king- 
dom come, and all the time henceforth and here- 
after, have yeou been and done ?" 

« We— we — ^we're B — Bl— Bloom— Bloomers !" 
stuttered Mrs. Doughkins, almost frightened out 
of her wits, and holding on to the chair with 
both of her hands by way of support. 

Mrs. Rhuty Tute smiled. 

"You're what!" again shrieked Jedediah, run- 
ning his fingers through his carrotty hair, and 
giving his " bed ticks" a long hitch — " What — 
what the Jehu is Blu — mers ! Look a-here, 
Mrs. Rhuty-toot, you're a passal of fools — neow !" 

**Mr. Dowkins !" exclaimed Mrs Rhuty Tute 
reprovingly, "Beware Mr. Dowkins what you 
thay to thenthible perthohs, or you may repent 
thuch conduct !" 



"Re — pent you self — what do you mean by 
Blu — ^mers ! Chaw me up for gun waddin' if I 
understand what this means — ^neow ! replied 
Jedediah in a high state of excitement. 

Mrs. Doughkms by this time slightly reco- 
vered herself and stood up, which caused her re- 
spected spouse to advance a foot, a foot and a half 
or two feet back. 

"Consam my skin if yeou don't look like a 
-couple of lost Turks — ^Du tell me Betsy 'Melia, 
where on earth did von get such riggin's out. 
May I be catasplasm'd in several places if I ever 
saw the like since Deacon Miller's cousin, Ike 
Barebones, told me the world was commin' to an 
■end when it didn't." 

" Why, now I'll tell you, Mr. Dowkinth, we're 
thenthible femaleth, as you ought to know," 
said Mrs. Rhuty Tute, with an affectation and 
earnestness that caused her friend to look down 
at her plump feet (squeezed into small shoes,) in 
astonisnment. "And as Jonah of Arch said 
when she was crowned Queen of Thpain, women 
of mind have a right to expreth themselves." 

" Consam your women of mind !" interrupted 
J'edediah. 

" Hear me out, Mr. Dowkinth ; it's not often 
I speak, and when I do, I want to be heard !" con- 
tinued the lady. 
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"Now, look a-here again, Mrs. Rhuty Boote- 

" Rhuty Tute, if you please" 

" Well, Rhuty Toot or Rhuty Bmte, or any 
thing yeou like — that's a dam wilful mistake — 
yeour tongue runs faster than a squirrel up a 
sycamore, or a bullet eout of 'a rifle. Hold me 
under a pump, and sleuce me a-drippin' if 1 
wouldn't cut my throat with a biled carrot, and 
die an orphan, if my tongue waggled like younx 
— By /e/iw.'" 

" Mr. Dowkinth !" screataied Mrs. Rhuty Tute, 
growing very red in the face, and seeming some- 
what strange and uncomfortable in the costume, 
— ^"Mr. Dowkinth, do you mean to expeach my 
integrity 1" 

"I don't care a toad's blessing what I peach or 
apple ; but I mean your tongue runs wus than 
aunt Sally Scraggle's, and her's runs so bad, 
thev had to put a mustard plaster on her neck 
to draw the words 'tother way." 

" Jediah, Jediah, you're belmvin' rode to com- 
pany," chimed in Mrs. Doughkins, flouncing 
about with an awkward gait. 

" Yeou go and take off them Turkey things, 
and not make a geoose oi yeouradf !" replied 
Jed., jerking his Jack of Diamonds waistcoat, and 
adjusting his beaver. " If Deacon Dunklehead, 
or alhy of his daughters, were to come in neow, 
they'd think yeou'd gone stark mad, so they 
would." 

" I tell you agin, Jeddy, I'm a Bloomer ! " said 
Mrs. Doughkins. 

" You're a Squab, more like — ^why yeou look 
like a couple of greased injuns on a spree— half 
men and half women — ^go and take 'em off!" 

" We won't do it, Mi^s. Dowkins ; we wont, 
just for your imperence !" said Mrs. Rhuty Tute. 
" Will we, dear r 

" No, I guess we won't ; we want to be 
Bloomers !" coincided Mrs. Doughkins. 

"Yeou won't^ won't yeoul" bellowed Jed., 
throwing his hat down with a flouriah. " Yeou 
say you won't ?" 

Mrs. Rhuty Tute nodded with a spiteful leer. 

" Well, now I want it nnderstooa, Mi*s. Jede- 
diah Doughkins, its not often I get my Ebenezer 
riz, but may 1 be made into hard cider and 
drank at 'lection dav, if yeou don't go and take 
off them vulgar-lookin' half trowsers, and that 
scimpy lookin' frock, I'll go right off and dress 
myself in petticoats, and nde straddle into town 
on the acey mare." 

Mrs. Doughkins screamed. 

" I'll tell yeou I'll do it," continued Jedediah, 
"Neow, you'd better take 'em off. Will yeou 
take 'em off— speak quick, or I'll have the 

grey mare saddled in less than a flash of greased 
ghtnin'." 

Mrs. Doughkins was alarmed, and looked at 
Mrs. Rhuty Tute, who seemed somewhat taken 
aback by this strange menace. 
" No, she wont !" exclaimed the latter lady. 

" Yes, yes — ^I — ^I ." Mrs. Doughkins was 

about to say she would, but her friend gave her 
such a thrilling look that she did not finish the 
sentence. 

"Very well! Hey, Peleg — saddle up the 
mare," hooped Jedediah. " Neow, Betsy ^elia, 
Where's your blue geown and the Sunday fan ; 

H 2 
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m turn all the drawers inside out, wus than a 
youn^ earthquake ;" and seizing the hoe he made 
a ruaa for the stairs, and after him flew the 
'^ Bloomers," as fast as their respective obesity 
would permit. 

" Oh I oh ! he'll ruin my fans !" screamed Mrs. 
Doughkins, waddling up the stairs, and shouting 
at the top of her voice. " And my blue gown, 
and my red shawl ; O yes, yes, Jeddy ; riltake 
•em oft— I'll take 'em— indeed I wiU 1" 

Jedediah, as good as his word, before the 
Bloomers reached the dressing-room, had pulled 
out the best bureau drawer, and commenced 
ransacking its contents. The linen and hosiery 
fell in a shower on the floor. 

" Oh don't, Jeddy, don't ; and I'll never be a 
Bloomer agin' ;" imploringly screamed his wif& 
wiping the cold perspiration off of her face, and 
sinking at the foot of the bed. 

"You're sure you'll never put them flap-jacks 
<m your legs agin 1" 

« Never !" 



"As true as yeour name's Betsy 'Melia 
Doughkins." 

" Never !*' 

"Then I won't take yeour red shawL and 
yeour blue gown, nor the Sunday &n, ana ride 
straddle into town on the grey mare." 

" No, no — ^no, dont ;" she blubbered. 

" I wont." 

And in less than half-an-hour, though Mrs. 
Ehuty Tute told her she was "an athtonisbiu' 
weak woman," Mrs. Doughkins had shed the 
"'costume," and resumed the good old skirts of 
every day life, much to the satisfaction of her 
husband, who gave her a kiss, looked black at 
the visitor, stroked his frowsv beaver, and vowed, 
that after all said and done, he was the " condui^ 
nest happiest cretur alive, if people wouldn't 
pizen his wife with new notions. 

It is almost needless to say^ that Mrs. Jede- 
diah Doughkins has never smce attempted a 
"Bloomer." 
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In last night's dream I was again 

A happy-hearted child. 
And freely as the air I strolled. 

Where greenest meadows smiled. 
The robin carolled forth his song. 

The sunlight glittered o'er 
The road I used to go to school— 

Beside young Ally Moore. 
The quail's low whistle rang aloui. 

We listened to the lay, — 
And oh 1 how quick tibe moments flew; 

like fleetest steeds away. 
My daisy-gifts she laid aside 

When at the master's door, 
For she had often heard him say 

They litteeed up the floor. 
Her eyes were of the softest blue 

That decks the summer skies, 
Her hair was sunlight's silken curis^ 

Her Toioe sweet melodies ; 
Her gaze was like a timid fawn. 

Or dove about to soar ; — 
Her's was indeed a tender hearty — 

The gentle Ally Hooro. 
A truant boy I wandered fbrth,. 

'Hong April's early hours, 
And watched the bee and butterfly 

Upon the opening flowers ; 
And picked the beech-nuts 'neath the trees^ 

Roaming the woodland o'er,— 
Tet all the biggest one's I kept 

For lovely Ally Moore. 
And when beneath the maple'a shade 

We'd linger side by side, 
She'd wonder I disliked my book. 

But never^-never chide; — 
And try to teach the letters then 

Whose names I could not tell, 
For I, alas I had learned to love 

Before I learned to spell. 
In school-time seated by her side» 

With eyes upon the trees 
That shaded a soft grassy knoN 

Where coolly blew the breess. 



And when the master roughly spoke^ 

"You idle boy I" in ngo, 
Tears glided flnom her down^cast eyea^ 

And glimmered on the page. 
For her I fotmd the cat-bird's nest 

In wild wood's hidden dale, 
And bull-rushes and butter-cups. 

I gathered f^om the vale; 
The water-cress benoaUi the wave^ 

The mint from marshy shore. 
With berries red of wiutor-grcen 

I sought for Ally Moora 
And sometimes, qu my way to school,. 

I'd stray to Alder-brook, 
And tying on a length of thread, 

A bout piu for a hook. 
Would angle half the day away 

By dingle and by dell, 
And, going homo at nighty would coas. 

Dear Ally, not to tell. 
On afternoons of Saturdays, 

like uncaged birds we flew. 
To chase the thistles* winged seed,. 

Or pull the violets blue ; 
And once I snared a little wren 

On currant bushes low, 
But the bright tear in Ally's ^ye- 

Soon made me let it go. 
For her I climbed the apple-tree^ 

Whose trunk was lithe and alinv 
To get the ripest, reddest fruit 

Upon the topmost limb. 
Oh I happy days to live again 

In innocence and glee, 
For I was all the world to her. 

And she the world to mo. 
Then I awoke a weaiy man. 

For long, long jean have flown ; 
The April of my life is o'er, 

The glorious June is gone :— 
For only once the May flowers blooox 

On childhood's blissful share, 
And only once the heart can love 

As mine loved Ally Mooro^ 



MILLABD FILLMOBE, 

Cf)trUmti; ^^resilintt of t^e l2SniUti States. 
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Thb Stan in our skies have, for the most part, 
Arisen from the earth. Amid its convulsions 
the elements of light have gathered along the 
sor&ce, and ascended higher and higher into 
the upper air, to remain there in serene or tar- 
hulent splendour. But they have not been 
reproductive. We can remember the track of 
every luminary that is above the horizon. It 
is a law of our atmosphere, that it rarely sus- 
tains in its loftier regions any object that does 
not derive its force and capacity and buo^ranoy, 
&om an original contact and sympathy with its 
lower and primitive elements. With very few 
exceptions, what have seemed planets, native in 
their places, have become dim,' and fidtered in 
their spheres, and disappeared. Everything else 
may be conmion in these calmer and clearer 
•elevations : everything but lifting and sustaining 
•enei^gy and activity. 

The great personages of the period oi our 
formation; tne suggesters, counsellors, and 
leaders, who made a constellation so extraordi> 
nary that it is unexampled in the histories of 
■states with fixed conditions, were in nearly all 
biases, from humble positions, from the common 
level, or below it. In all revolutions the patri- 
•cian class hesitates or opposes at the beginning ; 
they have comparatively little to gain ; the field 
is apt to be left to the unknown ; and when they 
come forward to stamp their names upon the 
hearts of nations, they bring a foresight and 
Judgment, a wisdom and resolution, that in their 
penectnessand subUest combinations are evolved 
most frequently amid the toils and conflicts of 
ordinary life. It is for this reason that the first 
.Sffe of a state is often its most eminent age for 
•displays of capacity and virtue ; the institutions, 
which are built upon success, commonly secure 
to fiimilies, by whom success has been achieved, 
a perpetual enjoyment of its best fruits. With 
us it is different ; we are all hereditary states- 
men : -the fathers of the republic left it for the 
supreme (Governor to bestow on whom He 
would the seals of his nobility; and as such 
step out from among the masses — ^it is our dis- 
tinction that we give them recognition and 
authority ; our triumph, that they lead us 
through justice to greatness and glory. 

Very few of these Others of ours were in- 
heritors of distinction. Washington was ahnost 
the only gentleman, by right of birth, in all that 
astonishing company of thinkers and actors; 
two or three Y iiginians, John Jay of New York, 
and half-a-dozen meaner men from other pro- 
vinces, were exceptions; but Franklin was a 
printer's boy, Sherman a shoemaker, Knox a 
bookbinder, Greene a blacksmith, John Adams 
and Marshall the sons of poor farmers, and 
Hamilton, the most subtle, fiery, and electrical 
but, at the same time, the most composed ana 
orderly genius of all, excepting only the unap- 



proachable Chief^ was of as humble parentage as 
the rest ; and himself, at the begiiming, the clerk 
of a shopkeeper. Ajid if we come down to a 
later penod, baniel Webster was the son of a 
count^ farmer, and was rescued from the occu- 
pation of a drover, only by the shrewd observa- 
tion of Christopher Gore, whom he called upon 
for advice, in respect to a difficulty arising from 
the sale of a pair of steers ; and John C. Calhoun 
was the son of a tanner and currier ; the fiither 
of Henry Clay, "the Mill-boy of the Slashes," 
was of the poorer class of Baptist ministers; 
Martin Van Buren, during the fitful leisure of 
the day, gathered pine-knots to light his evening 
studies ; Thomas Corwin was a waggoner ; Silas 
Wright, by heritage, a mechanic; and many 
others among our statesmen, who receive the 
applause and reverence of mankind, passed their 
earlier years at what^ in other countries, would 
be almost impassable distances from the emi- 
nences they now occupy. Their names are the 
compressed lustres wiw which the column of 
American history, rising in stately ffrandeur, is 
belted ; they are the inviting balls of light which 
encircle the tree of Liberty, as warding swords of 
fire were set about the Tree of Knowledffe. 

The thirteenth President of the United States 
furnishes, in his history, another iUnstration of 
this operation of our system ; and it is a truth, 
pregnant with encouragement, that he is of those 

" Whoae high endeaToun were an inward light 
That made the path before them always bxight ; 
More ddlf *::1 in aelMcnowledge, even more pure 
As tempted more : 

Who in a state where men are tempted itill 
To evil for a guard against worse ill, 
And what in quality or act is best 
Doth seldom on a right foundation rest, 
Still fixed good on good alone, and owe 
To virtue every triumph that they know." 

He is descended from a Connecticut fkrmer, 
who, in his youth, in the early part of the last 
century, was taken from' a fishing vessel upon 
which he was employed, by a pirate, by whom, 
for his firmness in refusing to join his party, he 
was kept several months a prisoner, until, by a 
conspiracy, he obtained possession of the smp, 
and succeeded in bringing it into Boston, where 
the buccaneers were nangecL The fiunily 
removed from Franklin, near Norwich, to 
Bennington in Yermont, whence a branch of it 
went to Summer Hill, Cayuga Countv, New 
York, where Mii«labd Fillmorb was bom on 
the seventh of January, in the year 1800. His 
father was then and is now a cultivator of the 
soil ; he lives in Erie Country, New York, not 
far from Buffalo, and while still with his own. 
hands moving the scythe or scattering the seed, 
he may talk proudly, with his companions, of his 
son who is placed at the head of the greatest of 
nations. 
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The limited meana of the family prevented 
young Fillmore from receiving any better edu- 
cation than was offered in the very imperfect 
district schools of the time ; and when ne was 
fifteen years of age he was sent, first to Living- 
ston County, and afterwards to a village nearer 
his home, to learn the business of a clothier, 
as carding and cloth-dressing, or the woollen 
manufacture in the small way, is called in 
the Northern States. A subscriDtion library 
■waa formed in the neighbourhooa, and every 
hour that was not occupied with mechanical 
duties was devoted to reading. With know- 
ledge grew the love of knowledge, and th© few 
boots in history, biography, and travel to 
which he had access, became thoroughly 
fiunlHar. The smallness of the library may not 
have been a disadvantage. A dozen books are 
frequently of more value in the cultivation of 
a mind and the formation of character than 
a thousand. The Bible, Shakespeare, Milton's 
prose, Wordsworth, good Histories of Greece, 
Kome, England, and our own cotmtry, with a 
Cyclopaedia for the back-ground and vacant 
places, are as much as the clearest and strongest 
understanding can master in a dozen years ; 
and he who a^rehends these is educated, for 
all duty and enjoyment. Millard Fillmore, we 
may readily believe, made the best use of the 
authors within his reach. Cfertainly, when he 
had been four years in his apprenticeship, his 
&culties were so trained ana developed, and 
in such vigorous action, and through the rude 
exterior of the young clothier shone out a 
(Aaracter of such nobleness, that Judge Walter 
Wood, of Ca^ga County, to whom he became 
known at this period, urged him to study the 
law, and to meet the objection of hw poverty, 
offered the necessary means, 'in confidence 
that such a person would some time have the 
ability and will to jpay him from the fruits 
of a lucrative practice. His generous offers 
were considered and accepted ; the apprentice 
bought his unexpired time ; and for two years 
(except during the winter months, when he 
taught school, in order, as far as possible, to 
defiraty his own expenses), he pursued his legal 
studies in the office of nis patron, with the m- 
duatry and perseverance which hare distin- 
guished him tnrough life. 

In 1822, he removed to Buffii^lo, and at the 
close of another yeal^ passed in study and 
instruction, he was acmitted to the bar. Un- 
willing, with his untried powers, to enter into 
competition with the leaders of his profession 
in tiie country, he retired to Aurora, near his 
father's farm, aod beam there the practice of 
his new vocation. His integrity as well as 
his capacity were appreciated by a community 
that had watched with deeply interested atten- 
tion his advancement, and his success surpassed 
luB expectationa. In 1826 he was married 
to Abigail PowercL the daughter of a clergyman 
inthe village, ana in 1829, he was elected one 
of the members for the county in the State 
Assembly. In this body he held a place three 
years, dJatinffuishing himself on all occasions by 
a practical wisdom in affairs, and by ^darlessnees, 
tact, and energy in their direction. He was 



particularly conspicuous for an active and 
influential advocacy of the abolition of imprison- 
ment for debt, ancl his conduct in every way so 
commended him to his constituency, as to assure 
him at all times of their ready support. In 18:29 
he was admitted a counsellor in the Supreme 
Court, and in 1830 he took up his residence in 
Buffalo. He had been all the while so diligent 
a student, and his abilities as an advocate hud 
been displayed so frequently, and with soeh 
eminent success, that ne had no difficulty in 
forming a most advantageous partnership with 
one of the principal lawyers of the country. In 
1832 Mr. Fillmore was elected a representative 
in the Twenty-third Congress, in which he served 
with industry, but with the modesty becoming 
a new member, and therefore without attracting 
much attention except from those who were 
familiar with the processes by which the business, 
of the House was accomplished. At the end 
of his term he resumed his place in the* 
courts, but in 1836 the people again demanded 
his presence in Washington ; and his conduct,, 
particularly in the committee of elections, in the 
celebrated case from New Jersey, established his: 
reputation, at least with his party, for the most 
valuable qualities of a legislator and statesman^ 
To the next Congress he was choeen by the 
largest majority that had ever been given in his 
district, and we have the measure of his reputa- 
tion among his peers and associates at this time^ 
in his selection for the responsible position of 
CSudrman of the Committee of Ways and Means^. 
in which is vested the leadership of the ascendant 
side of the House. In the duties of this post,, 
at a trying and very important crisis, he mani- 
fested the industry of occupation, dignity of man- 
ner, and efficient practical talent, which had in 
all stations secured for him respect and confi- 
dence. At the close of the Twenty-seventh- 
Congress he stood invested with the &me, which, 
communities award with instinctive and unerring 
sagacity, of being a leader of the nation, one or 
the few from all parties, whose wisdom and 
virtue elevate them above all, into the atmos- 
phere of the common reverence. 

His friends were anxious for his continuance 
in public life, but he declined with imalterable 
decimon. In an address to the electors of his 
coxmty, dated at Washington, on the 18th of 
July, 1842, after a reviewal of the then recent 
hi8t(Ny and present condition of affairs, he says : — 

"Pardon the personal vanity, though it be 
a weakness, that induces me to recur for a 
mpment to the cherished recollections of youp* 
early friendship and abiding confidence. I 
cannot give vent to the feefings of my heart 
without it It is now nearly fourteen years* 
since you did me the un8€4icited honour tO' 
nominate me to represent you in the State 
Legislature. Seven times have I received re- 
newed evidence of your confidence by as many 
elections, with constantly increasing major- 
ities; and, at the expiration of my present. 
Congressional term, I shall have served yon 
three years in the State, and eight years in the 
National Councils. I cannot call to mind the 
thousand acts of generous devotion from sO' 
many firiends who will ever be deaf to my 
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heart without feeling the deepest emotions of 
gratitude. I came among you a. poor and 
mendleas boy. You kindly took me by the 
hand, and gave me your confidence and sup- 
port. You have conferred upon me distinction 
and honours, for which I could make no ade^ 
quate return but by an honest and untiring 
effort faithfully to discharge the high trusts 
which you confide to my keeping. If my 
humble efforts have met your approbation, I 
freely admit that^ next to the approval of mv 
own consoienoe, it is the highest reward which 
I could receive for days of unceasing toil, and 
nights of sleepless anxiety. I profess not to be 
above or beh>w the common firailties of our 
nature. I will therefore not disguise the fact 
that I was highly gratified at mv first election 
to CongresB, yet I can truly say that my utmost 
ambition has been sattsfied. I aspire to nothing 
laore, and shall retire from the exciting scenes 
of political strife to the quiet enjoyments of my 



own family and fireside, with still* more satia- 
faction than I felt when first elevated to this 
distinguished station." 

In the same year he returned to the quiet 
practice of his profession ; but in 1844, the dele- 
^tion from New York, in the Whig National 
Convention, voted for nis nomination for the 
Vice-Presidency, and the State Convention of 
his party presented him in opposition to Silas 
Wright, for the office of Governor. It was a 
ooomct that he would gladly have avoided, and 
the only one in which he was ever defeated. In 
1847, he was elected Controller of the Finances, 
and he then removed to Albany, to discharge the 
duties of that office, which he held until Fe- 
bruary, 1849, when he resigned it to enter upon 
those of the Vice-Presidency, to which he had 
been caUed by the election of 1848. By an- 
other sunmions, he is now in what Kossuth 
has styled the *^ most honorable position in the 
world" 
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WiTSur the darkefiad ohombar nt 

A proitd, but strickaa form ; 
Upon her vfgUowastod oheekB 

The griflf-wruoff tetxm man wami : 
And Cuter ■treamed they aa ah* bait 

Above tbe couch of pain, 
Whore lay a withering flower that wooed 

Those fond ^yes freah'ning rain 1 
The raven trees on that young brow 

Was damp with dews of death ; 
Aud glassier grew her upraised eye 

With ev'ry fluttering breath. 
Coldly her slender fingers lay 

Within the mourner's clasp^ 
Ughtly they pressed that tosVriag hand. 

And stiffened in its grasp t 
Then low the mother bent her knee, 

And cried in fervent prayei^— 
"Hear me, O God ! mine own I my diild ! 

O holy Father, spare I 
My lofved, my lult, mine only one^ 

Tear her not yet away ; 
Lea^M this onuihed taeazt its hmt, sole joy^ 

B^ mevdAd, I piay I" 
A ndtaiiMllt the makUn'a ftoe^ 

Though flxfld in death her oye; 
A aoiltt had met the ongvl'a kiaa 

That ateie her parfefaig sigh I 
And round her oold Up atUL that amila 

A holy biightnesB shed, 
Aa though die joyed her sinlesa soul 

To him who gav^iad fled 1 
The mother clasped the senseleaa toraXp 

And shrieked in wild despair, 
And kissed the i<7 lip and cheek. 

And touched the dewy hair : 
" She is not dead 1 she couU ne< die — 

So young, so fair, so pure 1 
^^are me, in pity spare this blow f 

AD else I can endure ! 
Take hope, take peace— this bllghtsd head 

Strike with thy heaTlest rod I 
But leave me ttiis, thy sw ee te st boon^— 

Olve back my child, O Ood r 
n» suppliant ceased ; her tears were stayed— 
Hush'd were those waitings loud : 



A hallowed peace orept o'er her soul ; 

Her head to earth was bowed 
Low as her knee ; for, as she knelt» 

About her, lo ! a flood 
Of soft oelestial lustra foil— 

A form beside her stood I 
And slowly then her awe-struok &oe 

And frighted eyes she raised; 
Her heart leaped high ; thoso clouded orbs 

Orew brighter as she gased 1 
For. oh 1 they rested on a shii^ 

Majestic, yet so mild. 
Imperial dignity seemed blent 

With sweetness of a child I 
It spake not ; but that saint-like smile 

Was fVill of Mercy's light, 
And Power and Pity froxd those eyes 

Looked forth in gentle might. 
Those aogel looks, that lofty mien — 

Have breathed without a word — 
"Trusty and thy fidth ahaU win thee all I 

Behold, I am thy Lord I'* 
He turns, and on that beauteous day 

His Ood-Iike i^ances rest ; 
Gommandingly the pallid brow 

His potent flngsrs pnst I 
The frozen current flows anew 

Beneath that quickening hand ; 
The pale lipa, softly parting, mope— 

She breathes at his cammand 1 
The spirit in its kindrod realm 

Has heard its Master's eaU ; 
And back returning at that voices 

Resumes Its earthly thrall 1 
And now from 'neath those snowy lids 

It shines with meeker light* 
As though 'twere chastened— purified 

By even that transient flight 1 
Loud swells the mother's cry of Joy-~ 

To him how passing sweet I 
Her child she snatches to her breast 

And sinks at Jesus' fleet. 
61ory to thee, Almighty God, 

Who spared my heart this blow ; 
And glory to thine only Son, 
My Savioux's hand I know 1" 



FANNY. 
9i Hamittfac taitcn from if)t %bpi of a ^anisc» 
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" I ftm bound 
Upon a vrhoel of Are, that mine own tears 
Do scald lilfce molten lead." Kuro Lzar. 



Thet tell me I am mad — mad ! No, I am not 
mad! In this den of horror I at least am 
sane. Reason, bursting from the heavy shackles 
which would press her down to death, now 
asserts her right. Yes — ^I am sane — ^though they 
tell me I am mad — mad — Ka ! ha ! 

Around me I hear the incoherent ravings of 
insanitjjr — ^the wild screech and terrific yelb of 
demonmc ra^e, as the unhappy wretch dashes 
against the iron bars and tears his very flesh in 
torture. Bursts of laughter echo around my 
prison walls, and eye-balls red and wild glare at 
me through yonder grating — ^but / am not mad ! 

Fanny ! Fanny ! where are you, my life, my 
love ! 

Ah-h ! now the past comes up before me. 
Distinct as the clouds mirrored in some placid 
lake do the events of my life float by. 

Stay — stay — ^fleeting images of pleasure and of 
woe — ^let me trace distinctly as your wavelets 
sweep over my soul the causes which have brought 
me here ! 

A boyhood spuming parental control, — a youth 
of wild, unffoverned passions. These — ^these — 
first point the path I trod. And whither — ah, 
whither have they led me \ 

My God ! — to a mad-house ! But lam not mad ! 

At twenty, giddy with the possession of uncon- 
trolled riches, which, as an onlv son, fell to me 
at the death of my parents, I plunged wildly 
within the Maelstrom of dissipation. On— on in 
its soul-destroying vortex I was whirled for 
months — ^nay , years — ^madly, blindly, sweeping to 
my destruction. In a fortunate hour my reason, 
even as now, was restored to me — ^for remember 
I am not mad ! 

I suddenly became disgusted with that which 
had before seemed to me the aU that life was 
designed for. I forsook my say companions. I 
filled mjr library with the 3ioicest books— mv 
walls with the rarest paintings — my halls with 
master-pieces of sculpture. 

I travelled — ^not to see life in the haunts of 
folly — ^but the world— poised in the Creator's 
hand ; to learn from her majestic mountains, 
heaped up to the skies — ^from her mighty rivers 
— ^her foaming torrents — ^from the wud cataract 
and the flaming volcano, the power of God — ^and 
the insignificance of man ! 

It was in Italy, pure land of song, that I first 
met Fanny — ^the bright, the beautiful star of my 
destiny. 

Ah, pause memory — ^pause on this blest vision ! 
Pass not too soon from my tortured brain — ^but 
for a moment stay, and soothe me into forgetful- 
ness of all, save Fanny and love ! 

A wasting malady had brought the father of 
Fanny from the bleak climate of Canada to the 
pure skies and genial airs of Italy, in the flatter- 



ing hope that health would once more invigorate 
his feeble frame — and she, ministering angel, 
came with him. 

The lily is not purer than was the soul of 
Fanny — ^nor the rose more beautiful than her 
cheek. She had been nurtured in the lap of in- 
dulgence — ^Heaven's breath scarce allowed to fiui 
her brow — ^her delicate foot to touch the earth. 

And I — ^I won this peerless one to be my bride ! 

Has Heaven aught in store for the blessed can 
rival that rapturous moment when I called Fanny 
mine. Fanny ! Fanny ! where are you now, my 
beautiful, my injured wife % And I — ^where am 
I — the tenant of a mad-house— the companion of 
maniacs — ^but I am not mad — ^no, not mad ! 

We laid her father, in the sleep of death, 
among the vine-dad hills, and then to my native 
shores I brought my lovely bride. 

She was my idol, and at her feet I worshipped. 

But a day of reverses came. The riches which 
I had foolishly deemed inexhaustible, I found 
were melting like t^e morning dew. Too late I 
saw the ruinous tendency of the life I had led. 
To retrieve, if possible, my sinking fortunes, I 
plunged deeply into speculations — seizing eagerly 
the wild, visionary schemes of artful or misguided 
men — ^and so lost all ! 

I had studiously concealed the truth from poor 
Fanny, hoping even yet to seize some golden 
opportunity to re-create a mine of wealth. But 
now the mtal fiict must be told — ^poor, poor 
Fanny ! 

Like an ansel she listened to me. She soothed 
my grief, ana hushed my self-reproach by her 
embraces. Never had I loved her so weU, — ^never 
had she appeared to me in a light so beautifuL 

Thus the sharpest wound was healed — and the 
loss of wealth for a time scarce heeded. 

The necessity of doing something for our sup- 
port pressed upon me, and my anoel wife encou- 
raged my eflbrts. I sought employment from 
those against whom wealth had barred my doors, 
and whom in my exaltation I scarce deigned to 
acknowledge — ^but now my pride was gone, and 
for Fanny's sake I sought from them to earn my 
daily bread. I obtained a lucrative business, and 
for a time was happy, for I was still enabled to 
place my dearest Fanny above want — even to 
surround her with some few of the luxuries with 
which her young life had been crowned. 

But soon a new fear begat itself. I found my 
health rapidly declining. The life of pleasure I 
had led, and the shock lately sustained by my 
reverse of fortune, had matenallv injured a con- 
stitution naturally nervous and weak. What 
was to become of my poor Fanny in the event 
of my death ! Upon this one thought I brooded 
despoudingly. My exertions even for our present 
support were paralyzed, my health suffered more 
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and more, my form wasted, and my countenance 
became so changed, that even my beat friends 
scarce recognized me. 

Shall I go on ? Shall I call up the monster- 
fiend that awoke me from my misery, only to 
plunge me by degrees into horrors deeper than 
the pit of hell ? 

" Ay, gibe and grin at me, fiend ! I defy you 
now — you haye accomplished your worst — there 
is not a deed more damnable left for me to do ! 
ha ! ha ! you would drive me mad — you say I 
am — ^but, fiend, I am not mad ! 

One morning, a friend came into my office. 
With my elbows resting on my desk, and my 
hands supporting my achmg temples, I sat brood- 
ing over the one dark thought, which, like an 
incubus, pressed upon my brain. 

Townsend was an old acquaintance— one whom 
I loved and trusted — ^but I am now convinced 
he was no other than the devil, who had come 
to tempt me here — here amid the rattling of 
chains and shrieks of woe ! 

" Cheer up, Denton, cheer up, man — ^what ails 
you V^ he cned, gaily slapping me on the back. 

^ Townsend, I am miserable," I replied. ^ My 
wife — my poor wife— n^ angel Fanny, what is 
to become of herl Were she less kind, less 
sympathizingly affectionate, I might perhaps be 
leas sensitive for the future. Poor girl ! I feel I 
shall not live long, and then — ah, Townsend, must 
her delicate frame bear fatigue, her tender nands 
be forced to labour !*' 

^Tut — ^tut, man — all nonsense, I tell you,*' 
answered my friend, " If you have a mind to 
die, so be it ; out I have come in on purpose to 
su^nrost to you a means by which you can secure 
to Mrs. Denton not only a competence but com- 
parative wealth." 

" How ! how r* I exclaimed, eagerly inter- 
rupting him, and starting to my feet ; ^ only tell 
me, and I will for ever mess you !" 

" Why, my dear fellow, the simplest thing in 
the world*— you have only to get your life in- 
sured !" cried the tempter. 

^ How — ^my life insured !*' I echoed. 

^To be surel Ck>me, go with me to some 
responsible office, and insure your life for three, 
five, or ten thousand dollars, as you please. You 
will only have to pay a small premium, a mere 
trifle in comparison, and then, my dear fellow, 
^ou may welcome death as you would a douche 
in August, sure that her you love will be 
benefited by your demise." 

** My dear friend," said I, warmly embracing 
him, ** how can I sufficiently thank you for your 
suggestion ? Gome, why my heart already feels 
li^Sened of half its load-~<lon*t let us lose a 
moment's time — ^let nie secure to m^ dear Fanny 
an independence, and then I may die in peace !" 

'^ I am ready," replied Townsend, with a gay 
laugh. 

Such a laugh! It yet rings in my eai^— it 
pierces my brun— it echoes from corner to comer 
of this <uamal cell — ^it rattles like a serpent 
through the straw on which my worn body rests 
— ^but^ it cannot drive me mad ! 

In less than an hour the business was acoom- 
l^hed, and the policy in mv hands, by which, 
in the event of my death beK>re the expiration 



of the year, I secured to my dear wife the sum 
of ten thousand dollars ; and, feeling happier 
than I had done for months, I sought my home. 

My charming Fanny met me with a sweet 
kiss, and her watchful eyes soon read in mine 
that joy I was eager to speak. 

^ Ah, my dearest Henir," she said, caressing 
me, ^ I see you have good news for me — ^what is 
it has brought back the long banished smiles to 
your dear nice 1" 

"Wait until we are alone, my dearest," I 
answered, for our wie servant was then placing 
dinner on the table, *^ and then I will tell you 
why it is that I am so happy." 

No sooner therefore was our meal ended and 
the servant retired, than drawing Fanny on my 
knee, and tenderly embracing her, I related the 
events of the morning. 

But instead of sharing my happiness, as I 
imagined she would, she grew paler and paler as 
I proceeded ; and, finally, throwing her arms 
aroimd my neck, she burst into a passionate 
flood of tears. 

"Harry, how cruel to talk to me of riches 
which can onl^ be mine through your death. 
Henry — ^Henry, do you think so meanly of me 1 
would not every doUar speak to my soul as from 
the grave of all I hold dear 1 I will die with 
you, my husband, but I beseech of you, I pray 
you by all our love, to give up that hateful policy 
— ^no good will result from it." 

Was her angel voice prophetic ! 

Would to God I had obeyed her, then these 
chains would not confine me ; but I am not mad 
— ^no—not mad ! 

I could not but admit her reasoning to be 
perfectly natural— just such as one mip^ht expect 
from a young, loving heart — ^for it is a bitter 
thouffht that by the death of our souls' idols 
worldly comforts are to be granted us ! And 
does not this tend to harden the feelings of the 
survivor—to crush the sensibilities, and render 
them insensible to those holy influences which 
come to the sincere mourner— turning sorrow 
into joy — ^mouminff into gladness ! Nay, does 
it not produce selfishness and unrighteous wishes^ 
even hrfore death ! 

Life Insurance / A^, write it, fiend, in letters 
of flame, and seal it with the blood of sacrifice ! 
ha, ha I ^ou would scorch my brain — ^but you 
cannot— it Lb eeared—^ared I 

[The reader must recollect this is the speech 
of a madman, for certainly no sane person can 
deny or doubt the immense benefits daily arising 
from the noble institution of life Insurance. 
In the case of this poor wretch, it would seem 
that the sudden loss of wealth acting upon a 
mind unhealthy from youthful excesses, and 
shattered by illness, had produced a morbidness 
upon which any chimera long dwelt upon, no 
matter in what shape it appeared, might at 
length impel to insamty ; indeed, the very fimcry 
bnK>dod over, that Fanny in the event of his 
death would become a beggar, had already 
driven him. as we have seen, to the vei^ of 
madness when his fnend advised the life in- 
surance, and it is easy to conceive how the 
re-action from despondency to joy might, in the 
sickly state of his mind, Jiave pn^uced the 
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lameutable result. Whatever, therefore, the 
unhappy Dentoii utters in his delirium against 
that institution, for whose blessings the widow 
and the ^therless daily offer up prayers of 
thankfulness, must be considered only as the 
ravings of insanity.] 

I laboured in every way to do away the pre- 
judices of my darling Fanny. I pictured to her 
in the strongest language what would be her 
wretched situation, left friendless and penniless 
by my death, and little by little she yielded to 
my arguments, and conversed calmly, though 
with an air of touching sadness, upon me 
subject. 

My heart thus relieved of the burden so lon^ 
oppressing it, I became cheerful. My sighs and 
melancholy no longer grieved the tender ^rm- 
pathies of Fanny ; and, as in my happiness 
her own was found, what wonder her gaiety 
soon out-measured mine. Indeed, one would 
have thought we were possessed of all the 
treasures of the earth, we were so happy. And 
what are the treasures earth can boast to equal 
love and contentment ! I know it — ah, I know 
it — for these treasures were onc^mine — ^but they 
are gone — ^one I say — ha ! do you mock me, 
fiend— do you laugh at my agony ! 

This state of bliss soon ended. 

The demon came — whispering words which 
tamed my heart to ice, and set my brain on fire ! 

I began to look jealously upon poor Fanny^s 
uniform cheerfulness. Well may she laugh — 
well may she sing, urged the demon — ^what care 
has she for the future — ske is provided for ! 
True, you are near death — ^what of that— will it 
not shower down gold upon her — ha — ^ha — ^ha ! 
She will turn fix>m your grave with a smile, and 
revel in the prooeecb of — A Life Insurance ! 

From that hour I grew suspicious of every- 
thing my poor wife said or did — ^her every action 
was scanned, every word translated to meet my 
own bitter jealousy. I became moody, rude, 
firetful — ^nay, harsh to my angel Fanny ; and if, 
when I saw her tears, and her cheek turn pale 
at my cruelty, mv heart moved with pity, the 
demon, with a hideous laugh, would cry ^ Vockor 
trice — she only weeps and wiedies you were 
dead!" 

One day I cam.e home with a violent headadie, 
and threw myself upon the sofa. Faimy stole to 
my side, with a step so noiseleae and gentle I 
heard her not, and kneeling down she parted 
my hair firom my fevered brow, and kissed my 
dosed eyelids. 

^ Dear Henry, can I do anything for you ?" 
she softly murmured. "• You are sick ; your 
hands are hot, and your dieek feverish — ^tell me 
what I can do for you, dearest ?" 

I iHade her no answer ; but I glared upon her 
with 8vx^ a look that she tremmed and turned 
pale ; then once more stooping over me, until her 
gohlen ringlets touched my cheek, she said acain, 

^ Henry, let me send for a physieiaBt— inoeed, 
you must." 

''Ha, wretch! traitress t" I cried, suddenly 
starting up, and pushing her from me with 
violence ; ** yoa would have the work finished 
■con!—- eh? Tou would soon put me under 
ground if yoa could, waman !" 



'^ Henry, Henry I " cried Fanny, with a look 
which is fiistened on my brain — and, with a con- 
vulsive groan, she sank fainting upon the floor. 

In a moment all my affection returned. I 
hung over her insensible form — ^I kissed her pale 
lips — I besought her toforgive me. I bathed her 
temples — I called her by every endearing name. 
At last she opened her eyes, and catching her 
to my breast, I wept my contrition. I added 
falsehood to my infamy ; attributing the words I 
had uttered to the effects of opium taken to re- 
lieve a raging tooth-eche. 

The dear girl believed me ; and with a sweet, 
angelic smile forgave, and blamed herself for 
being so easily disturbed. 

We passed the evening happily, and for 
several days my jealousy slumbered. 

But again the demon got poflsession of me^ 
and again my infernal suspicions goaded me 
almost to madness. Why did I not go mad ! 
See how the fiends mock me ; and with their 
fleshless fingers point at me, crying — " You are 
mad no}ff — ^but no — ^no— I am not mad !" 

It was a lovely d&y in October. I had walked 
out fejc from city haunts. The pure breath of 
Heaven cooled my fevered brain — ^my pulse beat 
less wildly, until by degrees a sweet serenity 
crept over me. I thought of Fanny, of her love, 
of the patience and forbearance with which she 
had met my cruel treatment of her. My heart 
bled for her, and tears of pity bedewed my 
cheek. 

Once more I souflht my home. It was lon<r 
since Ihado&wd^mjnr^dFamiyanyoftho^ 
kind attentions it should be a husband's pride 
and pleasure, as well as his duty, to bestow ; 
but in this softened, subdued moment I resolved 
to take herto ride, the day was so lovely, the 
air BO bland, it would do her good. 

I entered the house ; and the demon ttole in by 
my Hde, though I felt him not. I ran up stairs ; 
Fanny was not in her room, so again I went 
below, and was about to enter the parlour, when 
the words ^ life insurance" met my ear. It was 
the voice of Fanny. " Ha ! " cried the demon, 
grasping my heart in his sharp talons, and 
wringing it till my life's blood seemed bursting 
out — ^^ ha ! do you hear 1 " 

Unperceived we stole into the room — the 
demon and I. Fanny was in eamsBt conv ena - 
tion with a female friend, whose husband I 
knew to be wasting away in a consumption. 
Tears stood in the beautiful eyes of Fanny, 
while her friend held her handkerchief to her 
face, aa if in deep grief. Their conyersation waa 
low ; the only words I could catch were those I 
have named. My wife grew nun-e earnest aa 
she proceeded — her companion removed her 
handkerchief, and appeared to listen intently— 
abo even smiled — and so did Fanny — ^and again 
the words '*life insurance" hissed through my 
brain 1 

This was proof enough. My acrtM wife was, 
no doubt, setting Ibrth to her friend tiie plea- 
sures she would reap from my dea^ ; and tiiat 
when I was placed in the tomb— tiben, and only 
then, dK>uld she begin to enjoy life. And not 
only was she thus wickedly^ aaticipatiBg my 
death, but she was also enoouraging this tffoftAjf 
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friiQui of her's to take advantage of this same 
institutiou, instigated and supported by the Evil 
One, to secure to herself a good round sum of 
money, and a round sum of enjoyment. 

Perhaps they were even then devising means 
to murder us ! So said the demon. 

I could bear no more. I rushed upon them 
like a maniac. 

'^ Vile, unfeeling wretches !" I exclaimed, '^is 
it thus you plot and plan for the death of your 
husbands ? Is it thus you fonn schemes for re- 
velling in the ill-deserved wealth which may then 
be yours 1 With suppressed laughter you would 
close the coffin-lid, and dance over our scarce 
cold remains, shouting Ho-hp-ho ! for the merry 
life insurance ! 

before I had done speaking, poor Fanny was 
stretched senseless upon the floor, while fright- 
ened and amazed, her companion fled the room. 

And so did I. Leaving my wife in a state of 
insensibility, I flew to mv chamber. I raved 
and tore like a madman — ^but remember, I w^as 
not mad. No, it was not madness — ^for madness 
utters it knows not what, and memory takes no 
heed ; but / — ^I knew all — no, I was not mad — 
I am not mad ! 

From that day I saw poor Fanny's heart was 
broken. She breathed no complaint — she uttered 
no reproach, not even from those languid eyes 
which ever beamed on me with so mu<Si tender- 
ness — wretch, infamous wretch that I was ! but 
I saw the fatal blow was given. And I also saw, 
with a fiendish joy, that she was afraid of me — 
yes, a/raid^— hsL ! ha ! ^e thought me mad — 
Tine ! How I revelled in this idea ; what ^unbols 
I held with my demon, in my joy, that I could 
affright her timid soul — ^how i gloried in it ! 
Her monomania was such a &rce, to believe im 
mad ! I knew she would die sooner than com- 
plain of my treatment — and the demon shouted, 
^ Take your revenge now for the happiness she 
expects from your death ; give ten thousand 
deathly stabs to her heart, by your unkindness, 
for the Un tliousand dollars she will finger! 
Leave her no peace — ^waste her to a skeleton, 
and then — let her enjoy tits life inmrance — 
ha/ har 

Sometimes I would resolve to live until the 
day the policy expired, and then die — cheat her 
at laet. 

There were seasons, however, when I threw 
off the mask of the madman — &)r, remember, I 
waa not mad — ^when I would take my Fanny to 
my arms with love and kindness, when I would 
entreat her to forgive me, while, with her true 
woman's heart, she would hLeea me and pardon 
my guilt toward her. 

On the first of February the policy on my life 
would expire. For some weeks I had been uni- 
formly kind to my poor wile. The demon had 
departed for a season, but you may be sure he 
was not far off. As the first of the month drew 
near, she became more cheerful — ^her step was 
lighter, and & smile, aa of old, played around her 
sweet mouth. 

It was the afternoon of the 31st of January 
that I drew Fanny to my bosom as I reclined 
upon the so&, and carelessly playing with her 
beauti&l ringleta as I spoke, said — 



'' Do you know, dearest Fanny, the policv on 
my life expires to-morrow, and yet you see nere 
I am hale and hearty — ^what a pity ! " 

"Thank God, my dear Henry, that you are 
so ! " she replied, tenderly embracing me^ ^^ thank 
God ! " and tears glistened on her long curling 
lashes. 

" Shall I renew it, Fanny ? " I asked smiling 
in her face. 

" Oh no, Henry, not for worlds — ^if you love 
me, don't renew it ! " she cried, slipping from my 
arms upon her knees, and pressing my head to 
her bosom. "Oh, dear Henry, you know not 
the agony I have suffered from that simple act 
of yours, done in all love and kindness to me 
— ^no, Henry, don't renew it ! " she added," while 
a shudder passed over her. 

"Ah," whispered the demon, tugging at my 
heart-strings till they snapped, "is not she a 
good actress 1 — ^how well she feigns j she weeps, 
don't she — ^but it is because you are not in tne 
church-yard ! " 

For the first time I paid no heed to the demon, 
but kissing my darling Fanny, and promising 
I would comply with her wishes, I withdrew to 
my office. 

That evening — ^little did I thhik it was to b& 
my last with my beloved — ^my angel wife — ^my 
last — last — last / 

Ay, howl, ye mocking fiends ! gibe and chatter, 
and clap your hands with hellish joy ! shriek to 
my burning brain, "/iJ was the last / " What care 
I — you cannot drive me mad ! 

That evening we were so happy — ^we talked 
of the future, we reared temples of happiness: 
wherein our days were to be spent — ^but the 
demon set his foot upon them, and lo ! they were- 
dashed to pieces, and in an instant I waa trans- 
formed from the tender, loving husband to the* 
maniac — ^but I was not mad. 

I turned upon my wife with the demon's eyes* 
She grew suddenly pale. She went to the side- 
board and poured out a glass of wine ; sh& 
brought it to me and said timidly, " Will you 
drink this, Henry 1 " 

I dashed it from her hand — ^I struck her a. 
blow ! — Heavens ! why was not my arm para- 
lyzed ! — and cried, in a voice of fury — 

"Wretch! murderess! — would you p(»sonr* 
me?" 

Fanny stood for a moment transfixed with woe 
unutterable — it was too deep for tears ; then 
taking the lamp, she slowly, slowly left the room, 
casting back upon me a look so full of grief— o£ 
pity. 

In a few moments I softly followed her up* 
stairs — 1 ffently pushed open the door of our 
sleeping cnamber. She aid not hear my ap- 
proach. She was kneeling by the bedside, hep 
white hands upheld in prayer. Yes, she was. 
praying — praying God for me — ^praying Him to 
restore my reasotiy to remove the darkness from 
my mind ! Ifyreason I — ha— -ha! — how I chuckled 
as I listened. 

I threw myself on the bed without speaking,, 
and was soon asleep, or feigning to oe so— - 
narrowly watching, meanwhile, evenr motion of 
Fanny, for Uie demon whispered, she meant ta. 
to ea/ve the life insurance I 
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She did not undress, but sat for a while in a 
large easy chair. Sometimes she wept, some- 
times she seemed encased in prayer. 

^^KiU — kUl — kiU I I muttered, as i£ in sleep. 

She started — ^her eye-balls dilated with terror. 
She rose quickly from her seat, as if to fly ; but 
the next moment she softly approached the 
bed, her countenance changing from terror to 
pity. 

" My poor, poor Henry — Grod help thee !" she 
murmured. 

She then cautiously stepped across the room 
and carefully examined the windows, to see if 
they were fastened. She then took down my 
pistols. I knew they were not loaded ; she, too. 
Appeared to recollect it, and gently replaced them. 
With a timid step she next approached the 
bureau and opened my dressing-case, glancing 
uneasily at the bed as she did so. Good heavens ! 
what was she about to do ! 

Ah, I knew — ^though I cimningly closed my 
•eyes and lay still. — Still she could not make me 
Taelieve she was only anxious to put all danger- 
ous weapons from the power of a inadman — ^no 
— ^no, I knew better ! 

8he drew forth a razor — and then softly, softly, 
.softly, she turned from the bureau, and — 



But I waited for no more. With a horrible 
cry, I sprung from the bed, and with one bound 
stood before her. I snatched the razor from her 
hand— I waved its shining blade in triumph. 

"Wretch ! murderess ! I cried. 

''I attempted to seize her — she eluded my 
grasp, and ran shrieking from the room. I 
rushed wildly after her, shouting madly down 
the stairs — ^through the hall. I saw her white 
garments as she sprang through the street door. 
"On — on — after her — after her!" cried the 
demon. 

But strong men seized me ; they bound me 
with cords — ^they called me mad — ^they brought 
me here — ^they shut me up with maniacs ; but I 
am not mad — ^no, no — ^not mad ! 

The demon, with a fiendish joy, whispers, 
"Fanny was an angel — ^Fanny was innocent — 
that I have killed her ! " 

Fanny! Fanny! Fanny! — ^where are you? 
Come to me, my love ! No, she will not come ! 
the fiends are keeping her from me ! Ah, I see 
them as they wind themselves around her 
delicate foion. Break from them, my angel — my 
wife come to me ! Siee I she too laughs and 
mocks my groans ! Now — ^now I am, indeed, 
growing mad — ^mad ! 
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In October of '46, while on a visit to St. 
Xiouis, I met a college mate, Charles G., who, 
4ifter a two years' ramble toward the South, was 
Ttow about to lace on his moccasin again, from a 
pure love of adventure, and distaste for the so- 
^udled comforts of life in the States. He had 
once before traversed the prairies skirting the 
Mississippi, and even passed a winter among the 
Ohippeways on the frozen lakes, but his present 
design was to build a lodge somewhere in the 
neighburhood of the head-waters of the Missouri, 
and run the risk of losing his scalp 'for the sake 
of the abundance of game of all sorts, and free- 
dom from the trammels of civilization, to be 
found on the farther side of the Yellow-stone 
river. As I had abundance of leisure, and not a 
little fancy for stirring adventure myself, he 
I'^adily made me a convert to his way of thinking, 
and in three days we were steaming up the 
Missouri for Fott Leavenworth, where we de- 
signed taking a canoe and paddling the rest of 
the voyage. This outpost is fully 600 miles 
from St. Louis ; but as these sketches are such 
as one would scrawl off, lying full length on the 
grass, with rifle within reach, and a bmzing fire 
in front, drawing savory steams from a haunch 
«f antelope, or deer, or. buffalo hump, I will 
describe nothing so commonplace as a vovage in 
the high-pressure steamer, which landed us in 
oompany with half a regiment of raw dragoons 
en route for New Mexico. 

We were all anxiety to begin our expedition 
in earnest, and the same day purchased a dug- 
out^ of sufficient capacity, from a couple of traders 
OQ their way down stream, in which we embarked 
^he next morning by daylight^ with a cargo con- 
^^stiug of a keg or two of powder, pig-lead, Mack- 



inaw blankets, biscuits, coffee, and liquor enough 
to take the clayey taste out of ikfew gallons of the 
river water. Our party consisted of fou^— 
Charlie G., myself, a Canadian trapper, named 
Jean le Louche, from an outrageous squint in one 
eye, whom Charlie had hunted with formerly, 
and hailed as an old acquaintance, and now 
hired to add to the physical strength of the 
friture little garrison, and lastly, a wooUy-headed 
servitor of mine (Jock), more honest than bril- 
liant (I mean intellectually — ^for his face shone), 
who had begged hard to accompany me in place 
of being sent back to Carolina. The true banks 
of the Missouri are from two to twenty miles 
apart, and two or three hundred feet in peipen- 
diculsir height, sometimes rising in puinacles and 
terraces, studded with glittermg fragments of 
gvpsum, making a splendid show in the full 
blaze of the sun, and variegated with broad 
parallel stripes of red, yellow, and grey, where 
the stratas of different soils appear in their 
natural position, laid bare by the heavy rains. 
The space between is occupied by a rich plain, 
deposited by the river during its frequent ovep- 
flowini(8 ; and through this beautiful meadow, 
shaded as it is here and there by forests and 
groves of cotton-wood, beech, sycamore, and oak, 
the current flows, winding, from bank to bank, 
with an average rate of speed of four or five 
miles. From the summit of the cli£b stretches a 
vast level prairie quite to the faUs of the Misaouriy 
a distance of perhaps 2,500 miles ; but of this 
great pasture for game I will saprnothinc^ for the 
present, but return to the regions of the river, 
which abound with antelopes, deers, bears, and 
big-horns — ^the former trooping down the grassy 
slopes in herds of from fifty to a himdred. 
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stamping their little feet and stretching out 
their necks in their impatience to learn the 
errand of the voyageurs, and the last-mentioned 
making their appearance on the most inaccessible 
heights, often standing motionless between the 
looker and the bine sky above, like images 
carved out of the chalk which capped manv of 
the peaks. These wild sheep or goats (for they 
resemble both), I observed frequently perched 
upon the precipitous banks within reach, or very 
nearly, of a good rifle from the shore, but on 
pointing this out to Jean, the voyageur, he only 
langheo^ saying, ^ Sacr% ! monsieur, dat vere 
true — a^most^ toujours, a'most — ^but nevare any- 
ting else. Mongieur, highom a bien de c<mnai$- 
9ance — all the Injens call him ' med'cine' — ^ha ! 
SQm Stan' vere quite— -him not move an ponce. 
Maia, tenez, him eye fixed on you steady, not so 
much as make vink. Yen you come assez close, 
you raise your fusil— oh, vere softly— den you 
quite sure ob him rib for supper. Mais — dans 
Tinstant — sacri ! — where him jomp 1 You look 
leetle more high up de cliff, and dare him stan' 
a'most in de-— de— how you call ? Ah, in de 
shot-rifle ! Nevare mind, you say, I not so s^ow 
anoder time. Den you climb up leetle vay and 
take de aim agen. Mais, come autrefois, him no 
longer there — ^mais, (Cmot^ — ah, diable ! toiyours 

We lauffhed at Jean's odd description of the 
habits of mese wonderful mountain-sheep, which 
he rendered more forcible by his extravagant ges- 
tures, sometimes rising suddenly in our narrow 
canoe, at the risk of turning it bottom upward. 

" But,'* said I, " what if one where to drive one 
of your 'medicine' goats where he would have 
no higher place to leap to, and only a sheer pre- 
cipice before him f ' 

'' Oh, ho, monsieur, you tink you got him vere 
safe now — ^mais, monsieur, med'cine not tink so- 
lum laugh, oh vere much in him sleeve — diable ! 
in him hide I £h bien, you much fatigu^ — you 
say to yourself, now or nevare ! Den you raise 
your rifle for the last time — ^your finger feel for 
de trigger — rCeit e^joa$ f Hola ! sacr^, diable, 
Tentrebleu — ^were him 1 You rub your eye, you 
open him wide — w> wide. Presently you look more 
closer — ^you not see no terrace, noting but deep 
prec'pice. — Ha ! den you smile vid yourself^ you 
quite sure him break de neck at de bottom. You 
creep down, creep down vere slow, dat your neck 
might not brake autsi, Mais, ven you reach de 
bottom, you not see him no vere !" 

'' How — ^you don't mean to say that this devil 
of a goat can fall a hundred feet or more, with- 
out breaking every bone in his body 1" 

" Pr^cisement, monsieur, pr^cisement. Yen 
liim jump down, him fall on nim big horn — ^him 
not break noting at alL Den & I'instant on him 
four foot — ^him cut caper — ^him say, 6ec— 6aA/ 
And dat is de last you shall see of monsieur vid 
de grand homes— eh bien !" 

TKvA was all very fine, but I credited about 
one-half of Jean's assertions, and determined to 
embrace the first opportunity of trying a shot on 
my own account. Accordingly, while the others 
were constructing our usual night-camp one 
afternoon. I slipped quietly away, and after a 
lialf-hour s prying about, discovered a big-horn, 
and crept cautiously under the diff upon which 



he was perched, but the animal discovered me 
before I could get within long-shot. I followed, 
however, and to do so was obliged to begin the 
ascent, which was toilsome and sometimes dan- 
gerous, from the narrowness of the ledges afford- 
ing foot-hold. Several times my eye glanced 
along the rifle-barrel, but before I could draw the 
trigger, a sudden leap would again place him out 
of reach ; and in this manner i persisted in 
creeping and clambering higher and higher, until 
I found myself near the edge of the prairio 
above, and the big-horn some (fistance bdow^ with 
only a sloping ledge intervening between us. I 
saw in a moment that he could not escape me 
this time, unless he threw himself over the brink 
of the precipice, as Jean related — a feat I placed 
no faith in. 

To reach the nimble animal it was necessary 
to slide a portion of the way down the inclined 
shelf, which I did sitting, with my eye fixed on 
the game ; the first part of the slope was hard 
clay, and I coimted on putting a stop to my 
descent a dozen or so yards below, where a 
stratum of sand appeared ; but when I reached 
what I taken for sand, I found it to be sand- 
9Uyne instead, and so smooth, that my velocity- 
was augmented rather than retarded. Away I 
went ^rter than ever. — I quite forgot the big- 
horn, and only thought of saving myself from a 
leap which would certainly prove fatal without a 
pair of monstrous spiral horns. Luckily, the 
ledge became horizontal before it terminated^ 
which saved my neck ; but the seat of my 
trowsers, although of stout buckskin, were grated 
away, and it was a great marvel I was not 
ground off to the waist. As for the big-horn, he 
had thrown himself over even before I touched 
the rock, and up the face of this last I waa 
obliged to climb, breaking holes in the slippery 
sur&ce with my hatchet to serve as steps, before 
I could regain my former position. I related my 
disaster with the best grace I could to a grinning^ 
audience around the camp-fire, and sought con- 
solation in the broiled ribs of a iaX doe «Jean had 
brought in, during a running fire of jokes and 
mock sympatJiy directed afiamst me, sittinff tn- 
ncUuraiibua as to my legs, wnile Jock stitched in a- 
new piece of leather where it was most needed. A. 
day or two after this we came upon a herd o€ 
buffidoes for tihe first time. A paiiy of Kanzas,. 
whom we met on their way to Fort Leavenworth,, 
informed us that not many leagues due west- 
large game abounded — an assertion borne out by 
the long strips of jerked meat with which theur 
pack-horses were loaded. The same day we 
arrived opposite Bellevue, and after a council 
held, determined to land, drag our canoe and 
freight into the enclosure of the station, and 
spend a week or two in collecting a good store 
of buffalo-tongues and pemican. Accordingly, 
we disembarked, and found no difficulty in lodg- 
ing our small vessel in a block-house not &c 
from the water's edge, the main fort being 
situated on the brow of a hill of considerable 
elevation. Here we purchased horses with the 
condition of returning them to the traders from 
whom they were obtained, should we return in 
the course of a few weeks and desire to continue 
our voyage. 

On the second or third day (I forget which). 
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Jean, on mounting a steep eminence somewhat 
in advance, cried out, " Voila des buffaloes P^ in a 
rapturous manner, which quickly brought us to 
his side. Sure enough, some miles on, a vast 
number of black specks were to be distinguished 
scattered over the plain below, a semicircular 
range of low hills, separating the prairie we had 
-just traversed, and which termmated at the 
banks of the Missouri, from that stretching to 
the Katte River. As a light wind was blowing 
in the direction of the buffaloes, we retraced our 
steps down the side of the hill, and following the 
direction of the range, after a couple of hours' 
ride, came into the immediate vicinity of the 
grazing herds, but this time to leeward. From 
the thicket of dwarf bushes bordering the ravine 
in which we stood, and extending into the plain 
a short distance, was little more than three 
hundred yards to the nearest group, and we 
could see all the cows and half-ffrown calves 
lying about in the sunshine, or feeding by twos 
or threes, while the bulls paraded themselves, 
occasionally tearing up the soil with their hoofs, 
beilowingf and locking horns with a chance 
antagonist, all whoUyunsuspicious of the proxi- 
mity of an enemy. We determined to descend 
the ravine cautiously, and, if possible, get a 
standing shot from the extremity of the cover 
before making a dash into the open plain ; but 
our care was thrown away, for before we had 
advanced fifty 3rapds, a pack of wolves, who were 
lurking about the skirt of the herd, in the hope 
probably of making a meal of a sick individual, 
galloped off toward the next line of thicket, and 
drew the attention of those closest to our party. 
There was now no chance of approaching unper- 
ceived, so dashing boldly out, we each selected a 
victim as we rode, and made straight for it, re- 
gardless of the rest. The rest, however, were 
far from unmindful of our presence, and such a 
bellowing, roaring, and scampering, I never saw 
Or heard before. Some of the larger bulls stood 
for an instant eyeing us through the shaggy 
mane in which their heads were buried, cast 
earth into the air, lowered their horns as if 
for a rush, but immediately after wheeled, and, 
tail on end, followed their companions in an im- 
gainly sort of race, which, when hard pushed, 
they exchanged for a lumbering g^lop. 

The whole surface of the prslne, as far as eye 
could see, was now in motion, the nearer masses 
thundering along amidst clouds of dust, and 
making the plain quake with the dint of thou- 
sands of hoofs, while those in the distance were 
just beginning to take the alarm, and stopped 
frequently, fronting about to distinguish the 
cause of the distur&nce. We had only time to 
make these hasty observations, when our horses 
bore us into the very midst of the mdfe, and as, 
of course, every thing was literally lost sight of, 
as well as forgotten for a time, with the excep- 
tion of one's own deeds and misdeeds, I will con- 
fine myself for the present to what befell me in 
person. I cannot say whether the others suc- 
ceeded in reaching the buffaloes they had selected 
from the cover, but ftw my part, I lost sight of 
the cow I had chosen before I was fairly among 
,the panic-stricken multitude ; my hone, how- 
ever, was a thorough Indian hunter, and entering 
into the spirit of the thing, presently brought wf^ 



alonsside of a huge bull, who with his stump of 
a tail elevated at an angle of forty degrees, head 
down, and small, red eyes dilated with terror, 
was making the most of his time under the cir- 
cumstances. At first, our course took us into a 
dense crowd of fugitives, who would have been 
onlv too glad to afford us plenty of space, had it 
laid in their power to do so ; as it was, I saw 
myself at one hasty glance, surrounded on all 
sides by the flying throng, some ahead, striving 
their utmost to keep out of harm's way, others 
on each side jostling and pressing their fellows, 
and others again, those we had passed in our 
career, bringing up the rear, ana laboring to 
overtake their more vigorous companions, and 
all seen dimly through a cloud of dust, and in 
the midst of an uproar which I never saw 
equalled. I think this must have been the last 
general observation I made, for a moment after, 
the bull to whom we had attached ourselves 
broke from the flank of the moving mass, toward 
which he had been by degrees edgmg, and made 
across the prairie at an acute an^e to the line of 
flight pursued by the greater number. This 
manoeuvre gave him a start of some yards, as it 
was no easy matter to extridfete ourselves at a 
moment's warning ; but when we did, the superior 
speed of my horse rapidly decreased the distance 
between us. Now that there was only one object 
to engross my attention, I entered heart and soul 
into the wild excitement of the chase, and as far 
as my individual senses were concerned, the 
world was compressed in a single buflalo, hotly 
pressed by a half-mad horseman, the one endea- 
vouring as strenuously to preserve his life, as the 
other to take it. Away we went — sometimes 
over the short-tufted sward, then into a wooded 
hollow, and out again on the other side — up hiUs 
and down, at the same fiirious pace at which we 
had parted from the herd. I was soon enabled 
to use my rifle, which the denseness of the throng 
in which we had at first ridden had prevented 
me from doing to advantage, as there was no 
room to wheel, and to have attompted a halt 
would have been a sure .means of finding our- 
selves run down, and possibly trampled to death 
by the press behind. « We were now running 
abreast, and holding my rifle across the saddle, 
and braced against my left arm, I fired without 
sighting, and lodged the ball in his bushy neck in- 
stead of behind the fore-shoulder, as I intended. 
At the report, my steed, who knew well what 
he was about, dashed off at a tangent just in time 
to avoid a furious charge from the horns of the 
huge brute, but in a short while we had recovered 
the lost CTound, and were bearing hard upon his 
flank. TTiis time I used my pistol, ana, as it 
happened, with success ; for my finger pressing 
the trigger sooner than I designed, the charge 
hamstrung the bull and brought him down head- 
long in an instant, rolling over in a whirlwind of 
dust. As he was now safe enough, I dismounted, 
reloaded, and approached with the bridle over 
my arm, to give the coup de grace; and this I 
was glad to do, for the poor brute had raised 
himself on his fore legs and was making violent 
efforts to regain his f«St, his eyes blood-diot and 
rolling, and a bloody foam flpng from his nostrils, 
while ne bellowed as much from terror and rage 
as pain. A thitd bullet pat an «nd to Mb sniffer- 
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ings, and after cutting out the tongue, I looked 
about for the rest of the party. Nothing what- 
ever was to be distinguished moving on the great 
level, but far away to the north, a low, gray mist 
showed the route pursued by the herd. A per- 
fect stillness had mllen over all nature, and this 
sudden change fix)m the recent life and tumult 
was startling and even oppressive. No idea can 
be formed of the solitude of these vast tracts 
from that experienced in the midst of a forest ; 
for in the latter thei^ are either birds, or living 
creatures of some sort, or if there be none of 
these, every trunk aids in creating an echo, and 
the very motion and rustling of leave's convey an 
idea of existence ; but alone in the open prairie, 
the voice is lost in the vast space if^ a shout is 
attempted, and a solemn husn succeeds which 
overawes the rudest heart. I felt much relieved, 
then, when from the summit of a mound some 
hundred yards removed, I perceived on the 
farther side of a low ridge, a number of buffaloes 
which had been headed off, and were now TOAlgii>g 
straight for where I stood. They must have 
been nearly two miles distant, and it was not 
until they were near enough to distinguish my 
presence and wheel as I approached, that I per- 
ceived any one in pursuit. It was Charlie, who 
tired at the moment, and brought down a fat 
cow, as I discovered when I reached the spot. 
I assisted in cutting off the choicest portions of the 
meat, after which we rejoined the others half a 
mile farther on. Jean^s horse was loaded with 
thin strips of meat, two or three tongues, and a 
couple of humps, the greatest delicacy of the 
prairies ; and on these we feasted that night, 
building our camp at the ibot of the ravine down 
which we htid descended some hours before. 
Every one had some exploit or misadventure to 
relate. Jean had killed two bulls and a cow, and 
Charlie a couple of cows, but the last had received 
a fall, and bruised his shoulder in rather an odd 
manner. When a herd of buffaloes are excited 
and begin running, a number of the bulk are 
usually found in the rear, and these, in the first 
panic, rushinf blindly onward, and being more 
clumsy than the cows, not unfrequently stumble 
in some of the numerous holes in the surface, and 
roll over and over before they can recover their 
legs ; although occasionally the violence of the 
shock is such that they are maimed and unable 
to make much progress afterward. Charlie had 
just finished his first cow, and was in the act of 
pursuing another, when one of these accidents 
occurred directly in his path, and boUi he and his 
horse were precipitated over the shaggy monster 
on the instant. Fortunately, he was not at full 
speed, or the fall might have been fatal ; and he 
possessed presence of mind enough to retain fast 
nold of the bridle, so that, although dragged a 
short distance, he was enabled to prevent his 
hunter from following the throng ancf ultimately 
to regain his seat But the worst off of all was 
Jock, who had begged so hard to be allowed to 
try his chaooe also, that we had ^ven him a 
heavy horseman's pistol, and left him to tie the 
pack-horse in the ravine when we sallied forth 
from cover. It seemed that having done so 
securely, as he thought, he galloped after a cow, 
which, from frequently facing about to protect 
the retreat of her calf^ had fallen behind the 



others. This female buffiilo turned out to be a 
regular vixen, for either exasperated at the color 
of her pursuer, or unwilling to abandon her 
oi&priug without a struggle, contrary to their 
usual custom, instead of scouring off the faster 
when pushed hard, i^e wheelea and made a 
determined rush at the terrified Jock. He 
managed to fire full at her breast, but wit^ut 
the least apparent success, for the next instant 
his horse was knocked over broadside by the 
impetus of her charge, and he himself projected 
through the air, and landed on his head with a 
shock which would have fractured the skull <^ 
any but a negro. 

However, on rising, he had the satisfaction of 
seeing his late antagonist lying quite dead, the 
ball having entered her heart, and the effort which 
overthrew &er enemy being the last of life. 
There was a slight drawback to this self-gratula- 
tion in the fact that his horse had taken advaor 
tage of the moment of liberty to dart aiter a 
detachment of the great herd which had thun- 
dered by, and could now be distinguished afar 
off, the flapping of Jock's mackinaw-blanket, 
which had been tied about the steed's neck, 
and served the rider in place of a saddle, every 
instant accelerating his speed. When he came to 
look about, nevertheless^ his face expanded into a 
grin of delight, for the calf had stoppedahort when 
the dam was slain, and now returned, stamping his 
feet, and eyeing the sable hunter with some signs 
of anger, and certainly very few of fear. Jook 
from the first moment had coveted the calf^ and 
now, in his charming ignorance, thouffht nothing 
easier than to catch it bv the ears ana to drag it 
into the ravine, where he could secure it alive 
with a cord. With this design, he marched 
directly up to his proposed prisoner, who stood 
his ground by the side of the carcase, his small 
red eyes watching the enemy from under his 
shaegy brows ; but the instant Jock stretched 
out his hands to clutdi him, the undaunted little 
brute plunged forward, and gave the former a 
thump in the stomach, which knocked the Inreadi 
fairly out of his body, and laid him flat on his 
back in the grass. Greatly indi^^iantL the dis- 
comfited ag^essor scrambled up aad began a 
search for his pistol, which in the fall from hii 
horse he had lost possession o^ bat / before be 
could recover it, the calf, emboldened by success, 
made a second attack on him, and taking Jock 
at a disadvantage in that portion of his body 
which is most prominent in stooping over 
cleverly caused him to perform an involuntary 
somersault. This was the last of Jock's adventure 
for as soon as he could recover his perpendicular' 
he took to his heels, and now related nis ill luck 
with a crest-fallen air enough. We all went to 
see this sturdy calf, but the little fellow had no 
sooner caught sight of our white (or what passed 
for white) faces, than he scampered off, and we 
saw no more of him. Jock profited by this 
retreat to find his pistol, but wnen we returned 
to the ravine we discovered a worse misadventure 
had occurred — ^the pack-horse had broken loose 
I and g<me off at fiill speed, to judge from the 
! numerous cups, pans, and a dozen other miscel- 
I laneotts articles scattered for some yards along 
his track until he got clear of the bushes. 
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The first J^adt Huys in New York waa con- 
strncted of stone, and stood originalljatthe head 
of Coenties Slip, facing on Pearl Street, towards 
the East river. It was built as early in the 
Dutch dynasty as 1642, and became so weakened 
and impaired in half a century afterwards, that 
the court sitting there recommended it to be sold, 
and another to be constructed. In 1699, they 
sold the old building for nine hundred and 
twenty pounds, "reserving only the bell, the 
King's arms, and iron works (fetters) belonging 
to the prison." By the agreement, leave was 
granted " that the ca^e, pillory, and stocks, oefore 
the same, be removed iwiy time within one year, 
and the prisoners in the City Hall to remain one 
month." In front of all these, on the river, was 
placed the RondecU, or Half-Moon Fort where 
it probably assisted the party shelterea in the 
City Hall, while the civil war prevailed." 

The new building must have been finished in 
1700. It stood at the head of Broad Street^ 
fronting on Wall Street ; and its lower story 
formed an open arcade over the foot pavement. 
It was also the proper prison of the city, and 
had before it, on Broad Street, a whipping-post, 
pillorv, &c. There were also held the sessions of 
the Provincial Assembly, the Supreme Court, 
and the Mayor and Admiralty Courts. It was 
finally altered to suit the Congress ; and at that 
time the prisoners were moved to the new gaol 
in the park; but the Congress removing to 
Philadelphia, it was again altered to receive the 
courts and the State Assembly. 

" It was in the gallery of the old City Hall, on 
Wall Street,", says Watson, in his Annals, "that 
General Washington was inaugurated the First 
President of the United States. The oath of 
office was taken in the open gallery in front of 
the Senate Chamber, in the view of an immense 
concourse of citizens. There this nobleman of 
Nature, with his noble height and port, in a suit 
of dark silk velvet of the old cut, steel-hilted 
small sword by his side, hair in bag and full 
pK>wdered, in black silk hose, and shoes with 
silver buckles, made his pledge on a quarto 
Bible, still preserved in St. John's Lodge. How 



uprightlv, intelligently, and disinterestedly, he 
executed his task, history will never cease to 
tell to his fame and glory. 

The present City Hall was erected in 1803, at 
an expense of half a million of dollars. The front 
and sides are constructed Of white marble, and 
the remainder of red sandstone. It is a beauti> 
fill edifice, and only wants elevation. When the 
trees of the Park are in frdl lea^ it is difficult to 
get an entire view of it. 

The Park is the centre of New York, and its 
two most thronged and finest avenues form the 
two sides of it. Broadway, the much crowded 
and much praised Broadway, the Corso, the 
Toledo, the Regent Street of New York, pours 
its tide of population past the western side of the 
verdant triangle, and just at the Park, its crowd 
and its bustle are thickest. Broadway is a noble 
street, and on its broad side-walks may be seen 
every thing that walks the world in the shape of 
a foreigner, or a fashion — beauties by the score, 
and men of business by the thousand. 

It would be difficult in one day to describe the 
prevailing style of dress in Broadway, for fiishions 
have become imfashionable, and each man and 
woman dresses as fortune pleases. But here 
is a picture of dresses in Broadway a century 
ago— 

" Men wore three-square or cocked hats, and 
wigs ; coats with large cu£&, and big skirts lined 
and stiffened with buckram. The coat of a beau 
had three or four large plaits in the skirts, and 
wadding, like a coverlet^ to keep them smooth. 
The cuffs were very large, up to the elbows, 
open below, and loaded with lead to keep them 
down. The cape was thin and low, so as readily 
to expose the close-plaited neck-stock of fine 
linen cambric, and the large silver stock-buckle 
on the back of the neck. The shirts were worn 
with hand-ruffles, and sleeve-buttons were worn 
at the wrist, of precious stones or gold. The 
little boys wore wigs, like their elders, and their 
dresses generally were similar to those of the 
men. Coats of red plush were very fashionable, 
and the breeches were commonly made of this 
material." 



HEAR T»S ECHOES. 



BT JOHN COOPER VAIL. 



Beatisg, beating, still repeating, in the never-ceasixig strife— 

Strife/ 
Stminixig, stnining, never gaining, how it battles an the life I 

Lifef 
Building, building, erer gilding, tairj castles in the air— 

Airf 
Fleeting, fleeting, firom our meeting, only echo answers 'Wheref 

" Whtref" 
Sighing, sighijag, ever txyiog for the empty bubble, fiune— 

FatM! 
Groping, groping, always hoping, till it finds it but a iuan»^ 

JVanw/ 



Telling, telling, with Its knelling, of the sad and weary past ; 

P(ut! 
8trewing,strewing,itsundoing, like theleaves to autumn's blast; 

Blatt! 
Striving, striving, never thriving, till the dial points too lato ; 

LaU! 
Breaming, dreaming in Its deeming of the wayward oourseof &t^; 

FaUf 
Showing, showing, ev^ flowing, like the waters to and firo ; 

Frot 
BoUing, rolling, Time is tolling, for the changing hearCtttJuoS 

Meho/ 



DEATH OF FENIUOfi] 

BT QKO. P. HOKRIS. 



C O F £ B. 






Tax announcement of the deatli of Jahxs 
TunxoBE GoopBR awakeoB many bricht recol- 
lections of the past, and sends the thoughts back- 
ward over a loua, shining line of literary achiere- 
caent^ as proud for the author of them, aa tiiej 
were nappy for the character of hia country. Of 
his later writingSj when hia thoughts had become 
abaotbed in political intereata, wa have too little 
knowledge to be able to speak with accuracy. 
We prefer to view him — 

And b«Mi^ otUa h^dar hour." 

Long before he had given his talents to themes 
leaa genial than those which had inspired bis 
earif genius, he had done enough for immor- 
tality — enough for affectionate reverence — 
eDO)^^ for abiding gratitude I To the younger 
Authors of our iJim^ Mr. Cooper's reputation 



stands like a fixed atar in the upper ether : to 
them it haa never been other than on esto- 
bliahed reality ; as it is now, so was it when first 
they looked forth to admire and enjoy. We 
remember the riaing of that great luminary : wa 
beheld it as it ascended along th^ arch of Fame, 
illumining the earth below it, and ahedding a 
richer light even over the radiance of the heavens ; 
we were witnesses of its progreaa as it grew 
clearer and Mler at each upward stage of ita 
orbit, till at length it took ita firm place ia the 
zenith, amon^ the eternal things of history. Wo 
recur, with vivid aenmbilitv, to the time when 
Cooper's novels were what (Mifonua gold mines 
and Cuban expeditions have been since, the 
great events and interests of the hour. With 
what breathless delight, with what sorprised 
satia&ction, each new creation of that inexhaus- 
tible imagination was hailed by a world of 
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readers who felt for the author of these fruitful 
marvels every enthusiasm that personal mttifi- 
cation and national pride could kindle. It waa 
at a time when the literary jealousy of the two 
countries was at the highest, and when, on the 
other side of the water, Sir Walter Scott was 
everything ; — 

" Or if not all, so iimuIi, 
HiB vezy rivals almost thought lilm Mum." 

At this moment, there went up on the Ameri- 
can side of the ocean a light, fit to thine fiice to 
face, against the other orb, even in its noon-tide 
lustre. It is not easy to describe the exultation 
with which this splendid oompetition was 
watched. Not one ray of Cooper*8 gmiua was 
borrowed from Scott ; not an element of his art 
was imitated from him : he was aa original, and 
peculiar, and unapproachable in his department 
as the Scottish romancer was in hia. 

To excellence in literary execution in any kind, 
the world justly awards a high meed of intel- 
lectual honour : but to those who become the 
originators of a new class and order of works — 
who invent a new style of conpoeition — ^who 
illustrate a new form and type of Mri— it rightly 
gives a place in another rank from tkoee who 
only follow the indications of others, and carry 
to greater perfection lOflgestions which they 
could not have oontrtvedr Hie genius of this 
country may throudli future years accumulate 
what monuments it will of its invention and 

S}wer : nothing ewi eclipse the pre-eminence of 
ooper as the founder of two great and distinct 
schools of fiction— one of them the romance of 
nautical life, the other the romance of wild, 
Western nature and adventure. In the latter 
field, the character of LBaTHSRsrocKiNG is a 
creation as undying as Fabtafif, or Bailie Nicol 
Jarvie. But it is upon the other, sublimer 



element, that the trophies "are all his own." 
In the whole range of literature, ancient and 
modem, there is no class of writings which 
embody and' represent the excitement, beauty, 
majesty, terror, mystery, melancholy, listlessness 
of the ocean, with such completeness and fidelity 
as the sea stories of Cooper. In letters his 
name is identified with it, as vemet*s in painting. 
With the spirit of that solemn existence, his 
mind had oommuned till it had assimilated to 
itself a portion of its tone, its hues, its grandeur. 
With all the stops of that mighty organ of moral 
interest and material awe, he had ctowh so 
familiar that he could sound it " from the lowest 
note to the top of its compass," through all its 
chords of hannony. In men^s chanicter and 
reputation, as well as in their personal nature, 
Life minxes together the eternal and the mortal, 
the infinite and the little, in one undistinguiahable 
union. It is the ofiice of Death, by a touch, to 
separate these alien elements: the transitory, 
the perishable, sinks and disappears from recol- 
lection ; the immortal soars forth bright, and 
pure, and star-like. The slavery which noble 
spirits had been under, to infirmities, and 
passion^ and suMepiibilities, which they owed 

"BUT to the artour whidi thdr birth bestowed." 

is ended ; and their better, greater part, becomes 
''free among the dead." In the mental ad- 
miration of mankind, the name of Cooper has 
lonff stood alofty one of the very first of the 
mithors of this nation ; over this " perfect day " 
of fame, the departure of such a man is as ''a 
new dawn " upon our affection, our sympathy, 
our kindly esteem. We see his glory no more 
through clouds or mists ; and he appears, hence- 
forth for ever, in his true aspect, as a creator of 
surpassing brilliance and power, and as an 
I honoui'able, high-spirited, fearless Man. 



THE CONSUL'S DAUGHTER. 

9 Ska Altftcij. 



BY GEORQE H. THROOP. 



"Land or 

"Where awayl" 

"Right ahead, sir." 

" Very well ! Lav down !" 

" That is Cape Blanco, I take it, Mr. MuUer, 
said Captain John Wilson to his. mate. 

"Yes, sir; from yesterday's observation, we 
must be well to windward. The Belle has not 
done much since the mid-watch. We'll be late 
in getting into port, I'm afraid." 

"It will take us imtil nightfall with this breeze, 
Mr. Muller, and the land breeze will then be 
blowing a perfect hurricane. Get up the chains, 
if you please, and have the anchors on the bows." 

"Ay, ay, sir!" 

And the mate went forward. Such was the 
dialogue between Captain Wilson and his mate, 
on board the good ship " The Belle," then bound 
to Fayta (Peru) with merchandise. 

We were sailing pleasantly along at the rate, 
possibly, of six miles in the hour. The ship rose 
and pitched very lazily with the low swell ; and 
as my hammock swung with every motion (I 



had been confined to it for weeks), I could see 
the peculiar "golden haziness" which always 
hangs over the land, when you are making an 
approach from the west, in the earlier hours of 
the morning. There is a very expressive woni 
for the appearance, among sailors ; but an elderly 
gentleman's memory maybe forgiven some small 
short-comingB. 

Captain Wilson had been in the habit, for 
several days, while I was slowly recovering from 
a violent fever, of having my hammock slung 
upon the poopi-deck. On the momins of tlie 
day which commences my story, the decks were 
not yet dry fi'om the morning scrubbing, when I 
climbed wearily on deck, with the assistance of 
the second mate and Ben the steward, and lay 
down in my hammock. The cry at mast-head 
gave me new life. I had been waiting, with a 
starvingmau's longirg, for the sight of the green 
earth. Their was a fiirceness, even in the morn- 
ing, in the g.are of the tropical sun, that almost 
drove me nuid. But that loud, long cry of "L-a-n-tl 
ho !" stirred my pulse like the note of a trumj^et. 
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As we stood in ior the laiid, I could catch ooci^ 
sional glimpees of its outlines ; and when we had 
passed Eayta Head, there came, deliciouslj to 
me^ an odour of the land. I remember that, in 
the ffirl-hke weakness of m j exhausted energies, 
the hot tears rolled down mj cheeks as I mur- 
mured, — 

''Thank God ! I shall live to set foot on land!" 

As we approached Payta, the fresh land-breese 
increased our speed to ten Imots; and, just at 
night-fall, as Captain Wilson had anticipated, we 
came to anchor. During the last few tacks that 
we made in beating un nearer the town, the land- 
breeze had freshenea to almost a ^e. We 
were only showing whole top-sails, jib, and 
main-top-gallantHsau ; and, eren with that amount 
of canvass^ there was a clatter of ro^pes and blocks, 
and a dotting of sails, as the top-saus were clewed 
up, that rendered it almost unpossible to hear 
the loudest order. The holdinff-ground at Payta 
is excellent ; and our scope of seventy &thoms 
on the smaller cable, held the ''Belle** to her 
moorings. 

We were to remain but four days ; and Cap- 
tain Wilson urged me to remain for the next two 
months under the care of the physician to the 
consulate. Accordingly, I was carried ashore 
the next morning, and placed under the protec- 
tion of old Pilar, who dignified his doggery of a 
house with the title of lintel. He was a French- 
num. He had married a SpMiah-American lady 
some vears before ; a well-looking woman, with 
large liquid eyes, that I had a wonderful fancy 
for gazing into ; to whose care I probably owe 
it tnat I was not gathered, years ago, into the 
sheaves of the Grim Reaper. 

The front apartment, on the first floor, was a 
bar-room. Old Pilar had several other invalids 
under his care. Indeed, I believe the consul 
gave him the preference in that regard, as several 
men were added to our number, during ihe short 
period of my sojourn. 

He had also a little boy, who answered to the 
name of Whong (Juan), and who so far took a 
iancy to me as to provide me with many a coveted 
delicacy ; for the want of which, so far as old 
i^lar's attentions were oonoemed, I might have 
gone to my last home. 

O, how wearily the weeks dragged their hours 
away in that Spanish hovel ! My sick-couch was 
an old settee. No one thought of retiring before 
midnight ; for two hours of the morning, and 
the time from night-&ll imtil midnight, were 
the only endurable portions qf the whole twenty- 
four hoars. And then, as soon as we laid our 
heads upon our pillows (mine was my monkey- 
jacket), the fleas carrieu the war into Africa. 
Groans, curses, oaths most horrible followed their 
ravenous onset ; and there were few hours of the 
night in which I could not bear some gruff' old 
sea-dog damning his own e^es for the depreda- 
tions df the fleas. As the night waned, however, 
the enemy drew off their forces ; and we slept the 
sleep of the weary. 

We breakfasted at ten. The coffee — ^bah ; let 
it pass. The principal dish was a huge omelet, 
consisting of eggs, onions, beef, vegetables — what 
not 1 And this, with a very palatable roll of 
baker's bread was our bill of fare. We had no 



water, except such as was brought in casks, on 
the backs of mules, from some place leagues 
away. It was warm, muddv, brackish; and, but 
for a cup of tea with our fou]M>*ck>ck dinner, I 
must have died of thirsts 

During the third week of mv sojourn, old 
Pilar announced to us that we had best " bug 
up a little,'* as the consul was about to pay 
us a visit. We complied with the sim^estion, 
and had but just completed our toilet, when his 
arrival was announced. 

"Mon Dieu!** exclaimed old Pilar, in the 
tones of alarm (his usual Spanish epithets were 
always exebanged for the native French, when 
he was excited), de consul *ave bring de ladies. 
Carambal" 

Even so. Following the c<msul, and a grey- 
haired gentleman who accompanied him, were 
two ladies, one, as I thought, most unmistakeably 
the consul's wife, the other, I ooi^ctured, the 
old gentleman's daughter. The consul made 
some general inquiries, as a matter of form ; but 
his aged companion, as well as the ladies, looked 
fr^m one to the other of the invaHds with an 
expression of genuine kindness that I can never 
forget. The old gentleman was drawn aside 
by the consul to look at old Pilaris temple-like 
bird-cage, which hung in the balcony, while the 
ladies lingered and questioned us as to our im- 
provement. The youuger said nothing. She 
was a fair-haired, beautiful girl of seventeen, 
with blue eyes tliat peered timidly forth from a 
mass of curls that fell from the slight restraint 
of a rich ribosa ; and, as her eyes met my own, 
I silently promised myself that, if human energy 
could accomplish it, she should be mine. They 
left us. 

It was wonderftil how I recovered. I gained 
new strength every day. I made the necessary 
inquiries of old Pilar, with the proper degree of 
caution, and learned that the old gentleman was 
Mr. Bathurst, the incumbent of the consulate 
manv years before, and, for a long period, a 
resident of Payta, The young lady, he added, 
was his daughter ; and both were about to em- 
bark for the United States. 

« Indeed ! " 

"Yes." 

"In what vessel?" 

"In that barque — ^the 'Angelina;'" and he 
pointed to a vessel, at whose peak the French 
ensi|rii was flying. 

" When does she sail 1 " 

"Next Monday." 

" Thank you." 

" Pas de tout, monsieur ! " 

It was but a few evenings afterwards that I 
was passing the residence of the captain of the 
port ; an important dignitary, bv-the-bye, in all 
the Spanish-American ports. He was holding 
a fandango. A violin, a clarionet, and a teuov 
drum were the instruments used ; and these 
were accompanied by singers in the nasal, minor 
tones of Spanish music. Of coiu'se there w.is a 
great deal of noise, to say nothing of the muaic. 
A drum, let me add in passing, is used at Payta 
in the celebration of tne Mass. The door was 
open, and several sailors were standing around 
it, some of them very manifestly intoxicated. I 
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paused a moment and looked in, and there, danc- 
ing with a handsome Peruvian officer, was Miss 
Bathui^t. It was late ; the dance ceased. My 
charmer first left the room, accompanied by her 
father, who, I thought, seemed to be little 
pleased with the attentions of the young officer. 
He had left the door, when his host, the captain 
of the port, recalled him. 

" Amigo mio ! " 

"Senor!" 

Mr. Bathurst turned towards the house ; leay- 
ing his daughter standing a few paces from the 
door, and saying to her, — 

'' Stay here a sinsle moment. I won*t go in." 

He went, accordingly, to the door, and was 
speaking, in a low tone, when suddenly a drunken 
sailor approached the fair ^1, and said, — 

*' I say, sweety ; (hiccup !) shan't I (hie !) see 
ye home 1" 

He was in the act of seizing her arm, when I 
spranff forward, and, dealing him a blow that 
sent hmi reeling into the gutter, I turned toward 
the trembling girl, to assure her of her perfect 
safety, when I met the alarmed father face to 
face. 

" 'S death, sir ! what are you doing here ?" 

" Protecting your daughter from insult, sir," I 
replied ; and, turning on my heel, I sought my 
lodgings. The old gentleman called the next 
day at old Pilar's ; apologised, thanked me, made 
proffer of his services, " m any way," and ended 
by saying that it would afford him great plea- 
sure to see me at his residence, but for the 
fact that he was busily engaged in making the 
necessary arrangements for sailing, on the fol- 
lowing Monday, for the United States. I am 
afraid I did not receive his civilities with the best 
grace in the world ; for, although he seemed a 
very benevolent, urbane old gentleman, he gave 
his shoulders the slightest [possible shrug as he 
left me, as if he would have said, — " Queer fellow 
that. Can't approach him." 

I went that very day to the consul, who very 
kindly waited on the captain of the Angelina, 
and secured my passage to Valparaiso , where, 
he said, we should be obliged to procure a pas- 
sage in some American homeward-bound vessel. 
The day arrived, I had been half-an-hour on 
board, when Mr. Bathurst and his daughter came 
alongside in the government barce, under the 
personal escort of the Captain or the Port. I 
now discovered that that functionary was a 
sailor, for he worked the Angelina gallantly out 
of the harbor. At length, he laid the main top- 
sail to the mast, got on board his beautiful barge, 
and left us. 

For many days we sailed, close-hauled, south- 
ward and westward. On that coast it never 
rains, and the air is so dry and clear that a ship 
seems like a thinff of enchantment as she glides 
quietly along in the sunshine and the deep blue 
of the Pacific. We were well-nigh three weeks 
' out when we passed Juan Fernandez, and as we 
were becalmed within three miles of it, it was 
decided that we should go on shore. So far 
there had been little intercourse between the 
other passengers and myself. The occurrences at 
Payta caused a feeling of awkwardness that kept 
me aloof from them. On that day, however, 



the excitement of a jaunt on classic ground 
banished all reserve. 

It is exoeedinffly difficult to land at Juan 
Fernandez. We nad a crew, however, that was 
accustomed to land in the surf, and no danger 
was apprehended. We reckoned without our 
host, for, in urging the jolly-boat toward the 
shore, on the back of an enormous swell, an oar 
broke, and, in the confusion, she capsized. I was 
sitting by the side of Miss Bathurst The wave 
was receding, and, as I fell, I very fortunately 
struck the bottom near a sharp spur of a mass of 
rock. I grasped the arm of the fair girl, and 
clutching a point of the rock, I succeeded in 
getting a safe footing just in time to catch her in 
my arms and bear her to the shore. As it was, 
the swell reached my knees as it broke furiously 
upon the beach. Captain Dubois had not been 
iale, and with the assistance of his men, he had 
borne the old gentlemen safely to land, and 
secured the boat and oars. Mr. Bathurst was 
considerably bruised ; and, in our drenched con- 
dition, it was desirable to return at once to the 
ship. The mate had seen our mishap and sent 
us a boat. By the direction of the captain she 
lay at a short distance from the shore. A warp 
was thrown to us ; and, by her assistance, we 
succeeded in getting safely through the surf. 
In a few minutes we were again on ship-board. 

With a fresh breeze from the south-west we 
shaped our course lor Coquimbo, at which port 
the Angelina was to discharge some two hundred 
tons of salt. There we were so fortunate as to 
find the good ship Chili, of Boston, EInowles, 
master, in which we obtained a passage home. 
I will not dwell upon the incidents of the pas- 
sage. Enough to say, that we had a pleasant 
inin of one hundred and four days to Cape Cod. 
It was near nightfall when we passed the Cape. 
The wind being from the south-west, we hugged 
the southern shore, and two hours later took a 
pilot. The wind grew li^ht and baffling. We 
E>ore away with the intention of eoing to leeward 
of " The Graves," a reef on which I have, since 
that time, narrowly escaped shipwreck. We 
were auite near the ree^ when suddenly the 
wind changed to the north-east. I was at that 
moment on the forecastle. But a few moments 
before I had been oonvei'sing in low tones 
with Julia Bathurst. We spoke of the past. I 
ventured to say, for all reserve had long since 
been banished, that I hoped our intimacy was 
not to end with the voyage. 

" Surely not !" was the reply ; and she spoke 
of the obligations she had incurred in the earlier 
stage of our acquaintanci^. I know not what I 
said in reply, for 1 was in a flutter of excitement ; 
but I have a tolerably distinct recollection that 
Julia dropped her eyes very suddenly to the 
deck, the seams of which she seemed to lie making 
the subject of a philosophical investigation, while 
she picked the whipping from the end of the 
signal-halyards with the very prettiest of all 
pretty fingers. We were interrupted, and with 
a light heart I went forward. 

As the squall, with which the wind changed, 
struck the ship, the spanker-boom flew fiercely 
to starboard, prostrating Captain Knowles, Mr. 
Bathurst, and the mate to the deck. All were so 
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much injured that they were incapable of giYing 
any assHstance in the management of the ship. 
The second mate was so much frightened that 
he stood irresolute. We were going rapidly 
astern, directly toward the rocks, on which ti^e 
surf was breiudng, in snow-white sheets, with a 
deafening roar ; and a glance showed me that a 
moment's delay would be fatal. 

*^ HardrOHpwrt I Down with yowr hdm I Hard 
down r' I shouted, at the top of my voice ; and I 
sprang to the wheel and aided the man in shifting 
it. It saved the ship. She grazed the rock as 
she made a stem-board. The second mate ordered 
the men to the braces ; the ship was speedily got 



out of irons, and we bore away for Long Island 
light. At midniffht we anchored. 

A flattering letter from the owners- of the 
ship, with the proffer of the berth of first oflicer 
on Doard the ^ Chili" for her next voyage, were 
my reward. I entered at once on my new duties. 
A conversation with Julia, on the day before we 
sailed, gave me no grounds for despair. The 
next vovace I took the weather-side of the 
quarterKle<^ ; and, on my return, Miss Julia 
&ithur8t very obligingly exchansed her maiden 

name for that of ^bless me, good reader ! I had 

almost made you my father confessor ! 



EMIGRATION TO AMERICA- 



BT ELUdT CRESSOK, ESQ. 



So broad and constant is the tide of emigration 
setting across the Atlantic from Britiun, that, 
instead of diacnssing its policy, it becomes our 
du^ rather to warn the mexperienced voyager 
of tne perils besetting his patl^ and to offer some 
suggestions for his special benefit. British emi- 
grants have generalhr directed their attention to 
tiie St Lawrence, Mlississippi, and New York — 
rather because those have oeen the chief points 
to which our shipping sailed, than because New 
York, New Orleans, or Quebec, were the best 
ports for the emigrant ; far otherwise. 

It is well known that the ascent of the St 
Lawrence is not onl^ lonff and tedious, but often 
full of risk, from ice, togs, and the low and 
dangerous isdands near its mouth. From these 
causes, no less than fifty-three sail of ships, with 
many lives, were lost during one disastrous 
season. To some, the long ancTsevere winters of 
Canada, with the necessary cessation of agricul- 
tural labor, would prove serious objections. 

The MLssisrippi is even worse. On reaching 
New Orleans, the steerage-passengers endure 
great exposure, on the open aecks of the steam- 
boats^ for many successive days and nights. 
Tempted, too, bv the tropical fruits and vege- 
tables, so grateful after a lon£ voyage, but which 
rapidly decay, especially in not weather, thou- 
sands who have escaped the yellow-fever of New 
Orleans, perish by cholera — a St Louis paper, 
before us, statins that half of one steamer*s list 
had been buriea there by that fearfiil scourge, 
within ten days after landing, and attributing 
the mortality to the causes just glanced at 

So frequent of late have been the just com- 
plaints in relation to New York, that we need 
say little beyond the fact recently noticed in the 
American papers, that the Mayor of Bufialo had 
been delegated to check, if possible, the frauds 
cruelly practised by ^land sharks*' (too often 
EnglLm, Irish, and Scotch), who remorselessly 
plunder their unfortimate countrymen. The 
facilities for these heartless robberies were of 
course great, when no less than 215,000 rushed 
last year to that one port ! This year the arrivals 
at New York will probably exceed 300,000, con- 
sequently increasing the competition for employ- 
ment the expense of living, and the opportunities 
for aefrauding them, especially as ^bany, the 



usual point of departure for the Western States, 
is 150 miles inland ; New York itself being 
chiefly commercial, offers them few local advan- 
tages, as almost evei^ avenue to useful industry 
is aliWly filled to repletion, and great suffering 
among the destitute a natural consequence. 

Happily. aU these evils may be avoided by 
Sjelectmg Philaddphia, a noble city, about eighty 
miles south of New York, and rapidly increasing 
in foreign and domestic commerce, and still more 
by the extent and varietv of her manufac- 
tures, ship-building, and other sources of pro- 
ductive industry, offering profitable employment 
for mvriads of our industrious classes. Thus, in 
a Philadelphia paper, before us, we find her coal 
trade estimatea at 4,000,000 tonsimost of which 
is transhipped to eastern ports, by an immense 
fleet of coasters, and a list of fifteen new steam- 
ships, just completed, or on the stocks. Her 
manufactures are various, embracing glass, iron, 
steel, cutlery, machinerv, cotton, woollen, silk, 
paper, paper-hangings, chemicals, &c. Within a 
circumference of twenty miles, are about thirty 
towns and villages — some of £^reat beauty, sur- 
rounded bv a rich and picturesque country, 
with the advantages of cultivated society, cheap 
living, and cheap access to the most attractive 
city of the New World — others engaged in the 
various branches of industry just named. Aa 
the sufferings of the emigrants, by the ^ Wash- 
ington V to New York, excited so much just 
indignation recently ; we cannot, perhaps, do a 
more acceptable service to the respectable classes 
who may De anxious to avail themselves of the 
best means of reaching the New World, than 
by a further extract m>m the paper already 
quoted: — 

''The packet ship,'Tonawanda,' belonging to 
the Liverpool line of the Messrs. Cope, which 
arrived at this port on Sunday, with nearly 800 
persons on board, made an unprecedented vovage, 
from the fact that no cases of death, or even of side- 
ness, occurred during the passage, which occupied 
thirty-six days. This remarkable exemption from 
sickness is imdoubtedly attributable to the fine 
condition of the ship^ and the excellent sanitary 
and marine disciplme required by the owners, 
and enforced by tnoee in command." 

The ''Tonawanda" may be considered as a 



CHIT CHAT. 



Silsbse; TBS AiCEBiCAV CioicsDiAir.— Thi« gentleman, who 
Glaim« to be the only living sacoeMftil repraBentattve of the 
Tankee chancter, since the death of Hill and Hart>H ^uu 
made an unusual sensation among the kabitufy of the Adelphi 
Theatre, and since the oommenoement of his engagement^ the 
house has presented nightly an overflow, ffilsbee stepped in 
at a most opportune pwAod — the door was opened for him, 
and he strolled leisurely and without effort into the halls of 
public favor. Wright was ill ; Madame Celeste had taken 
wing to the scene of her early triumphs, thd United States^ 
and consequently an attraction was demanded. Silsbeehaa 
mied the vacant niche^ and firom his advent to the time these 
lines are put on paper, his preaenoe aeema to have cauasd an 
eira in theatrical appredatiom of Down East peoaUarities. 
Hill and IfiarUe have both been here^ but their auooess was 
pattJaL The golden branoh of universal fitvor waa at onoe^ 
md by one univenal voloe^ thrown to BUsbee^ and like a 
■enslble randJdate for publio honors, of course he pldced it 
up^ and waved it with an expression of gratitude. The Fxesi^ 
osutlouB but fostering, guardAal yet unbiassed, sealed the 
Tankee comedian's demonstrative dabict with strong terms of 
i^probatkxu The Timm waa amiable ; the Morning Pott elo- 
quent; the Eeraid unequivocal; and what better could be 
requized! 

In respect to Hr. Silsbee's piece, the "Forest Rose^"it 

would be sad twaddle did not here and there a gleam of 

Woodworth's genial rustic nature appear through the average 

mass. Its author had genius for poetry, but poesessed no 

dramatic ingenuity. The elements of fhmkneas and simplidty 

entered too largely in Ait nature, to aspire to much, even 

theoretical invention. He has written poems that wfll live 

ibr centuries, but his "Forest Bose" must wither and lUl 

forgotten in the passage of Time. We must take oooaaion here 

to compliment Hiss Chaplin for her personation of BaUy 

Fbrrest. One would suppose she had eaten pumpkin pies^ in 

her day on the green hiUs of Vermont ; and Honey "manages^ 

WUUam sometUing on the principle ibat an elephant would 

a young ca]^ merely for amusement A Miss Collin% who 

pli^ Harriet, has talent^ and ia one of the growing fovorites 

now of the AddphL In " Bloameriam," Miss Woolgar baa an 

opportunity of taming the breechea to some account; and if 

flhe could only contrive to av<4d twisting herself about so on 

the stagey she would be a cherished *' ol^ect of interest** She 

QsUa dimly to our mind two Unea out of a queer old Pindarie 

by Pepys :— 

"You're wrong, most mighty Duke— you say there^snothingini^ 
There is, I do assure you, ti e en^y movemenU m a minute." 

JoUy Paul Bedford seems to be a fixture in this establishment. 
Mbmusandhe are twin-brothen; orthepeychology of ^pmpathy 
ia in error. O. Smith is the same gloomy, sombre actor, re- 
minding ua of a rich picture somewhat faded yet still beautifUl ; 
and Miss Kathleen Fitswllliam looks mind out of a pair of 



languidly expressive ^yes that well with amiability and good 
nature. Her vocaliaation ia always senatbte and jdeasing'. 

Ths Ovekiand Bouts to CAuroRina, at the I^gyptian 
HaU, cannot be too highly oommended far its truthfiilnaas^ 
elegance asawork of art uul the ftithfbl idea it imparts of 
the mineral economy of that interesting section of North. 
America. The spirited proprietory Messrs. Payne, Paul, and 
Smith, seem determined that *' all the world and its mother,'* 
shall see the gold regions, and we are happy to learn that tha 
painting has been largely patronised the past three montiis. 
All the proprietors seem to be more or less OTatorica^ and 
their illustratlTe deecriptions are highly intereating. Mr. 
Plane's anedoteB,Mr. Paul's Phrygian style^ and Smith's devo* 
didactic power% are always sure to command an attentive 
interest 

Mr. Bdwaio L. Dayevpobt, the eminent American tra> 
gedian, who has been engaged the past suooessflil season at 
the Theatre Boyal, Hiqrmarket has seceded fh>m that estab- 
lishment and is at present playing a moat excellent engage- 
ment at Newcaatle-on-^fne^ tnm. whence he prooeeda to- 
several €i the leading towns in Scotland. Mr. Davenport 
visits his native land professionally during the eariy part of next 
year, where he has made various splendid engagements in 
several of the Atlantic cities. He will be received in a manner 
due to Us fine talenta and social worth. 

Tn Batsk AV Childbek haye gone to Edinl^ugh to play 
at the Theatre Boyal, Adelphi. They are certain to delight- 
our Scotch neighboura. Little Kate'a benefit (the last night), 
at the St James's, waa a most fiEuhionable and enthnwlastir 
demonstration. The Ducheas of Somerset and suite attended, 
and expressed themselvee highly delighted at the efforts oT 
the astonishing performers. 

Db. B. Fbahx Palmer, whose clever invention, the arti- 
ficial leg, has attracted ao much attention in London, the 
present season, sailed for the United States a fow days ago. 
We believe he has established an agency La this country for 
this "artifidalbleeidng," and we regret that we are not able 
to point out the locality. 

Mrs. Mowatt, the American tragedienne, waa, at the last 
accounts, playing at Boston to lai^ audienoea. Mlsa Cush- 
man is in New York. She denies the statement that ahe haa- 
adoptedthe "Bloomer Costume" as a street drees. She will 
virit England again in a abort tlmeu 

The AiffERiCAir Equb8TRIaks have gone to Dublin. They 
realised a large sum at Drury Lane during the short aeason 
it vraa open, Mr. Welch, the Napoleon of the American. 
arena» is at present on this side of the .water, picking up^ 
talent to present to the Tankeea next season. 



EDITOR'S TABLE. 



What thet bat or our Desioh oh the other bide of 
THE WATER.~The American Press, from Maine to Lousiana, 
apeak in terms of commendation of our new enterpriae. They 
agree with us, that as the two great nations learn more of 
each other, so will prejudice be dissipated and amicable feelings 
established. We work with this view, and are gratified to 
find our object so thoroughly appreciated by our own 
countrymen. A late number of the PhUaddphia Sun 



"An American MaganM in X<m<fon.^We have reodved the 
prospectus of a new magazine to be started in London, to be 
devoted to a re-ptint of the best papersln our leading American 
Joumals. As were-print in our county six Rnglish magasines, 
we see no good reason why Englana should not support an 
American monthly collection. In light reading, humorous 
aketches, and didactic stories^ we consider our countrymen 

Sual to British writers, and American pens only require a 
T and candid hearing before a London public, to be ap- 
preciated. Thia plan is a novel one, and we think will prove 
popular with our TransagUintlc fHendi^ and should secure a 
laige patronage on this side the vrater." 



General George P. Morria^ the Poet-editor of the Kao T<n-k 

Borne Journal, in a late number of his excellent paper, says, — 

" We have received from. London a prowectus of a new 
periodical, to be published monthly in that dty^ beginnings 
with the fiist of October, under the title of Tht American. 
Magatku, edited by Henry Howard Paul. It is intended that 
this publication shall present to the British public a varied 
selection from the writings of the most popular American 
authors, in prose and poetry. Talee, sketnes, essayik poem% 
anecdotes, are to be united in the miscellany. The design of 
introducing to English readem the lighter and more fugitiTo 
literature <» this country — ^more brilliimt and dignified penrhapa 
than that of any other nation-4s a siorious one ; aod, under 
judicious management which the public may look for in the 
present instance, can scarcely fisdiof success. We give the 
enterprise our best wishea and shall be hazmy to leani that 
its reception accords with tne hopes of its spirited proprietor. 



"The Carpenter of RotTEK," an intereBtingdrama» fimn Uia 
French, by an American author, J. 8. Jones, Esq., has been 
issued by Lacy, the Play-publiaher of Wellington Street. 



YANKEE NOTIONS. 



A OouPLB OF "WeoppDro** PuMPKn BroBxct.— Did you 
ever hear tell of a eertaln cucumber itory, when » Bhoda 
IiIeiMl fivmer took » half bnahfd of imported guano and put It 
into a hole in the ground, after which he dropped into the hiU 
a doien cucumber aeede, which he had no eooner done than a 
cucumber vine made its appearance^ oaiiiiliig the man to drop 
hia hoe and run for life^ aa the vine waa Ikst curling about 
him, like a serpent. After he had run far three-qiarters of a 
mikk more or less^ his legs became so entangled with the vine, 
that he foil to the ground, and waa unable to extricate himeelf. 
Finding himself in such a " precarious situation," he at once 
endeavored to obtain his Jack-knife from his pockety but when 
he put his hand in said pockety he fonndg hfp aieitmltr almd^ 

An old gentlenian "down East" related the following as a 
"set off*' i^nst the above. He is a Gonnecticat specimen of 
the New Wngland school >-In my garden, where^ I dare 
assert^ a body might dig four«nd-thizty foet» and there find 
the same rich soil, more powerftU than seventeen caigoes 
yei^ eeventeen thoqeand cargoes of your guano^ I have seen 
wonders. It has beoi my family garden, it was my lather's^ 
and even his firther's fother's ; in short, it has been a fomUy 
garden more than a century. Well, when I was a boy, I was 
hoeing one morning, with my good old ikther, in the garden, 
for a breakfost spell. I happened to be hoeing round a pump- 
kin Tine^ and was about to dig it up, when the old man sold, 
"Stephen, don't dig it up^ my son, let it grow, and see what 
it will eventually become." I obeyed, of course^ yet'oould see 
nothing so very wonderltd about it. "Now, dont you 
think," said he^ earnestly, "that in time\he vine grew so as 
to run over the north end of the garden wall, on the outside 
of which a very heavy ox<aled had been placed flatways, eo as 
to keep it out of the sun during the summer months. This 
pumpkin vine eventually paawd right under the sled, thence 
over another wall, thence through a cabbage patch and 
orehaxd, thence over a piece of meadow, a hundred and fifty 
yards wide^ thence down a long hill, and at last citMsed a 
stream of vrater, four rods wide. Now the s(^ of the garden 
beingf of such a powerfyil and unsnrpessed nature, a pumpkin 
in time got under the sled ; and it got to growing at such a 
thundering mte^ as to raise that heavy oz-aled an inch every 
nifl^t I In a very short period of time it had got the big sled 
on akpite, and we were obliged to prop it on the weak side^ so 
as to keep the mammoth sled from tipping over. One day an 
old sow was looldog for ground nuts on the oppotf te side of 
the stream, when she espied the pumpkin vine, and tracked 
it to the water's edge ; thence^ by some mystio movement^ she 
oroaaed the stream <m tki pwmpkin vine, and coursed it along, 
until ahe found the pumpkin itsdC when she went at it 
deliberately,.and ate fourand-twenty days out of iL One nighty 
my Hither fearing that we were to have an old-foshioned black 
frost, he ordered all luuu^ and invited the neighbours to lend 
a hand, to get the mammoth pumpkin under cover. Well, we 
got the big stone dreg down to the scene of action, and, after 
a whiles two yoke of oxen and one horae made out to get it up 
to the back door. It was so big that it was an impoflsibility 
to get it in, ao we took it round to the firont door, which, as 
you have observed, is a wide old-fashioned one ; and here we 
were obliged to rip off the door<asing^ and then the pumpkin 
Just rubbed through, on a tight squeese at that. Well, sir, it 
waa weighed right In this big square flront room, after a 
foahion, and allowing good honest Connecticut weight, it 
weighed Just twetUjf-tkree hundrtd and MvenUen pounds f And 
in ten dayi^ don't you think, flill fifteen hundred people came 
team here, there, and yonder, to see this wonderful pumpkin I 
Now whar is poodU Rhode Islxmd after that T* 

This is a hard story, but it is for surpassed by the following 
" whopper," also related by that same old Connecticut former. 
He says : — 

*' ICan may ascend mountainn; and dive into the bovrels of 
the earth, but after all his travels, the States of Connecticut 
will be found oAeod. Now I'll Just tell you another story, to 
ahow you the wonderfiil power of Connecticut toU, When 



spring came round, a nephew of mine happened to be down 
here on a vidt from the northern part of the States and when 
he got all ready to go home^ I made him a preeent of a doaen 
of theee pumpkin seeds, knowing that the sdl on any pact of 
his small form was very powerful and rich. I couldn't qiare 
him no more, as I had even sold some rfngle onesss high as a 
doUar and seventy-five cents a-pieoe. Wal, my nephew went 
homeand planted a doeen hills, one seed in each, and eventually 
up came the vines, and on they grew rapidly— eo mudiso, tl»t 
the fellow's eyes began to stick out lilce two peded onions in a 
pail of water, for it seemed as though the vines were bent t 
run aU over creation. 

" In the foil of the year I visited him, having a pretty fost 
nag, fdU of the sap of life^ and it took me just nine days to 
readx him. Well, I hadn't been there fifteen minutes before 
up drove^ in hasten the vridow Holmes who lived about a mile 
and a quarter tight north of my nephew's form. Bays she^ in 
a passlan, ' Be you agoing to take your pumpkin vinea off my 
premieei^ or do you want me to destroy them T Of course I 
at once mistrusted, and asked right off what all this meant^ 
when I soon found out that the trouble waaall about the jnaajK 
km med» I gave him to pLeaii I She told my nephew that aha 
shouldn't come again, and off she drove aa spunky aa a north* 
east wind. Now you aee^ the pumpkin vines were running 
mike and miles in length, and the very devil was to pay with 
the neighboured One would come from one way and complain^ 
and another firam tbis pdnt of the compass, until my nq)hew 
wished them all in Halifox, 

" The toil must have been very, very rlchT said I, in a sober 
tone, interrupting him in his remarks. 

" Oh yes, oh yes !— altogether richer, if anything, than my 
fomily garden. Any how, I can soon show you the power of 
Connecticut seiL When I got ready to start for home^ I rode 
down the long lane and soon passed on to the turnpike. Well, 
Oid,' my young horee^ hadn't more than struck the turnpike^ 
before I observsd, along the road wall, a very thrifty pumpkin 
vine^ which I knew to be one of my nephew's, aa the plaoa 
where he liad endeavored to ' fenoe in' the plaguy vines, when 
they first came up^ was visible to the eye. I drove on, wliiat- 
ling in my natural way—and after going a few miles, dam my 
eyea^ there was the pumpkin vine ! This puzzled me ; I at 
onoe reined up 'Gid,' and away I rushed it over the Bunk- 
hard-good turnpike^ expecting to pass the tnd of it every 
Instant "Well, now," said he^ "don't you think I didn^ 
pass the end od that pumpkin vine until Just about twenty 
minutee before the hour of four in the afternoon I OnIdrove» 
and when night overtook me, I put up at the Dutch Tavern. 
On the second morning, off I started again, but lordy I I fSMff. 
the pumpldn vine in a vrink of a Jiffoe^ just as soon aa I 
struck on the turnpike. At it we went, and it was near sun- 
down before I overtook the end of it. Before stopping for the 
night, I drove on some nine miles ahead, but when I pushed 
for home on the third morning, lo, and behold ! there vras the 
pumpkin Tine I "Then," said the old man, rehemently, " I 
waa wrathy. Taxed— yes, mad. The way 'Qid' did take up 
his legs was a caution to any of your Third Avenue horses^ 
now I tell you. He qmn out foil sixty-five miles that day, 
but to do our beat, we didn't overtake the tnd of the pumpkin 
vine until Just about twilight I began to feel a little frightened., 
as well ss being mad, yet knowing the almighty power of real 
Connecticut toU, I drove along, endeavouring to keep it off my 
mind as much as possible. On the sixth day I didn't overtake 
the end of it at alL On the seventh, I conquered Just about 
dusk — then drove on eleven miles ahead before I put up for 
the ni£^t, intending to have a good tUurt ahead of the vint on 
the morrow; "but you se^" said the former, "it would make 
out to past AM niffhti wAib / was adeep / And I swear the 
pumpkin vine would have beat me home if a stout black frost 
hadn't kaUd itonths nifUh night ! /" 



Onb Wat to Nulutt ▲ Bad Lease.— -There is a ahrewd 
and wealthy old Yankee landlord away down in Maine, who 
is noted for driving his 'sharp bargains'— by which he has 
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anuMBed a lai*g« anurant of property. He i» the owner of a 
great numbw of dwaUiog'bouaes, and it ia said of him that he 
ia not orer-acruinilous in hia rental charges^ wheneTer he oan 
find a cuttomer whom he knowa to be re$p<m$Sble, Hia ob)ect 
is alwaya to leaao hia houaea for a term of yeara, to the bett 
tenanta, and get the utmoet fluthin^ in the ahape of lenL 

A diminutiTo Frenchman called on him, laat winter, to hire 
a dwelling he owned in Portland, and which had long remained 
empty. Beferenoee were giren, and the Yankee landlord 
aacertaining that applicant waa a man ''after his own heart" 
for a tenant, immediately oommenoed to "Jew" him. He 
found that the tenement appeared to aoit the little Vraneh- 
man, and he plaoed an exhorbftant price upon it ; but the 
leaae waa drawn and duly ezeouted, and the tenant moTed 
into hia new quarters. 

Upon the kindling of fires in the house, it waa found that 
the chimne]rs wouldn't '* draw," and the building waa fiUed 
with smoke. The window sashee rattled in the wind at nigbt, 
and the ctAd air rushed through a hundred crevices about the 
house, until now tinnoticed. The snow melted upon the roof, 
and the attics were drenched flrom leaking. The rain pelted, 
and our Frenchman found a " natural" bath-room upon the 
oellar floor— but the leaae was signed and the landlord chudded. 

** I hav ben vat you sad call humbug Tis sis dam nuM$on** — 
muttered our victim to himself a week afterwarda— " but 
Wimport0—Te sal see, rot to toi see !" 

Next morning he rose bright and early, and passing down 
town, he encountered the landlord. 

"A-ha \-^B9nJour, sumsieur,** said he, infaishappieetmaimer. 

" Good day. sir. How do you like your house ?" 

** Ah ! Monsieur— elegant, fteotefi^W-Hoaagnifloent I Bh bim^ 
monrieuT: I harr but ze one regret — * 

"Ah! What is that r 

" Monsieur— I sal litre in zat house but tree little year.* 

"How 80 r 

" I hav find, by vot yon sal call se leett^ sat you har* give me 
xe house fbr but tree year, an* I hav* ver' mooch soiro^for sat." 

"But you can have it longer, if you wish—" 

*' Ah, monsieur— I sal be ver* mooch glad if I can hav* sat 
house 80 long om fjpleaie— eh, monsieur f* 

"Oh, oertahily— certainly, sir." 

" Tnt Mm, mofuitfur/ I sal valk rite to your oflbes— an' 
you sal give me vot you call ae lease for sat iiuiuon Jes as Imi^ 
at I Ml vant te h&uae. Eh, monsieur f 

" Certainly, sir. You shall stay there your lifb-tlme, if yon 
Tlke.- 

"Ah, monsieur, I hav* ver mooch tanks for sis aceom* 
modation.** 

The old leases were destroyed, and a new one was delivered 
in form to the French gentleman, giving him poasesrion of the 
premises for *' tueh period a* theleme may datre the tame, he 
paying the rent tkertfor prompUy^ Ac.^ Ac 

The next saczning, our crafty landlord was passing the 
hoxiae just as the Frenchman's last load of Itimiture was being' 
started from the door ; and an hour afterwards, a messenger 
called on him with a " legal tender^ for the rent for eight days, 
accompanied with a note as follows : — 

" Monsieur. 1 hav' bin shmoke— I hav* bin drowned— I hav* 
bin froes to death in ze house vot I hav' hire ov you, ' for se 
period as I may desire.' I hav* stay in ze dam house *jet to 
long at I pUete, 'an' ze bearer of zia vil give you ze key I— Bon 
jour, montiettr!*' 

It is needless to add that our Yankee landlord has never 
idnce been known to give up " a bird in the hand for one in 
the bush !" 

KiCKiKO ▲ Yavicsx.— A very handsome friend of ours, who, 
A few weeks since, was poked out of a very comfortable office, 
up the river, has betaken himself to Bangor awhile, to ro- 
cover from the wound inflicted upon his feelings by our im- 
molating administration. 

Changtf of air must have had instant eflect upon his spirits' 
fi>r firom Qalena he writes us a very amniring letter, ia which, 
among other things^ he tells us of a very desperate quarrel 



that took place on board the boat b e tw een areal Utb dandy tour- 
ist and a real live Yaakeeaettler. The latter trod on the toes of 
the former, whereupon the former threatened to " kick out 
of the cabin*' the latter. 

" You'll kick me, Mr. Hitohoock, out of this cabin 1" 

"Yea, sir, I'll kick you. Mr. Hitchooek !" 

" Well, I guess^" said the Yankee, very coolly, after ht&ng 
satisfied thAt it was htinself that stood in such eminent peril 
of assault, " I guees since you talk of kicking, you never heard 
me tell about old Bndley and my mars^ there tu humi" 
• "No, sir. ner do I wiah " 

" Wal, guess it won't set you boek much, any how, as kidc- 
ing is genemlly best to be considered en. You aeeold Bndley 
is one of those sanctimonious, long-fsoed hypocntei^ who put 
a religions suit on every Sabbath morning, and witii a good 
deal of acrewing, manage to keep it on till after ehnrcb in the 
afternoon. Wal, he had an old roan mare, that would jump 
ov«r any sixteeu-rail fence in DliDoiflt and open any bam thai 
hadn't a padlodc on it. Two or three times I found her in 
my stable, and I told Bradley about it He was very aony ■ 
an unruly aDimal«> would wsAer her, and in a serious maaner, 
with a ttoe twice as long as old Beacon Fana's on Sabbath 
day. I knew all the time he was lying, and so I watched him 
and bis old roan tu, and for three nights regular old roan 
came to my staUe about ,bed'time, and just about daylight* 
old Bradley would come, bridle he^ and ride her off. I then 
took my old mare to the blacksmith's, got corks noade abont 
four inches long, and had 'em nailed to her hind feet. Your 
heels, mister, ain't ij^othing to *em. I took her hum, gave her 
about ten feet hatter, end tied her right in the centre of tiie 
stably fed her well with oats about nine o'clock, and taking 
a good smoke^ went to bed,' knowing that my old mare was a 
truth-tdling animal, and that she'd give a good report of her- 
self in the morning. I wasn't fairly adeep, before the old 
'Oman hunched me, and wanted to know what on eartti was 
the matter out at the staUe. Says I, "go to sleep, Fflggy ; 
it's nothing but Kate— she's kicking off flies, I guess." Puxty 
soon she hunched me again, and myn she— 

' ' ' Mr. Hitchcock, du get up and see what in the worid is the 
matter with Kate.' 

" 'Lay still, Peggy ; Kate will take care of herself I guess.' 

"Wal, the next momin' about dayligfat, Bradley* with bis 
bridle in his hand, eum to Oie stable, and as true as the bock 
of Oeneeis, when he saw the old roan's sides, head, and stam, 
he cussed and swore womoikaai you did, mister, when I come 
down on your toes. 

" Arter breakfest that memln', Joe Davis cum to my house, 
and says he^—- 

" ' Bradley's old roan is nearly dead--*ahe*s cut all to pieces, 
and can scarody move.' 

" ' I want to know,* says I *how on earth did it happen f 

"Now, whilst we were talking, up cum that everlasting 
hypocrite, Bradley, and saya h<^- 

" ' Mr. Hitchcock, my old roan is ruined r 

"'Du tell,' says I. 

" ' She's all cut to pieces,* says he^ 'do you know whether 
die was in your stable last u^ht T 

** Wal, mister, with this I let out : *Do you know it T (the 
Yankee bera^ in iUustrat&ng, made a sudden advance on tlie 
dandy, who made way for him unconsciously, as it ware); 
do I know it, you no-souled, squssh-headed old night-owl, 
you i— youhay-hookin, com-cribbin, fbdder>fbgin, cent-shavin, 
whitlin of nothin, you I Kate kida like a mere dum beast> 
but I've reduced the thing to a sdance !' " 

The Yankee had not ceased to advance^ or the dan^, in his 
astonishment, to retroat ; and now, the motion of the latter 
being accelerated by an apparent demonstration to suit the 
action to the word, he found himself in the ** social hall," 
tumbling backwards over a pile of baggagi^ and tearing the 
knee of his pants, as he scrambled up, aperfecf scream of laugh- 
ter stunning him from all sides. The defeal: waa total; a few mo- 
ments after he was seen dragging his own trunk on shon^ 
while Mr. Hitdioock finidied his stoiy on the boflar-deck.^ 



ADVEKTISIKG SHEET. 



THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.— 
The REAL NICKEL SILVER, iiitroducad 14 
jaua igo bj WILLU.U B. BDBTON, -ben ptal«d 
bj tlw patent proona of ISettn. Klkington idiI Co^ 
ii bejond all oompirisoD the lerv best urtidu neit \o 
Sterling lilrer that can be emplajed u kUL'li, either 
aMra% or orauiientatl;, ■■ b; no pouible le«t cau it 
be diitinguiihed from real ailier. 

Fiddle Thrcul Kin«"i . 

Tek Spoons, per doien ... 18i. ... 329. ... 36i. 

Dessert Forks „ .,. 30s. ... 64s. ... 58j. 

Dessertspoons „ ... 30a. ... BGs. ... 62b. 

TsbleForka „ ... 40s. ... 66a. ... /Os. 

Tsble Spoons „ ... 40j. ... 70s. ,.. 75s. 

Ta and. Coffse a«U, Wutan, Caadlestic'b,4a., >t 
praportioiiate prices. All kinds of Be-pbtin^d&nebj 
the patent process. ,' ' "-' ■' ':' 

CHEltlCALLT PUKE NICJCBL, <OT TLATED. 
Fiddle. IhTHd. Klng-a. 
Table Spoons and Forks, 



foUai 



12s. .. 



, 30i. 



Dessert ditto and ditto... 10*. ... 21s. ... S5s. 
Tea ditto and ditto ditto 5s. ... lis. ... I2s. 
"WTLUAM 8. BURTON has jnat completed i 
TEN LARGE SHOW BOOMS (all contmnnii'stin 

eSNERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, includini; Cinlery, Nickel Silver, PUted 
so arranged and classiged that Purchaser! may eaailj and at once male tbeir aeleotiona. 

. Catalognea, with EngraTings, sent (per post) Trsa. T!:e motieT returned for eTer7 artide not 
3e,0>tI0aD STREET, (oomer of Newman ttrje*!^ " ' • ~ "" " 



larfest asaortment erer collected loeefher, are always 
on SALE at the Show Booms of WILLIAM 8. 
BURTOX They ara markwl in plain figures, and 
at prices proportionate nitb those that hare tended 
to rnaks his fcstablisbniant the most distinguished in 
tUis country. Briglit Stores, with bronzed omamenta 
and two sets of bars, £2 14g. to £5 lOs. ; ditto with 
ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, £5 10a. to 
£1S 12a. ; bronied fenders, complete, nith standards, 
from Ta. to £3; steel fendwa Irom £2 15a. to £6; 
ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from £2 15s. to 
£7 7i. ; flre-irona, from la. 9d. tiie sat to £4 4s. 
Sylvester and all other patent stOTee with radiating 
l^rth platM ; and kitclKn Tances. 

WILLIAM S. BURTON ia enabled to >eU at these 
Tcr; reduced charges from thraa simple catuea, which 
he is most anxioas the public iHotild undarstand aad 

First. Ffom the Jrequency and eitent of his 
purchaast. 

Second, From those purchaaes being mada exdu- 
stTaly for eash. 

And la4, not leasl, from tiia nan-allowanoe of the 
uaual discount of 10 or IG per cent, to arohiteota, 
buildera, &c., on tlie amount of gooda aold tbrocEll 
their recommendation, by which arrangement the 
price of aucli goods is of course enhajioea to, at the 
TBry least, the eitont of tho diseouut. 
>it«nsiTc slterattona in bia Premise!, by vblcb he ha* 
of the Shop, deroted aolelj to the show of 
id Japannnd Wares, 






THE EOAD TO HEALTH! 



HOLLOWAY'S PtLLS. 

AN EXTBAOEDINABY CURE OF KHEUMA.TIC FEYER, IN VAN DIEMEN'S 'LAND. 
Copy of a Letter xtuerUd in (he H<Aart Tovm Coarier, of the ls( March, IBOl, by Major J. Wakh. 

Margaret M'Connigan, nineteen years of age, residing at New Town, has been sufltring from a violent rheumatia 
fimr for apwards of taro montba, whioh bad entirely depriTed her of the nse of her limbs ; dnring this period she 
was under the care of the moat eminent medical men in Hobnrt Town, and by them her case was eonsidered 
hopeleM.' A friend pmailsd upon her to try Holloway's celebrated Pdis, wbioh she ooosaBtad to do, amd in an 
incredible short space of time they elected a perfmt cure. 

Sold at the Eatabhahment of Professor Hollowiy, 244, Strsnd {near Temple Bar), London, and by all respect- 
able Druggiata, and Dealers in MediciDea throughout the .iiitiaed U'tvld. at the following prices— Is. l^d., 2s. 9d., 
4a. Cd., lis., Sas., and 33s. each Box. There is a considerable saving by taking the larger sixes. 

N.B.— Directions for the fuidanaa of Patient* in erery Disorder are afixed to «Mk Bos. 



X THB AHKRICAM UAGAEINE 

GREAT KSHIBITION MEDAL, CLASS XXIX.— No. 3. 

BIKKEL'B TOItXT TIVBCFAB SDOESL'S watti bTX 

(Jli exhibited id the Fonntab >t ttw CrjcUl Oflbn tbe purantea of Fifteen jean ooiutuit 

Falwe), ii mnch inperior to iny Ebu de looceu to tho»e who ara diuppointed witti 

Cologne u a tonic and refreiliing loUon for othet aff-oalled Dyee. It ii tatj to apply, 

the Toilet or Bath, a reriving *c«nt, a plea- perfeotly >afe, and tmpan* Id s tew miniitM 1« 

tant dentifrice, and a powerful diainrectuit tbe Hair, Whiaken, Juk, a natoial and per> 

Ibr apartmanU or lick rooma. Price 2: 6d. manent Uack or brown (bade. Prioe Si. 6d. 

■nd Si. and 6*. 

Bold by all Ferfiiitier* and Oiemiita. 
BXJGENB RIMMED PERFCMBR, 89, GKBRABD STEBBT, 80H0, LOITOON, 

And at Iha Bipoaition, E8, Baker Street. 

DAGUERREOTYPE VIEWS OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 



AMEBICAK DAaUERBEOTTFE INSTITUTIOIT, 

433, WEST STRAND, 
(FOUR DOORS EAST OF THE LOWTHER ARCADEJ 

MB. UATiXL leapectfolly rabwUi to tbe inipeetioD of the Pablia thii Seriea of THIBTT TIEW8 of tbe 
EXmBITION, which will be fonnd to embrace tlie principaL object! of interett. Open Daily, and Ftna. 
See Bpecimena at ABQYLE PLACE, BEaBNI STREET, and in CLASS X, GBEAI ^HIBITION. 



SIB JAMES MTTEBAT S FIUIB IIAONESU. 

PBEFABED nnder the immediate oar* of tbe Inrentor, and ettabliihed for nearly JOyeara by the raowtanov, for 
removing BILE, ACIDITIES, and ISDiaESTION, restoring APPETITE, preterriiiK a moderate itata of 
the boweU, and diitolring nric acid in QBAVEL and OOUT i alio, a* «n eaaj remedy for BEA BICXfiESS, and 
for the febrile afTectioni incident t« childhood it i* iuraloable. 

I>T. Janea Johnaon itatea, in bii Bene* of Dr. MDBKAT'S INTENTION— "FiLLinns SoLvnos o* 
HiaHmA.^-T%ii Tery uaeful and elwant preparation we hare been trying for lome month*, al an aperient anti* 
acid in dyapeptic complaint*, attended with acidity and oonitipatioD, and with Tery great benefit." 

Sir PhiUp Crampton, Bart., layi — " Sir J. Murny'i Fluid Magnegia i* a lerj ralnable addition to onr HateriM 
Medica." 

Ur.'Hayo. — " It ia by far the beat form in which that medicine baa been hitherto prepared for OM." 

Dr. Eennedy Muter of the Lying-in Hospital, Dublin, eonuden " the Floid Hagneeia of Sir Jame* Harr^ 
to be a Btry vainiAlt and comotniaU rnnedy in coae* of irriUtion or acidity of the atomaeh, bat more particnlarly 
during pr^nanoy, febrile oomplaiuta, infantile diieaaea, or *ea-aioknea*." 

Dr. S. B. Idbatt, Bicbsrd Carmiohael, and J. Kirby, Eiqra., Burgeons, of Dublin, " consider the exhibition of 
Magneiia in Solution to be an important improvtmaU on the old method of mechaoicsl miitnre, and partieularlj 
well adapted to correct those aci^ which genenlly prerail in ease* of gout, grarei, and heartburn." 

Sir Jame* Clarke, Sir A. Cooper, Dr. Bright, and Messrs. Guthrie, and Herbert Mayo, of London, stionglj 
recommended Mnrray'i Floid Magnesia, a* being infinitely more safe and convenient than the solid, aud free from 
the danger attending the omutant n*e of loda or polatt. 

Dr*. Erory Eennedy, Beatty, Bnrke, of the BiSe Brigade, Comins, Deputy Inspector of Hospitals, and Sor- 
geon Hayden, of Dublin, have given letters to tbe same effeot. 

Sir ^nmphiOT Davy testified that thi* Solution fbrnis soluble combination* with urio acid salt* in case* of 
Kont, and grarel, thereby counteracting their iiyuriouB tendency, when other «lfc>lii«, and eren Hagneaia itael^ 
bad failed. 

With the Acidulated Syrup the Blnid Magnnia form* tbe most ddightful of *aline drink*. 

Pygiieiaiu will pUata tpecify MUBEAFS FLUID MAOHESIA m tMr praeriplioiu, to oeoiil Oe An^er 
of aduUtraCiam and ntilitmiotu. 

Sold by the Sole Consignee, Hr. BuLlT, of North Street, ^blrerhampton ; and by all wholesale and retail 
Druggiati and Medicine Ageuts throughout tbe British Empire, in bottles, It^ 2t. 6d^ St. 6d., 6t. 6d., lit., and 

*,* The Acidulated Syrup in Bottle*, 2i, each. 
N.B.— Beeore to ask for "Sir James Murray's Preparation," and see that his name u stamped on each label, 
ta ^re#H int, at foUoiri : — "Jame* Murray, Pbyiician to the Lord Lieutenant." 



ADVERTISING SHEET. 



6LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 

NOW USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDBT. 



^^^^f^^^^^S^^^^f^^^f^S^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



T 



HE Ladies are respectfully requested to make a trial of the GLENFIELD PATENT BOUBLE-BEEHTED 
POWDEB STABCH, which, for Domestic Use, now sUnds vkbiyalled. 

TESTIMONIALS. 



The following highly respectable Testimonials are adduced to show the estimation in which the Glenfield 
Patent Doable-Befined Powder Starch is held by those who are in the habit of using it regularly :— 

Copy of TesHmanialfrom the Jjajtsbvess to Hsb Hajssit. 

"Hr. W0THXB8FOOK, 40, Dunlop Street, Glasgow. 
"The Glenfield Patent Powder Starch has now been used for some time in that Departmeqjt of the Boyal 
Laundry where aU the finest Goods are finished for Her Maj^ty, Prince Albert, and the Boyal Family, and I 
haTe much pleasure in informing you that it has given the highest satisfaction. 

" M. WEIGH, Laundress to Her Majesty. 
''Boyal Lftundxy, Bichmond, near London, 15th May. 1851." 

TnUmofdalfnm ilia Lady Matobsss ov Loitdov. 

"The Lady Mayoress begs to thank Messrs. Pant in and Turner for a Box of Glenfield Patent Double Befined 
Powder Starch, manufactured by Mr. Wotherspoon of Glasgow. The Laundress has reported the Starch to be of 
▼ery superior qnsdity, and the Lady Mayoress will have much pleasure in reoonunending it. 

** Mansion House, Slst July, 1849." 

Sold Wholesale, in London, by Messrs. Pantin and Turner ; Hooper, Brothers ; Batty and Feast ; Croft and 
Innocent ; Petty, Wood, and Co. ; Twelretrees, Brothers ; B. Letcbibrd and Co. ; John Tates and Co. ; Yates, 
Walton, and Turner ; William Clayton and Co. ; Field, Boberts, and Barber ; A Braden and Co. ; Thomas 
Snelling ; John Brewer ; and B. Wakefield, 35, Crown Street ; and Betail by all Shopkeepers. 

Agents wanted ; apply to Mr. B. WoxnEBSPOOK, 40, Dunlop Street, Glasgow. 

DR. S. P. TOWNSEND'S OLDEST AND FIRST ESTABLISHED 

UNITED STATES SABSAPABILLA, 

IN ETJBOPE OB AMEBICA— THE OBIGINAL AND GENUINE. 

OI.ASS EK., GREAT EXHIBITION, AMERICAN DEPARTMENT. 

Half PirdSy 2s, ; Pints, 3*. 6cL ; Quarts, 6«. 

THIS celebrated American Medicine has now been established for two years in this country, at 355, Stsaio). 
LoicDOH, and is the oldest preparation by the name of *' Townsend's Sarsaparilla*' in Europe and America, 
The great adYantage which this preparation has oyer all others of a like character is, that it is made from the root 
in a new and fresh state, while all the rirtues remain, and is also made by cold alcoholic process, which secures the 
medicinal qualities in their purest and most effective form, thus superseding all the general but inefficient methods 
which are adopted by the use of heat. There is no extract in the world possessing so much rirtue to heal disease, 
and s6 invigorating to the weak and debilitated system, thus sweeping out of the body all disease. Every man 
who has used it once will ever after be its friend and advocate. 

Grand Temple of Healthy and Sarsaparilla Warehonse^ 

355, STEAND, 

(NEXT DOOR TO THE ROYAL. LYOEUM THEATRE,) LONDON. 

DAVID W. HOWE, GENEBAL AGENT FOE EUBOPE. 

Half Dozen serU/ree hy sending Post Office Order, 

Obsebts this Cautiok. — ^None genuine without the certificate of Dr. James B. Clulton on the outsido 
wrapper of each bottle, as well as the signature of S. P. Townsend. All others should be avoided. 

Agents, Liverpool, Messrs. Willmbb and Smith, 25, Lord-street ; Manchester, Messrs. Mothsbhead and 
Co., 1, Market-street ; Brighton, 0. Obeekfield, 37, Queen's-road ; Bristol, J. Boz^roK, 32, Park-street ; North- 
ampton, Welchhan and Sons ; Sheffield, Johk Websteu ; Plymouth, W. H. WEABiira ; Edinburgh, H. 0. 
Baildok, 73, Prince's-street. Glasgow Agents — ^Apothecaries* Hall, Virginia-street, and Hugh Habt, Axvyle- 
street; Aberdeen, Gio. Bbid and Sons, Union-street ; Montrose, John Beid, High street; Stirling, John 
Gbitbb, 37, King-street : Perth, J. and W. Gk)WANa, High-street ; Dublin, Ponino and Co.. Westmoreland-street, 

BEWARE OF THE COUNTERFEITS. 



LIST OF WORKS 

PDBLISaED BT W. 8. JOHNBON. M; SAINT KABTIN-S LANE, COABIHO CROeai LQRIWBr. 
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he Home Circle is now Re-issued 

to enable New Subscribers to take this popular and 
tisefiil Work from the commeDcomcut with greater fhcility. 
With the fint imniber is prcsuiitud. oratib. a maguifioout 
large Stool Engraviu|f, "SCNDAT BVBNING." 

In Weekly Noe.. One Penny ; Monthly Parts, 6d. ; and 
Volumes, 4s. and 48. 6d^ gilt edges and back. 

This IS a Weekly FamiW Magazine of literature, Sdonct^ 
Domestic Economy, Aits, rractical Information, Needlework, 
Chess, Knowledge, and Eutex-tuinmeut. 

A teork vhkk maif, wiOtovt any fear of raitinff a MteiA, bt 
placed in tJte hands of every member «/ a famity, and nhick hoe 
been htmourtd by eulof/iums f-otu Ua etUire Preae of the United 
Kin^doai, and thoH eminent Judges^ Babon ALDKBaON and 
Sir'TuomasNoon Ta^utouro, Knioht. 



nPhe Ladies' Own Book, a Compaftion 

JL to the Work-Tablc, beautiftilly lUastrated with Original 
Designs, and oontaining elaborate inatructiona in evexy brunch 
of Needlework. 

MontU?T Parts, Sixpence^ and Half>yoarly Volumes, i». 



Hi^e Royal Dramatic Performances 

JL at Windsor Castle, elegantly bound, price £2 2s. (200 
copies only printed,) the Ciomplcte Series of the Pkiys rooently 
represented, by coramoud, before Her Mtjosty the Quoea, His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert, the RoyiU Family, and the 
Court, at Windsor Ciistle ; with Illuminated Titles and Frontis- 
pieoe in Colours, representing the Royal Audience In the 
Rubens' Gallery. The Plays printed ▼erbatim from the au- 
thorized copies, with Fac-similes of the Bills of Performances. 



A DISTINGUISHED STRANGER IN ENGLAND. 

THE American Magazine, edited 
by *'BBOTnER Jonatbav." Tbia Work is issued 
Monthly, and is desigi\ed aa a medium of introducing the 
Wprkaof the best American Writem only, to Engliiih Arusides. 
In it will be found articles flrom the pans of Fknimorb 
Cooper. LoyaricLLow, Wasuingtok Irving. Cullsn Bktant, 
Waldo Emkrson. Edgar A. Pos, Mrs. Bioourkey, Mrs Child, 
Grace Greenwood, etc., etc. The floiitiug wit, gt^MHip, 
humour, and droUery of tho Amcricui pruis is coUocted ttiuier 
tho heiid of "Moxiic Work." Evor^ Number contains a 
splendid Steel Euxravinp: c>f some pramuient view in tho United 
States. Tho " Amoriciui MauMz.inu " will be found a brilliant, 
lively, chatty companion J Monthly, One Shilling. 



hi Ornamental Jfi-apper, 12rno., Price One ShiUhig. 

The Young Chemist ; or. Scientific 
Recreations. By Itesur Howard Paul. A Book tliat 
should bo in the hauda of ovory youth in the laud, ount;muiig 
several hundred pleasing and easy cxpcrimuntii. 



Useful Items. Price Sixpence 
each, containing all the necessary information eadi 
subject can possibly require. 

ETIQUETTE How to conform to the Rules of 

flodety. 

THE COMFLEXIOV..H0W to Produce and Maintain a 

Clear White Skin. 

THE TEETH How to Prosenre and Boautiiy. 

THE HAIR How to Promote^ Preserro^ and 

Keep Luxuriant. 

DRESS How to Adorn tho Penon. 

THE DANCE How to Behave in a Ball-room. 

THE PABTT How to Arrange and Preside. 

THE VISITOE ..How to Receive and Pay ViaitK 

C0TTRT8HIP How to Woo and Whi. 

THE WEDDING ..How to Accomplish all itaAnsAgo- 

manta. 

THE H01fSEWIFS.How toBcoaomlM andOondnctt 

Home. 

THE BABT How to Maaa«s and Baar. 



WOEKS WBITTEir B7 PIERCE EOAV, 

EDITOR OP THE "HOME CTRCLB.* 

*T)obm Hood and Little John; or, the 

X\ Herr^ Men of Sherwood Forest. Super Boyat iro., 
with 35 maguifiocnt Wood Engravings, designed exprMslyfor 
tills edition, with a oorroct Likeness of the Author, 

Weekly, Omk Pknky ; Parts, Sixpence ; One Volume^ 
superbly bound. 

♦Wat Tyler, Super Royal 8vo., with 65 

1 T lari^re Wood Engravings, drawn and executed by 
Artists of celebrity. 

Weekly, One PevifT ; Parts, Sixpexcs ; One Volume^ 
beautifidly bound. 

Quintin Matsys, the Blacksmith of Antwerp, 
Royal 8vo., ehiborataly illustrated with }$xgo Wood 
Eu^n^viiigs. 

\fmk^y» One Penvt ; Parts, FiTErsxo; and in One 
Volumo^ el^lfautly bound. 

London Apprentice and the Goldsmith's 
Daughter of West Chepe ; or the S^-il May Day ; a Story 
of the Times of Bluff King KaL ProAxsely illustrated by laige 
Eugnivinga. 

Weekly, Okk Pkmkt ; Parts, ViviOsval ' 

g:^ OBSER VB.^fheee Workt are never ovt <tf Prrnt. 
Back Itvatiert can idvaye be had at Uu Offietu 

* Be paiticular in asking for the Author's LaBOK Ex>ino*» 
pubiiiihed by W. S. JoHKSDir. 

'■ 'O ' 

The Witch of the Wave. IHustrated. The 
.ervO Prize Novel This startling Romance of the Sea 
will bo found one of the most exciting worica ever isaned in a 
chc;ip form ; it rUxmnds in dlHastur* bv sea and land, perilous 
e}H-ai>cs. fri^'htful explosions, and adventures with pirates; 
jilliVctlier >i most remarkable work. Weekly Nos., One 
Penny ; oomplute in Wnqiper, One ShUling. 



CHILDB£N*S SPELLING, STORT, NATURAL HIJTORT, SONG BOOKS, &c. 

Jack and the Bean Stalk. 12 Wood 'Eu- 

gnrv-intfs. 

Old Mother Hubbard and her WonderfiU 

Do-^". Yo Wood Kngravings. 



Royal- London Primer. Illustrated with <50 

Wood Engiaviuga, 36 pages in wrapper, ISmo. Tv;opcnee. 



Large Penny 4tn. Books, illustrated, colored and 
plain, in wrappers. 

New London Alphabet. 52 Wood Engrav- 
ings. 

Parent's Best Gift for a Good Childl 17 

Wood Engravings. * 

Royal London Primer. ^^ Weed Engra^nngs. 
^ack the Giant Killer. 12 Wc^ Engraving::. 



Blue Be«vrd, or Female Curiosity. 8 Wood 

Ciiidercll'i, or the Little Glass Slipper. 9 

Woo 1 C I'.TMVi'lJiK. 

Dcatli anrl Buri;a of Cock Robin. 17 Wood 



OoKTiiruBD— LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED BY W. S. JOHNSOK. 



Nursery Rhymes. 17 Wood Engravings. 
Cries of London. 15 Wood Engravings. 
Universal Dreamer. 3 Wood Engravings. 
The Gipey Fortune Teller. 7 Wood En- 

Harlequin ABC. 31 Wood Engravings. 



Laxg* Hslf-pnoy Booki, eoloond and iUoftratod, 
12mo. in wrsppen. 

Prince of Wales's Primer. 25 Wood En- 
New London Alphabet. 24 Wood Engrsv- 

tag*. 

CbliHnbine's ABC, 25 Wood Engravings. 
Sleeping Beauty in the Wood. 6 Wood En- 

gi-avmga. 

Jack and the Bean Stalk. 5 Wood Eogsav- 

Jack the Giant Killer. 5 Wood Engravings. 
Blue Beard, or Female Curiosity. 7 Wood 

Cinderella^ or the Glass Slipper. 5 Wood 

Death and Burial of Cock Robin. 8 Wood 

EttgrftTings. 

Cries of London. 15 Wood Engravings. 
Old Mother Hubbard. 15 Wood Engravings, 
Nui-aery Rhymes. 8 Wood Engravings. 



tmali HaXf^penny Books, illvf trated, plain, IBmo. 

in wrappers. 

The Good Chikls Picture Alphabet. 30 

Wood Engravings. 

Natural History of Birds. 9 Wood Engrav- 

iugs. 

Natural History of Beasts. 9 Wood Engrav- 

Sleeping Beauty. 4 Wood Engravings. 
Blue Beard, or Female Curiosity. 4 Wood 

JEUigravings 

Jack and the Bean Stalk. 4 Wood £n- 

gntviuga. 

Niu\sery Rhymes. 8 Wood Engravings. 
Jack the. Giant Killer. 4 Wood Engravings. 
Death and Burial of Cock Robin. 8 Wood 

Old Mother Hubbard. 8 Wood Engravings. 
Cinilcrella and the Glaas Slipper. 4 Wood 

EiigravingB. 

Tlie New Cries of London. 9 Wood En- 

grariugi. 



Broad Sheets of Fun. One Penny. 
Simon Slew's Adventures, 50 humorous Wood 

£j1gravinga» iheet double crown. 

Punch's Comic Guide to the Exhibition. 

Om»Aiii<ng upwardA of 80 Comic IllnstrationB, 8vo., double 

CTDWDa 



ninstFated Fenny Almanacs for 1858. 

Moore's Royal Weather and Prophetic Alma- 
nac. lUuatratad, printed wrapper, with an immeniio txmd 
of information. 

Old Moore's Almanac 8vo., 32 pages, with 

a eorroct and elaborate Liat of all Uie Fairs and Harkets 
in J^laud and Wales. 



Old Moore's Almanac for Scotland and Ireland, 

with the Pairs, Cattle IfarketB, and Trysts in Scotland, 
Ireland, and the Isle of Man, with a Daily Tide Table i9 
nearly forty of tho prinolpal Forts. 

Punch's Comic Almanac. 8vo. double crown ; 

by far tho best for Tacnr humour, wit^ aad Am, containing 
upwards of 70 Comic illustrations. 

Military and Naval Almanac. Illnstrated, 

SyK>. double crown, with 12 laiige Wood BnffraTincs and 
Dacriptions of the principal Wars by Sea ana Laud. 

Commercial Pocket Book Almanac. Adapted 

fi)r general purix>so8. 



Large Fenny Fanoramas, in wxapperf • eolored. 
Kings and Queens of England. 39 Wood 

Golden ABC. With Borders and 28 Wood 

Engravings. 

Death of Cock Bobin. 25 Wood Engravings. 
^^^ I Natural Histoiy of. 25 Wood Eii- 

Bea«tS j graviugs. 

Half-penny Fanoramas, in. wrappen, eolored. 

Mother Hubbard. 14 Wood Engravings. 

Cries of London. 14 Wood Engravings^ 

Nursery Rhymes. 12 Wood Engravings. 

Cinderella. 8 Wood Engi*avings. 

Birds— Natural History of. 12 Wood En- 
gravings. 

Beasts. ditto. 

New London Alphabet. 2S Wood En* 

gmvings. 

Blue Beard. 8 Wood Engravings. 



Half-penny Song Booka, fonr aorta, illnatrated, in 

wrapper. 

Exhibition Songster. 8 pages, eontaining 

all the 2iew and moat Popular Songs. 



Fenny Bong Booka. 
Qrand National Songster. . 32 pages^ in 

wrapper, illiutnited, with Index, cont.iining all the popu- 
lar and fovorite Songs of the diiy, issued ocoisionally in 
Parts, I. to IX. now ready. 

Monster Song Book. With Music and En- 

gtivlnga^ sheet double demy, contains 228 of tho best 
mgs. 

Qrand National Songster. In One Volume, 

OnK SlItLLINO, lUustratod, OONTAINiyO Oke TH0U8AM1» 

BoMcu^ being the loi-gest and best ever yet published. 



In tbe Prea 8, priee Sixpenee each. 
The Songs of Scotland. 

The Naval Songster. 

And viany other Works qf a ffeneral eharacUt ^^i^pUi for <M 

a}id younff. 
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Clara Staklet, at the time of her brother's 
marriage with Mrs. Clifton, believed herself the 
happiest of human beings. The first wish of her 
heart was gratified, and she did not think it 
possible that a more ardent one could quicken 
its pulsations. She loved Edward as a most 
affectionate and tender brother; she admired 
him, too, as the most handsome and graceful of 
men ; and her pride as well as her affection 
exulted in his union with the admired and 
fascinating widow. But after the excitement 
attending the event had subsided, she wondered 
at the dejection that weighed down her spirits. 
She felt that there was a love dearer than that 
of a sister's now gladdening his life, and that she 
must henceforth be satisfied with a secondary 
place in his affections. She had no other brother, 
no sister to supply his place as a companion, and 
poor Clara was often lett to feel a dearth of wluch 
she had never dreamed before. There was some- 
thing, too, in the impassioned character of Grer- 
trude (for thus by her Cliristian name we will 
hereafter designate our former friend of the ''Mob 
Cap") that threw a kind of romance over every 
«cene in which she moved, and Clara, communing 
with her own heart, would sometimes ask her- 
self if she had the same deep capabilities of 
loving, or if the being existed, though yet unseen, 
who could call them into existence. 

An event soon occurred, that gave a new colour 
to her dreams. She was sitting at an open win- 
dow, intently reading, when the unfolding of the 
gate attracted her attention. She started as if 
she had seen a monster, for she knew at the first 
glance that it was a pedlar who was coming in, 
and the sight of one filled her with horror. To 
make the sudden appearance more terrific, he 
carried in his hand a red morocco trunk, almost 
exactly like the one she had so shamefully 
bartered, and unexpectedly recovered. 

" Oh, mother, dear mother !" exclaimed she, 
starting up in dismav, " do not let him come in ; 
I cannot bear the sight of him. Tell him we do 
not want any jewels. I hate — I detest the whole 
tribe of pedlars. I wish " 

A look from her mother checked her rash 
speech. 
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"Rather blame yourself; Clara," said Mrs. 
Stanley, " for a folly, for which I never would 
again upbraid you, if the remembrance of it did 
not make you unreasonable and unjust to others. 
I do not wish you to purchase iewels, but you 
must not be harsh in your refusal." 

"I know I am wrong," answered Clara, 
ingenuously ; " but you know not the agonies of 
remorse the sight of that man calls to my 
recollection." 

Li the meanwhile the pedlar knocked, and 
was admitted by Mrs. Studey, with her usual 
gentle courtesy. He was a young man of quite 
a genteel appearance, and his lon^ dark nair 
shading his lorehead with its shining masses, 
his exceedingly dark complexion, and dark 
piercing eyes, reminded Clara, whose imagina- 
tion was ever on the wing in search of romantic 
resemblances, of the ^psy race. He placed his 
trunk on the floor, and kneeling on one knee, 
opened it without speaking. 

"Do not trouble yourseB;" said Clara, with a 
nervous shudder, as the opening lid displayed tho 
glitter of the iewels ; " we do not wish to pur- 
chase anything. 

" Allow me to show them to you 1" said he, 
with that officious politeness peculiar to his pro- 
fession, "you may be tempted to change your 
resolution." 

"No, no," answered Clara ; "I have made a 
vow never to wear another jewel." 

"Not even a ring ?" said he, with a smile, 
which she thought very bold and sarcastic ; ana 
determined to repel his assurance, she took up 
the book which she was reading, appeared to be 
absorbed by its contents. But the persevering 
pedlar was not so easily repulsed. 

" Will you not look at this beautiful chain ?" 
said he, holding one up so near her eyes that she 
could not but perceive the dazzle of the links. 

"Surely," thought Clara, "he must be my 
evil genius, sent to torment me before my time, 
for my past offence." 

She put the chain back with an impatient 
ge.sture, and an appealing look to her mother to 
rid her of his importunity. 

" My daughter has not the wish, nor I the 
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means, to purchase your ornaments," said Mrs. 
Stanley mildly, but gravely ; "you will probably 
find others in the neighbourhood wno have 
both." 

The young pedlar reluctantly closed his trunk 
and took up his hat, which he had thrown at 
Olara^s feet as he Imelt, and thus given the 
opportunity of seeing the name of " Rover" writ- 
ten on the lining. He observed the direction of 
her eyes, and said, as he swung the hat carelessly 
in his hand — 

'*A very appropriate name, Miss, for one of my 
profession. I believe it was what made me first 
think of becoming a pedlar ; and, as I am 
naturally indolent and fond of variety, I find my 
roving life vastly agreeable at times." 

"You are certainly vastly impertinent," 
thought Clara, as he retreated with a really 
graceful bow and a bold gaze of admiration, 
which displeased Mrs. Stanley veiy much, and 
made her close the door quickly after him, though 
it was a warm summer day. 

" I do not like that man at all, Clara," said 
sdie. after he was gone ; "he is very assuming, 
ana though I reproved you for your vehemence, 
when he first made his appearance, I cannot 
but a^ee with you in thinking that pedlars are 
anythmg but a respectable class of people. A 

Soung, handsome, and apparently intelugent man, 
ke him, to be wasting his time in sndb. an idle, in- 
glorious profession. You were right in checking 
hispresumption, as you did." 

The next day Clara was searching her work- 
basket for some stray articles of sewing, when 
her eyes fell upon a small packet, folded up in 
mnslin paper. 

"I do not remember what I have folded so 
carefdlly in this envelope," said she, as she 
loosened the covering, and a beautifiil diamond 
ring, set in pearl, dropi^ed into her lap. Clai'a was 
lost in astonishment, and examined it again and 
i^in, almost believing it an optical illusion. 
*'How could it get there?" asked she aloud; 
but she was alone, and all the answer she could 
obtain was from her own thoughts. "The pedlar 1 
res, it must have been the pedlar !" She remem- 
bered that lie had taken out some of his jewels, 
and placed them upon the table, and that when 
he put them back, she had heard some paper 
rustling in his hands. This could not have been 
the result of accident, — it must have been a bold 
design, — and Clara blushed as if she had been 
detected in the act of stealing ; recalling his lonff, 
lingering gaze of admiration, and the bright, dark 
eyes whicli, in spite of herself, had rivetted that 
gaze on her memory. 

She could not return the ring — she could not 
keep it ; what should she do? She put it on her 
finger, turned it in the sunbeams, and admired its 
shifting lustre, and delicate setting. That it was 
intended as a token of the admiration his looks 
80 evidently expressed, she could not doubt ; and, 
though she kuew she ought to be indignant at 
the presumption of the act, a throb of gratified 
vanity fluttered in her heart. 

The sound of approaching footsteps induced 
her to restore the ring to the envelope, and when 
her mother entered, she was busily searchinff her 
work-box for her thimble and scissors, and look- 



ing in every direction to avoid the glance that 
might notice the confusion of her own. Shame 
prevented her from mentioning the circumstances 
to her mother, — ^besides, she Sid not wish to ex- 
pose the young pedlar to her resentment for his 
secret homage. 

" I woiider what I have done with my ring 1" 
said she, stooping down that her heightened 
colour might seem the result of the attitude. 

" Your ring ! " repeated JVIrs. Stanley — " what 
ring ] " 

" Oh ! I did not mean ring," cried Clara, 
hastily, " I meant my thimble. But it is too 
warm to be confined to the needle within doors. 
I scarcely ever think of walking now, — Edward 
is not with me." 

" It is true, dear Clara," answered Mrs. Stan- 
ley, "you must feel the want of exercise. But 
you should not linger at home for want of your 
brother, for you must learn to be more indepen- 
dent of him now. Tlie paths are all familiar to 
you, and in our quiet village you can never be 
in danger." 

Clara felt as if she could bless her mother, for 
thus givii^ her a carte-blanche to ramble abont 
by herself, and just now she wanted to think her 
own thoughts ; and her own thoughts were newr 
half so delightful as when she could look up to 
the blue sky, stretching far aroimd her, and the 
green earth beneath her, the lulling sound of 
waters in her ear, and the fragrant breathings of 
the zephyrs on her brow. 

" I will first go to Gertrude," said she to her- 
self, "and, if I find her alone, I will tell her 
about tlie ring, and ask her what I must do." 

Gertude met her at the entrance of the 
avenue, with one of her most brilliant smiles. 

" You are the very person I most wished to 
see," said she. " I nave just received a letter 
from that chivalric cousin of mine, Washingt^m. 
Graham, of whom you have more than once 
heard me speak. He is actually wending his 
way hither, so much charmed is he by the de»- 
cription I have given him of a certain rural 
maiden, whom, perchance, you know. Hear 
what he says himself Clara ?" 

Clara blushed, while Gertande opened the 
letter, and read here and there a x^aragraph of 
its contents — 

" A cheek to blush, an eye to weep, a heart to 
feel, and a mind to kindle — ^these are charms that 
exercise an almost onmipotent sway over my 
wayward spirit. * * Simplicity and sensibi- 
lity constitute what is most lovely in woman. 
When these are combined, as they seem to be 
in this charming new sister of your's, I feel as if 
I could make a pilgrimage to her shrine, and 
glory in surrendering a liberty of which so many 
have vainly attempted to deprive me." 

" Oh, how could you be so unjust to yourself 
and me 1 " exclaimed Clara, ready to cry with 
unaffected vexation. "You know I am the 
veriest rustic in the world. Even in Edwanl's 
company I fear to disgrace him, and how must I 
appear in a stranger's eyes ? I would not meet 
him for the universe after such a " 

Clara hesitated. She did not like to aeeuae 
Gertrude of falsehood, especially when too partial 
kindness had dictatea the act. Grertnide passed 
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her hand over Clara^s throbbing^neck, ft&d Ifoked 
smilingly into her downoaat eyeg. 

'' The sister of Eidward Stanley need not blush 
in the presence of any gentleman of the land — 
never at least for her o^m sake — and do not 
destroy the fiiir web of romance I am weaving 
for you, by false pride or false shame. This 
cousin of mine is doomed to be the hero of your 
destiny, graced aa he is with every quality to 
win and wear a maiden's heart. Since I have 
robbed you of a brother, dear Clara, it is no more 
than fair that I should give you a lover in 
return." 

In vain Clara protested and declared ehe never 
thought of a lover, never wished for one, and en- 
treated her never to mention the subject ; she 
could never more hear the name of Washington 
Graham, without feeling her cheats dyed with 
Qonacious blushes. 

*^ I dare not speak of the ring," thought she, 
^ to Gertrude now. If she haa such magnificent 
views for me, she will be doubtless displeased at 
thepresumption of the gift." 
' With her thoughts strangely confused between 
the blending images of Washington Graham and 
the pedlar, she turned towards the woodland, 
and continued her walk alone. There was one 
favourite spot where the turf seemed greener, 
the sky bluer, and the trees bent their branches 
more lovingly towards those who sought the 
shadow of their leaves than any other, and 
thither Clara directed her steps. She had con- 
cealed the ring in her bosom, resolved to inquire, 
at the earliest opportunity, the route the pedlar 
had taken ; but the opportunity was much neai'er 
than she imagined, for when she reached her 
favourite resting-place, there the identical young 
gentleman was reclining, leaning on his red mo- 
rocco trunlc, his hat lying on tlie grass, and a 
poetical-looking book in h^ hand. 

Clara started back in alarm and shame, at 
thus suddenly finding herself alone with one 
whose pi*esumption the restraining presence of 
her mother hau failed to check. The vouni; man 
^rang upou his feet, but his manner, instead of 
being bold and careless, waa modest and respect- 
ful. 

" Pardon me," said he, " if I have intruded 
upon a spot, which, perhaps, is by right appro- 
priated to yourself. If so, forgive the sympathy 
which drew me hither." 

Clara's alarm subsided at the deference of his 
address, but her embarrassment remained. 

" I have no right here, sir," replied slie, " be- 
yond your own. But since I meet you so unex- 
pectedly, I would wish " Here Clara stam- 
mered ; for in restoring the ring, she knew not 
1x0 w to avoid wounding his feelings, without com- 
promising her own dignity. She drew forth the 
paper, which she had concealed in the foldings 
of her dress, and hamling it toward him, with a 
look which she intended to be cold and severe, 
added, " This ring, which I found on ray table, 
I believe must be youi* property. I was wishiag 
for an opportunity to return it, as it appears to 
be of value." 

^^Do you then scorn my offering?" said he, 
drawing back with an'air of deep mortification ; 
*' was I too presumptuous, in daring to leave this 



little token of the admiration with ¥Ahidi you had 
inspired me ? I know my situation is lowly, 
and those who look upon wealth and station as 
what constitute the man, may re^urd ma with 
contempt ; but there is something in your ooun- 
tenance that encouraged me to think you wem 
above the false prejudices of the world. No ! 
madam, I cannot take back the gift, worthleM 
henceforth if refiised by you. It shall n^tr 
encircle another's finger; but lie in the grass 
beneath our feet, to mingle its peark with the 
dews of night." 

Poor Clara ! assailed by flattery, breathed in 
practical high-flown language, such as she had 
read in books, but never, expected to hear ad- 
dressed to herself— delighted, in the midst of her 
confusion, at meeting with so romantic an inci- 
dent in her hitherto uneventful life— she oould 
not repulse with harshness her humble admirer. 

" It is not from scorn that I refused your 
gift," answered she ; "but you must be ocwaaiouB 
of the extreme impropriety of my permitting 
such freedom in a stranger. Yoiir conduct ia 
very strange, sir — ^very unauthorised." 

'' Is it strange," said Bover, without seeming 
disconcerted by her rebuke, " to admire what is 
beautiful, or unauthorised to wish it our own % 
In my somewhat idle and wandering life, I have 
had leisure to cultivate the taste and imftginataon 
Nature has given me,- and I think I can say, 
mine is no vulgar stamp. Books are my con* 
stant companions, poetry my passion, and Nature 
my study and delight. I am sure I speak what 
is true, and your own heart can bear witness to 
it — there is something congenial to your own 
character in mine. Two kindred souls can read 
each other at a glance, while discordant spirits 
may remain strangers for years." 

He accompanied tlie^e words by a glance such 
as Clara never met before, and it made her heart 
throb, and her cheek kindle. There was a glow, 
too, mantling his own dark cheek, an eloquent 
commentary on the warmth of his language^ She 
cast down her eyes, and thev reeted on the hate- 
ful trunk — ^the badge of the pedlax — and her 
miud all at once took in the ridieuloua position 
in which she was placed. A pedlar for her lover ! 
A stranger whom she had never seen but onee 
before ; and then her mother, gentle as she was, 
had shut the door in his face, incensed at his 
familiarity. Then the vision of the proud 
Wasliington Graham, such as Gertrude had 
depicted, came in dazzling contrast to in- 
crease her mortification. These thoughts, so 
chilling to romance, gave her sufficient com- 
posure to Rj)eak, and resolution enough to speak 
as she ought. 

" I cannot forgive myself for continuing this 
conversation so long. I feel more and more 
sensible of its impropriety. SiiMje you leave me 
no other alternative, you force me to lay your 
treasure where the dews of night will indeed 
deface its lustre." 

She said this in answer to a deprecating mo- 
tion of his hand, as she again held out the 
ring, and dropping it on the grass, she turned to 
depai't, glorying in the conquest she had made 
over the weakness and vanity which tempted 
her to linger and accept an incense as novel as 
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it was pleasing. Bover crushed the ring under 
his feet, and his eye flashed scornfully. 

" I see I am mistaken. Every woman is a 
slave to opinion, and fears to follow the dictates 
of her own heart A fine coat and a fine equipage 
are the only passports to her favor, and provided 
the world approves her choice, it matters not 
whether she is tortured by unkindness, or frozen 
by indiflPerence." 

Clara stopped, for her spirits were roused, and 
she forgot her timidity, that she might vindicate 
herself from such an assertion. 

" Whatever claims you may offer as an indivi- 
dual," said she, " to confidence and respect, you 
must be conscious you have chosen a profession 
that precludes you, by its itinerant habits, from 
the society in which we mingle. I am indeed 
astonished that you are wilBng to pursue it, 
ignoble as it is deemed." 

" If I should tell you the history of my life," 
he answered, more calmly, "you would find, 
perhaps, that I had been a rebellious youth, too 
proud to labor — ^too independent to solicit favor ; 
— ^who wanted to see a little of the world, and 
thought it just as honest and respectable to walk 
through it with a pedlar^s trunk and a clear 
conscience as to wear a lawyer's gown or wield 
a doctor's lancet. But," added he, dismissing his 
sarcastic tone for one of deep feeling, " if you 
dislike me because the world dubs me pecUar, I 
will be anything and everything you please, if I 
may be animated with the hope of one day 
winning your affections. Yet the love that is 
capable of defying any reproach, and encounter- 
ing any obstacle that can trample pride and 
vanity, and the world itself, under its feet, is the 
only love that can satisfy the boundless wishes 
of my heart. If I cannot meet with this, I will 
continue a wanderer through life, dealing in 
tinsel and gewgaws, rejoicing the while in my 
own independence." 

It was impossible for the imaginative and in- 
experienced Clara to listen to these high-wrought 
sentiments, so exactly corresponding to her own, 
without being moved. She could not disdain 
one who laughed to scorn the distinctions of 
society, and who, proud of his inborn wealth, 
asserted his claims to regard as one of Nature's 
aristocrats. In vain she sought to leave him, 
till she had admitted the possibility that he 
might see her again, and haa promised that the 
dread of meetang him should not banish her 
entirely from her wonted walks. 

When alone once more, she wept at her im- 
prudence, and would have given worlds to live 
over again the last hour, that she might recal 
the famt encouragement she had given. She 
knew she was wrong in concealing the circum- 
stance from her mother and brother ; but she 
tried to persuade herself that he would soon 
leave the neighbourhood, and forget his foolish 
admiration of herself, so there could be no 
necessity for revealing what would only expose 
him to their resentment. She avoided, after 
this, liie place where she had met him ; but 
there were other shaded walks, and her mother 
t?old her that her health would suffer for want 
of exercise. It would be impossible to live 
within doors all the time in warm summer 



weather, and it is not strange that she again 
encountered the persevering pedlar, or that the 
dread and the shame that at first oppressed 
her, gradually melted liway in the fascination of 
their romantic and untold meetings. Each time 
she said to herself, " It shall be the last ;" but 
faint and wavering are the resolutions of youth, 
opposed to the growinginfluence of the strongest 
passion of the heart. He no longer carried the 
odious red trunk, and she tried to forget that 
she had ever seen it. When with him it was an 
easy task, listening to such language, and looked 
upon by such eyes, soft, yet bright, so luminously 
dark ! Even the gipsy hue of his complexion 
gave him a wild charm in her eyes, harmonising, 
as it did, with his wandering habits and eccentnc 
character. 

As Clara was walking, lost in these dangerous 
reveries, hesitating whether she should proceed 
where sne was almost sure of meeting one who 
seemed like an invisible being to watch her foot- 
steps, and know whither they were bound, or to 
remain nearer the guardian boundary of homQ, 
she was startled by the sound of horses' feet 
behind her, and it forcibly reminded her of her 
brother's first meeting with Mrs. Clifton, for it 
was precisely the same path, and likewise near 
the sunset hour of day. She turned her head 
involuntary, as the sound came near, and drew 
back as far as the width of the path would 
allow, to permit the stranger and hia attendant 
to pass by. She did this with a quickened 
pulse, for something told her it must he 
Washington Graham. At any rate, he was no 
vulvar rider— for he was mounted on a coal- 
blade horse, splendidly caparisoned, and attended 
by a negro, who rode one of the same raven 
color, whose blackness was contrasted by a 
scarlet saddle-cloth, that almost swept the 
ground. Clara was so dazzled by the magnifi- 
cence of their appearance, and so confused by 
the thought that it was the hero appropriated 
to herself by the splendid imagination of Ger- 
trude, that she did not clearly discern the gentle- 
man's features, though he raised his hat as he 
passed, with a graceml bow, and slackened his 
pace, till he disappeared in the direction of the 
white house on tne hilL 

" What a singular coincidence !" said Clara to 
herself. "Just on this spot did Edward first 
behold Mrs. Clifton, on horseback too, and that 
glance decided his aestiny !" The ardent glance 
of Hover flashed through her memory, and, 
conscious of the struggle of vanity and feeling in 
the heart, she believed herself unworthy of the 
homage it expressed. 

"What can he ever be to me, this proud 
southern stranger," she added, "who comes 
among us like an eastern nabob ? — ^and yet I 
shall be to him an object of ridicule and disgust, 
after Gertrude's glowing description. Had he 
never heard my name, I might escape his notice, 
but now it is impossible." 

While her mind was wrought up to a state of 
feverish excitement, by the anticipated meeting 
with the dreaded stranger, her eyes were fixed 
on the windows of her brother's dwelling, illu- 
minated, as they now were, by the setting sun- 
beams, and she could see the dark outlines of the 
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two riders defined upon them ; then she knew 
that her conjecture was right. Most willingly 
would she have sought some covert in the woods, 
and fed on berries and herbs for weeks to come, 
to avoid the mortification she believed was in 
store for her ; but she fortunately remembered 
she had a mother who was probably, even now, 
waiting her return with anxiety, for the soft 
grey of twilight was beginning to steal over 
sunset's golden tints. 

The next day she received a summons from 
Gertrude, telling her there was to be a general 
gathering of friends to welcome the arrival of 
her cousin, who was all impatience to behold 
the fair rustic whose ima^e was already drawn 
on his fancy in such attractive colors. This mes- 
sage renewed the trepidation of Clara to such a 
degree, that she was tempted to plead a nervous 
headache, as an excuse from attendance. One 
moment she was ready to sink at the thought of 
her being contemned and despised — ^the next 
the pasaibUity that Washington Graham, lordly 
as he seemea, might ca^ a favorite glance upon 
her, unpretending as she was, filled her with 
dread. If so, what would become of poor Bover ? 
And what would Gertrude think if she turned 
coldly away from the attentions of her gifted 
cousin 1 When arraying herself for the occasion, 
she tried to school herself into perfect indiffe- 
rence 'with regard to her appearance ; but in 
vain. She repeated to herself a hundred times 
it was no matter how she looked. She could 
not obtain the stranger's admiration if she would 
—she would not, if she could — still she lingered 
before her mirror, thinking it had never reflected 
a less pleasing image. She was entirely divested 
of ornaments, for she had not forgotten the 
bitter lesson t&ught by the tinsel chain ; but the 
** ornament of a meek and quiet spirit," which 
seeks no praise or fiivo]\ for any outward gifts, 
Clara haa not yet gaLued. The same vanity that 
led her to barter her self-approbation for a paltry 
bauble, now caused her to tremble, in anticipa- 
tion of a stranger's scrutiny. She thought it 
humility, and would have wept at the sugg^ion, 
that one trace of the foible that had latelv cost 
her so dear was still lingering in her heart. 
The green branches were lopped ofl^ but the 
roots still clung to the parent steuL and when cir- 
cumstances favored their growto, were ready 
to shoot forth with new luxuriance. 

When Clara found herself in the illuminated 
drawing-room, she saw nothing, for a few mo- 
ments, but bright spectres floating before her 
eyes, and heard nothing but a ring5« sound in 
her ears — ^loud as the echoes of a tolling bell. 
She had a kind of consciousness that she was 
going through the ceremony of introduction to 
a ^ntleman ; but how he looked and what he 
said, she knew not. He might have been the 
veiled prophet Mokanna, for aught she knew of 
his face, for she never lifted her eyes from the 
carpet, but stood clinging to her brother's arm ; 
her cheeks burning with blushes ; indeed her 
whole fiice, and even her neck, was covered with 
the same crimson hue. Clara knew that the deep 
suflusion she was imdergoing was anything but 
becoming, and this conviction only added to the 
intensity of the glow. The idea that she was 



actually in the presence of the formidable Wash- 
ington Graham, the prophesied hero of her 
destiny, was too overwhelming. He addressed 
her in the common language of courtesv, but she 
could only answer in monosyllables, ana whisper- 
ing to her brother to lead her to a window, he 
drew her away, pitying her confusion, yet vexed 
at her unwonted awkwardness and taciturnity. 

" Leave me here," said she to (xertrude, who 
followed her to her retreat, " there are so many 
people in the centre of the room, that I cannot 
breathe. I will not disgrace you here." 

^ I lert^ leave you, dear Clara, since you desire 
it," answered she, with a calm sweetness of 
manner that operated like a charm in soothing 
Clara's preposterous agitation, "and only re- 
member that while you are just to yourself, you 
can never disgrace us. But for my sake, for 
Edward's sake, try to recover your self-posses- 
sion, and give mj kio«iian the welcome Yhave 
dared to promise him from the sister of my hus- 
band." 

Clara felt the ffentle rebuke conveyed in these 
words, as she folh)wed with her eyes Gertrude's 
retreating fiffure; admiring that surpassing grace- 
fulness whidi distinguiBhed her above au other 
women, she could not but admire still more the 
kindness and forbearance she manifested towards 
one so untutored and wayward as herself. The 
soft evening air that flowed in through the open 
window cooled her fevered cheeksL while the 
circumstance of her being permittea to remain 
quiet much longer than she anticipated, com- 
posed, while it mortified her. She dreaded ob- 
servation — she equally dreaded neglect ; and 
when she saw Washii^ton Graham conversing 
with some ladies on the opposite side of the 
room, without making any effort to disturb her 
solitude, and by their pleased and attentive 
countenances knew that he was saying what 
seemed very agreeable and entertaining, she felt 

" It were better to stand the lightning's shock. 
Than moulder piecemeal on {!he rock." 

She had but a partial view of his face, as it 
was somewhat turned from her, but his figure 
struck her as being remarkably graceful and 
gentleman-like. In a little while he changed 
his position, and her heart palpitated anew, for 
she thought he was approaching her ; but no ! 
he was drawing near his cousin, who, having 
been compelled to take her seat at the harp (an 
instrument which still possessed all the cnarm 
of novelty with her ffaests), was beckoning him 
to her side. Clara, like her brother, was pas- 
sionately fond of music, and Gertrude's always 
thrilled to her very soul. But now a manly 
voice of exquisite melody mingled its deep 
notes with her*s, and both blending with the full, 
breeze-like strains of the harp, ''rose like a 
stream of rich tiistilled perfume." Edward was 
leaning over the instrument in the same attitude 
she remembered to have seen him at Mrs. Clif- 
ton's never-to-be-forgotten jmrty, but then his 
face was pale and his coimtenance dark ; now 
it was lighted up with an expression of fervor 
and happiness as intense as the human features 
are capable of wearing, and Gertrude's eyes, 
floating in liquid radiance, were occasionally 
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lifted to his, beaming with the love she no 
longer sought to bury in the foldings of her own 
heart. 

" Surely," thought Clara, " I have never loved 
Edward, or my nature is too cold to love as she 
does, and yet my very existence seemed bound 
up in his. Can there be a love stronger than 
that which binds together an only brother and 
sister, when that brother, too, exercises a father's 
tender guardianship, in place of him who is laid 
low with the dead f* 

As she asked herself this question, the image 
of Bover seemed to glide before her, and memory 
whispered, " The glance of Rover, when it bends 
on me, expresses the same depth and fire, an.d 
can it be that he loves me more than Edward 1 
aad will he ever fill, and more than fill a 
brother's place within my heart '? Dare I ever 
avow the interest he has inspired to those who 
hafve woven my destiny with tnat of this dazzling 
«tranger ?" 

At this moment the face of Washington was 
turned towards her, and though her vision was 
■omewhat obscured by the tears that involun- 
tftrily 8u£Pused her eyes, she could observe its 
lineaments, and she thought she could trace in 
every filature the pride of wealth and conscious 
Bi^MPiority. His figure was set ofi* by a dress 
of aristocratic elegance ; his hair was arranged 
in careless but graceful waves around his temples, 
reveaHng a forehead, whose unsunned whiteness 
plainly mdioated that he at least was exempt 
nrom the primeval curse of earning his bread by 
the sweat of his brow. The southern sun had 
given to his cheeks a manlier glow, so that the 
idea of effeminacy could never be associated with 
Washington Graham, who looked exactly what he 
-was, a gentleman by nature, bv birth, by wealth, 
and by education. The music had so far subdued 
Clova, and carried her out of herself, that when 
Gertrude again approached her, accompanied by 
her cousin, she received them with less trepida- 
tion, and she ventured to listen and s|>eak, 
though still with her eyes bowed down in " pene- 
trative shame." Had Clara been conscious of 
her own attractions, she would not have suffered 
80 much from self-distrust. She could not know 
them, ibr when she saw herself reflected in the 
looking-glass, in the act of dressing, her features 
were at rest, and there was nothing stiificiently 
striking in their outline, or dazzling in their hue, 
to give her an exalted image of her own loveli- 
ness. She never saw the roses flitting over her 
cheeks, coming and going, and coming {^;ain, 
heralds of the heart's spring-time, or the warm 
and shifting lustre of her eye, when enthusiasm 
or sensibility stirred its peaceful depths. What 
if she had made a conquest of a poor wandering 
pedlar, this magnificent Washington Graham was 
a very different kind of person, and the idea that 
he would look upon her with' admiration or 
love was too absurd to be admitted, and it would 
certainly expose her to the ridicule of all her 
aoqnaintanees, if it were but known that it had 
ever entered into her mind. But when she was 
imce more alone in her room, and reflected on 
the events of the evening, though filled with 
mortifieation at her own want of self-control, she 
rejoiced she had stood the ordeal without any 



open violation of decorum, and without incurring 
any visible marks of contempt. The thought 
that she had been seen, and that the illusion 
created by (Jertrude was consequently dispelled, 
was very comforting to her. Another thought 
gave her a feeling of delight and BeIf-approb»- 
tion ; why she could not define — ^Rover lost 
nothing in her estimation in comparison with 
the elegant southerner. She would rather live 
over again the moments passed with him in the 
midst of Nature's loveliness, stolen and hurried 
as lAiey were, and always accompanied with the 
dread of detection and the consdouaness of act- 
ing a clandestine port, than spend a thousand 
such evenings as this-— so cold, constrained, and 
formal. Clara was a mystery to herself— foolish 
girl that she was, to find a happiness in contem- 
plations which should fill her with sorrow and 
self-reproach 1 The next day Gertrude came to 
her with a congratulating smile. 

"I feared last night, dear Clara," said she, 
" when you acted the part of the blushing auto- 
maton, that my character as prophetess was more 
than endangered — that it was lost. But cousin 
Washington declares himself enchanted with that 
very bashfulness and simplicity that deprived 
you of your native grace. He is so sick of the 
artificial glare of fashionable society, so weary of 
glitter and display, his eye reposes with delight, 
as he expresses it^ on the soft green of your 
character. 

"Stop," cried Clara, "you do but mode me. 
His practised tongue may well utter the language 
of flattery, but do not, dearest Gertrude, solicit 
his admiration for me. To gratify your affection 
he may profess an interest I know he can never 
feel. You know not how wounding is the thought 
that I should be forced, as it were, upon the 
particular notice of a gentleman like himu." 

"Believe me, Clara," answered Gertrude, 
earnestly, " I will do nothing to wound your 
delicacy or pride. I will say nothing more at 
present, leaving it for time to unfold events 
which I trust will justify all I have ventured to 
express ; one thing only let me ask— what think 
you of my vaunted cousin ?" 

"I have no distinct impreasion left on my 
mind," answered Clara, so deep was the em- 
barrassment that oppressed her; "he appeared 
to me like something bright, lofty, and cold." 

" Oh," said Gertrude, " vou do not know him 
yet. Beneath that somewnat cold exterior, the 
result of a premature experience of the world's 
heartlessness, there is a depth of feeling known 
only to those who see him free from the restmints 
of society. Handsome, intellectual and rich— 
romantic, too, in the best sense in whic^ that oft 
perverted word is used—- I should not think it 
possible that Washington Gmham could fail to 
win a young and disengaged heart like your's." 

The soft blush that had hitherto coloured tiie 
cheek of Clara was pale to the crimson that now 
dyed its surface. 

"He leaves us to-morrow forafewdi^s," eon- 
tinned Gertrude, " and when he returns, I hope 
to see all my fondest wishes realized." 

Clara breathed as if recovering from a fit of 
the nightmare. She pleaded every excuse to be 
permitted to remain at home that evening. BtA 
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had & nervous headache, she waa unfit to appear 
in oompaiij, she did not like to leave her mother 
alone ; in ahort, she gave twenty reasons, any of 
which was in itself quite sufficient. 

^^My head really does ache,*' said Clara, after 
Qertrude'a departure, " and I think a walk in the 
fresh air will revive me ; though unfit for com- 
pany, I am not ashamed of bem^ seen by the 
cattle and the birds." How she di8xx)Bed of her 
objections to leave her mother aJione, remained a 
mystery even to herself. She had never met 
Hover in the path in which she now walked, and 
he could not Know the direction she had taken ; 
vet she started when the wind moved the 
branches or the birds flew rustling through the 
leaves, as if these accustomed sounds were the 
harbingers of coming footsteps. She was xuor 
wilting to acknowledge to herself the disappoint- 
ment that weighed upon her spirits ; but not 
finding in her walk the exhilarating influence she 
anticipated, ahe turned her face homeward. 

^'He has probably heard of the arrival of 
Washington Graham," thought Clara^ "and 
believes me paying homage to his wealth and 
pretensions^ He does me injustice, but it is no 
matter. Better, far better that we should never 
meet again — Sot he can never be any thing to 
me. Edward would not disdain his poverty, for 
he himself was once poor. But a pedlar ! Mrs. 
Clifton would not have married Edward if he 
had been an itinerant pedlar." 

Just as Clara had nnished these reflections, 
which breathed more of pique than she was 
aware o^ ahe heard a sudden crashing among 
tlie boughs, and the pedlar himself bounced into 
the path, his dark comi^exion glowing from the 
n^ddity of his motions, and his eye sparkling 
with more than its wonted fire. 

'^ I feared that I might be forgotten," said he ; 
"but 1 see that 1 have wronged you — yet if 
village rumour has been true, it is a hopeless 
devotion, an act of still greater presumption. It 
says that a strainer of wealth and distinction, 
coDspiououfl for tne display and pride of his 
appearance, 'ib come hither for the sole purpose of 
aoaressiug and wedding Clara Stanley. It aays, 
too, that he will not awlress her in vain." 

The characteristic openness and boldness of 
this address left Clara no room for evasion. She 
did not wish to acknowletjge its truth — she wouM 
not give utterance to a falsehood. Unpractised in 
the arts which could teach her the way of extri- 
cation, ahe stood silent and embarrassed, wishing 
the good people of the village would find some- 
thing elae to talk about besides the Stanleys, 
whose eoncems seemed to interest them so much. 

" You are silent, Qara," cried he, in an altered 
tone ; '^ yoa do not deny it, and Heaven forbid 
yon should, if for once village gossip has spoken 
the truth. I have no r^ht to reproach you — 
you have professed nothing — promised nothing 
--aad yet I feel as if I were waking from the 
sweetest and brightest dream that ev^ glad- 
dened the heart of man — the dream of imagined 
perfection." 

Clara's heart swelled under the ooDBcioasness 
of injustice, and she would have made an indig- 
jumt reply, but the deeo dejection of hia counte- 
-aanoe and air inspired ner with pity. 



^' If I deserved upbraiding from you," said ahe^ 
^' I should not, at this moment, be dreading the 
reproaches of all whom I love. Whatever may 
be said of this stranger's visit, his coming can 
never influence my feelings towards you." 

The last words were uttered in a tremulous 
voice. She began to feel as if she had forsake^ 
the " guide of her youth," and rashly given her 
happiness into a stranger's keeping. In the 
true spirit of a heroine, though true only to the 
impulse of Nature, she covered her face with her 
hands, and, sitting down at the foot of the tree 
beneath which they were standing, tried to think 
herself miserable ; but strange as it may seem, 
a thrill of delight still penetrated her heart, from 
the conviction that she was beloved. Nothing 
was more natund, from the lowly position she 
had assumed, for Kover to kneel at her side : 
and he did kneel in exactly the same graceful 
attitude in which she first beheld him, when he 
bent to display his jewels to her admiring gaze ; 
but Clara had forgotten all that, and she soon 
forgot everything else but the words he breathed 
into her ear, and the looks that bore wLtness 
to their sincerity. 

The next morning, as she was tying up some 
wandering vines, that answered all the purposes 
of jalousies to the window, she heard the tramp- 
ing of horses' feet, and Wadbington Graham, oa. 
hia raven black horse, accompanied by his black 
attendant, with the red saddle-cloth sweeping so 
magnificently on either side, \vas seen paasis^ 
by. He lifted his hat, and bowed till his hair 
almost touched his horse's flowing mane, then 
rode rapidly by. Clara thought of the Black 
Knight in Ivanhoe— of Ivaimoe himself, and 
almost expected to see the days of tournaments 
and Queens of Love and Beauty revived in all 
their semi-barbaric splendour. 

" He is certainly very, very graceful," said 
she, shading her eyes to catch the last glimpse 
of his knight-like figure, yet vexed at being 
forced to bring him in lonily contrast to the con- 
temned Hover, assured that in everything but 
outward show, Rover transcended the southern 
nabob. ^^ But I dare say he is very proud, and 
the maiden that he wUl wed must also be proud 
and rich, as ahe will be beautiful and accom- 
plished." And with a half-suppressed sigh at 
the inequalities of Fortune's gifts, she resumed 
her occupation, which naturally led her thoughts 
back to rural Ixfe and cottage scenes, and it wvs 
not loi^ before she was indulging most heroic 
scorn for every joy d^)ende£db on wealth or 
fortune. 

Clara sat one evening alone with her mother, 
her head b^it over her work. Whenever she 
was thus employed, her secret weighed heavily on 
her hearty and the dread of detection was never 
absent from her mind. If Mrs. Stanley addressed 
her suddenly, ahe would start and turn pale — ^if 
she looked upon her intently she would tremble 
and blush, and somyetimes she would talk at 
random, and commit a thousand inconsistencies. 
She rejoiced at the entrance of a neighbour, for 
it saved her the trouble of talking, and left her 
to the indulgence of her own thoughts. Mrs. 
Morton^ the lady who now made her appearaneey 
was only desirous of Usteners^ for ahe came ladefi 
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with news she was eager to impart before she 
could be forestalled in the office. 

" This is a very unpleasant affair about that 
young pedlar," said Mrs. Morton ; " have you 
heard of it 1" 

Clara's ears tingled at these words, and she 
held her breath to listen. Mrs. Stanley expressed 
her ignorance, and Mrs. Morton proceeded : 

^ You recollect that a shocking murder and 
robbery were perpetrated, not very long since, 
in an adjoining town, and that great rewards 
were offered for the apprehension of the mur- 
derer. It seems they have discovered a gang of 
pedlars, who are going about murdering and 
plundering in every direction. Some one who 
Knew the gentleman who has been lately mur- 
dered, says he can swear to one of the watches 
among the jewels of the young pedlar who has 
been sauntering about here. He says he has 
seen it in the gentleman's possession, and has no 
doubt he is both a robber and a murderer. They 
have taken up the young man upon suspicion, 
and he is now confined in jaiL The probability 
is he will be hunff." 

^ It is indeed shocking to hear of such crimes," 
replied Mrs. Stanley, ^ when the actors, too, are 
brought so near our own homes. I thought there 
was something very suspicious about that young 
man, and I feared he might be troublesome 
tons." 

She looked at Clara as she spoke, but she 
seemed to take no interest in the conversation, 
remaining perfectly still, with her head bowed, 
so that the lamp sn6ne brightly on the ringlets 
that shaded her face, leavmg her features in a 
fitiU deeper shade. 

While Mrs. Morton went on with earnestness 
and volubility, describing aU she knew of the 
event in exaggerated colors, Clara rose softly 
and left the room. She stepped cautiously 
through the passage, and down tne steps, opened 
the gate with a noiseless touch, and then ran 
ike lightning through the street. It was a 
moonlight night, and she could see her own 
shadow flitting on every wall, lengthening into 
spectral dimensions, as she flew on, as if the 
avenger of blood was behind. She slackened 
not her pace, even while ascending the hill on 
which her brother's house was situated, nor 
paused till she reached the avenue of trees that 
stood in long stately lines in front of the mansion. 
For a moment she stopped, and looked back at 
the light that glimmered from her mother's 
window, like a solitary star, luring the wanderer 
home-— then renewing her flight, she found her- 
self all at once in the presence of Gertrude, who 
was sitting alone in her chamber, little dreaming 
-of so strange an interruption. She rose in 
omspeakable alarm at Clara's entrance, whose 
appearance fully justified the feeling. Her face 
was of ashy paleness, her lips parted and 
quiverine, and ner long hair hung unbound over 
her shoulders in damp clinging masses. 

''Clara, dear Clara," exclaimed Gertrude, 
^ tell me what has happened ! You know no- 
thing of Edward % Speak !" 

'' Is Edward gone 1 Thank heaven !" uttered 
Clara, and sinking into a chair she burst into 
tears. Gertrude threw her arms around her, 



and held her sobbing head around her bosom, 
till, like a wearied child, she gradually ceasea 
her tears. The hot pressure on her brain seemed 
loosened, but there was anguish in her heart. 
There was but one sound in her ears — ^ He will 
in all probability be huns 1" There was but one 
image^fore her eyes-Uover, a d^ing victim to 
a fake accusation. She believed hun as guiltlesa 
of crime as her own brother was, and the one 
strong purpose of her soul was to liberate him, 
at the hazard of her own liberty, and life itself, 
if it were necessary. She had read of Helen 
Mar, who followed into captivity the Scottwh 
chieftain ; of the devoted Lavalette, who effected 
tiie escape of her husband from the walls of a 
prison, by clothing him in her own garments, 
and assuming his bondage instead. Impulse 
and action were almost simultaneous with Clara. 
She stopped not to think of the censure of the 
world, the reproaches of her friends. Bover in 
priBon— exjKMed to an ignominious death, alon» 
filled her mind. The circumstances of Edward's 
absence, who had been called away upon some 
unexpected business, was fiivourable to her 
design, for she was sure of the oo-operation of 
Gertrude. 

^ Dear Gertrude," said she, '' I caiinot tell you 
the cause of my grie^ but if vou love me, do not 
refuse what I am going to ask of you." 

'' I do love you, Clara, for more than your owib 
sake ; and mysterious as you are to-niffht, I am. 
ready to promise that whatever you ask shall be 
granted, assured that it will be nothing but what 
justice may require and affection bestow." 

^ Thanks — a thousand thanks !" cried Clara. 
^ Then, quick, dear Gertrude, lend me the doak,. 
hood, and mob cap, which you wore when Edward 
first met you, and say not a word of what yoa 
have done to a human being. Oh ! Gertrude* 
you look as if you were going to deny me ! " ana 
Clara clasped her hands supplicatingly together^ 
as if her life depended on the boon. 

*' I would do any thine but suffer you to expose 
yourself to danger," said Gertrude, a bright ray 
flittinff over her face at meeting a spirit so con- 
gemafto her own; "any thing that will not 
serve as a barrier to separate you hereafter from. 
Washington Graham." 

"Talk not of Washington Gnham," cried 
Clara, impatiently, " I thmk not of him, I care 
not for him — nor is there danger to me. Hasten I 
I will do nothing but what your own generous^ 
uncalculating heart would prompt me to do." 

Gertrude withdrew a moment, and returned 
with her masquerade dress, which she kept as a. 
precious memento of her life's most romantic 
scenes. "My Clara," said she, as she entered, 
" the siffht of these makes ine almost wish I kad 
again the task of winning the heart which I first 
learned to prize beneath their muffled shades. 




" Tell me," cried Clara, as she hastily wrapped 
her youthful person in the ancient cloak, "if 
Edward had been in danger before you married 
him, what would you have done to save >iiTn r* 

"What would I have done !" repeated Ger- 
trude, passionately, " I would have died to save 
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Mm. Had I ten thousand lives, I would peril 
them all for him at this moment, so entirely, so 
devotedly do I love him." 

Clara could have worshipped her for this burst 
of enthusiasm, sanctioning as it did her own 
puiposed devotion, and with firmer hand she 
tied the mob cap under her chin, put on the 
green spectacles, and drew the ho(xl over her 
head. Notwithstanding Clara's distress, Ger- 
trude could not forbear smiling at her antiauated 
little figure, wondering whether she had ever 
looked as obsolete herself. ^Now speed thee, 
dear Clara, and heaven bless thy purpose, what- 
ever it may be," cried she, leading her down the 
steps of the piazza. 

Clara was obliged to gather her cloak round 
her, as it trailed on the ground, and impeded her 
walking. Then she recollected, that if so aged a 
person as she appeared to be, were seen running, 
it would excite suspicion, and she tried to &shion 
her movements to the character she had assumed. 
She met several bom who terrified her by hal- 
looing in her ear, "Good night, grandmother — 
what will you take for your spectacles ? " With- 
out turning her head, she wdked on with quicker 
steps till she arrived at the prison. She had 
been there before to visit a poor black woman, 
who was very sick, and who had been accused 
of an attempt to poison a white family. She 
died in prison, and ner innocence was proved too 
late. Sue knew the gaoler, too, a simple, kind- 
hearted man; and when in flattering accents, 
which might well pass for the trembung utter- 
of age, she requested admittance to the 
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pedlar (that hateful name almost choked Clara, 
for she nad never breathed it aloud since she 
had first known Hover), the ffood gaoler imme- 
diatelv granted her admission. Bover was 
seated in a remote comer of the gloomy apart- 
ment, his head resting on his hand, the dim 
light scarcely defining the dark outlines of his 
^Lgare, He raised his dark eyes upon her en- 
trance, and thev flashed with lamp-like brilliancy 
through the shades that suirounded him. He 
was in danger and disgrace, and Clara felt that 
if she had resolved to act a heroic part, she 
would do it in the true spirit of a herome. She 
drew near him without speaking, while he, with 
the courtesy which adorns a prison as much as 
a drawing-room, rose and offered her his seat, 
wondering what good old lady was so kind as to 
visit him m this extremity. Clara sunk into the 
chair, and satherin&^ ^^urace now the critical 
moment had arrived, untied the strings of her 
cloak and cap, and emerged from the disguise 
like the brignt evening sUur from behind a grey 
cloud. 

"Clara Stanley, by all that is lovelv!" ex- 
claimed he ; and tne graceful pedlar knelt at her 
feet.^ A bnght triumphant smile played about 
his lips. "Welcome imprisonment, danger, and 
death itself, if thev bring with them consolations 
like this. You believe me innocent, then?" 
added he, " or, deeming me guilty, have come to 
pity and — " 

**To save !" interrupted Clara, "to save, be- 
lieving you innocent* In this apparel you can 
pass out imdiscovered, and fly the wretches who 
seek your lifb. As for me, there is no danger. 



They will release me as soon as they learn that 
I am here." 

" What ! leave you here alone in this dismal 
place the long dark night, exposed to present 
suffering and future calumny, that I may elude 
dan^er^ which, after all, are'imaginary, for m^ 
life IS in no peril ! I can produce such proofs 
of my innocence as will cover my accusers with 
shame. No ! no ! I cannot leave this cell. It 
is transformed into the garden of Eden — since I 
have here learned what I have hitherto dared 
to doubt, the truth, the tenderness, the heroism, 
of woman's love." 

" And shall I have braved everything in vain ?" 
cried Clara; imploringly. "Your innocence will 
serve you nothing when law in its strength is 
once aimed against you. Even in this very cell, 
I saw a poor creature breathe her last, accused, 
though guiltless, condemned and broken-hearted. 
And I shall be as safe here as in my own chamber. 
The gaoler knows me — ^my mother has been kind 
to his children, and he will be kind to me ; I shall 
immediately be released* What ! still unyielding ? 
Have you upbraided me for coldness and pride, 
and fear of tne world's censure ? — ^but who now 
is cold and proud, and unwilling to incur a debt 
of gratitude 1" 

Kover fixed his steadfast gaze on Clara's now 
glowing countenance. She seemed transformed. 
Her eyes, that had always bowed abashed be- 
neath the beams of his, were rivetted intently on 
his face — and the hand which had never willingly 
been abandoned to his hold, now clasped his, in 
the energy of her address. 

" Clara," said he, and his voice trembled with 
deep emotion, "this is no time for deception— on 
one condition only will I fly. Should my fame 
be cleared, and my character proved upright and 
pure, will you allow me to declare my love before 
the worlcl, and consent to unite your fate to 
mine, however poor and lowly I may be 1" 

"I will consent to any thms that obtains a 
mother's sanction," repued Cmra, in low but 
firm accents ; then snatching up the cloak, and 
throwing it over his shoulders, she entreated him 
to hasten, as footsteps were heard echoing through 
the passage. There was no time to be lost, and 
he hastily gathered the folds of his cloak around 
him ; but when he bent his head for the mob 
cap and spectacles, unconquerable mirth struggled 
with the tumultuous feehng excited in his bosom. 
Even Clara, though wrought upon by a t}iousand 
fears, could not forbear laughing at the ludicrous 
effect of the head-dress ; then she wept to think 
she could have laughed at such a moment. She 
was sure that Madame Lavalette did not laugh 
when she liberated her husband from the gloomy 
Concierge, and he must have looked equally 
grotesque in her French mantle and veil. The 
cold sound of the turning key banished every 
thought but her separation from Eover. "And 
now, whispered she, " Rover, fiirewell — ^take the 
wings of the morning, that pursuit may be vain." 

'The grey folds of the cloak were for one 
moment wrapped closely around her, and a soft 
deep voice murmured m her ear, — "Farewell, 
generous, noble, and devoted Clara ! Your holy 
confidence shall never be betrayed. You shall 
yet find me all your trusting heart believed." 
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The door slowly creaked open. Clara spraog 
into the darkest comer of the cell, while the 
prisoner passed out to the gaoler, who remained 
on the outer side. She trembled, for she distinctly 
heard the latter mutter, as he fumbled about the 
keyhole, " The old woman might have had the 
manners to speak to a body. She strode by me 
ajs fierce as a dragoon. I wonder what she 
wanted of the pedlar. Fll go in and see if aU is 
«afe." 

He re-opened the door, looked round the cell, 
and was about to close it, when returning and 
shading his eyes with his hand, '^ I thought I saw 
white in this comer. As sure as I am alive it is 
& woman ! Bless my stars, if it is not Miss Clara 
Stanley ! 

Clara^s first impulse was to rush by him and 
escape through the open door; her next was 
to remain and pre vent nim firom pursuing Rover. 

" Why, where is the pedlar?" cried he, looking 
from side to side in amazement and dismay. '^ Ah, 
ha ! I knew what made the old woman walk ao 
last. But 1*11 catch him vet." 

" No, no ! " exclaimed Clara, springing forward, 
and holding him by the arm. "You cannot be 
so cruel. He is innocent, and you might have 
his life to answer for." 

^ '* But it is as much as my place is worth to let 
him go," said the gaoler, struggling to &ee him- 
self from Clara^s hold, whose slender fingers 
seemed gifted with wondrous strength. 

" It is a cruel office," cried Clara, " and I would 
not wish to keep it ; and if you do lose it you 
shall have a better one instead. My brotner 
«hall exert his influence, and you shall not be 
blamed. Dear, good gaoler! do not be angry, but 
remain quiet here. I never asked a favour of 
you before, and you have said my mother has 
been kind to you." 

" So she has, and a blessed woman she is," 
replied he ; " and so have you, too, as to that 
matter ; but what makes you take on so about it ? 
Is that young pedlar any kin of your's 1" 

" No," answered Clai^ blushing ; " but I knew 
he was innocent^ and I pitied him — sorry, indeed, 
should I be, if I could not be kind to any but my 
own kindred." 

Clai'a continued her pleadings, and in short, as 
the gaoler toid, had "such ataking, coaxing way, 
there was no gettii^ away from her," so that 
she at lost persuaded him to let the matter rest. 
And suffer it to be supposed that the prisoner haa 
broke Ibose from confinement. He promised, too, 
to say nothing about her agency, and to permit 
her to depart unmolested. 

" But you must not go bare-headed and bare- 
ne^ked through the damp air,^' said he, "the 
folks will thiii you crazy. Stop till I get you a 
bonnet and shawl of my wife's. I can get them 
without disturbing her, and you can send them 
'back in the morning." 

Clara thanked him for his consideration, and 
the fear of being taken up for a crazy woman 
induced her to accept the offer. But when he 
brought her a wonderful-looking shawl, flowered 
all over with beasts and birds, and a straw bon- 
net which looked as if it had survived a himdred 
fashions, she feared the danger still existed, and 
that she would lose her own identity in the vari- 



ous transformations of the evening. The good- 
natured gaoler laughed heartily, aiKl said "There 
was a good deal in things belonging to a person, 
and fiUing them, after aU, for they became his 
wife mightily." 

Clara showered down her blessings upon him, 
and returned home, while, like Collinses JPafisioni^ 

"By tuns she felt her glowing mind 
Dlsturb'd, delighted, nlaod» reftned.** 

"How shall I meet my mother?" thought 
she, when she reached her own door, and she 
stood on the threshold pale and trembling. The 
exultation of having performed a generous action 
no longer buoyed up her spirits with unna- 
tural excitement. She felt that she was a 
daughter, acting independently of a mother's 
sanction, and she shrunk from the terrors of her 
penetrating gaze. A glance through the window, 
from whicn the light streamed in glimmering 
T&yB, relieved her worst fears. She saw lier 
mother quietly seated at a little work-table, her 
Bible opened before her, entirely absorbed by its 
sacred pages. Clara was too much accustomed 
to pass her evenings in her chamber, for her ab- 
sence to excite observation, and Mrs. Stanley 
usually sat up till a late hour, the tranquillity of 
the night harmonising with her chastened and 
religious tone of character. Clara stole softly 
up stairs, hastily divested herself of her strange 
attire, and, smoothing down her disordered locks, 
endeavoured to compose herself to rest. But 
no slumber that night visited the couch of Clara. 
Her nerves were unstrung. The singing of the 
wind against the window made her at»rt from 
her pillow. The clouds drifting over the moon 
seemed the shadows of horsemen in the fleetneas 
of pursuit. 

The flight of the pedlar became a matter of 
three days' wonder in town, during which time 
active measures were taken to discover the plaoe 
of his retreat, but in vain. Intelligence was re- 
ceived, just as they had given up the pursuit as 
hopeless, that the real murderer was appre- 
hended, who, by a voluntary confession of his 
crime, had exonerated the young pedlar from 
the slightest imputation of guilt, vmo again made 
his appearance in the village, the hero and lion 
of the day. But what was the afitonishment of the 
good people when it was reported that Clasa 
Stanley was actually going to be married at her 
brother's, where a splendid wedding w;aB to be 
given, and then they were to start off to some 
distant place, where the pedlar was to give up 
his profession, and try to pass off for a gentleman. 
There was more reality and truth in these re- 
ports than is generally the case in village gossip. 
The nuptials of Clai*a and young Bover were 
in fiiU preparation, through the i^nence of tibie 
all-conquering Oertrude. Edward and Mrs. 
Stanley were induced to yield their cona^dt^ 
Bover declared his resolution of r^inquishing 
his present course of life, and embracing some 
honourable profession, in which the energies of 
his mind could be called into exercise, andClaxa, 
who was, perhaps, a little disappointed at 
things going on so smoothly, where she expected 
so much opposition^ expressed her willingness to 
go with hun to the world^s end, if it were neoes- 
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She ahviiiik from the idea of a Imdal f6»- 
iiTJii, bnt Qertrude insisted upon aramging every 
thii^ her own way. 

"If," said she, "you hare shown youwelf su- 
perior to the prejudices of the world, in the in- 
dependence of your choice, let it see that you 
gioiy in acknowledging it." 

But when she would have lavished upon her 
those tasteful gifts affection loves to bestow on 
such occasions, Clara put them from her, refus- 
lag to wear any thing more adorning than a 
plain muslin robe. 

" If I am to be the bride of a poor man," said 
she, " the decorations of wealth are not for me." 

She thought she had subdued every trace of 
her once besetting sin ; but whem she sat in her 
own room, overcome by those feelings which 
press home on the heart of the most thoughtless 
on their bridal day, she saw the unexpected ap- 
parition of Washington Graham sweeping by on 
his raven black horse, in all the pride of con- 
scious wealth and aristocracy, she turned away 
from the siffht in mortification and dismay. 

" Gertrude must have known of his coming," 
said she, brushing away the tears that trembled 
on her cheek, " and yet she gave me no warning. 
I cannot bear that he should be present, to lo(^ 
down in scorn on one equal, if not superior to 
him in every gift of nature and of God. May 
Bover forgive me this last lingering moment of 
weakness, unworthy of her wo is blest with a 
heart like his." 

The shades of evening came on, and Clara, in 
her robe of unadorned white, with the bridal 
rose wreathed in her hair, was waiting, with 
palpitating hexurt, the anticipating summons. 
She was already at her brother's, in an apart- 
ment adjoining the drawing-rooms, which were 
fast filling with guests. 

"I am proud of my sister," exclaimed Ger- 
trude, kisaingiier cheek, now pallid fix>m agita- 
tion. 

" Be not angry, dear Clara ; thoufifh I have 
pleaded the cause of Bover with all the interest 
so romantic a love could inspire, I cannot but 
feel for my cousin. Washington Graham is here 
returned once more to devote himself to the task 
which I once dared to promise him would prove 
successful." 

" Never, never mention his name to me again," 
cried Clara, " nor seek to raise m me emotions 
which sometimes triumph over my better natm*c. 
I have been the child of vanity, and once sacri- 
ficed even my integrity to vain display and 
heartless ambition. And now, when I have been 
struggling with my in-dwelling enemy, in the 
stren^h of disinterested love alone, and feel as ;f 
I had come off conquering, let not your hand, 
Gertrude, supply my vanquished foe with new 
arms to rob me of my victory." 

The sudden unfolding of the doors prevented 
Gertrude's reply. A flame of light poured its 
effulgence into Clara's eyes, and every thing 
swam in confusion before her gaze. The room 
appeared to turn round with a circular motion, 
and every figure to blend together in strange 
confusion. Sie^ was. only conscious of beinff led 
forward into the centre of the room by a hand 
that trembled as much as her own, and of hear- 



ing a buzoing sound around her like the murmur 
of many voices. 

" Be not dismayed, dear Clara !" said the brides- 
groom, in a low voice, in her ear, " your generous 
confidence shall never be betrayed." 

Clara, who had been gradually raising her 
eyes from the flo<Mr. as they recovered the sense 
of vision, perceived that every face was turned 
towards the bridegroom, with a stare of amaze- 
ment. It w«8 more than curiosity ; it was 
wonder, mixed with inoredulity. Involun- 
tarily following the direction of their glances, 
she raised her eyes to the face of him on whose 
arm she was leaning, and a wild exclama- 
tion escaped her lips. It was Washington 
Graham that supported her: Washington 
Graham, with all that high-bred elegance of 
dress and manner, which distinguished him from 
all others. The waving hair carelessly shading 
the brow of marble whiteness, the complexion, 
the air, were Washington Graham's ; but the 
dark, lustrous eyes, whose glance had so often 
thrilled to her very soul, and which were now 
bent on her pale, bewildered countenance, were 
the eyes of Rover. 

" Clara, dear Clara 1" cried he, "the hue of the 
gipsy, the garb of the pedlar, alone ore wanting, 
but the faith of the lover — ^the vows of the 
bridegroom, remain. Forgive the deception I 
have practised, in concert with my romantic 
cousin here, whose guardian genius has been 
constantly exerted in my behalf, to prove whether 
I could be loved for myself alone." 

" Yes," added Gertrude, turning towards the 
company with inimitable grace, thus diverting 
their attention from Clara's unconquerable emo- 
tion, "suffer me to finish the explanation, I 
know all our friends are interested in hearing. 
My cousin came hither, disgusted with recent 
proofs of the treachery of those who were 
attracted towards him by itie mere distinctions 
of wealth and fortune, and laying aside their 
gaudy trappings, he assumed the disguise of a 
poor and lowly man." 

"But what upon earth made him think of 
passing off for a pedlar 1" exclaimed an old lady, 
who had been rubbing her spectacles half-a- 
dozen times, to see if she could see distinctly. 
Every one smiled at the stidden interrogation. 

"I had written to him." rejoined Gertrude, 
" of Clara's history, and ot her invincible horror 
of the very name ; and he, in the proud confi- 
dence of his own unborrowed excellence, resolved 
to encounter the most obdurate prejudices, that 
he might have the glory of conquering them. 
How he has succeeded, your own congratulating 
hearts can now bear witness." 

"But I can't, for my life, think," continued 
the persevering old ladv, " why she didn't find 
him out. I know nobody would have deceived 
me in that way." 

Gertrude spoke in a low voice to Washington 
Graham, who, gently withdrawing from the 
tremblinc hand that clung to his arm for sup- 
port, smued and left the apartment. Clara fol- 
lowed him with her eyes, as if she feared he was 
about to vanish like the phantasmagoria of a 
dream, and there was a dead pause in the whole 
assembly. In a few minutes the door reN)penedy 
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and a young man appeared, dressed in a plain 
Buit of the darkest green, his hair combed in 
shading waves over his darkened brow, his com- 
plexion tinged with the same gipsy dye — 
" Rover !" exclaimed Clara, and sprang forward 
with a bound of irrepressible delight. Every 
remaining doubt vanished, and she wept in the 
fullness of her joy. 

The old lady put on her spectacles, and looking 
close in his face, declared sne would never have 
known him from Adam— only there was a sort 
of a look out of the eyes, that was like nobody 
else in the world but himself. 

There was now a general rush of congratula- 
tion towards Clara, and she was alm(»t smo- 
thered with caresses from those, who, a few 



hours before, thought it would be a disgrace to 
visit her again. The bride of Washington 
Graham was a very different person from the 
bride of a pedlar, but Clara's neart whispered 
that Bover and Washington Graham were the 
same. 

^ Well," said the lady of the spectacles, after 
the bridegroom had resumed his character as 
Washington Graham, and the wedding was con- 
cluded, ^I never saw anything Ske these 
Stanleys, for the luck that follows them ; but I 
would not advise any of the young folks to get 
such romantic notions into their heads for all 
that. Every old woman with a mob cap don't 
turn into a rich jouns widow, nor every pedlar 
into a fine gentleman. 



ISRAFEL.* 
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In Heaven a spirit doth dwell 
** Whose heart-etiiogs are a lute ;** 

None sing so wildly well 

As the angel Israfel, 

And the giddy stars (so legends tell) 

Ceasing their hymns, attend the spell 
Of his voice, all mute. 

Tottering above. 

In her highest noon. 

The enamoured moon 
Blushes with love^ 

While, to listen, the red levin 

(With the rapid Pleiads, even. 

Which were seven,) 

Pauses in Heaven. 

And they say (the starry choir 
And the other listening things) 

That Israfeli's fire 

Is owing to that lyre 
By which he sits and 8lng»^ 

The tromhling living wire 

Of those unusual strings. 

But the skies that angel trod. 

Where deep thoughts are a duty — 
Where Love's a grown-up God- 



Where the Hour! glances are 
Imbued with all the beauty 
Which we worship in a star. 

Therefore, thou art not wrong, 

Israfeli, who desplsest 
An unimpassioned song; 
To thee the laurels belong, 

Best bard, because the wisest I 
Merrily live^ and long ! 

The ecstasies above 
With thy burning measures stdt— 

Thy grief, thy joy, thy hate, thy love^ 
With the fervour of thy lute- 
Well xnay the stars be mute ! 

Yes, Heaven is thine ; but this 
Is a world of sweets and sours ; 
Our flowers are merely — flowers, 

And the shadow of thy perfect bliss 
Is the sunshine of ours*. 

If I could dwell 
Where Israfel 

Hath dwelt, and he where I, 
He might not sing so wildly well 

A mortal melody. 
While a bolder note than this might swell 

From my lyre within the sky. 



And the angel Israfol, whose heart-strings are a lute, and who has the sweetest voice of all God's creatures. — Koxuk. 
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Spibit of gloom, whose meteoric glare 
Gleamed o'er the darkness of an erring path. 
And lit its horrors into heightened wrath. 
Laying the shades of shrinking terrors bare 1 

Sad was thy rare prerogative. Tby ken 
Pierced the dim confines of the shadowy sphere, 
' Wher&— dark and towering^— phantom forms appear. 



Unseen by fainter eyes of feebler men. 

Such was thy commune : was it strange that thou 
Shramk from the dwarfish race of common thought ; 
And, with ahaught, unhallowed daring, sought 

The shoreless ocean of forbidden wo t 
Thy mind a m3r8tery in its dark unrest— 
The tortured cloud that palls the red volcano's braast ! 



VALUE OF MECHANICAL INDUSTEY. 
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DouBTLEBs, to the higher forms of a complete 
civilization, a various, extensively developed, 
intellectual manufacturing and mechanical in- 
dust^, aiming to midtiply the comforts and 
supply the wants of the great body of the people, 
is wholly indispensable. Its propitious influence 
upon the wages and enjoyments of labor ; the 
reasonable rewards which it holds out by means 
of joint stock, in shares, to all capital, whether 
the one hundred dollars of the widow and or- 
phan, or the one hundred thousand of their 
wealthier neighbour ; its propitious influence 
upon all the other employments of society ; upon 
agriculture, by relieving it of aver-prpduction 
and over-competition, and securing it a market 
at home, without shutting up its market abroad ; 
upon commerce, creating or mainly sustaining 
its best branch, domestic trade, and giving to ite 
foreign trade variety, flexibility, an enlargement 
of field, and the means of commanding a needful 
supply of the productions of other nations, with- 
out exhausting drains on our own ; its influence 
upon the comforts of the poor ; upon refinement ; 
upon security ; defence ; independence ; power ; 
nationality ; all this is conceded by everybody. 
Senators denounce the means, but they glorify 
the end. Protective duties make a bill of ab(>- 
minations ; but an advanced and diversified 
mechanical industrv is excellent. The harvest 
is delightful to behold; it is the sowing and 
. fencing only that offends the constitution- 
alist who denies the power, and the economist 
who denies the expediency, of reaping anything 
but spontaneous growths of untilled soils. While, 
therefore, a general defence of this cla^ of em- 
ployments, and this species of industry, would 
be wholly out of place, there is, however, an 
illustration or two of their uses, not quite so 
commonly adverted to, on which I pause to say 
a word. And one of them is this : that, in con- 
nection with the other tasks of an advanced 
civilization, with which they are always found 
associated, they offer to every faculty, and talent, 
and taste, in the community, the specific work 
best suited to it ; and thus effect a more univer- 
sal development and a more complete education 
of the general intellect than otherwise would be 
practicable. It is not merely that they keep 
everybody busy, in the evening and before light 
as well as in the daytime, in winter as well as 
in summer, in wet weather as well as in fair, 
women and children as well as men, but it is 
that everybody is enabled to be busy on the 
precise thing the best adapted to his capacity 
and his inclinations. In a country of few oc- 
cupations, employments go down by an arbitrary, 
hereditary, coercive designation, without regard 
to peculiarities of individual character. The son 
of a priest is a priest ; the son of a barber is a 
barber ; a man raises onions and garlic, because 
a certain other person did so when the Pyramids 



were buUding, centuries ago. But a diversified, 
advanced, and refined mechanical and manu- 
&cturing industry, co-operating with these other 
numerous employments of civilization which 
always surround it, offers the widest choice ; 
detects the slightest shade of individuality ; 
quickens into existence and trains in perfection 
the largest conceivable amount and the utmost 
possible variety of national mind. It goes abroad 
with its handmaid labor, not like the elegiac 
poet into the churchyard, but among the bnght 
tribes of living childhood, and manhood, and 
finds there in more than a figurative se^se, some 
mute, inglorious Milton^ to whom it gives a 
tongue and the opportunity of fame ; the daunt- 
less breast of some Hampden still at play, yet 
bom to strive with the tyrant of more than a 
village ; infant hands that mav one day swav 
the rod of empire ; hearts already pregnant with 
celestial fire ; future Arkwrights, and Watts, 
and Witneys, and Fultons, whom it leads forth 
to a discipline and a career that may work a 
resolution in the arts and commerce of the 
world. Here are five sons in a family. In some 
communities they would all become hedgers and 
ditchers ; in others, shore fishermen ; in others, 
hired men in the fields, or porters or servants in 
noblemen's families. But see what the diversi- 
fied employments of civilization may make of 
them. One has a passion for contention, and 
danger, and adventure. There are the gigantic 
game of the sea ; the vast fields of the Pacific ; 
the pursuit even " beneath the frozen serpent 
of the South," for him. Another has a taste for 
trade ; he plays already at bargains and barter. 
There are Wall-street, and Milk-street, and 
clerkships and agencies at Manilla, and Canton, 
and Bio de Janeiro, for him. A third early and 
seriously inclines to the <juiet life, the fixed 
habits, the hereditary opimons, and old ways of 
his fathers ; there is the plough for him. An- 
other developes firom infancy extraordinary me- 
chanical and inventive talent ; extraordinaiT in 
degree, of not yet ascertained direction. You 
see it in his first whittling. There may be a 
Fulton, or an Arkwright ; there may be wrapped 
up the germs of an idea, which, realized, shall 
cnange the industry of nations, and give a new 
name to a new era. Well, there are the machine 
shops at Lowell and Providence for him ; there 
are cotton miUs and woollen mills for him to 
superintend ; there is stationary and locomotive 
steam power for him to ffuide and study ; of a 
hundred departments and forms of useful art, 
some one will surely reach and feed the ruling 
intellectual nassion. In the flashing eye, beneath 
the pale and beaming brow of that other one, 
you detect the solitary first thoughts of genius. 
There are the sea-shore of storm or calm, the 
waning moon, the stripes of summer evening 
cloud, traditions, and all the food of the soul, for 
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him. And so aU the boys are provided for. 
Every fragment of mind is gathered up. No- 
thing is lost. The hazel rod, with unfailing 
potency, points out, separates, and gives to 
sight every grain of gold in the water and in 
the sand. Every taste, every faculty, every 
peculiarity of mental power, finds its task, does 
it, and is made the better for it. 

Let me say, that there is another influence of 
manufacturing and mechanical ails and industry, 
which should commend them to the favor of 
American statesmen. In all ages and in all 
nations they have been the parents and hand- 
maids of popular liberty. If I nad said, of demo- 
cratical liberty, I should have expressed myself 
more accurately. This praise, if not their's alone, 
or pre-eminently, they share perhaps with com- 
merce only. I observe, with surprise, that Mr. 
Calhoun, in his speech in opposition to Mr. Ran- 
dolph's motion to strike out the minimum valuation 
on cotton goods, in the House of Representatives, 
April, 1816, a speech in many respects remark- 
able and instructive, and to which I shall make 
frequent reference before I have done, — ^in that 
speech Mr. Calhoun gives some slight counte- 
nance to the suggestion that ^ capital employed 
in manufacturing produced a greater dependence 
on the i)art of the employed, than in commerce, 
navigation, or agriculture." I think this is con- 
tradicted by the history of the whole world. 
" Millionary manufacturing capitalists," like all 
other persons possessed of large accumulations, 
are essentially conservative, timorous, disinclined 
to change on the side of law, order, and perma- 
nence. So are millionary commercial capitalists, 
and millionary cotton-growing and sugar-grow- 
ing capitalists, and millionary capitalists of all 
sorts. But the artizans of towns, — ^mechanics, 
manufcicturing operatives, that whole city and 
village population, wherever concentrated, by 
whom the useful arts of a civilized society are 
performed, — ^are among the freest of the free, the 
world over. They are no man's slaves ; they 
are " no man's men." Brought together in con- 
siderable numbers, and forming a part of a still 
larger urban population in immeoiate contact ; 
reciproc<ally acting on and acted on by numerous 
other minds ; enjoying every day some time of 
leisure, anrl driven by the craving for stimulus 
which the monotony of their employments, their 
own mental activity, and all the mnuences about 
them are so well calculated to produce ; driven 
to the search of some external objects of interest, 
they find these in conversation, in discussion, in 
reading nev/spapers and books, in all the topics 
which agitate the crowded community of which 
they are part ; and thus they become curious, 
flexible, quick, progressive. Something too in 
their poaition and relations ; just starting in the 
world, their fortunes to seek or to make ; some- 
thing in their half antagonistical, half auxiliary 
connection with their employers ; free associated 
labor employed by large associated capital ; 
something, with unfailing certainty, determines 
them to tiie side of the largest liberty. So al- 
ways it has been. So it was in the freest of the 



Greek republics. So, too, in the middle ages, 
after her sleep of a thousand years from the 
battle of Pharsalia, liberty revived and respired 
among the handicraftsmen and traders of the 
small commercial and manufacturing towiu of 
Germany, Italy, and England. There, in sight 
of the open and glorious sea — ^law, order, self- 
government, popular liberty, art, taste, and all 
the fair variety of cultivated things, spran? up 
together, and set out together on that '* ramant 
round," never to ceaae but with the close of 
time. And where do you feel the pulses of de- 
mocratical England and Scotland beat quickest 
and hottest to5ay ? What are the communities 
that called loudest for parliamentary reform ; 
and call loudest now for those social and political 
ameliorations, the fear of which perplexes the 
throne, the church, and the arifirtocracy ? Ceiv 
tainly, the large and small manufacturing towns. 
" The two great powers (I read from the ablest 
Tory journal in Great Britain), operating on 
human affiiirs, which are producing this pro- 
gressive increase of democratical infraence, are 
the extension of manufactures and the influence 
of the daily press." What British periodical is 
it which most zealously advocates the cause, 
asserts the dignity, appreciates the uses and 
claims of manufacturing industry 1 Precisely 
the most radical and revolutionary of them alL 
And whose rhymes are those which convey to 
the strong, sad heart of English labor, ** thoughts 
that wake to perish never," the germs of a cul- 
ture growing up to everlasting life, the "public 
and private sense of a man ;" the dream, the 
hope of social reform ; and a better, bat not 
revolutionary liberty ! Whose, but Elliot's, 
the worker in iron, the "artizan poet of the 
poor ?" 

The real truth is, that manufacturing and 
mechanical, and commercial industry, is *' the 
prolific source of democratic feeling." Of the 
two great elements which muet be combined in 
all greatness of national character and national 
destiny, permanence and progression, these em- 
ployments stimulate the latter ; agriculture con- 
tributes to the former. They are one of those 
acting and counteracting— opp68ing, yet not dis- 
cordant powers, from whose reciprocal straggle 
is drawn out the harmony of the universe. 
Agriculture is the other. 'The country is the 
home of rest. The town is the theatre of change. 
Senators are very fond of reminding us that me 
census shows so large a prepondenuice of num- 
bers at work on the land. Then over and above 
all the good you do them, by calling oflf some 
who would crowd that employment into other 
business, and providing a better market for 
those who remain in it, why should you be 
afraid, on a larger and deeper reason, to temper 
and attend this by other occupation ? You have 
provided well for permanence. Be not afraid of 
the agents of intelligent progress. It is the 
union of social labors which causes the wealthy 
developes the mind, prolongs the career, and ele- 
vates and adorns the history of nations. 
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ICsRTA CuvTOV wftB fiittuig alone in her Inxu- 
liottslT fhrnished boudoir, one hiuid veiling her 
eyes nrom the subdued light of the apartment^ 
the other carelessly resting on the elosed and 
f^lendidly bound volume lying in her lap. Her 
small lips were tightly compressed, and now and 
tfa^i there stole &t>m the veiled eyes large tears, 
which glanced along her cheeks like drops of dew 
on the petals of a blushing rose. 

From the opened windows of the conservatory 
there came a mingled perfume of many blossoms, 
and ai her feet lay the half-finished wreath of 
delieate buds^ which but a few moments before 
she had been busily twining. A. door opened, 
and Meeta^s reverie was broken. She raised 
her large, thoughtful eyes, and met the anxious 
and inquiring gaze of her devotedly fond 
mol^er. 

"Tears! tears again, my darling— tell me, 
Meeta, why is this 1 Have you not every luxury 
which you could desire 1— every wish granted as 
soon as expressed *? — and still you persevere in 
weeping away your mornings, and sighing away 
your evenings, as though your heart was break- 
ing. There is some cause for this, Meeta, ind 
you must tell it to me, my child." Mrs. Clifton 
had commenced in an almost playful tone of 
voice, but as she proceeded, her tones, if not her 
words, assumed a tinge of bitterness, and when 
she ceased, a lopk of vexation had entirely dis- 
plaoed the one of motherly anxiety, which had 
nefore so plainly predominated. Meeta stooped, 
raised the wreath, and selecting a sprig of jessa- 
mine from the flowers before her, diligently bent 
over her woric, as she carelessly answered — 

** It is not strange that one should have sad 
thooghts at times, mamma, and I have been 
reading a sad tale this morning.'* 

Mrs. Clifton lifted the volume. It was a book 
of German legends. 

^I wish yon would stop reading these German 
stories, Meeta — ^you know you were always 
visionary enough. Come, child, put up this 
nonsensical romance, and dress yourself; I will 
order the carriage, and we will go down to 
Levy's and see wlmt they have new and pretty," 
A look of weariness,* almost of disgust, passed 
over Meeta's strikingly beautiful features as 
she arose from the lounge, and carefully laid 
her wreath in a porphyry urn half filled with 
water. With a languid step she followed her 
mother from the room — ^up the staircase, and 
then gliding into her own dressing-room, she 
closed the door, and turned the key in the lock. 
She threw a careless glance around the chamber. 
and met the reflection of her own graceful form 
in the Psyche glass. The marble forehead so 
thoughtfully serene — ^the dark eyes so intensely 
brilliant — the faultlessly chiselled mouth — she 
noted all, and then, with an almost sorrowful 
smile, she said — 



"F<Mr these must I listen to the flatteries I 
despise, while not one soul in the wide world 
understands me as I long to be understood." 
Throwing herself upon the couch, she again pil- 
lowed her head in the palm of her beautu^l 
hand, and the moments stole onward unheeded, 
although they bore upon their wings mi^y a soft 
s^, esoaping from the spirit which was ever 
developing itself in earnest aiqurationBL 

" Meeta, are you ready?" 

'^ In one moment, mamma ;" and tyin^ on her 
bonnetL and folding her cashmere about ner, she 
joined her mother in the halL 

After making their purchases at Levy's, Mrs. 
Clifton ordered the coachman to drive to the 
United States Hotel, where Meeta and herself 
immediately proceeded to call upon some friends 
from St. Louia 

Hiey found Mrs. Nugent and her daughter in 
the parlor — Miss Nugent singing a popular song, 
accompanied by a gentleman b^de ner, whose 
deep, rich voice swept the fine chords of Meeta^s 
heart, as a summer breeze would sweep over 
the trembling strings of a wind-harp. But the 
melody it awoke died not as soon away. How 
many times in the watches of the sleepless night 
that succeeded that eventful meeting, did Meeta 
Clifton listen to the echoing vibrations which so 
powerfully moved her— how .many times did she 
repeat to herself his musical name — ^' Clarence 
GrenvUle." It seemed to her the golden key 
which was to unlock for her the treasure-house 
of the future. 

The next day Mrs. Nugent and her daughter 
passed with the Cliftons. Mr. Grenville dined 
with them, and when he bade them good even- 
ing, he bore away the jessamine which Meeta 
had twined in her wreath — the wreath she had 
wept over, little dreaming one of its flowers 
would be pressed to the lips of her ^^ first love." 

Days, weeks, months, glided onward, and 
Meeta and Clarence were betrothed. In Gren- 
ville had Meeta found the ideal slie had pic- 
tured ; and fully understood and appreciated by 
him was her noble and sensitive nature. Never 
wearied of her wild imaginings, he listened hour 
after hour to the tide of brilliant thought wliich 
gushed carelessly from the deep wells of her 
intellect, or flowed calmly &om the boundless 
seas of her aflections. He had passed the first 
flush of manhood, and, disgusted with the heart- 
lessness of the throngs, ui whose midst lie had 
moved a polished man of the world, he looked 
upon Meeta's 1*8x0 and beautiful attractions with 
surprise and glowing admiration ; lor even at 
their first meeting had his discerning eye pene- 
trated the almost haughty coldness of her man- 
ners. An intimate acquaintance soon ripened 
into love upon his part, and the avowal of it was 
met with no affectation of indlflerence by Meeta. 
Upon the very &iuteuil where but a few months 
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before she had wept because she so longed for a 
sympathizing spirit, did she sit by the side of 
Clarence, hand clasped in hand, and the pure 
blood mantling her cheeks with crimson, as she 
listened to the eloquent words which told her 
how fondly — ^how devotedly was she beloved. 
After their engagement most of their mominss 
were spent together ; either in riding, or walk- 
ing, or in their favorite apartment, the boudoir. 
There, one morning, Clarence surprised her, so 
deeply engrossed in the German tale she was 
reading, that he raised her hand from the table 
before she was aware of his presence. 

'^ I am jealous of that book, Meeta ; and I chal- 
lenge you to give it me." 

"Ah, Clarence, my German books are all the 
world to me in your absence — ^there I live over 
all the happiness I experience in your presence, 
and sometimes I so identify myself with the feel- 
ings of some favorite character, that I forget the 
matter-of-fact world of now-a-aays." 

"Then is the present *matter-of-fiu5t' so dis- 
agreeable to you, Meeta 1" 

" Oh, no, Clarence ; I am far happier than any 
of my heroines since we have met ; so happy 
that I sometimes tremble lest the bright dreams 
which gilded my pathway so suddenly and beau- 
tifully should vanish. Shall I tell you of my last 
night's dream, Clarence ?" 

" Certainly, dearest, but I am sure with your 
strong mind you are not in the least supersti- 
tious ; although I easily divine that the dream 
was not a pleasant one by the Madonna-like 
look which you wear. Therel ; your eyes a trifle 
lower; that will do. Now your expression is 
exactly that of Ellen Gray, my flrat love. I 
must tell you all about that, Meeta.*' 

Meeta's eyes were turned full upon Clarence 
Grenville's before his last sentence was finished. 
Slowly from her cheeks the rose-hue faded, and 
strangely hoarse was her voice as she said — 

" Clarence, you have surely never loved be- 
fore?" 

" Most assuredly I have, my loveliest and my 
best," he replied, at the same time vainly endea- 
vouring to imprison the hand she had withdrawn. 

" Oh, Clarence, this is terrible ! this is cruel ! 
You have loved before, and yet you dare to bring 
to me a heart whose altars are soiled with the 
ashes of the sacrifices which you offered up in 
other days. Clarence Grenville ! is this the re- 
turn for the imbounded love which I have poured 
upon you ? — ^no, not upon you, but the ideal with 
whom I fancied I had exchanged a heart as fresh, 
and pure, and fervent as my own." 

Clarence looked upon Meeta with surprise. 

" Surely, dear one, this is but a jest. You 
cannot imagine that my love for you is less 
strong or less abiding, because my fancies have 
been enthralled before. You will not let such 
a trifling cause interfere with our happiness, 
Meeta ; my love for you is too deep for such 
bubbles upon the surface of the past to affect 
it for a moment." 

Slowly from her cushioned seat Meeta arose — 
there were no tears in her eyes, but the pupils 
were painfully dilated, and her colourless cheeks 
and lips bore unmistakeable signs of the strug- 
gles of her proud heart. For one moment she 



paused in front of her betrothed— with a low 
whisper she bowed her head. 

" Take back this ring, Clarence— our marriage 
can never be, and henceforth I am to you only 
as a bubble upon the waters of the past, God in 
mercy grant that it may disturb tne serenity of 
my lue no more than it will your's." Another 
moment, and she had gone. How bewildered was 
the look which Clarence cast upon the closing 
door— with what wild energy did he spring for- 
ward — ^it was too late. 

He seized the pencil which lay upon Meeta's 
escritoire, and wrote hurriedly upon a blank 
sheet of note-paper — 

" For God*8 sake, Meeta, come back to m&— 
for my sake, come — ^for thy own sweet sake, be- 
loved. Too closely woven are the inmost fibres 
of our hearts for this rude blow to separate. 
Come to me, darlins, I will tell vou alL I have 
not one thought which I would hide frt>m you — 
come, and let these moments of unnecessary tor- 
ture cease. For ever thine, and thine only, 

" Clarence.'* 

He rang the^bell, and sent the note to Meeta's 
room. It seemed ages before the answer was 
brought to him. Eagerly he broke the seal and 
read — 

" No time can change me — no persuasions can 
induce me to become your's. It was but this 
morning that I read a story of the sufferings — 
the intense heart-sufferings of one who weaded 
a man that had loved before. Turn to the index 
of the volume I was reading — ^you will find ' Das 
Hertz-gebrocheue,* read i^ and ask your own 
heart u you wonder at my decision. Mv last 
night's dream was but a prophecy of the future 
to me. I was wandering in a beautiful path; 
overhead there were arching vines ; their green 
and glossy leaves bent over me ; their snowy 
blossoms filled the air with perfume, and at every 
step I crushed the dewy violets, and the fragrant 
wild flowers that were woven so thickly in the 
velvet turf. Everything about me was gloriously 
beautified — my path was onward. From the deep 
shade of the wreathing vines I suddenly emerged 
into an open space. The day-god was resting 
his head upon the blue and cloud-capped hUls 
of the far west — slowly I saw him sink into the 
fleecy, snow-white pile ; and then I watched the 
golden stars gleam one by one from the enamelled 
heavens. Cold and stately the moon looked forth 
from the windows of the east, and the jewelled 
stars trembled and grew dim in her queenly pre- 
sence. A strange icy sensation girdled my heart 
— ^I looked down upon my path — ^I was on the 
verge of a precipice — one step further, and I had 
been lost ! From the depths below — so far that 
my eyes could not penetrate — ^I heard the tumul- 
tuous noise of rushing waters ; upon the opposite 
side another precipice loomed far up, and across 
this fearful gorge a single thread was spanned ! my 
path laid over it — ^I could not go back. I looked 
up to the heavens, was there no way of escape ? 
— ^no extending arm to save me ? Dark clouds in 
giant forms were trooping upward — they spread 
their tents about the moon — ^they wrapped the 
whole earth in their gloomy folds : from the abyss 
below unearthly voices were shrieking to me — 
even the very thread whose strength I was to 
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trost to, was now lost in the darkness ! In my 
agony I struggled with my fate and awoke — 
awoke to thank my Grod it was but a dream, 
little imagining it would so soon prove reality. I 
still stand upon the verge of the abyss, but mo- 
tionless, for I have ceased to struggle. The cord 
may yet prove of sufficient strength to bear me 
over to the beautiful path beyond, but if it break, 
and I am dashed upon the rocks below, may he 
who spread the cord feel but one tithe of the 
angoisn which is now eating to my heart's core. 

" Farewell for ever I from this moment, meet 
where we may, we are strangers ; from this 
hour I commence the task of rooting out every 
memory of the past which is associated with you. 
It will be in vam to write to me, your letters will 
return unopened, and unanswered. The path I 
have chosen, dreary as you may think it, nas far 
more of solace than that of ' Das Herts-gebro- 
chene,' whose history I wish you to read. Again, 
farewell /or ewr / "Mbeta Clifton." 

Aj9 Clarence finished reading, tears stole from 
his eyes — "tears even though he waa a man." 
He arose, dashed them away, and paced the room 
hurriedly. 

" She mistakes her own strength — she knows 
not wnat she is doing. My God, Meeta, you will 
break both our hearts !" 

Again he sat down upon the lounge — he raised 
the book, but his mind was too much agitated to 
read. Although the story was written with a 
masterlv hand, he found it utterly incapable of 
enchaining his attention, and with an impetuous 
movement he threw the book on the table. An 
hour passed on. Yainly had he hoped that 
Meeta might come to her room, that ne might 
see her once again, and now with a few of her 
favourite flowers, which he had gathered from 
the conservatory, he passed from the room where 
he had spent so many happy hours with his 
young beta*othed. Once more he looked back — 
there was the haip over which he had so often 
hung entranced m the earlier days of their 
acquaintance — ^should he never hear its tones 
again 1 The thought was agony ; with a quick 
step he turned from the room, and was soon 
rapidly wending his^ way to hijs hotel. After 
passing a sleepless nighty he wrote in his journal 
thus — 

" I have passed a night of mental anguish ; 
such an one as I can never pass again, for with 
the morning light has come a stoical indifference 
which I expected years alone could bring me. 
I have loved Meeta Clifton almost idolatrously. 
I love her still, despite the visionary philosophy 
with which her mind is so deeply imbued. She 
is young — ^not seventeen — a few years from this 
time she will look upon these things in a diffe- 
rent light. I will go to Europe, and when I 
return, if she has loved me as fervently as I do 
her, she wiU remain true to my memory, and 
perhaps better prize the matured love she has 
so scornfully rejected." 

The next day he was on his wav to New York, 
and in one week from the day of their parting, 
Meeta read his name amongst the passengers 
who had sailed in the packet ship, " Oxford." She 
crushed the paper with both hands, then pressing 
them to her face, she sobbed like a chila. They 



were the first tears which she had shed for 
Clarence Grenville, but not the last ! 

It was a balmy June morning that against one 
of the vine-wreathed pillars of the conservatory 
Meeta leaned. Her dark eyes were as thought- 
ful as ever, and £Bir more red, and there were 
traces of tears upon their silken fringes. Al- 
ready had she found that the second love of Cla- 
rence Grenville was fai* dearer to her than aught 
on earth beside. Should she pour out her whole 
soul to him on paper, and thus summon him 
back ? No, pride forbade the thought. She 
would suffer in silence — she would so school her 
heart that none should know how troubled were 
its waters. He would find some new love in the 
beautiful lands he had gone to, and she would 
learn to hear his name linked with another — 
calmly and coldly would she hear it, not a flush 
should mantle her brow, not a tear dim her eyes. 
She would drink the cup she had prepared, and 
no one save herself should dream how darker 
than midnight were the dregs. 

A hand was laid lightly uponMeeta*s — ^the one 
which rested amidst the vines. The chain of 
thought was broken, and she looked up into her 
father's face. In expression it was but the re- 
flection of her own, so sad, so thoughtful. 

"Meeta, I have sorrowful news, my child — 
come into the library with me ;" and he drew 
her hand within his arm. She followed without 
speaking, but her heart beat faster at every step. 
They sat down together upon the broad divan. 

" It is now nearly two months since poor Cla- 
rence left us — although you refused him, Meeta, 
I cannot but think that you have some senti- 
ments of affection for one every way so worthy 
of them, and I almost tremble to tell you the 
fearful ." Mr. Clifton paused, for the ex- 
pression of deep suffering upon Meeta's face was 
too plain for her father to doubt for a moment 
longer the love in her heart. 

" Tell me, fiither, that he is alive — ^that he ia 
not dead ; I can bear anything but that." 

Mr. Clifton shook his head mournfully — it was 
enough, for, with a scream of anguish, Meeta 
threw herself upon the floor. 

"Meeta ! my child ! my darling ! listen to me 
— do not moan so piteously. Here, rest your 
head upon this cushion — ^there, love, be caun, I 
will go for your mother." 

Mr. Clifton hastened up to his wife's dress- 
ing-room. She was reading a paper, and her 
eyes were discolored with weeping. 

" Margaret, we have deceived ourselves, Meeta 
loves Clarence. I tried to break the news to her 
gently, but she surmised before I commenced, 
and IS now giving way to the most passionate 
grief." 

Mrs. Clifton immediately went down with her 
husband. They met Meeta at the door, and 
both started back in surprise. She was perfectly 
calm — ^there was not a trace of suffering upon 
her face. 

" Clarence is dead, mother," she said, as she 
passed them quickly, and hastened on to her 
room. 

"Follow her," whispered Mr. Clifton to his 
wife, " she is too calm." 

" Meeta^ let us talk calmly about this distress- 
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ing event," said Mrs. Clifton, as she drew a chair 
close to the couch where Meeta had thrown 
herself, and now lay with her eyes widely dis- 
tended and fixed full upon the ceiling. She made 
no reply. 

Mi*8. Clifton knew that the wildest grief was 
not so dangerous as this freezing apathy, and 
she strove to awaken some emotion. 

"I)i<l your father tell you the particulars, my 
dear ?" There was no answer. 

" The * Oxford* was wrecked off the Cornwall 
coast, and not one soul saved — very terrible, but 
you must not blame yourself in the least. It 
was very foolish in Clarence to go off so sud- 
denly, but it was fated to he so, and no regrets 
can alter his fate, my child." 

^ Fated!^ moaned Meota, through her closed 
teeth. There was a quivering of the eyelifls, a 
quick muscular motion about the nerves of the 
lips, followed by a piercing scream which rang 
through the house. 

Mrs. Clifton started to her feet, and her hus- 
band, who was waiting at the door of the apart- 
ment, immediately joined her. 

" A single cord ! a thread to cross upon ! I 
cannot," screamed Meeta. " Clarence, save me 
— help me to cross. Where are you, Clarence ? 
It is dark — it is fearfully dark, but give me your 
hand, and I will come to you — it is but a step 
between ; oh, for the love of heaven, do not leave 
ine ! I was wrong — I wcfi? cruel ; but do not 
upbraid me now, for the flames are about me ; 
they scorch ! they bum ! Oh, help me ! save me, 
Clarence !" 

Thus during all that fearful night did Meeta 
rave. With the morning light came calm uncon- 
sciousness ; for weeks she lay in this state : then 
came months of convalescence, in which the spirit 
seemed wavering between love for the beautiful 
things of earth, and longings for its promised 
rest in the home of heaven. 

Two years had passed since Mecta's illness — 
two years of constant anxietv to her devoted 

Sarents. They had left no means untried to 
ivert her mind from the one absorbing subject. 
Through all the most interesting portions of the 
United States had they travelled, but they could 
not restore the cheerful smiles of other days. 

As a last resort, Mr. Clifton proposed an 
European tour. To this his wife at first objected, 
fearing that it might recall to Meeta's mind 
more vividly the painful past ; but upon advert- 
ing to the subject in her presence, they found 
her not only willing, but eager to undertake the 
proposed journey. In a few weeks they em- 
oarKed for London. From there they proceeded 
almost immediately to France, and after travel- 
ling through portions of that country, and Spain 
and Portugal, they reached Naples in time to 
spend Meeta's twentieth birth-<lay. Here they 
expected to pass the winter, and Mr. Clifton was 
BO fortunate as to procure a palazzo in one of 
the most delightful situations. Tlie grounds 
were enchantingly laid oiit, and the interior of 
the palazzo was luxuriously furnished. The ex- 
citement which had buoyed up Meeta's drooping 
spirits during theirhurried travelling, now seemed 
to die away. Day by day her beautiful face grew 
&r purer and paler, and the disappointed mother 



wept bitter tears over her blighted hopes. The 
physician they had called in pronounced her in 
no immediate danger, but this was but little 
encouragement to the distressed parents. 

Suddenly the aspect of things changed. Meeta's 
favorite room was upon the first floor, and over- 
looked the bav. Here she had gathered all her 
souvenirs of home^ — vases of fragrant flowers 
were scattered about upon antique tables — ^fine 
landscape paintings a<lorned the walls, and 
against a marble statue rested a harp, which 
Meeta had but seldom used. 

By one of the open cajsements of this room, 
Meeta had reclined for nearly an hour, looking 
out upon the vineyards and the blue sky Ijeyond. 
Suddenly she turned to her harp, and after a 
short impromptu prelude, she commenced 
singing — 

Como to my bosom, meny tboughta aod glad. 
Come, with the timbrel and the joyoua soiig, 

Gome, ere the li^ht of my young youth hois flied— 
It is not wuU that ye should linger long i 

Como plKisuro, with thy clarion-breathinff voice, 
Come, whisper music at my heart's Icmc shrine ; 

Thou wert my firat-dusired, ttvy only choice, 
When a young child I played beneath the vine. 

Come, with thy d&ndng feet o'er aadnosi flying. 
Come, chase my grieving npirits' gloom away. 

And with thy syren voice dispel the sighing 
Which echoes through my heart from day to day. 

What though my bosom holds but ruined shrines ; 

What though the cypress spreads around its gloom ; 
Music and mirth con dance among the vines 

That orchuig grow above Love's early tomb. 

As she finished, her hand fell motionless by 
her side. Her fine head was thrown back, and 
the chiselled features looked as pure and cold as 
the marble beside her. Her braided hair, black 
and glossy as the raven's wing, was confined in a 
simple Grecian braid, and knotted around with 
pearls. Her large thoughtful eyes were fixed so 
mtently upon the amber sky, that the two who 
stood motionless by the marble balustrade hesi- 
tated whether they should disturb the enchanting 
tableau, or remain and enjoy its beauty. 

The eldest of the two 'was the physician, Dr. 
Villiers ; the other an Italian, Signer Manfreiii, 
a friend of the doctor's, who had accompanied 
him once or twice before in his visits to his fair 
patient, and who seemed exceedingly enamored 
with her surpassing loveliness. 

Not for one instant had he ceased to gaze upon 
her during the song, and when her voice, so 
mournfully sweet and sad, died away, he da^ied 
something very like tears from his soul-speaking 
eyes. 

The lower part of his face was so concealed by 
his immense moustache and beard, that the fea- 
tures were not visible, but the forehead was 
broad and massy, and the dark chesnut hair 
which fell in such profuse waves upon his shoul- 
ders, only added to its beauty. Dr. Villiers at 
length stepped forward. 

"I have broken the spell, Miss Clifton, for I 
did not dare to let you look any longer upon 
that magnificent sky, lest your soul should escape 
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through your eyes, as my Mend Mazifredi's 
seeiueil to be escaping." 

MeelA smiled, aa she welcomed the doctor and 
his friend, but the smile rested only on the lip^^ 
the eyes were as sad as ever. 

Dr: ViUi^is went on in the same playfiil strain 
he had commenced, until he left the saloon to 
search for Mrs. Clifton. 

'^ Will you sing me that song again, Miss Clif- 
ton, or am I asking too much T" said the signer. 

" I would glaflly oblige you, but it is impos- 
sible," replied Meeta, "I composed it as I sang." 

'^ Ls it possible ! Do you know, as I looked at 
you, I imagined you a second Corinne, and I 
wished from my heart that I^ " 

Their eyes met — the Italian*s drooped sud- 
denly, as if he had presumed too much upon the 
short acquaintanoe. A crimson flush spread over 
Meeta's ikce, and died away as suddenly. The 
rest of their conversation seemed restrained, and 
it was evidently a relief to both when Dr. Vil- 
liers retiuned with Mr. Clifton. 

The conversation then became general; Sig- 
nor Manfredi entering with spirit into some 
descriptions of the scenery about Naples. He 
was exceedingly eloquent^ and Meeta more than 
once found herself gazing upon him, with more 
interest than she had felt for any one for years. 
Her parent noticed the change with pleasure, 
and the good doctor fairly chuckled and rubbed 
his hands in glee, as he said, in an aside to Mr. 
Cliflon, " Ah, we'll have her a convert to second 
love yet." Meeta little dreamed of the conspiracy 
going on between her parents and her excellent 
physician. Their plot was well laid. 

As days passed on, neither of them seemed to 
mistrust that there were any designs in their 
frequent meetings; yet Meeta had learned to 
consider the hours long in which he was not 
lingering by her side, and Manfredi spent the 
time which was not devoted to her within sight 
of her palazzo. In less than a month from their 
first acquaintance, Signer Manfredi, with all the 
ardor of his southern temperament, bowed him- 
self at Meeta's feet, and passionately avowed his 
love. 

"Not yet, not yet," sighed Meeta, "let us be 
friends, but no more." 

" No," replied Manfredi, " I cannot liye longer 
in your presence, and not be more to you than 
I am. You must love me, Miss Clifton, or if 
you give me no hope, I leave you this night for 
ever. Do not turn from me, I beg of you. Look 
upon me — read my love in my eyes — ^the love no 
words can tell, and say but one word, 'go' or 
* stay' — ^it is all I will ask to-ni^ht." 

Meeta raised her drooping lids, and met his 
eyes — oh, that one thrillmg glance ! it recalled 
the days that were past ; and yet strong as wfw 
their memory, she bowed her head and rested it 
upon his shoulder, acknowledging to herself that 
her second love was stronger — more thrillingly 
intense. 

In the blissful present, Meeta seemed to have 
buried all memories of the painful past. She 
was herself again, warbling like a wild-bird, as 
clinging to his arm she wandered through the 
beautiflil saloons of the palazzo. She sang for 
him the same song which yeazs before she sang 



for Clarence, and he kissed the tears from her 
humid eyes — ^tears which seemed to well from 
excess of joy. 

When they rambled through the grounds, he 
wreathed her hair with his favorite flower — ^the 
white and starry jessamine-^then paused to gaze 
upon her increased beauty. 

The third evening after their engagement 
found them seated in the colonnade which over- 
looked the bay. Manfredi was gazing with pe- 
culiar tenderness upon his aflianced bride. She 
seemed enwrapt with the beauty of the moon^ 
light scene before her. 

" This is very beautiful, dear Meta ; but were 
you ever in Germany I" 

" Never — ^papa wished to travel there before 
we settled ourselves here, but I was a little ob- 
stinate, and he yielded to me." 

" We must take our bridal tour in that direc- 
tion, dearest. Germany is a most interesting 
country to travel in. Scarce a spot but has its 
own peculiar tale or legend— «ome of them ex- 
tremely thrilling. It was from reading one of 
those legends, that years ago I resolved never 
to marry one who had loved before." 

A shade passed over Meeta's face, she drew 
her hand frx>m the one clasping it so tenderly, 
and pressed it tightly over her eyes. 

"I have loved before, Lorenzo — ^loved well- 
nigh as ardently and devotedly as I do you now." 

"Loved another! impossible!** commenced 
Manfredi, 

" No, not impossible-— it was the resemblance 
in the tones of your voice to him — ^in the glance 
of your eye, that first awoke the love I bear you 
now, and oh, Lorenzo ! it was the same foolish 
belief which caused our separation — a separa- 
tion which, for more than three years, made me 
lose all love for life." 

" Meeta, if you were to meet him again, would 
you not forget me ?" 

"That is impossible — ^he was wrecked scarce 
a month from our parting." She shuddered as 
she spoke : Manfredi noted it, and said, " Meeta, 
you love him yet !" 

" I have so blended my love for him with my 
love for you, Lorenzo, that I have felt that — ^in- 
deed I cannot tell you how, you will think me 
strange, but your manners, your tones, your eyes 
were so like his, it seemed to me that — " She was 
so agitated she could not say more. 

" So I am to understand that while I supposed 
you was loving me for myself, you was only 
loving me because of my resemblance to an 
earlier love. Is that it, Meeta ?" 

There was nothing harsh or chiding in the 
tones of his voice. Meeta raised her eyes and 
met the same all-powerful glance. A moment 
mor^, and she felt his arm encircling her waist 
— ^her head nestling in his bosom. 

" Lie thus, dearest, until I tell you a story of 
the past— do not tremble so, my bird, or I ^all 
fear to tell you." 

At this moment Dr. Villiers called from the 
saloon, 

"Come here. Miss Clifton, we want yoii to 
sing for us." ' 

Manfredi arose, and led Meeta to a seat within 
the saloon. 

l2 
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^' Doctor, I was just commencing a story ; you 
must not interrupt me. When I have done, she 
will sing for you if you wish it." 

" Certainly, certamly," replied the doctor, and 
wheeling his chair up to the lounge where they 
were sitting, he took one of MeeWs hands, and 
carelessly placed his fin^rs upon the wrist. Mr. 
and Mrs. Clifton retamed the seats they had 
occupied when Meeta and Manfredi had entered 
&om the colonnade. 

" Meeta darling," said Mrs. Clifton, her eyes 
moistened with the unbidden tears she was 
vainly striving to crush, "you must not let 
Signer Manfredi's story excite you." 

Meeta looked around wonderingly — ^her mo- 
ther's tearful eyes — ^her father's expression of 
intense anxiety — ^the doctor's evident watchful- 
ness — ^what could it all mean 1 Inquiringly she 
directed her glance to her lover. Mr. Clifton 
arose and came toward her. 

" Meeta, prepare your mind for a very great, 
a sudden shock ; do you think you can bear it ?" 

" What can it be father ? I can bear anything 
but the suspense. I see you all here ; what 
have I to fear 1" 

"Nothing to fear, but much to rejoice over, 
my child ; we have deceived you — ^Manfredi is 
not the name of your betrothed — can you guess 
who he is 1" 

It was almost a vacant look, which for a mo- 
ment Meeta cast around ; then she met the same 
thrilling glance, and a gleam of triumphant joy 
lit up her features, as exclaiming, 

" Clarence ! my Clarence ! oh, my heart told 
me this long ago !" she sprung into his arms. 

" She is safe, thank God," said Dr. Villiers, as 
he turned from the tearful but happy croup. 
" She got through it wonderfully well. I must 
say I felt a good deal of anxiety, but these 
women are always a-head of you. I never sur- 
prised one yet ; they are always thinking so, or 
leeling a presentiment, or di*eaming so, or some- 
thing or other of the sort." 



He took the opportunity, while his back was 
turned, of brushmg the tears from his eyes, for 
Dr. Villiers had lived many years in the world, 
and he did not care to be seen weeping. Then 
looking back, he said, 

. " Oh, ho ! we are so happy now, that we don't 
care about hearing the story — ^how do you know 
who it is Miss 1 we have not told you yet. It 
may be the wandering Jew, or Belzebub himself, 
for all you know to the contrary." 

The next day Meeta heard the story, which 
Signer Manfredi, alias Clarence Grenville, had 
commenced. The packet ship " Oxford," on whose 
books he had registered his name, sailed without 
him, as he had concluded, at the iu*gent per- 
suasion of a southern Mend, to go with him to 
New Orleans, where he remained several months ; 
the next two years he passed travelling in Europe, 
He heard the fate of the "Oxford," and knew 
that his American friends would believe him 
lost ; he was very willing that it should be so« 
as some such plan as the one he finally pursued 
had occurred to him. For this purpose he suf- 
fered his hair to grow long, and cultivated his 
moustache and beard to perfection. 

Upon his return to the United States his most 
intimate friends failed to recognise him. He 
found that the Clifton family were travelling ; 
he searched in vain at several of the most fash- 
ionable watering-places, during the succeeding 
summer, and eventually followed them to Naples. 
He immediately made himself known to Mr. 
Clifton, and told him the particulars of his re- 
fusal, and his desire to win Meeta's second love. 
Dr. Villiers was consulted — ^his consent given^ 
the doctor introduced him as his friend, with the 
result which is already known. 

At their palazzo in Naples was the marriage 
of Clarence Grenville and Meeta Clifton cele- 
brated : and although Meeta denies it, her hus- 
band still persists m saying, that he was her 
second love. 



THE DEPARTED. 



BT MRS. L. H. BI00T7RNET. 



He hafch but gone an hour or two earlier to bed, uad we are undresBing to follow.**— Abohbishop Leightos;. 



Why com'st thou back, departed one. 

Why com'st thou back to me, 
When Autumn with its first-drawn blood 

Doth stain the maple tree ? 
Ts it because thy musing mind 

Did take such deep delight 
Id the lone hush of pensive thought 

That fading groTes excite? 

Why glid'st thou on, when Winter sweqw 

The Year's proud wealth away, 
And leaves it to the scathing blast. 

All old, and bare, and grey ? 
Is it because the lengthened ev»— ^ 

The hearth-stone blazing free — 
The social page— the home-felt joy. 

Were aye so sweet to theo? 

"Why art thou here, when Summer's pomp 

Enrobes the scented thorn? 
Is it because thine own young life 

Was 'mid its roses bom T 



Or that her hand did lay thee down 

On pillow cold and fair, 
And duly make its covering bright 

With turf and violets rare ? 

Why art thou near, when Spring unlocks 

The lowliest blossom's cell, 
Thou bud of fondly-cherished hope. 

That in its flushing fell ? 
Thy spirit-breath is on my cheek; 

Tet nought can melt away 
The frost-seal from my lips, or heave 

Thy breast of sculptured clay. 

Why com'st thou thus, with every change 

That marks the rolling year ? 
Is it because great Nature's book 

Was to thy soul so dear ? 
Or to forewarn me that the land 

O'er Jordan's wave draws nigh. 
Where varying seasons have no plaoe^ 

And lovA can never die? 
Hartford CI., September 24M, 1851. 
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BY V. J. JEFFEL. 



A YOUNG MAN, quite jauntily dressed, was 
walking one day along the muddiest street in 
the suburbs of Baltimore. Just as he had 
plunged his foot into the midst of a viscid pool — 
by comparison with its connected waters a veir 
Lake Superior — ^the exclamation of disgust whicn 
such an incident was likely to call forth from the 
wearer of a new patent-leather boot was cut 
short by a noise as startling as it was loud. 
Arrested in that picturesque attitude, which 
showed a well-formed person to much advantage, 
— ^with one foot on solid earth, the other buried 
ankle-deep in the centre of the slimy sea — ^he 
turned the upper portion of his body half round, 
and looked eagerly in the direction of the noise. 
JBxtending from the street at right angles was 
a narrow lane of considerable length, which 
terminated at a cluster of board pens, and a low 
brick edifice, hard by a small brook. Some 
twenty paces from the street, the lane was cut 
by a stout gate. The post on which this hung 
suspendied tilso a smaller gate, which served to 
give passage through the fence at the left, to the 
yard-door of a dwelling. It seemed that a young 
woman, who had gone up the lane, was just 
putting her hand to the latch of the small gate, 
when the other flew open with such violence 
that she was prostrated by the concussion. The 
gate was hung so high that it passed clear over 
her, and swung back, unobstructed, to the fence. 
At the same instant, an ox galloped by frantically, 
leapins over her as he went ; and a little distance 
behin<^ a whole herd of cattle came dashing on 
at the same furious speed, and gave forth the 
discordant sounds which haa attracted the atten- 
tion of the pedestrian. As it afterwards appeared, 
these were beeves, driven fr'esh from pasture to 
the shambles, where the temporary madness into 
which the first sight of blood sometimes throws 
these animals had excited them beyond the con- 
trol of their keepers. 

The young woman was in a situation of real 
danger ; the drove of cattle, cooped in on either 
side by the high, strong fence, and impelled pre- 
cipitately forward, the one by the other, were 
4;rowded into a dense mass, in which animal 
could not be distinguished from animal, while 
from the whole there arose a noise made up of 
the clatter of interlocking horns, and the bellow 
of rage and distress. There is something fearful 
at any time in such a display of brute enerffy. 
It shocks us as unnatural, to see matter gifted by 
inseated life with a force which is prodigious and 
resistless, while reason, ordained the governor of 
life, is not there. But the youth in the street, as 
the whole scene broke upon him, had no time 
for any thought but of the fellow human being 
who lay in &e path of the frantic cattle. It 
seemed impossible that anything could stay 
their course, and that, unless it were arrested, 
aught but a miracle could save the poor woman 



from being trodden to death under the hoofs of a 
herd, in which each animal communicated mo- 
mentum to the rest, but had no power of indivi- 
dual action. He never stopped to weigh proba- 
bilities, but bounded up the lane, and stood in 
the gateway with botn arms extended. The 
foremost of the herd recoiled within ten feet of 
him ; but, although their dread of the human 
form caused them to resist with all their might, 
the on-driving force beyond was too strong, and 
the young man, received between the wide- 
spread horns of a stately ox, was pressed, stag- 
gering backwards, till he stood almost over the 
outstretched body of the girl. Then it was, that 
the front line of cattle, wedged in fast between 
the gate-posts, formed a living wall : the resis- 
tance in front was greater than at the sides : the 
fence to the right gave way ; and in the space of 
time that one might draw a fiill breath, the lane 
was cleared, and the herd, frightened and scat- 
tered, were racing over a twenty-acre field. 

The rescuer lifted up the fainting, yet not im- 
conscious form of the female. The thick coating 
of soft, adhesive clay that clung around her 
making almost as effectual a disguise as the ban- 
dages of a mummy, suffered little else to be (tis- 
tinguished but a fiiir, oval face. A glance at 
this, however, which he caught as he raised her 
in his arms, quite regardless of the mass of mud 
he was at the same time clasping, enabled him 
to recognise that she was a pretty giri^ who per- 
haps h^ seen her eighteentn birthday. 

Before she had recovered sufficiently to thank 
him, another person appeared — a man, who ran 
up from the street. He was rather imder the 
middle stature, compactly knit, though not 
clumsy: he wore a ^asy cap, below which 
stuck up some short ensp hair, of grizzled grey: 
he had no coat on, and his up-rolled shirt sleeves 
left his arms bare, which were small, but round, 
hard, and muscular : a cotton apron, bespatterea 
with blood, completed his costume, from all 
which it was evident he was a butcher, and, as 
his manners soon showed, by no means the 
gentlest of his craft. 

*' Well, this is sweet ! — ^the cattle all scattered 
to the dickens, and drifting off twenty blessed 
pounds of fat a-piece ! — Humph T* (this was ac- 
companied by a nod at the young man) — '^ 1 am 
beholden to you for as much as you've done. I 
'spose you could*nt well help the critters break- 
ing the fence. But I'm desp'rate busy just now 
— ^there, I'll take Ellen. And what may your 
name be, sir ?" 

" Henry— Brooke." 

^' Well, it's like I may see you another time. 
Good morning to .you." At that, he carried, 
rather than led, his daughter into the house, and 
the said Henry Brooke, with a broadcloth suit 
none the better for his exploit, was' left, ''Hke 
one astound," and had only to turn away and. 
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trudge towards his lodgings. Soon after he got 
into the street, he inquired of a boy he met, 
** Who lives in that house ?" 

" Ishmael, the butcher," was the answer, "and 
a tougher he is, stranger, if you but knew it." 

Henry Brooke Fulnam, a fortnight previous, 
was a student, in good standing, at Yale : but a 
sudden decision of the faculty had rendered him 
no longer one. Under the iirst impulse of boyish 
shame, he had dropped his surname, and harried 
to a place where he was not at all known. This 
veiy day he had received a letter from his uncle 
and guardian, in which the writer scolded him 
roundly — not so much on account of his getting 
into the ^'scrape," but because he had not got out 
of it, when, by his own showing, he might have 
done so by only telling the truth — at the expenae 
of his feUcniMriotera, The worthy gentleman re- 
presented in affecting tenns, that m his scrupu- 
lous regard for that foolish thins, college honor, 
the young man had not mani&sted a proper 
consideration for Am, dependent as he was upon 
him for his daily support The imoLe closed "with 
a reference to the large family of his own, which 
iiiq)osed so great a burthen on him that he had 
little surplus of income to devote even to the son 
of his brother. Henry wrote back instantly, 
thanked him for past advances, promised torepay 
them as soon as possible, and added, that in the 
meantime, he was glad to assure him he could 
get along perfectly well without fiirther assis^ 
tance. And this magnanimous declaration was 
made at a time when he did not see his way 
clear to a single dollar which might go towards 
replenishing an entirely empty purse. 

The next day was the Sabbath, and Henry, on 
his way to dmrdi, determined to call at the 
butcher^s. ''I waat to find out whether that 
girl's hurt" He went to the house by the mode 
of approach which he had reason to be familiar 
with. He knocked — ^there was no bell — ^but the 
snmBKHLS was not imasediately admowledged. 
The door was ajar, aad the rapping had made it 
open wider — ^thai leading from the passage to a 
Bide-room was also open, and it was possible both 
to see and hear a good deal of what was goii^ 
<m inside. About the centre of the room stood 
a snail lad with the inteneest awe painted on 
his ooontenance. He was an orphan, an ap- 
prentice to the butcher, who had taken him from 
the almahousea It seeon he had just returned 
from Sunday school, and in reply to his master*s 
question, what library book be had brought 
home (for Ishmael was occasionally disposed to 
indulge in light literature), he silently handed 
him a thin duodecimo. 

^' Short method with the De — ^," read Ishmael, 
aloud ; hnd exclaimed immediately, in towering 
wrath, ^ Short method I'll make with vofi, you 
brat ! " And dashing down the volume, he seized 
the boy by the arm. 

" Please, sir." said the child, whimpering, and 
shaking from head to foot with terror, ** I didn't 
know nothin' about it — ^daed I didn't. I only 
fotched what was given to me.*' 

^ I won't lash you, then, Mordaunt ; but this is 
what I'll do." The man went on, then, in vio- 
lent objurgation against the Sundky-school, and 
all who had the management of it, declared the 



teachers thought of nothing but how to insult 
him, treating him as a heathen, when in fact he 
was as good a man as they, and closed by an- 
nouncing his fixed determination never to allow 
the boy to go again. After a minute's interval, 
he proceeded afresh, and with undiminished rage. 
He swore he would take the boy's moral training 
into his own hands. " I'll train him — ^thatl willl 
And if he don't learn devUtry a sight faster than 
the chaps over yonder learn the Grospel, it will 
be a wonder. Daunt ! " the boy started and 
looked up, *' you shall be an example to the world, 
that you shall ! " 

A gentle female voice was now heard expos* 
tulating. He answered — ^the roice rejoined, and 
a quick dialogue was kept up for some minutes. 
The listener became much interested. The 
butcher, he could see, remained hard and un- 
yielding. " Hush, £Uen ! not a word more, or 
you'll &d you yourself have made your last trip 
to church." To this she answered in a touching 
way, that it were far better «A« should lose the 
benefit of the Sabbath, than that the poor, ign<h 
rant child should. Ishmael appeared surpnsed, 
and referred to her ^half-killmg herself" in the 
labours of the week, for the sake of seeming the 
seventh day's rest; and asked whether it was 
possible she was willing to relinquish the frdts 
of the self-denial for the sake of an ^ugly little 
wretch like Daunt" 

Then Ellen, all enkindled with generous zea!, 
came forth into the middle of the room, and 
Henry could see her plainly. To hear her now, 
as in perfect simplicity and forgetfiihiess <d self, 
she poured forth her soul in that flowing, im- 
broken strain, so low, and yet so distinct in its 
earnestness, mdide the heart thrill, and the eai 
tinffle. No preacher's eloquence could have had 
such power to stir Hie wild, impulsive student 
As his ears drank in every word that feU fraoi 
her lips, as his eyes watched her countenanoe 
which more than spoke — for it seemed a glow 
with an inspiration sent direct from heavenh--4e 
felt as if his spirit were entnmced — as if he be- 
held tiie realms of woe miirored in the bUu^ 
features of the butcher — as if he recognised, vui- 
l^y emanating from the form of the CSiristisn 
girl, an aimospliere, ethereal, penetrating, trsss- 
porting, like that in whose midst angels walk. 
How she pleaded with her father for the poor 
boy, whose famishing soul he was cruelly rolming 
of healthful food, while, instead, he proposed to 
feed him on poisour^that helpless being, eii- 
trusted to him to be taught a useful and an ho- 
nest calling, but whom he threatened to instruct 
in the mystery of sin and wretchedness, so that 
he might leave his forming hands at the end 
endowed with the gift of an eternal curse ! In 
words of fire she described what a thing it is to 
abandon one's own self to destruction ; Imt (ake 
adddd) wantonly to stretch forth the hand, and 
drag down into the gulf a wretched fellow- 
creature, what lanffuup could describe that! 
CSarriad away by the fervor of her spirit^ she 
knelt before him, and implored him to show 
himself merciful, as he would hope to reoeiye 
mer^. 

"Ae boy shall go !— the boy shall go J Tm 
not sudi ft villain as all that 1 To be sure, I need 
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Daunt's help amazingly, of Sunday's, in the 
slaughter-house ; for the nigger, too, has his no- 
tions of keeping the good day, so I am left alone. 
Still, I shan*t hinder the boy, not I ! He shall 
go to meeting— Sunday-school— everywhere you 
please !" 

Henry Fulham withdrew from his post, walked 
down the steps softlpr, and the< returned, making 
a studiously loud noise with his feet. His knock 
was this time answered by Mordaunt, who 
ushered htm into the room. ^' How do you do, 
Mr. IshmaeU'^ said the visitoi^, when he had be- 
stowed a bow and an earnest glance upon Ellen. 

The butcher ffave him a queer look, but re- 
plie<l, with suny courtesy, that he was well 
enough. 

After a few farther remarks had been ex- 
changed, Heniy again addressed him as ^' Mr, 
Ishma* L" 

'' My name's not Tshmaftl, but John Penny- 
goes." 

Henry, quite abashed, stammered some words 
to the effect that he had been informed that his 
name was Ishmael. 

*^ Yes ; everybody about here calls me so — 
everybody, behind my back, and some to my 
&oe. They give me the nickname, I believe, 
because I'm something of an Arab— ^ very man's 
hand's agin me, aud they say — ^maybe it's true, 
too— my hand's agin every man. After all, what 
odds is the difference ? I don't know but Ish- 
mael's as good a sound as Pennygoes : it has the 
advantage, too, of bein' a Scriptur' name." 

Henry (who had obtained temporary employ- 
ment asa araughtamanunder his name of Brooke) 
continued for several months to visit Ellen Penny- 

foea, and with an increasing interest. He found 
er, despite the contaminating coarseness of the 
scene in which she existed, endowed with a 
rare delicacy of character. By no means his own 
equal in hterary attainments, she had so im- 
proved a good mind with the few books which 
nad fallen in her way, that she was very far 
above the rude ignorance of her father. Going 
through daily, as she did, an amount of laboui* 
greater than that which is so often sufficient to 
reduce the poor creatures who perfoi*m the lower 
8oi*ts of menial drudgery into a state of semi-bru- 
tality, she retained all the pure loveliness of 
woman. She was able to do so because, though 
walking through a slouch, she never came in 
contact with the sarrounding mire. She lived in 
a diiferent world--^ world of pure thoughts and 
high imaginings. What })erhaps was most re- 
markable about her, was, that notwithstanding 
tins solitary and spiritual existence, she had aU 
the cheerfulness which belongs to social hu- 
manity. 

One frosty night in December, Heniy was 
comfortably seated by the fireside, talking with 
Ellen, when Pennygoes entered hurriedly. — 
'' Ellen," he said, " I've got a great lot of beef 
to pack to-night. I must a&ve some help. Wash 
and Daunt are busy killing, so we'll have to try 
for once what you can do." 
*' What, carry Ellen down to that hole ?" 
" Hole, indeed ! I tell you, Brooke, I never 
want my daughter to be in a more respectable 
place, llole ! I have made some honest shil- 



lings there, I can tell you. But if it was the 
filthiest den that ever was, I must have help 
there to-night ; the ship sails for Barbadoes to- 
morrow, aud I have an order to make up the 
cargo." 

Ellen was quietly putting on her shawl and 
bonnet, when Henry, unable to bear the sights 
declared he would go in her stead. '^ Come on, 
then," said the butcher, shortly ; and Hcywra they 
walked. The night was bitter cold, and Henry, 
forced by the nature of the employment to dis- 
pense with his cloak, suffered acutely. Very 
soon his fingers were as rigid as the frozen meat 
he was handling ; next, his toes ached intolerfr> 
bly ; for tight, thin-soled boots, are not the best 

Protection against tbe damp floor of a slaughter- 
ouse ; finally, every limb and every fibre trem- 
bled from the intensity of the cold. *' You look 
chilly, Brooke," said Pennygoes; "better let 
Ellen spell you awhile." 

^' No, no I" exclaimed Henry, and kept on 
heroicaily. After awhile the butcher looked at 
him again. *' You can't work any longer this 
way, that's certain ; you are getting too cold for 
my good, as well 'as your's. Tell you what, go 
and help Wash — that will be warmer ; and Daunt 
can come here." 

" Set the boy at this ? Why he would freeze !" 

" Daunt freeze ! Not he ! He's used to it." 

The exchange was made. If before, Henry 
was cold, he was now, in addition, disgusted and 
sickened. Washington, a great muscular negro^ 
expressed much wouiler at his being so much 
affected. Not long afber, the remark was made 
that it was time to blow the hide off. 

" How ! You don't use powder, do you 1 " 

^^ Powder, bless me, what a child in simple- 
ness !" 

But when the old black noticed how he wae 
suffering, both from the cold and the shock that 
the whole scene gave to a sensitiveness which 
had been kept tender by delicate nurture, he 
scanned him pltyii^ly from head to foot, and 
said — ^ Well, now, Lihmael U a hard customer, 
am'the?" 

Henry heartily assented. 

Then Washin^^n, having peeped through a 
convenient chink in the wall, to see that his 
"boss" was out of hearing, rejoined — "He's a 
'tickler specimen, and no mistake. I've seed 
heaps of bad people, but I never seed one that 
hadn't some good c'racter 'sides him. Ishmael's 
got no feeling whatsomever. I tell you, young 
master, you tokes a sight too much pains with 
him — ^he ain't worth it." The operation of getting 
in another ox interrupted the colloquy. The 
negro offered the knife to his young companion. 
Henry recoiled with undisguised horror, and in 
his sjrmpathy for the stricken beast, forgot even 
the agony of his frost-bitten feet. The jet of 
blood took a direction he did not expect, and 
some drops fell upon his person. This incident 
oompleteu his discomfort. 

a!s Pennygoes and he walked towards the 
dwelling, the former remarked, " You have sid*- 
fered scHne to-night ?" Henry admitted the £Gtct. 
" And you have done it to ^pare Ellen ?" This 
also the young man acknowledged. 

" Now, sir," resumed the butcher, "I want to 
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know what'8 your mind respecting the girl. 
Are you thinking to take a wife out of the 
shambles 1" 

Henry, bom of a family that for several gene- 
rations had been affluent, had inherited, none of 
its wealth indeed, but a full share of its pride and 
fastidious refinement. At college he was called 
the proudest fellow in his class. Yet he had 
now to make his resolve : even to the shambles 
would he go, as Pennygoes had sneeringly said, 
to secure such a companion as Ellen ; and so he 
signified to the questioner. 

"I have no objection to make," replied the 
father ; " I have given vou a little sort of a trial. 
You are mighty tender just at present, but 
there's that in you which will grow out into 
ru^gedness. You'll be able to scratch out a 
livmg, which the man should be who takes Ellen 
off my hands, for he gets nothing with her — ^not 
a cent of money — ^not a wedding frock even. 
It is true, I've scraped together a dollar or two, 
and may get more — ^but none goes to Ellen, 
though she's the only kin I have — ^not a dollar, 
either at this present or after I'm dead and gone. 
Perhaps I'm saving my money to found a hospi- 
tal for crippled and unthriftv cattle that can't be 
made beef o^ or for some other laudable institu- 
tion for perpetuating my glory. Yes, young 
man, I am laoouring for an object — ^for an object 
which, in the sight of these honest and clean- 
handed people around here, would seem too 
small and rioiculous to justify a man in sacrifi- 
cing body and soul to its attainment. But this 
is my business ; what concerns you is, to know 
that Ellen is as poor as a beggar's daughter. 
Are you willinc to take her 1" 

The day for Sie wedding approached. Henry 
did not choose to marry under a false name. 
So he broke the true state of the matter to his 
intended &ther-in-law. 

«/W^m? Fulhaml" 

*^ Yes, sir, son of Melancthon Fulham ;" and 
he proceeded eagerly to explain how it was that 
boyish pride and no crime had induced the con- 
cealment. 

Penn;^oe8 cut him short " Never mind your 
story. You are too young, I judge, to have a 
wife already, and as for anything ebe there may 
be wrong about you, Ellen must take her chance." 

They were married, and went immediately to 
New York, where Henry got into business as 
under clerk, at a small salary, in a wholesale 
house. The young husband experienced then 
the fulfilment of the prophecy, uttered by " Ish- 
mael" at parting, that he would learn before long 
that lift had hardships besides those endured in 
the slaughterhouse-pen. Poverty — poverty ! 
what married man ever sung thy praises ? 

Five years had elapsed, when Henry received 
a letter from Pennygoes, in which he was re- 
quested to meet the writer at a certain hotel in 
Baltimore— day and hour were designated. Won- 
dering not a little as to the reason of the sum- 
mons, he obeyed it. He put up at the hotel 
named — a third-rate one ; and as he was seated 
in the reading-room, near the time appointed for 
the meeting, behola, Matthew Fulham, his &- 
ther's brother, entered — the gentleman whose 



sentiments as a guardian had so little coincided 
with his own. 

^ Are you here, too, to meet Pennygoes ?" said 
the uncle. 

" Yes ; and do you know him ? " 

" I have reason to — ^it was he who ruined your 
father, and nearly ruined me." 

" He ? — ^Penny^es ? — ^I thought the name was 
Cantoch." 

'^ Yes ; Cantoch and Co. wafl the name of the 
firm, but this man was in fact nearly the sole 
owner. For this reason, when I heard you had 
married his daughter — ^it was too late then for 
advice — I was not anxious to keep up such an 
intimacy as would bring me into connection with 
so hateful a set." 

Presently Pennygoes appeared, and took them 
to a private apartment. ^* Gentlemen," said he 
with gravity, and even impressiveness, " you 
both, it is likely, have had hard thoughts of me. 
To my door you lay the loss of a good deal of 
money ; justly, in one sense, though I didn't 
secure a copper to myself. The crash fell on 
my head as well as yours' ; and if it had been 
otherwise, the law gave you no hold on me. 
Therefore you had every reason to give up the 
case as desperate. What if I am ready now to 
pay you a part of that money." 

Mr. Matthew Fulham's eyes sparkled. 

'' But, gentlemen, I don't mean any such thing : 
— ^I mean to pay the whole— every single cent 
of it." 

Pennygoes, after uttering this, strode about the 
room wiui arms akimbo, head thrown back, and 
proudly, as if he were disposed to present his 
lace to the inspection of the whole world. 
Finally he stopped in front of the elder Fulham. 
^'What I owea you was fifleen thousand dol- 
lars." Then turning to Henry, he said: "My 
debt to you, or what's the same thing, to your 
father, was eighty-five thousand doUars — ^yes, 
altogether, a round one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, not a cent more or less. How them figures 
have stood up day and night before my eyes, as 
if they were chalked out in fire ! One hundred 
thousand ! one hundred thousand ! was always 
a ding-donging in my ears. One hundred thou- 
sand — ^not a cent more nor less !" 

Again he paced the room, as if lost in old con- 
templations. 

" I've worked some, these fifleen years. Yes, 
gentleiuen ! " he continued, with animation, "and 
though it is I that say it — ^if to my industry 
there had been jined the leamin* and education 
that some has and wastes in unprofitableness, I 
needn't have been all of fifteen years making a 
hundred thousand dollars. But there's business 
on hand ; here, Mr. Matthew Fulham, are certi- 
ficates of deposit for fifteen thousand ; and here, 
Henry B. Fulham, is another set for you, to the 
tune of eighty-five thousand. So the job's done 
— clean on my hands, and off my mind.'* 

Pennygoes received the acknowledgments of 
the gratified creditors with great complacency. 
^' I have been passing," said he, after an interval, 
" with the good people for a reprobate ; but 
haven't I paid up the last penny ? / have been 
stricdy juet, Where's the man can say more than 
that?" 
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" It is true, sir," observed Mr. Matthew Pul- 
ham, ^^ that you have acted in a splendid manner ; 
but in posting up accounts strictly, it is usual to 
take in consideration the— the — ^in short, the 

" The interest !" repeated Pennygoes yacantly, 
" the interest ! — sure enough ! It U the fcLct — 
it is the fact — ^the interest ! None but the devil 
could hare invented interest ! Where have 
been my thoughts this long time 1 I, a man in 
business all my life — ^never to have called to 
mind this ! For fifteen years ! Why, 'tis the 
greatest wonder ever was tolled about !" 

The poor man laughed wildly — ^**Ha! ha! if I 
ain't a curiosity ! Look here ! You, Matthew 
Pulham, and you, youngster ! — ^will you believe 
it ! from the day of tbe smash down to this 
hour, the thought never once entered my brain ; 
and heaven knows, now it has come, it sets me 
crazy!" 

Mr. Fulham, senior, cast a side-glance at 
Henry, signifying his decided impression that 
the speaker must have been quite out of his wits 
this long time. 

** Never mind, though, I'll pay it yet ! Let's 
see how much it comes to. At six per cent., 
that's six thousand ; fifteen times six is how 
much ? Whe-ew ! — whe-ew! Bless my life, and 
I was thinking the whole time of nothmg but 
that fine round hundred thousand ! But don't 
be uneasy, I'm rugged — ^I'U last a good while 
yet — ^there'll be time before I die. But then it 
will be increasing — ^u^h ! that interest ! every 
minute. Ooodness ahve ! it's enough to make 
a man jump through his skin !" 

Henry hastened, and, to do him justice, so did 
his uncle, to beg the scrupulous debtor to diaoniss 
all care, assunng him they considered every 
obligation cancelled. 

Pennygoes would listen to no representations. 
In order to relieve his mind of at least a part of 
its burden, Henry said that he himself would pay 
whatever was due his uncle. 

** Will vou, inded ! that would be great." 

" I will, this very 6kj ; and so, as I am your 
son-in-law, and have £llen, who is wortJi more 
than all the 'gold in Baltimore, you will consider 
yourself entirely discharged." 

" Not I !" he replied curtly. " The payment'of 
my debts is my business — ^not Ellen's. Square 
off your uncle though, and I'll then owe t^e 
whole to one person, widch will save bot&er in 
calculating. Good-bye to you. I'm off from 
here — I'm tired of butchering, and I'm tired of 
Baltimore. That place is for me where money's 
to be made fastest." 

As he opened the door to pass out, thev heard 
him mutter : ^ This want of book-learmng is a 
great misery ! What an unrwhteous fool though, 
to have supposed that a ^bt, like an onion, 
would stop growin^g, if you only laid it by on a 
shelf for safe-keeping." 

In days when wonders were common on the 
earth, a man was known to exist around whom 
walls of crystal reared themselves, till at length 
they dosed in an arch over his head. This glassy 
dwelling was of quite another sort from that 
which &iry kindness erected for the benefit of 



the great-nosed prince ; though it did not exclude 
the perception of external objects, the rays of 
light in their passages were stripped of all color ; 
Nature was made arid, desolate, and dreary. At 
the same time, the lenses composing the walls 
concentrated the sun's heat — ^that flood which 
bore life and joy to all the rest of the world — ^and 
poured it in fierce and blasting intensity upon 
the solitary prisoner. And though he remained 
stoically impassive, visible effects were producing 
upon him. Even his outward form withered ; 
but the nature of this fire is to pierce within, and 
feed on what it finds there ; already was the 
man's heart scorched and wilted, and there was 
little doubt that it would, ere long, be consumed 
to ashes. But lo ! a mighty mass is falling from 
above, and threatens to shatter the glittering 
edifice to fragments. The man, unconscious of 
his former evil plight, looks up in horror. Not 
so feels his guardian angel in heaven; not so 
feels one faithful friend who stands on the earth ; 
these hail the impending stroke with joy. They 
see in iiie fall of the crystal house, — ^though it 
may, for a moment, beat down the in-dweller 
himself to the dust, — ^the signal of deliverance, 
of salvation from an unutterable woe. 

The man was 'Henry Fulham. He had be- 
come a merchant and an adventurous one. Up 
to a certain point his enterprise had been as 
prosperous as nis heart could desire ; and nothing 
but insufficiency of capital could stand in the 
way of complete success. His means were well 
chosen, provided only he had strength enough to 
give them effect. To be devoted to the acquisition 
of wealth is dangerous for any man ; it is thrice 
dangerous ;to one of a temperament and character 
like his. Mammon, a pitiless god, relinquishes 
no suitably-prepared victim. If a man enter 
l^at service under the impulse of an imperious 
pride and a passionate ambition, it had been 
oetter for him to have been thrown into the em- 
brace of the grim image which of old used to 
glow amidst the flames of Gehenna. 

Ellen recognised all the perils of his situation. 
Her only hope was of what the world calls ruin. 
The day came at last ; he had stretched out his 
arm too &r — ^he had coped with millionaires, and 
sank down now in despairing consciousness that, 
in this arena, neither physical force nor energy 
of mind may save a man from the fiite of nerve- 
less impotence. 

^ Oh, Ellen !" he exclaimed one morning, after 
a ni^ht of feveric^ stupor, ''had I but an un- 
touched hundred thousand dollars, I could wrestle 
with the strongest in New Tork !" 

In her heart, Ellen blessed God that he had it 
not. 

A few minutes later Ids messenger brought 
him the mail ; for he had not gone to his count- 
ing-room, being determined that the stroke which 
was destined to smite him that day should 
not find him out in the dismal den which he 
himself now regarded with disgust, but by his 
own fireside, within the sacred &mily circle. 
. As he read one letter, his countenance changed. 

" —> & Co., have a hundred and thirty^ight 

thaueand dollars to my credit .'" 

He seized his hat and rushed out. Ellen 
sought her chamber and wept bitter tears. 
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The one hundred and thirty-eiffht thousand 
dollars which came so opportunely (or disas- 
trously) had been sent trom California. To 
explain the matter, the bankers communicated to 
iFulham a letter from one of their correspondents, 
apologising at the time for the somewhat free 
language in which it was couched. The writer, 
who had left the Atlantic coast ^' a wild, harum- 
scarum fellow/* had displayed ^' business talent 
in California, and was not at bottom a bad- 
hearted person." 

An extract only from the letter follows, the 
laws of space compelling the omission of much 
that is curious. 

'^ Our country here has the Mlest kind of an 
assortment of queer folks, but this old codger. 
Penuygoes, toj^s the lot. When the doctor tola 
hiui it was certain death if he stayed longer, he 
only auswei'ed, * Interest at six per cent, never 
stops, and I won't.' So on he kept amidst eholera, 
fever, and everything else. Since being; driven 
to his bed, he, in the first place, proceeds to get 
my brains all up in a snarl^ by making me calcu- 
late interest in every sort of way, till, at length, 
he became satisfied that one hundred and thirty- 
eight thousand dollars covered his debt to H. b. 
Eulham. After that, instead of dying in peace, 
he must needs be anxious to have a clear five 
thousand dollars left, to be applied. in building a 
church at the mines, by some parson or other, 
whom he had bluffed off a few weeks before, 
and who, it appears, had in return given his sins 
a 'most faithful dressing. Allowing for our com- 
missions, the doctor's fees, &c., it was found he 
would not have the amount he wanted, unless 
he could be buried for fifty dollars. What do 
you think 1 With as much alacrity as if he were 
entering upon life, instead of fixing himself to go 
out, he calls for an undertaker, and not only that, 
but makes the fellow fetch a whole lot of coffins, 
so that he may dboose among them. The diaf- 
fering that followed you never knew the like of. 
One by one the coffins were lifted up on his bed, 
and he inspected each most critically. Very *0ute 
the old man showed himself at driving a bargain ; 
— ^but that undertaker 1 — ^I tell you what : to see 
the ghastly manner in which his lantern-jaws 
worked ; to hear him expatiate on the merits of 
his wares, inform us how good this one would 
be to keep out the water, and how that would 
last long enough to receive a second tenant, fairly 
made my flesh creep. After idl, they could not 
agree. The undertaker's lowest, ewn for the 
most rickety pine-box he had, was one hundred 
and fifty dollars. Fennygoes sent him off, de- 
claring doggedly that he would wait till a cargo 
of coffins arrived and brought down the market. 
He at once paid the preacher Uie five thousand, 
and seems contented to run his chance of getting 
buried. He has not talked much si&ce then ; yet 
every once in a while we can hear him mutter : 
* Pay up — ^pay up ! Principal and (his voice 
always rises here into spasmodic emfmaais) and 
interest I ' " 

The crisis was past. To the astonishment and 
chagrin of many veterans of the £xchM^re, the 
firm of Fulham survived, and stood forth in over- 
shadowing stateliness. 

One night Henry Polham sat in bis parlor, 



absorbed in meditation. He was alone, for his 
wife had gone out — ^he had not cared to learn 
whither — but it was to meet other like-minded 
members of her sex, on a business of mercy. A 
coach stopped at the door, and presentlya visitor 
was ushered in — a man of bent tbrm, and features 
haggard, gaunt, and cadaverously pale. His 
Stan, and the ^left hand thrown out uncertainly 
to clutch the table's edge or t]ie back of a chair, 
scarcely saved ^^inl from falling, till he tottered 
to a seat. 

" I would have died in California^" said the 
figure, ** if I had been sure that I could have come 
after death to pay you a visit. Henry Fulham ! 
I have been right up to the dividing line — have 
looked over into eternity ; I have drawn m3rself 
back to give you a notion of something I saw. 
Look at me then as at a ghost — indeed I am 
little more." 

The young merchant obeyed the direction by 
looking most intently. 

^ Ever since I have been capable of observa- 
tion, I have noticed in the world a wonderful 
deal of rascality. I early made up my mind 
that, not to aim at perfect righteousness, I could 
be, by long odds, better than the generality, if I 
only took one vii*tae, and stuck to it. I chose 
justice. I did not start to ask iavors of other 
people — ^I did not calculate to do favors myaelil 
It would be enough, I thoi^ht, if I paid all I 
owed ; and this I determined I would do. The 
plan was not so bad, yet a miserable fool I showed 
myself in the performance. You know about the 
interest — ^but that was not the greatest piece of 
forgetfulness ; I forgot one of my creditors — the 
principal one. If I seemed crazy to make the 
other mistake, surely the madness of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, when he eat the grass, isn't a parallel to 
this. Now, Fulham, I have some doubts about 
y^tf. Don't talk of your greater sense, and all 
that, for I saw in you long ago that sort of spunk 
which the devil very well knows how to make a> 
handle of when he wants to hoist a man into 
crookedness and folly. Besides, even in my try- 
ing to do right towards you, I've put temptation 
in your way. Remember, all this money is not 
your's — it is borrowed capital, and'the intereat 
runs on at a greater rate than six per cent, or 
seven either. Think the sum over — ^figure out 
the answer if you can. Wliat are you worth at 
this fvesent time— a couple of hundred thou- 
sand f" 

"Probably five time that." 

" So much the worse ; it makes the ciphering 
harder. How many widows and orphans could 
be fed on that ? Go to work now, and see how 
your account will stand, when the balance is 
struck at the day of judgment. You be calou- 
lating your sum, and I'll calculate mine." 

He ceased speaking, and the two sat in silence 
for a long time. What thoughts were passing 
through the mind of each, none but himBelf 
could know. 

Finally, P^ooiygoeB, turning his glassy eyes 
upon the merchimt, said, " I am in a maze — ^I am 
bewild0red~-confounded — the answer's too laxge. 
Don't wait for wiy ciphering — ^I oa&'t stay to 
finish it. Look out for yoursdf. Pay your debts 
— ^pay your debts ! ^very one of them, but espe- 
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dally the great debt^-I don*t mean Nature V-^ 
tiiat settles it8elf*--bat His— ^w/" 



Henry Fulham was induced to withdraw from 
a pursuit which, to him, was crowded with dan- 
ger. K this decision has deprived trade of one 
of its columns, who that knows anything of the 
unostentatious and efiective beneficence it has 
occasioned, can call it blameworthy ? — who that 
has recognised what serene happiness attends the 
doer of those good deeds will call it unwise ? 
Be this as it may, the change of life was an im- 



portant event to Fulham, if not to mankind ; and 
yet, so far as human eye can discover, it depended 
on so small a thing as a debtor^s honest ignorance 
of the truth that every principal carries with it 
an interest. 

As for " Ishmael" himself, there are not a few 
persons who are ready to depose in Chancery — 
if occasion were — ^that he was unquestionably 
non eompo$. Perhaps they are right ; yet it may 
be suggested for consideration whether a man 
ouffht to pronounce upon his neighbour's sanity, 
unlefls he is sure of his owil 
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The season of the year that would be delicate 
to allude to, if the year felt as mankind do about 
growing old — ^the brief summer, that would fain 
seem like a continuation of the summer that was 
past — ^is nearly over. The trees are shedding 
their flowing locks ; the branches look thin, 
and unwilling to be seen ; the days get tured 
of being pleasant, by twelve o'clock ; and all, 
except the skv above, looks cold and uninviting. 
In time of life, and time of year, this is alike 
«the FaUr 

Never was Broadway so crowded, apparently. 
If it were suddenly brought to a stand-still and 
petrified, you might walk from Grace Church 
to the Battery, either on the tops of omnibuses 
or the heads of the people. The private equipages 
of the known have hardly yet made their appear- 
ance, but the great number of new turn-outs 
with gay liveries, whose unknowns are yet to be 
identified by Mr. Brown, show that fortunes 
have been made since spring, and that the ranks 
of fashion are to be recruited. Cigar shops mul- 
tiply. Eveiy comer of a street is being let for a 
bar-room. Ladies are beginning to walk with- 
out dodging the puffs of the smoking promenaders. 
Bananas aud pomegranates look quite at home 
in the windows of the fruit shops. Broadway is 
more and more paved, and very good houses are 
more and more pulled down to obstruct the side- 
walk. 

Society is not yet astir, except by droppings- 
in. As far as can be gathered from the little 
talk over the coming campaign, there \a a proba- 
bility of evening receptions for both sexes — ^the 
morning " At-Homes" (of course for ladies only) 
being generally pronounced tiresome. There is 
great speculation — so many of our up-towners 
have been abroad — ^as to the Parisianisms that 
will be introduced into society this winter. An 
effort will doubtless be made to bring out the 
married men, and try the novelty of a circle that 
is not strictly adolescent. Balls and routs, more 
expensive than ever, of course there will be — but 
tmpretentious soirees are much discussed and 
hoped for ^like some of the most exclusive ones 
in London), where tea is served to you, as you 
enter, by the housekeeper in the cloak-room, 
and, of any farther hunger or thirst, there 
is neither supposition nor supply. This last 



fashion would enable persons of delicate health, 
or of moderate means, to gather about them 
what might be considered the choicest society 
of the time. 

But the city's breath is quite taken away at 
the present moment with the expectation of the 
commg wonders. What is to be done with 
Kossuth ? To reply, at all sufficiently, to the 
speeches that will be made to him, he would need 
to be a Webster or an Everett — even if English 
were his native tongue. How will he respond 
to the oratory of mayons and committees ? How 
will so modest and sensible a hero stand aU the 
procession-izing and receiving, shouting and 
hand-shaking ? How will one man's heart beat 
back a response to the hearts of six hundred 
thousand people in this city, longing to put their 
arms around his neck ? He is a mortal man, 
and in delicate heaUh. We sincerely think, that, 
among other municipal arrangements for his- 
reception, there should be a physician appointed 
to accompany him, from morning till nignt, and 
withdraw him from the crowd at the first symp- 
tom of brain fever. 

Then Sontag — ^the Countess Bossi — ^has agreed 
to open her ennobled throat to us, for half a mil- 
lion of dollars and a third of all profits over and 
above ! The bond for this is signed and sealed^ 
it is authentically stated. She will arrive in 
dumbfoundered New York, some time between 
this and Christmas. From the year 1827, when 
she made her first appearance, to the year 1851, 
is a good while for a throat to stay enchanting — 
but so it does, or every critic of London and Paris 
has written a fib. That she retains her good 
looks — or, at least that she was palely plump^ 
and that her blue eyes looked undinmied between 
two heaps of profuse flaxen ringlets, four or five 
years ago— we can ourself certify, having seen 
her in her opera-box at Berlin, from the nearest 
point in the pit. (Her husband, perhaps the 
reader knows, was ambassador at the court of 
Prussia, and the Countess was, for the same 
period, its reigning belle.) She dresses enchant- 
ingly, and with her court history as a background 
to her beauty, will be attractive to see, at least 
— ^whatever may be thought of the money's-worth 
she gives the ear. She will offer one advantage, 
by the way, that will not be " down in the bills"' 
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— ^it will be instructive, in this country of early- 
giving-up, to see how a woman of forty-five can 
look as young as at twenty. 

Pischek and Thalberg are coming with Sontag 
— ^both great lions in their way. Pischek was 
singing with Jenny LincL when we first heard 
her in Germany, and we do not remember being 
very much delighted with him then, though, of 
course, from the association, he is an artist of the 
first class. Thalberg is a glorious composer, and, 
to see him at the piano, will be like seemg a 
dramatist perform m his own play — ^the reafity 
in what is usually but the shadow. 

Fruit and strangers all the year round, at New 
York, are among the pleasant results of &ster 
paddles and locomotives. This used to be the 
time of year when the hotels began to shorten 
their tables, and visitors from a distance started 
to make their joumies home while the weather 
was comfortable to travel. Now, you may see a 
western man with his hat on the back of his head, 
a southerner with his indolent walk, or a Canadian 
with his thick boots and tight-bottomed trousers, 
at any time of the year — as you may find bananas 
And pomegranates when you please, and plums 
and peaches long before the old fashioned season. 
This is a cessation of tax-paying to cold and 
heat, and a release from tne tyranny of King 



Latitude, which would doubtless have been pre- 
ceded by a very smart declaration of indepen- 
dence, if it had not come about so gradually. 

The next most numerous things to omnibuses, 
at present, in the middle of the Greets, are large 
bands of music, with small military companies 
behind them.* A census of the drums in active 
employment, on any one day, in New York, 
would astonish Europe. With no war in very 
imminent prospect, it is curious how all the spare 
time of the youthful population of the city seems 
devoted to ''training, and it is a question whether 
this perpetual martial music, in the ears of our 
citizens, will not " raise a blister," whigh it will 
require a war to puncture, at some early day. 

We sat down to write of several matters which 
we have not yet mentioned, but we are encroach- 
ing upon other articles, and must resenre them. 

October 28, 1851. 



* The difference of amount in the two oommoditiee — music 
and soldiers— should perhaps be explained. Fir$ty the immi- 

S ration of Germans is at present veiy large, and, as there is no 
enuan, hif^h or low, who cannot play some musical instrument, 
bands are easily formed, and the competitioa makes military 
music cheap and plenty. Second, the natural disposition o( 
Americans ^being to command, the military companies are 
composed principally of officers, and the private are so few 
and unwilhng as to be frequently outnumbered by the band. 



THE LAST LEAF. 



BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 



I SAW him once before 
As he passed by the door ; 

And again 
The pavement stones resound. 
As he totters o'er the ground, 

With his cane. 

They say, that in his prime, 
£xe the pruning knife of Time 

Cut him down, 
ISot a better man was found 
By the Crier on his round 

Through the town. 

But now he walks the streets, 
And he looks at all he meets 

So forlorn. 
As he shakes his feeble head, 
Thaf it seems as if he said, 

*' They are gone !" 

The moesy marbles rest 

On the lips that he has pressed 

In their bloom, 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 

On the tomb. 



My grandmamma has said- 
Poor old lady ! she is dead 

Longago-^ 
That he had a Roman nose, 
And his cheek was like a rose 

In the snow. 

But now his nose is thin. 
And it rests upon his chin 

like a staff, 
And a crook is in his back. 
And a melancholy crack 

In his laugh. 

I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 

. At him here. 
But the old tbree-comerod hat, 
And the breeches, and all that- 
Are so queer ! 

And if I should live to be 
Tbe last leaf upon the tree 

In the spring. 
Let them smile, as I do now. 
At the old forsaken bough 

Where I cling. 



A WAIF. 



BT MRS. FRANCES OSGOOD. 



TouB heart is a music-box, dearest ! 

With exquisite times at command. 
Of melody sweetest and dearest. 

If tried by a delicate hand ; 
But its workmanship, love, is so fine, 

At a single rude touch it would break ; 



Then oh I be the magic lay mine, 
Its fifdry-like whispers to wake I 

And there's one little tune it can play. 
That I fkaicj all other's above— 

Tou learned it of Cupid one day- 
It begins with and ends with " I love I t love T 
It begins with and ends vrith "I love.' 
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BY JOHN O. WHITTIBR. 



Hark ! a rap at my door. Welcome anybody, 
just now. One gains nothing by attempting to 
shut out the sprites of the weather. They come 
in at the key-hole ; they peer through the drip- 
ping panes ; they Insinuate themselves through 
the crevices of the casement, or plump down 
the chimney astride of the rain-drops. 

I rise ana throw open the door. A tall, sham- 
bling, loose-jointed figure ; a pinched, shrewd 
face, sun-brown and wind-dried ; small, quick- 
winking, black eyes. There he stands, the water 
dripping^&om his pulpy hat and ragged elbows. 

i speak to him, but he returns no answer. 
With a dumb show of misery, quite touching, he 
hands me a soiled piece of parchment, whereon I 
read what purports to be a melancholy account 
of shipwreck and disaster, to the particular de- 
triment, loss and damnification of one Fietro 
Frugoni, who is, in consequence, sorely in want 
of the alms of all charitaole Christian persons, 
and who is, in short, the bearer of this veracious 
document, duly certified and endorsed by an 
Italian consul m one of our Atlantic cities, of a 
high sounding, but, to Yankee organs, unpro- 
nounceable name. 

Here commences a struggle. Every man, the 
Mahometans tell us, has two attendant angels, 
the good one on his right shoulder, the baa on 
hJB left. "Give," says Benevolence, as with 
some difiiculty I fish up a small coin from the 
depths of my pocket. " Not a cent," says selfish 
Prudence, and I drop it from my fingers. 
"Think," says the good angel, "of the poor 
stranger in a strange land, just escaped from the 
terrors of the sea-storm, in which his little 

Property has perished, thrown half-naked and 
elpless on our shores, ignorant of our language, 
and unable to find employment suited to his 
capacity." " A vile impostor !" replies the left- 
hand sentinel : "his paper, purchased from one 
of those ready writers in New York, who manu- 
&cture beggar credentials at the low price of 
one dolliu: per copy, with earthquakes, fires, or 
shipwredcs, to smt customers." 

Amidst this confusion of tongues, I take 
another survey of my visitant. Ha ! a light 
dawns upon me. That shrewd, old face, with its 
sharp, winking eyes, is no stranger to me. Pietro 
Frugoni, I have seen thee before ! Si^ Senor; that 
face ofthine has looked at me over a dirty white 
neck-cloth, with the comers of that cunning 
mouth drawn downwards, and those small eyes 
turned up in sanctimonious ^avity, while thou 
wast offering to a crowd of naif-grown boys an 
extemporaneous exhortation, in the capacity of a 
travelling preacher. Have I not seen it peering 
out from under a blanket, as 'that of a poor 
Penobscot Indian, who had lost the use ol his 
hands while trapping on the Madawska ? Is it 
not the &ce of the forlorn father of six small 
children, whom the "marcury doctor?" had 
"pisened" and crippled? Did it not belong to 
that down-east unfortunate, who had been out 
to the " Genesee country," and got the "fevem- 



nager," and whose hand shook so pitifully 
when held out to receive my poor gift ? The 
same, under all disguises — Stephen Leathers of 
Barrington — him and none other ! Let me con- 
jure him into his own likeness. 

" Well, Stephen, what news from old Barring- 
ton?" 

" 0. well I thought I knew ye," he answers, 
not tne least disconcerted. "How do you do, 
and how's your folks 1 All well, I hope. I took 
this 'ere paper, you see, to help a poor furriner, 
who couldn t make himself understood any more 
than a wild-ffoose. I thought I'd just start him 
for'ard a little. It seemed a marcy to do it." 

Well and shiftily answered, thou ragged Pro- 
teus. One cannot be angry with such a fellow. 
I will just inquire into the present state of his 
Gospel mission, and about the condition of his 
tribe on the Penobscot ; and it may be not amiss 
to'congratulate him on the success of the steam- 
doctors in sweating the " pisen " of the regular 
faculty out of him. But he evidently has no 
wish to enter into idle conversation. Intent 
upon his benevolent errand, he is already clatter- 
ing down stairs. Involuntarily I glance out of the 
window, just in season to catch a single glimpse 
of him ere he is swallowed up in the mist. 

He has gone ; and, knave as he is, I can hardly 
help exclaiming, " Luck go with him I" He has 
broken in upon the sombre train of my thoughts, 
and called up before me pleasant and grateful 
recollections. The old farm-house nestling in its 
valley ; hills stretching off to the souni, and 
green meadows to the east ; the small stream, 
which came noisily down its ravine, washing the 
old garden wall, and softly lappmg on lallen 
stones and mossy roots of beeches and hemlocks ; 
the tall sentinel poplars at the gateway ; the 
oak forest, sweeping unbroken to the northern 
horizon ; the grass-crown carriage path, with its 
rude and crazy bridge ; the dear old landscape 
of my boyhood lies outstretched before me Hko 
a daguerreotype from that picture within, which 
I have borne with me in all my wanderings. I am 
a boy again ; once more conscious of the feeling, 
half terror, half exultation, with which I used to 
announce the approach of this very vagabond^ 
and his " kindred after the flesh." 

The advent of wandering beggars, or " old 
stragglers," as we were wont to call them, was an. 
event of no ordinary interest in the generally 
monotonous quietude of our farm-life. Many of 
them were well known ; they had their periodical 
revolutions and transits; we could calculate 
them like eclipses or new moons. Some were 
sturdy knaves, fat and saucy ; and, whenever 
they ascertained that the "men-folks" were ab- 
sent, would order provisions and cider like men 
who expected to pay for it, seating themselves at 
the hearth or table with the air of Falstaff — 
" Shall I not take mine ease in mine own inn ?" 
Others, poor, pale, patient, like Sterne's monk, 
came creeping up to the door, hat in hand, stand- 
ing there m uieir grey wretchedness with a look 
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of heart-break and forlomness, which was never 
without its effect on our juvenile sensibilities. 
At times, however, we experienced a slight re- 
vulsion of feeling, when even these humblest 
children of sorrow somewhat petulantly rejected 
our proffered bread and cheese, and demanded 
instead a glass of cider. "Whatever the Tempe- 
rance Society might in such cases have done, it 
was not in our hearts to refuse the poor creatures 
a draught of their favorite beverage ; and wasn't 
it a satisfaction to see their sad, melancholy faces 
light up as we handed them the full pitcher, and, 
on receiving it back empty from their brown, 
wrinkled hands, to hear them, half breathless 
from their long, delicious draught, thanking us 
for the favor, as " Dear, good children !" Not 
unfrequently these wandering tests of our bene- 
volence made their appearance in interesting 
groups of man, woman and child, picturesque in 
their squalidness, and manifesting a maudlin 
affection, which would have done honor to the 
revellers at Poosie-Nansies, — immortal in the 
cantata of Burns. I remember some who were 
evidently the victims of the monomania, haunted 
and hunted by some dark thought — ^possessed Jjy 
a fixed idea. One, a black-eyed, wild-haired 
woman, with a whole tragedy of sin, shame, and 
suffering written in her countenance, used often 
to visit us, warm herself by our winter fire, and 
supply herself with a stock of cakes and cold 
meat, but was never known to answer a question 
or to ask one. She never smiled ; the cold, stony 
look of her eye never changed ; a silent, impas- 
sive face, frozen rigid by some great wrong or 
sin. We used to look with awe upon the " still 
woman," and think of the demoniac of Scripture, 
who had a " dumb spirit," 

One — (I think I see him now, grim, gaunt, and 
ghastly, working his slow way up to our door) — 
used to gather herbs by the wayside, and call 
himself Doctor. He was bearded like a he-goat, 
and used to counterfeit lameness ; yet when he 
supposed himself alone, would travel on lustily 
as if walking for a wager. At length, as if in 

Sunishment of his deceit, he met with an acci- 
ent in his rambles, and became lame in earnest, 
liobbling ever after with difficulty on his gnarled 
crutches. Another used to so stooping, like 
Bunyan^s pilgrim, under a pacK made of an old 
bed-sacking, stuffed out into most plethoric 
dimensions, tottering on a pair of small meagre 
legs, and peering out with his wild, hairy face 
from under his burden like a big-bodied spider. 
That "Man with the pack" always inspired me 
with awe and reverence. Huge, almost sublime 
in its tense rotundity — the father of all packs — 
never laid aside and never opened, what might 
not be within it ? With what flesh-creeping 
curiosity I used to walk round about it at a safe 
distance, half expecting to see its striped cover- 
ing stirred by the motions of a mysterious life, 
or that some evil monster would leap out of it, 
like robbers from Ali Baba's jars, or armed men 
from the Trojan horse. 

Often, in tbe grey of the morning, we used to 
see one or more of these "gaberlunzie men," 
pack on shoulder and' staff in hand, emerging 
from the bam or other outbuildings, where tney 
had passed the night. I was once sent to the 



bam to fodder the cattle late in the evening, and 
climbing into the mow to pitch down hay for 
that puri)ose, I was startled by the sudden 
apparition of a man rising up before me, just 
discernible in the dim moonliglit streaming 
through the seams of the boards. I made a 
rapid retreat down the ladder ; and was only 
re-assured by hearing the object of my terror 
callhig after me, and recognizing his voice as that 
of a harmless old pilgi'im whom I had known 
before. Our farm-house was situated in a lonely 
valley, half surrounded with woods, with no 
neighbours in sight. One dark, cloudy night, 
when our parents chanced to be absent, we were 
sitting with our aged grandmother in the fading 
light of the kitchen fire, working ourselves into 
a very satisfactory state of excitement and 
terror, by recounting to each other all the dismal 
stories we could remember of ghosts, witches, 
haunted houses, and robbers, when we were 
suddenly startled by a loud rap at the door. A 
stripling of fourteen, I was very naturally re- 
garded as the head of the household ; and with 
many misgivings I advanced to the door, which 
I slowly opened, holding the candle tremulously 
above mv head, and peering out into the dark- 
ness. The feeble glimmer pLayed upon the 
apparition of a gigantic horseman, mounted on a 
steed of a size worthy of such a rider — colos.sal, 
motionless, like images cut out of the solid night. 
The strange visitant gioiffly saluted me ; and, 
after malcing several ineffectual efforts to urge 
his horse in at the door, dismounted, and followed 
me into the room, evidently enjoying the teiTor 
which his huge presence excited. Announcing 
himself as " Dr. Brown, the great Indian doctor," 
he drew himself up before the fire, stretched 
his arms, clenched his fists, struck his broad 
chest, and invited our attention to what he 
called his "mortal frame." He demanded in 
succession all kinds of intoxicating liquors ; and, 
on being assured that we had none to give him, 
he grew angiy, threatened to swallow my 
younger brother alive, and seizing me by the 
hair of my head, as the angel did the prophet at 
Babylon, he led me about from room to room. 
Aft^r an ineffectual search, in the course of 
which he mistook a jug of oil for one of brandy, 
and, contrary to my explanations and remon- 
strances, insisted upon swallowing a portion of 
its contents, he released me, fell to crying and 
sobbing, and confessed that he was so drunk 
already that his horse was ashamed of him. 
After bemoaning and pitying himself to his 
satisfaction, he wiped his eyes, sat down by the 
side of my grandmother, giving her to under- 
stand that he was very much pleased with her 
appearance ; adding, that, if agi'eeable to her, he 
should like the privilege of paying his addresses 
to her. While vainly endeavoring to make the 
excellent old lady comprehend his very flattering 
proposition, he was interrupted by the return of 
my father, who, at once understanding the 
matter, turned him out of doors without ceremony. 
On one occasion, a few years ago, on my return 
from the field at evening, I was tola that a 
foreigner had asked for lodgings during the 
night ; but that, influenced by his dark, repul- 
sive appearance, my mother had very reluctantly 
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reftised his request. I found her by no means 
satisfied with her decision. "What if a son of 
mine was in a strange land ?" she inquired, self- 
reproachfully. Greatly to her relief, I volun- 
teered to go in pursuit of the wanderer, and, 
taking a cross-path over the fields, soon over- 
took him. He had just been rejected at the 
house of our nearest neighbour, and was stand- 
ing in a state of dubious j)erplexity in the street. 
Hia looks quite justifieil my mother's suspicions. 
He was an olive-complexioned, black-bearded 
Italian, with an eye like a live coal — such a face 
33 perchance looks out on the traveller in the 
passes of the Abruzzo — one of those bandit 
\T8age8 which Salvator has painted. With some 
difficulty I gave him to understand my errand, 
when he overwhelmed me witli thanks, and joy- 
fully followed me back. He took his seat with 
us at the supper table ; and when we were all 
seated around the hearth that cold autumnal 
evening, he told us, partly by wortls and partly 
by gestures, the story of his life and misfortunes, 
amused us with descriptions of the grape-pather- 
ings and festivals of his sunny clime, edified my 
mother with a recipe for making bread of chest- 
nuts ; and in the morning, when, after breakfast, 
his dark, sullen face lighted up, and his fieiTe eye 
moistened with grateful emotion, as in his own 
silvery Tuscan accent he poured out his thanks, 
we marvelled at the fears which had so nearly 
closed our door against him; and as he departed^ 
we all felt that he had left with us the blessing 
of the poor. 

It was not oflen that, as in the above instance, 
my mother's prudence got the better of her 
charity. The regular "old atragglera" regarded 
her as an unfailing friend ; and the sight of her 
plain cap was to them an assurance of forth- 
coming creature comforts. There was indeed a 
tribe of lazy strollers, having their place of ren- 
dezvous in the town of Harrington, N. H., whose 
low vices had placed them beyond even the pale of 
her benevolence. They were not unconscious of 
their evil reputation, and experience had taught 
them the necessity of concealmg, under well con- 
trived disg^uises, their true character. They 
came to us in all shapes, and with all appearances 
save the true one, with most miserable stories of 
mishap and sickness, and all "the ills which flesh 
is heir to." It was particularly vexatious to 
discover, when too late, that our sympathies and 
charities had been expended upon such graceless 
vagabonds as the "Ban*ington beggars." An 
old withered hag, known by the appellation of 
" Hipping Pat," — ^the wise woman of her tribe — 
was m the habit of visiting us, with her hoj^eful 
grandson, who had "a gift for preaching," as well 
as for many other things not exactly compatible 
with holy orders. He sometimes brought with him 
a tame crow, a shrewd, knavish-looking bird, who, 
when in the humour for it, could talk like Bar- 
naby Rudge's raven. He used to say, he could 
" do nothin' at exhortin' without a white hand- 
kercher on his neck and money in his pocket ;" a 
fact going far to confirm the opinions of the 
Bishop of Exeter and the Puseyites generally, that 
there can be no priest without tithes and surplice. 
^ These people have for several generations 
lived distmct from the great mass of the com- 
munity, like the gipsies of Europe, whom in many 



respects they closely resemble. They have the 
same settled aversion to labor, and the same dis- 
position to avail themselves of the fruits of the 
mdustry of others. They love a wild, out-of- 
door life, sing songs, tell fortunes, and have an in- 
stinctive hatred of "missionaries and cold water." 
" The proper study of mankind is man ;" and, 
according to my view, no phase of our common 
humanity is altogether unworthy of investiga- 
tion. Acting upon this belief, two or three sum- 
mers ago, when making, in company with my 
sister, a little excursion into the hill country of 
New Hampshire, I turned my horse's head 
towards Barrington, for the purpose of seeing 
these semi-civilized strollers in their own home, 
and returning, once for all, their numerous visits. 
Taking leave of our hospitable cousins in Old Lee, 
with about as much solemnity as we may sup- 
pose Major Laing parted with his friends when 
he set out in search of desert-girdled Timbuctoo, 
we drove several miles over a rough road, passed 
the ** Devil's Den" unmolested, crossed a fretful 
little streamlet, noisily working its way into a 
valley, where it turned a lonely, half-ruinous 
n^, and climbing a steep hill beyond, saw before 
U8*a wide, sandy level, skirted on the west and 
north by low, scraggy hills, and dotted here and 
there with dwarf pitch pines. In the centre of 
this desolate region were some twenty or thirty 
small dwellings, grouped together as irregularly 
as a Hottentot kraal. Unfenced, unguarded, open 
to all comers and goers, stood that city of the 
beggars — ^no wall or paling between the ragged 
cabins, to remind one of tne jealous distinctions 
of property. The great idea of its founders 
seemea visible in its unappropriated freedom. 
Was not the whole round world their own, and 
should they haggle about boundaries and title- 
deeds? iV>r them, on distant plains, ripened 
golden harvests ; for them, in far-off work-shops, 
busy hands were toiling ; for them, if they had 
but the grace to note it, the broad earth put on 
her garniture of beauty, and over them hung 
the suent mystery of heaven and its stars. That 
comfortable philosophy which modem Transcen- 
dentalism has but dimly shadowed forth — ^that 
poetio Agrarianism, which gives all to each, and 
each to all — ^is the real life of this city of Unwork. 
To each of its dingy dwellers might be not un- 
aptly applied the language of' one, who I trust., 
will pardon me for quoting her beautiful poem 
in this connection : — 
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Other haxkda may grasp tbo field or forert* 
Proud proprietors in pomp m»y shine ; 
Thou art wealthier^-oll the world is thiZM 1** 



But, look ! the clouds are breaking. " Fair 
weather cometh out of the north." The wind 
has blown away the mists ; on the gilded spire 
of John-street glimmers a beam of sunshine. 
And there is the sky again, hard, blue, and cold 
in its eternal purity, not a whit the worse for the 
storm. In the beautiful Present, the Past is no 
longer heeded. Reverently and gratefully let its 
volume be laid aside ; and wnen again the 
shadows of the outward world fall upon the 
spirit, may I not lack a good ansel to remind me 
of its solace, even if he comes m the shape of a 
Barrington oeggar. 



A CHAPTEB OF NAUTICAL NONSENSE. 



BY HENRY HOWARD PAUL. 



We often hear people boast of having been at 
sea, and sit and chat by the hour of the pleasant 
times they had on what they are pleased to call 
the " laughing waves ;" but for our part, we 
must confess that we never thought tumbling 
about the damp decks of an old vessel much of 
a laughing matter. 

Dear reader, in the course of your natural 
existence have you ever ventured out of sight of 
land ? Perhaps you have run over from Dover 
to the marine city of Boulogne, and had a toss 
on that frightful of all waters, the British 
Channel ; or it may be that you have luxu- 
riated at Bamsgate, and gazed with an eye of 
curiosity at the obelisk erected to commemorate 
the landinff of Greorge the Fourth, or smiled as 
you thought of the pleasant fiction connected 
with the architectural wonder, called " Jaccro's 
Ladder." Or now we think again, it may be that 
once upon a time, during the season at Brighton, 
you took it into your head to steam it over to 
Dieppe — ^that ugly old fishing town on the coast 
of France — which the author of the "Memories 
Chronologiques*^ would have us believe was 
founded by Charlemagne, and pointedly honoured 
at various periods by the visits of the Emperor 
Napoleon. How do we know that you have not 
been to each of the Cinque ports, for the matter 
of that, by way of a pleasure trip, just long 
enough to feel a slight mal de mer r All quite 
probable, to be sure. For our own part, we 
nave been to sea several times, and are frilly 
cognizant of the dreary sensations it produces. 
The Bay of Biscay tries one dreadfully — ^the 
English Channel is voted unanimously titrocious 
— ^and the Atlantic Ocean, at certain periods, may 
with safety be called unpleasant, to employ the 
mildest term that this moment occurs to us. 

The nauseous prostration of seansickness no 
pen can ''well" describe. Imagine a torch-licht 
procession of political celebrators in the cer^et- 
ium, with an Irish wake in the cerebrum, and 
the entire possession of your abdominal precincts 
by an intermittent and deathly lan^or, and 
perhaps we convey a "faint" idea of the feeling. 
But we do not design to give our friends the 
dumps by relating the miseries of this illness, 
but rather to communicate a few little adven- 
tures we experienced on our first voyage across 
the Atlantic some year or two ago. 

We left New York on a bright beautiful day 
in September, in a first-class liner, bound for 
Liverpool, and our heart beat at the glorious 
prospect of "going to sea !" The idea was new 
to us then, for we knew nothing of its plagues 
and perils. There was somethmg so romantic 
in the mere consideration, that we did not 
" think ahead," as the skipper expressed it ; nor 
did we care to nip* in the bud the pretty 
posies of imagination that our vivid fancy had 
created. When we had been out a day or two, 



however, these flowers began to fade very fast. 
We saw nothing but sky and water, 



*t 



The blue abore and the blue below,** 



and every thing began to appear sort of upside- 
downy. The day of embarkation our memory was 
haunted by innumerable fragments of maritime 
poetry. We stood upon the deck, and looking 
out on the waters, with our arms folded, and a 
dramatic curve of the lip, thought 

'* What a noble eight is the calm blue sea. 
When the monarch of day goee down." 

Then we would stroll around the cabin, and 
peep into the state-rooms, or chat with the man 
at the wheel, and presently more poetry would 
occur to us. The great expanse of waters was 
sublime without question : 

"Without a mark, without a bound. 
It nmneth the earth's wide regionii round." 

O ! yes, the very thought was prodigious. By- 
and-bye we would grow confidentially vocal, and 

"A home on the rolling deep," 

was suggested by this " Life on the ocean wave." 
The second day it was dull and dreary — ^not a 
beam of sunlight fell upon the dark mass of 
waters, and somehow or the other, our poetical 
feelings had all vanished. After breakfast, we 
felt heavy and sullen, and, coming on deck, we 
like to have broke our nose by bumping agiunst 
the capstan, and still further discomfitea the 
equilibrium of our nerves by tumbling suc- 
cessively over three coils of filthy wet rope. 
Not a shadow of a stanza obtruded itself on 
our disturbed mentals, sentiment had given 
way to sickness, and long before it was time 
to dress for dinner, we were reluctantly com- 
pelled to seek the confines of our state-room, 
and undergo a dismal perturbation of bile 
that almost inevitably falls to the lot of inex- 
perienced landsmen. 

Some people love lingo, and such mav go to 
sea. We got sick of nautical phrases, and vainly 
endeavoured to escape the torture of the first 
mate, who was pei*petually commanding the 
sailors to "let go tne main-topgallant haulyards," 
or " double-reef the mizen-topsail," or " luff 
half-a-point" (pint, he pronounced it). Then the 
second mate, during his watch, appeared to think 
of nothing on earth but some outrageous ex- 
pression in which to indulge his authority. His 
favourites appeared to be — " Clue up the main- 
royal," " Set the fore-topmast studding-sail" 
(pronounced "stensil." How the sailors clip 
their words). "Brace by the yard;" and there 
was no end to one expression that we have heard 
so frequently in nautical pieces on the stage, 
always shouted by the sailor of the play — 
a bluff honest fellow, very tall, who chews pig- 
tail, and talks a great deal to a lot of dirty- 
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looking men, whom lie is sure to call " lubbers." 
'We mean that eleeant sentence, " belay, there !" 
If a sailor touched a rope, the odious term was 
sure to ring from one side of the vessel to 
the other, so that we grew weary of hearing 
it. There was a great deal more said about 
'^ spanker-sheets," "weather-braces," and once 
in a great while, one of the tars would request 
our "timbers to be shivered," which request we 
are happy to record nobody took the slightest 
notice o^ or possibly we might have gone to the 
liottom. 

There was one grand relief to the tedium of 

our passage in the shape, or more properly 

"shapes" of several decided characters among 

the passengers. We confess a love of waggery, 

and although we will not "lose our friend to 

have our jest," yet we will go a long distance, 

and over a very jagged road, to witness the 

caprices of "Father Fmi." We had almost seventy 

steerage passengers on board returning to the 

land of their birth, and their place of abiding 

was anything but illysian, the steerage being a 

•decided cross between a stable and a respectable 

pig-stye. There was one corpulent old man 

among these, a faithful portrait of "Bacchus," as 

lie is represented in our pictorial mythology. 

Everything was complete — ^the white beard, jolly 

Ted nose, vacant leer, and so on ; and to carry 

out the resemblance, as it were, he constantly 

aat astride a cask of water on the main deck, 

selecting it probably in preference to the softest 

plank he could pick out tor his comfort. Another 

-curiosity, an eccentric queer-looking Dutchman, 

who lisped, arrested our attention. He spoke 

English murderously broken, and despite his 

infirmity, was brusquely loquacious. The effect 

of his jarffon was truly laughable, and his dress 

alone would have excited a corresponding feeling. 

His long, old fashioned blue coat ungracefully 

swept the ground, and his cap— a sort of parody 

on a Parisian smokers' bonnet OrSc — set jauntily 

on his head, imparted to him a ludicrous aspect. 

But it was the cabin that afforded the fun. One 

of the passengers, a very tall, slim, sour-tempered 

personage, who wore spectacles and a speckled 

-cravat, had taken the journey with the view of 

improving his health, and in the course of a 

casual conversation with him, we discovered that 

he had a whimsical desire to grow fat. Although 

he was a distant, ill-grained man in his manners, 

we found that this feeling amounted to little 

-short of a monomania We met him generally 

after dinner on deck, and one day proffered him 

a oigtr. 

"Thank you, no," said he, dediningly. "I 
fear smoking produces emaciation." 

" There seems to be a diversity of opinion on 
that subject," we remarked. "The proselytes 
of Walter Baleigh say nay, while some of 
Graham's madmen run out against the 'weed' 
fearfully." 
He attempted a smile. 

" Come, you'd better try one. It's a luxuriant 
Havanna^ — an imexceptionable brand," pressed 
we. 

" No, thank you," he concluded, after a mo- 
ment's hesitation. "I fear the results, and 
ab-eady I am ghastly slender." i 



Our captain at dinner one day remarked, that 
soup produced flesh. The lean man heard 
him ; nis eye sparkled for a moment, and for 
weeks after he eat little but broth. • Frequently 
would we hear him suborn the steward to make 
him soup in the evening, and as often observed 
that worthy functionary of the vessel slyly con- 
veying to the state-room of the patient a huge 
bowl of some wishy-washy preparation, reeking 
with pepper, and sending up its curls of transpa- 
rent smoke among the beam bits. 

There was a great scarcity of books on board, 
and nobody appeared to be supplied but our 
mei^re friend, who had a small library of enter- 
taining novels, which he bluntly and uncour- 
teously refused to lend under any circumstances. 
Everybody run out of reading matter, having 
consumed their stock of books, newspapers, ad- 
vertisements, and every thing printea ; and, to 
make it more provokmg, this man would sit 
about the cabin with a pile of tempting, de- 
licious-looking tomes by his side, upon the covers 
of which we were " bound" only to gratify our 
latent curiosity, feeding on their contents only in 
imagination. (It is an astonishing fact that one 
always feels most disposed to read when books 
are scarce.) These books finally got to be a 
positive eyesore, when one of the passengers, 
a young gentleman, laid a wager with us, that 
we would not be able to borrow "Macauley's 
England " from him, and he would give us three 
days to do it in. We accepted the wager — a 
bottle of "London Dock" — ana set about our task. 
All at once we were the constant companion of 
the lean man, and every day we raked up all the 
anecdotes we remember ever to have heard 
wherewith to amuse him. Sometimes we ex- 
tracted a laugh, sometimes only a smile ; but it 
was certain that we were getting into what 
folks would call his good graces. Finally, we 
said to him one day, as if it were by the purest 
accident, " Gracious me ! how you're picking 
up in flesh." 

" Do you think so ? " he returned. " Well, I'm 
not able to see it myself." 

" I'm sure you are ; and I would not be sur- 
prised if this voyage were to make you abso- 
lutely fat." 

This was a clincher. The slim man from that 
moment was our friend. He entirely altered 
the tond of his manner towards us, becoming in 
a degree confidential and communicative be- 
yond conception. 

The next day, in the course of conversation, 
we again referred to the improved state of his 
body ; and, by way of conclusion, thought that 
if he went on improving so rapidly he would 
acquire a plumpness as surprising as even 
Daniel Lambert himself. 

He laughed, actually gave vent to a series of 
self-satisfied chuckles, and before we parted he 
interrogated us on the state of our literary stock. 

" Well," said we, carelessly, "the fact is books 
are rather scarce, and if you can spare it, I 
should like to borrow 'Macaulay's England.'" 

"Spare it I witii pleasure; anything else I 
have is at your service :" and immediately he 
produced what we desired. We hurried to our 
friend with whom we had the wager. He ' 
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gazed upon the volume with an eye of distrust, 
thinking we had possibly, by some power of 
hocus-pocus, possessed ourself of a duplicate 
oopy of the lame work. But no, we haa won, 
and fairly, and the " London Dock" was drunk 
to the '*man acquiring plumpness like Daniel 
Lambert," in a series of libations standing, 
much to the enjoyment of the passengers ; as 
all of those who were fond of reading took the 
hint^ and immediately disoovered with us, that 
the lean man had got suddenly fleshy. The con- 
sequence was, in less than a week his books 
were pretty thorou^y distributed, and we all 
had as much as we could do in the way of 
wading through lieht literature. 

There was an old kdy-dowager on board — one 
who feaicied that she belonged to the orSme de 
la crime of society, as Mrs. Trollope would say 
— nervous, talkative, and distressingly officious. 
Nothing was afloat but she had a Sniger in ti^e 
pastry. You could not breathe but she knew 
it ; and a young man, her nephew, who aocom- 
panied her, was an edition, in ''boots and 
beaver," of his gasrulouB relative. Thej had 
been ''rambling over America in search of 
novelty, to dispel ennui, ^ to use the language 
of the dowager herself. The nephew was one 
of the " nice young men" species, between that 
and a man-milliner, with a little essence de Pa- 
tchotdy to make him odoriferous. He wore his 
hair combed sleekly down on his cheeks, and his 
nose seemed obstinately determined to crook at 
the end, something like aparrot's beak, or the 
head of a shepherd's staff. Ks complexion seemed 
to us a dingy pink, about the oolour of what 
bftUet-^ls call "fleshings," which are worn so 
much m fairy i^)ectacles, when the wearer ap- 
pears as a nymph, or a naiad, or some other 
gauEe-petticoated immortal But for all this, 
the youth thought himself " handsome," and his 
aunt called him "purty" — ^what an abominable 
w<»rd—when speakmg of him behind his back, 
at least a score of times a day. Once per diem 
he would contrive to fancy himself ill ; which, 
happening just about ten minutes before dinner, 
was sure to call forth a world of maudlin sym- 
pathy from the old dowager. If there is any- 
thing provoking it is talking of constitutional 
iaflrmities over plates. Dinner is no time to 
discuss physics. Li^ht repartee, or witticism, 
are fiur better concomitants of the meal. Helio- 
gabulus, and that other old epicure — ^what is his 
name— Apicius — ^who it is said committed suicide 
because his fortune was reduced to Ave hundz«d 
thousand dollars, fearing that sum would not 
purchase him a choice of luxuries during the 
remainder of his life—either of those old fellows 
would have choked that old dowager, as certain 
as fate, she was so full of the delicacy of her 
nephew's health at meal-times. 

AmoM the lady passengers was a very pretty, 
T^ump, French-looking little blonde, namedMorie. 
Her grace and winning manners charmed every- 
body, and most especially this delicate you^, 
who was eternally after her when he heard lie 
mstle of her robe in the cabin. It was very 
plain to be seen — ^no ghost having any "earthly" 
reason to resume vitality to tell lUk— that Marie 
did not care a pin about her adorer {fat such he 



called himself^ we believe), but rather tolerated 
his blandishments and amative advances for her 
own amusement. Some time after his presen- 
tation to Marie, we observed the young man 
every day laying on his back in the sun in a very 
conspicuous place. We said nothing, but could 
not divine what possessed the fellow to lay so 
much on his back, the sun beinff hot enough to 
peel the skin off his face. Still he did it, and 
still our wonder grew. It came out in the end 
that little Marie, having told him playfully, and 
of course in sheer irony, that he had a handsome 
profile, the omoeited lout was eternally on his^ 
back to show it to the best advantage. One of 
our companions chancing to be a tolerable 
sketcher, he drew endless views of side-faces, of 
all kinds and patterns, on eveiy piece of baggage 
we could find that belonged to the ninny, ^e 
discovery of these ohalk portraits cured him of 
his folly, and he never laid on his back again 
that voyage to show his facial outlines. 

Before we dismiss this gentleman, we have 
another incident to tell our readers, just by the 
way. Off the banks of Newfoundland, which 
we knew by the misty vapour that constantly 
overhangs them like a white pall, we had a dead 
calm. We lay like a huge oird motionless on 
the watersw and everybody was in arms to fish. 
Some sought for hooks, others for lines, and a few 
hunted up the bait in the shape of chunks of 
pale-lookmg pork. Everybody felt piscatorial, 
even "Young Profile," for he consented to leave 
pursuing Marie to indulge "on his own hook** 
in another quarter. After considerable ado, he 
purchased a tackle from one of the steerage- 
passengers, and prepared to hook the finny fellowa 
that gambol in the sea. Such a time as he made 
of it to be sure. First, he was so alarmed lest a 
drop of salt water should set on his hands, and 
he was on the point, he said, of hiring one of the 
sailors to pull up his line when the dolpliins 
nibbled. We tola him that was unpardonable, 
and, after considei'able expostulation, ae made up 
his mind to "go into things about ri^t ;" that is, 
use his hands like other white men, and not be 
as particular of tho^e useful appendages to the 
body as if tiiey were rose leaves or the wings of 
butterflies. Soon he rid himself of his coat^ 
stripped up his sleeves, and throwing out his line 
for deep-water fishing, placidly awaited the signal 
from tne bonetas, skipjacks, or albicores — ^the^ 
fish of these parts — :just as they should honour 
him with their attachment. Seeing him so com- 
fortably seated, one of the young men and our- 
self could not resist the chance of having a joke. 
He had liien been fie^ing for an hour aad-»-half 
without the slightest success, and of course fblt 
a little vexed at the luck We drew him aside 
frt>m his line, which he made fiist to the taffirail 
of the vessel, and on some pretence detained him 
in the cabin for a few moments while our com- 
panion drew in his cord, and, sticking the tail of 
a huge codfish on his book, threw it back again 
into the water. When he got back to his Une, 
a younff lady, who was in the secret, and who 
was filing just beside him, told him that she 
was sure she had seen his cord move in his 
absence. 
" Do you think I've got a bite at last f* said 
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he, gaily, as lie toyed with the line. "It feels 
heavy, and resists the current. I must be in 
luck." 

We all drew near, and hand-over-hand, and 
up came the cord dripping like a drowned serpent. 
It was no small task, and "Profile," as he groaned 
under the resistance of the wet line, appeared 
willing to bet there was a prize, an agreeable 
8ur" prize" at 'tother end, A few more groans, 
and up came the hook, the codfish tail &ithfully 
dangling on it. As he knew no more about the ap- 
pearance offish than a hippopotamus does of the 
use of the quadrant, he burst out in extacies. 
Everybody kept a straight fiice, and looked with 
eager eyes. 

" Bless me !" shouted he, "no wonder he pulled 
so hard ; see, Pve got nothing but his tail ! He 
ia partly gone, but half a loaf is better than 
none !** And his pulling the line so hard as to sever 
the body of a £sh from the tail was his ffreat 
boast. His old aunt petted him like a diild for 
the exploit, and both never knew any better, but 
were firmly under the impression that the fish 
broke in half from the effect of his pulling so 
hard. 

"We have said before that our, old dowager 
travelling companion was annoyin^ly officious. 
She teas indeed, and a laughable ilmstration of 
her ruling propensity happened off the " Banks." 
The lean man, or fat-fancier, just as the reader I sudden it made its appearance ; and, beside all 



a consequence, he was cut out of his "fry" by 

getting into a dreadful " stew," aud dolphin No. 2 

was surreptitiously "hooked" in the end by one 

of the urcnins of the steerage to cut up for bait. 

Our lean friend never again attempted to fish that 

journey ; and, we verily believe, he used to haunt 

the dowager in her dreams, for she related at the 

break&st-table, one morning, that she had seen 

in her sleep a man with a dolphin's head standing 

by her bedside all night, with a savage-looking 

knife in his hand, which he protested he was 

about to bury to the hilt in iier matronly old 

heart. When she awoke, and found it was all 

the "baseless fabric of a vision," her joy, she 

declared, knew no bounds ; for she felt then she 

was still a happy widow, " live and kicking," with 

a jointwre of £iO0 per annum. 

« « * « « 

We were five days tempest-tossed. Such a 
time then among the ladies, and the Lesbian 
nephew, we never saw before. The dowager 
was frightened out of her wits ; and every 
plunge the vessel made would excite her to 
the utterance of something intensely pathetia 
Our captain was a hale old fellow, bluff and 
brave, good-natured in the main, but at times 
austere ; who snapped his fingers at a storm, and 
turned up his nose at a hurricane ; even a white 
squall would not move him, we don't care how 



may choose to call him, had been industriously en- 
gaged in fishiog for four weary hours without the 
slightest suQpess. Wearing a narrow-brimmed 
hat, his hatchet-face was oumed as red as a 
vitalized " cake" of vermillion ; but still he fished 
on with commendable perseverance, watching his 
line with admirable steadiness. At length he 
was favoured, and caught a beautiful yoxms 
dolphin, which capered about the deck, ana, 
finally, quieted itself with becoming forbearance 
to die a cruel, and we might say, if we wished to 
make a pun, in"deck"orous death. The lean 
man was delighted, and immediately turned 
again towards the water to ascertain whether 
there was " any more left of the same sort," to 
use the words of ^an American itinerant. The 
fish bad not been out of water more than a 
moment or so, before long bustled the dowager 
to see what was going on, when her sharp old 
optics fell upon the scaly captive. Stooping 
down, she picked it up, and patting its plump 
sides for an instant, and caressing its bleeding 
giUs^ said, " Poor little thing ! it^ a shame it 
mould die such a wicked death, I'll return it to 
its native element." And, behold, she threw it 
over into the water, and then toddled down to 
her state-room with the internal conviction that 
she had performed a high act of Christian charity. 
Nothing was said, and presently the angler caught 
another. He had fished quite six hours, and 
his pair of dolphins would make him an excellent 



idea. Judge of his surprise and mortification, 
when he learned the fate of his first fish ! He 
ahnoet shed tears. To think he should have sat 
nearly a half a day in the broiling sun^ and then 
the result of all his patient industry to be igno- 
miniously snatched from him by a meddling old 
woman. It was provoking, witiLout doubt. As 



this, he had somehow or the other fallen into, 

Eerhaps what might be called a very brusque 
abit, of saying just exactly what he thought. 
The second day of the storm the sea ran fear- 
fully high, and a strong nor'wester seemed 
to impart vitality to every object in the cabins 
and state-rooms. All at once tables took it in* 
to their "heads" to perform sundiy queer 
antics ; and chairs, trunks, and other move* 
ables, behaved very disreputably indeed, reel* 
ing and pitching about as if they were diame-» 
trically opposed to every thing in the tem- 
perance way, and had all made up their minds 
to have a jolly spree, regardless of what was 
right or proper. What heightened the effect of 
this illusion was, all the furniture of the cabin 
was painted blue, and there stood in the middle 
of the cabin a large rocking chai^ a sober 
venerable-looking specimen too, whicn was tied 
fast to the floor. It appeared to gaze sturdily 
on the scene of confusion without a single move, 
seeming a very "Father Matthew" of fbrniture 
among the dizzy revellers. 

The second day of the storm the wind in- 
creased in strength, and the waves lashed the 
vessel, worse than ever truant urchin caught it 
from " iron dominie." People that had b<Misted 
of escaping the sea-nausea were now pouring 
out their libations to Neptune over the bul- 
warks, and making any quantity of wry faces at 
the bitterness of their bile. It was raining 



fry. His mouth became a "Niagara Falls" at the dreadfully, and the young man, whom we shafi 
" ^ "* '*'* * ' .-^ .' ever call "Profile," if we live a thousand years and 

never turn grey, insisted upon it^ that he would 
feel better if ne were on deck. The dowager 
thought otherwise, feeling that if he went he 
was sure to be be washed overboard.; but no^ 
ao he would, she vainly endeavouring to detain 
him by pulling his coat-tails, and protesting 
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between her ffaspings, that if he lost his life 
she never would leave him a penny of her pro- 
perty. Muffled up in a large travelling chdle, 
tied firmly around under his nose, with a very 
elegant Florentine straw hat on, he staggered 
up to the deck above, where he found it 
difficult to maintain his equilibrium. The 
wind whistled through the lattice of rope and 
spar, and all at once the elegant and expen- 
sive hat that adorned the head of the aforesaid 
youth was whipped from its lodgement, and the 
next minute tossed a speck on the wild waves, 
one instant just seen, and the next fiur, far down 
a vaJe of white foam. 

" Captain, captain !" roared the fellow, gazing 
sorrowfully over the taffrail, " I've lost my hat 
^-^ beautiful Florence straw hat. It cost me 
forty florins in Naples ! Dear, ! dear, O ! " 

The captain just at the moment was giving 
orders to the man at the helm, and did not dis- 
tinctly comprehend the lamentation. 

''Captain," again shouted he, ^^IVe lost my 
hat overboard; indeed, indeed I have — see, 
there it goes !" 

" D — ^n your hat, sir," bluffly replied the cap- 
tain. " What of it ? It's gone, and that's the 
last of it — a toy for the fishes." 

" Oh, don't say that captain, for aunt will get 
frightfully nervous if I lose it ; only think, it 
cost forty florins. Do man the life boat and see 
if you can*t recover it ; do, there's a dear good 
captain." 

The idea of lowering a life boat from her 
tackles in a tempest to save a straw hat from a 
watery — ^what shall we say, not grave, certainly, 
but that will convey the idea — ^was so stupidly 
droll to the captain's pristine mind, that, notr 
withstanding the serious aspect of the weather, 
he broke into a series of rough guttural cachin- 
nations, which were only ended by the youth's 
suddenly disappearing from the quarter-deck in 
consequence of a sharp gust having uncere- 
moniously precipitated him side by side with 
sundry coils of stout rope. 

Another day, when it was raining in torrents, 
and the wind still fierce, the young gentle- 
man diverted himself by looking at the por- 
poises skip in the briny hillocks at the prow, 
and being absent rather long from his aunt's 
cap-strings, the old lady grew anxious, and 
determined on himting the truant. Arraying 
herself in a peach-colored silk skirt (silk on ship- 
board is good), with a coiffure of rich Pomona 
sreen lace, she ascended to the deck and then 
hoisted an umbrella as a means of protection, 
which was no sooner spread than it turned in- 
side out, with an ease and ^race that would have 
made old Neptune crack his sides if he had been 
anywhere about and seen it. The best of it was, 



that notwithstanding its alteration of form, she 
continued to hold on to it with a firm srasp, 
until it pulled her to the side of the vessel, and 
then over it went, having as travelling com- 
panions, her fine lace coimire, false curk, and 
"fixins," which dancing about in the stiff air at 
a great rate, finally settled on the summit of a 
large mass of black waters, and disappeared in 
an abyss of spray. 

As we have intimated, our captain was not 
over and above polished in his manners, although 
a fine-hearted and brave man. The second or 
third day out, at dinner — during which he pre- 
sided as grand carver, and consequentlv sat at 
the head of the table — ^he enquired of tne dow- 
ager what he should send her in the way of meat, 
addressing her as plain Mrs. Grace, which was 
her name. 

" Ladt/ Grace, if you please, captain," correc- 
tively suggested her nephew, " Profile." 

"Lady Blue-fire-and-blazes, sir!'* roared the 
captain ; "I never depart from ship etiquette at 
any risk. Shall I nelp you to some meat, 
madam?" 

No sooner had he uttered this somewhat im- 
civil speech, than my Lady Grace, as her nephew 
insisted upon having it, arose from the table in 
a high tantrum, and retired to her state-room. 
At tea her place was vacant ; the . captain 
glanced at it several times, and at length the 
steward brought him a card, on which was 
written — 

" Ladv Orace wUlfed favored if Captain — 
ttnU send her meals to her room the remainder of 
the voi/affe" 

He read it aloud, and simply turning thejuird 
on the other side, wrote witn a pencil that he 
borrowed from his right-hand neighbor — 

" When Zadv Orace thtnl's proper to come to 
the table there s oceans of grub at her service. 
We think too much of her society to he deprived of 
it in this way, although if iUy we^R give her any- 
thing the ship's stores afford^ 

She pleaded indisposition for a few days, and 
had her meals in ner room. Finally, as time 
wore on, she mustered courage to once more 
appear at the board, which she did with any 
amount of well-gotten up hauteur and dignity. 
Her nephew pronounced the captain " a nasty 
man," "an unpolished brute," ana various other 
as enviable cognominations, but these were all 
thrown away on him, for he was as hard as steel, 
and heeded the wrath of the vouth about as 
much, possibly, as a lion would tne buzzing of a 
tiny but respectable house-flv. We fancy the 
voyage did * Mr. Profile" good in many respects, 
ana cured him of several mental diseases that 
he did not dream salt air would benefit. 



FRAGMENT 



BY ICRS. STEVENS. 



Tkiick ye to fetter love with gold! 

Ah no^ DO I 
With brow of care, and features old T 
With pulseless veins and bosom cold ? 

Ah uo^ no I 



Enchain the star, that gleams afar, 
Withhold the breezes fh>m the tree; 

Forbid the heart 

To act its part— 
ThttA hope with gold to fetter bm. 



CLERKS AND EMPLOYERS. 



BT DANIEL y. HASKELL. 



The relations sustained by clerks to their 
employers are a source of many troubles, and 
occasion unpleasant thoughts, and oftentimes 
result in mutual and reciprocal hatred. In many 
departments of business, the compensation 
allowed to clerks is so small, that the sons of 
wealthy men have a monopoly of the places, which 
operates unfavorably, two ways : it drives away 
a large and meritorious class of young men, 
while it introduces another, who, from the very 
nature of the case, cannot take so active an inte- 
rest as those whom want and necessity urge 
forward. The influence of these rich clerks, in 
situations where little or no compensation is 
allowed, is very pernicious, in inducing habits of 
extravagance, inattention to business, and of 
substituting the swell manners and flash appear- 
ance of the rotLe^ for the gentlemanly bearing and 
manly dignity of the good citizen. 

In branches of trade where a compensation is 
allowed, it is generally too small for tae interests 
of both parties. Enlightened selfishness would 
seem to dictate a reform in this matter. We are 
proverbial for our thrift, and have a character 
for knowing what investments will produce the 
best dividends ; and I submit, whether an invest- 
ment, in the shape of increased salaries, would 
not exhibit as large returns as any ^tock known 
to the board of brokers. 

Let any merchant reflect how large a portion 
of the details of his business is in the hands of 
clerks, how powerful an agency they exert in his 
affairs, how often he is the victim of their negli- 
gence, incompetency, or dishonesty, and he will 
perceive the great necessity for care in the selec- 
tion ; and may we not hope a careful investigation 
of the subject will leaa him most cheerfully to 
pay ample remuneration for services rendered. 
Two poorly paid, dispirited clerks are not so 
valuable as one who takes an active interest 
in his employer's affairs, and goes to his business 
in earnest. 

A boy whose existence is an experiment, show- 
ing the lowest point at which boay and soul can 
be prevented from dissolving their painful connec- 
tion, is as far from being the living intelligence he 
was created for, and is as much below uie level 
of his race, as are the jaded and broken-spirited 
animals we see carted about in caravan cages, 
below their brethren of the boundless forest. 

The best help, like the dearest law, is the 
cheapest ; and it will always be found the truest 
policy to practise the inspired precept, "the 
laborer is worthy of his hire." 

There is a strange want of confidence exhibited 
in the intercourse between merchants and their 
clerks. Too frequently their conversation resem- 
bles what may be termed croM-examination. 
Confidence begets confidence. No man has so 
much talent and power as to be above learning 
many important points of intelligence, respecting 



both men and business, from his young men. 
Each of the parties moves in a different circle ; 
and the clerk, from the nature of his young 
companions, has many opportunities of obtaining 
valuable information equal to that which his 
master enjoys. 

What would be said of a military commander, 
and what would be his success and fate, did he 
not avail himself of all the talent and diversity 
of character in his subordinate officers? A 
mechanic is careful to attend to the suggestions 
of his workmen. A shipmaster should nave the 
most perfect confidence in his mates and crew. 
And should a merchant lose all the advantages 
to be obtained from an active exercise of all the 
talents and means of information his clerks 
possess ? 

Another evil, attendant upon this intercourse, 
\s the want of interest manifested by employers 
respecting their young men, during the time they 
are away from their places of business. In a 
very large majority of cases, employers do not 
trouble themselves about this matter; and yet 
who docs not see that upon this point depends, 
in a gi'cat degree, the value of the services 
rendered while the clerk is on duty. 

I ask clerks, How many of you receive any in- 
dications that your services are appreciated ? 
How many of you have ever been invited to meet 
your employera at a house of worship, even in 
cases where they are professedly Christian 1 I 
ask, again, how many of you are requested, even 
once a year, to visit your employers at their 
dwellings for one evenmg of social intercourse % 

I am well aware that the above suggestions 
will, by many, be regarded as unworthy serious 
consideration. One wise saying will, in their 
estimation, explode the whole train of thought, 
and they will not be induced to make trial of 
any new plan, fearing lest " familiarity should 
breed contempt." 

But, until brothers and sisters cease to be 
bound by the warmest ties ; till intimacies are 
not cherished, and love is extinguished ; until 
friendship is unknown, and children repay their 
fathers* kindness and their mothers' love and 
affection with contempt ; — then, and not tUl then, 
will it be admitted that the fhuik and friendly 
intercourse between master and clerk, employers 
and employed, at proper times and under judicious 
restrictions, will ena in anything but increased 
interest, mutual respect, and manly confidence. 

Anotner evil, which is more prevalent than 
formerly, is the false hopes oflen held out to 
young men to induce a sacrifice of present good 
upon the promise of future advancement, — an 
advancement which is always future and ideal. 
What greater crime can be committed against 
society than to coolly calculate how far one can 
speculate upon the rising hopes of a young man, 
by basely holding before him a delusion, which, 
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when exposed, will send him forth to the world 
a disappointed man, the victim of generous confi- 
dence, of human cupidity, and the loulest wrongs. 
What punishment is due the niggard, who 
sunders or weakens the bonds which bind man 
to his fellow-man in ties stronger than aught 
love and affection ! What is life worth 



save 



when honour is gone ? And who shall repair 
the ruin to that mind, cheated of its fondest 
prospects, and allured to sacrifice its time in 
vainly chasing a bubble, which bursts ere the 
hand could grasp its emptiness 1 

Let no young man for one moment imagine, 
however, that because his manhood is not ac- 
knowledged, and his better nature and nobler 
impulses are not thus appealed to, there is, on 
his part, any relaxation of the highest moral 
obligation to do everything in his power to 
advance the interest of his employer. 

No neglect or remissness of the employer can 
obliterate his claims to all the ability and force 
of character possessed by the young man. His 
duty is none the less plain because his life and 
enjoyments form no portion of the thoughts, and 
engage not the attention, of the man who claims 
his time and talents. 

Thffo wrongs will not make one right. And the 



boy, whose daily actions and every movement are 
regulated by any such narrow and grovelling 
standard, feils alike in the duty he owes to an- 
other and to himself. 

Should negligence and heedlessness become a 
habit, the injury to the employer is transient and 
temporary ; while the evils, of which they are the 
prolific parents, will follow their unfortunate 
victim through life, and prove a curse, from whose 
withering influence he will never be disen- 
thralled. 

The lessons of the past, and the united voices 
of reason and revelation, urge the young man 
forward to his duty in every relation of life. By 
the constant exercise of fidelity he wiU rise 
superior to the obstacles which seem to arrest his 
progress, and, by serving others, he will confer 
lastmg benefit upon himself. Enlightened self- 
interest will press him onward in the path which 
duty and obligation mark out ; and he will show 
the world, — and experience himself, — ^the wis- 
dom which dictated to a son the wise counsel, — 

" To thine own self bo true ; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be CedBe to any man." 



THE BEST-NATURED MAN IN THE WORLD. 

3 dkctcf) Done in Cbaicoal. 



BY JOSEPH C. NEAL. 



A YIELDING temper, when not carefully watched 
and curbed, is one of the most dangerous of faults. 
Like unregulated generosity, it is apt to carry 
its owner into a thousand difficulties, and, too 
frequently, to hurry him into vices, if not' into 
crimes. But as it is of advantage to others while 
inflicting injury upon its possessor, it has, by the 
common consent of mankind, received a fine 
name, which covers its follies and promotes its 
growth. This easiness of disposition, which is a 
compound of indolence, vanity, and irresolution, is 
known and applauded as '^ good-nature ;" and to 
have reached the superlative degree, so as to be 
called the " best-natured fellow in the world — 
almost too good-natured for his own good," is 
regarded as a lofty merit. When applied to the 
proper person, though the recipient says nothing, 
it may be seen that it thrills him with delight ; 
the color heightens on his cheek ; and the humid 
brilliance of nis eye speaks him ready to weep 
with joy over his own fimcied perfections, and to 
outdo all his former outdoii^. He is warmed 
through by the phrase, as if he had been feast- 
ing upon preserved ginger, and he luxuriates 
upon the sensation, without counting the cost, 
and without calculating the future sacrifices 
which it requires. He seldom sees why he is 
thus praised. He is content that it is so, with- 
out inquiring into the process by which it was 
brought about. It is enough for him that he is 
the best-natured fellow in the world, and the 
eonclusioQ generallv shows that, in phrase pugi- 
listic, it is " enough." There are few kinds of 
extravagance more ruinous than that of indulg- 



ing a desire for being excessively good-natured, 
as the good-natured pussy learnt when the 
monkey used her paw to draw chestnuts from 
the fire. A man of circumscribed means may, 
with comparative safety, keep horses and dogs, 
drink chainpagne and Burgundy, bet upon races 
and upon cock-fights ; he may even gratify a 
taste for being very genteel — ^for these things 
may subside into moderation ; but being very 
good-natured, in the popular acceptation of the 
phrase, is like the juvemle amusement of sliding 
down Market-street hill on a sled. The farther 
one goes, the greater is the velocity; and, if 
the momentum be not skilfully checked, we are 
likely to land in the water. 

The " best-natured fellow in the world " is 
merely a convenience ; very useful to others, but 
worse than useless to himsel£ He is the bridge 
across the brook, and men walk over him. He 
is the wandering pony of the Pampas, seeking 
his own provender, yet ridden by those who 
contribute not to his support He giveth up 
all the sunshine, and hath nothing but chilling 
shade for himself. He waiteth si the table of 
the world, serveth the ffueats, who clear the 
board, and, for food and pay, give him fine 
words, which culinary research hath long since 
ascertained cannot be used with profit, even in 
the buttering of parsnips. He is, in fact, an 
i^>pendage, not an individualitv ; and when 
worn outy as he soon must be, is thrown aside to 
make room for another, if another can be had. 
Such is the result of excessive compliance and 
obsequious good-nature. It plundereth a man 
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of his spine, and converteth him into a flexile 
willow, to be bent and twisted as his companions 
choose, and, should it please them, to be wreathed 
into a fish^basket. 

Are there any who donbt of this ? Let them 
inquire for one Leniter Salix, and ask liis opinion. 
Leniter may be ragged, but his philosophy has 
not so manj holes in it asmiffht be inferred from 
the state of his wardrobe. Nay, it is the more 
perfect on that account; a knowledge of the 
world penetrates the more easily when, from de- 
fective apparel, we approach the nearer to our 
original selves. Leniter's hat is crownless, and 
the clear light of knowledge streams without 
impediment upon his brain. He is not bound 
up in the strait jacket of prejudice, for he long 
since pawned his solitary vest, and his coat, made 
for a Ooliath, hangs about him as loosely as a 
politician's principles, or as the purser's shirt in 
the poetical comparison. Salix has so long 
bumped his head against a stone wall, that he 
has knocked a hole in it, and like Gooke, the 
tragedian, sees through his error. He has specu- 
lated as extensively in experience as if it were 
town lots. The quantity of that article he has 
purchased, could it be made tangible, would 
freight a seventy-four — ^were it convertible into 
CBah, Croesus, King of Lydia, son of Halyattes, 
would be a Oielsea pensioner to Salix. But un- 
luckily for him, there are stages in life when ex- 
perience itself is more ornamental than useful. 
When, to use a forcible expression — ^when a man 
is ^done," — ^it matters not whether he has as 
much experience as Samson had hair, or as Ber- 
ffami had whisker — he can do no more. SaHx 
has been in his time so mudi pestered with duns, 
^ hateful to gods and men,'* that he is done him- 
self. 

**TtLe sun was rushing down the west," as 
Banim has it, attending to his own business, and, 
by that means, shedding benefit upon the world, 
when Leniter Salix was seen in front of a little 
grocery, the locale of which shall be nameless, 
sitting dejectedly npon a keg of mackerel, 
Kumber 2. He had been '^the best-natured 
fellow in the world," but, as the geologists say, 
he was in a state of transition, and was rapidly 
becoming up to trap. At all events, he had his 
nose to uie grindstone, an operation which should 
make men keen. He was houseless, homeless, 
penniless, and the groceiy man had asked him 
to keep an eye upon the dog, for fear of the mid- 
snmmer cataistrophe which awaits such animals 
when their snouts are not in a bird-cage. This 
service was to be recompensed with a cracker, 
and a glass of what the shopman was pleased to 
call raokv miroMliSy a dmd sometimes termed 
"railroad^" from the rapidi*^ with which it 
inuries men to the end of their journey. Like 
many of the best-natured fellows in the world, 
Salix, by way of ^ being a capital companion, and 
of not being different from others, had acquired 
rather a partiality for riding on this ** railroad," 
and he agreed to keep his trigger-eye on the 
4og. 

''That's right, Salix. I always knowed you 
vere the 'best-natured fellow in the world." 

« H-n-m-p-s-e ! " sighed Salix, in a prolonged, 
plaintive, uncertain manner, as if he admitted the 



fjEict, but doubted the honour ; " h-u-m-p-s-e ! 
but^ if it wasn't for the railroad, which is good 
for my complaint, because I take it internally 
to drive out the perspiration, I've a sort of a 
notion Carlo might take care of himself. Hiere's 
the dog playing about without his muzzle, just 
because I'm good-natured ; there's Timpkins at 
^1 1-: gy ijjgi^g^ instead of watching 

t because I'm good-natured ; 
doing nothing instead of going 
to get a little job a man promised me down towi^ 
just because I'm* good-natured. I can't sea 
exactly what's the use of it to me. It's pretty 
much like having a bed of your own, and letting 
other people sleep in it, soft, while you sleep on 
the baie floor, hard. It would'nt be so bad if yon 
could have half, or quarter of the bed ; but no— 
these good friends of mine, as I may say, turn 
in, take it all, roll themselves up in tne kiverinc^ 
and won't let us have a bit of sheet to mollx& 
the white pine sacking bottom, the which is 
pleasant to whittle wim a sharp knife-^quite 
soft enough for that purpose— but the which is 
not the pmk of feather beds. I dont like it— 
I'm getting tired." 

llie brow of Salix began to blacken — ^therein 
having decidedly the ^vantage of his boots^ 
which could neither blacken themselves, nor 
prevail on their master to do it — ^when Mrs. 
Timpkins, the shopman's wife, popped out with 
a child in her arms, and three more trapesing 
after her. 

" Law, Salix, how-dee-doo 1 Tm so glad— I 
know you're the best-natured creature in the 
world. Jist hold little Biddy awhile, and keep 
an eye on t'other younff 'uns — ^you're such a 
nurse — ^he ! he I he ! — so busy — ain't got no girl 
— so busy washing — ^most tea time — ^he ! he 1 he f 
Salix." 

Mrs. Timpkins disappeared, Biddy remained 
in the arms of Salix, and " t'other young 'uns " 
raced about with the dog. The trigger eye was 
compelled to invoke the add of its coadjutor. 

"Whew !" whistled Salix ; "the quantity of 
pork they give in ^tna part of the town for a 
shilling is amazin' — Tm so good natured ! That 
railroad will be well eamt, anyhow. I'm be- 
ginning to think it's queer there ain't more 
good-natured people about besides me — I'm a 
sort of mayor and corporation all^myself in thia 
business. It's a monopoly where the profit's all 
loss. Now, for instance, iheae Timpkinses won't 
ask me to tea, because I'm ragged ; but they 
ar'n't a bit too proud to ask me to play child's 
ninrse and dog's uncle — ^they won't lend me any 
money, because I can't pay, and they're per- 
simmony and sour about cash concems-'-and 
they won't let me have time to earn any money, 
and get good clothes — ^that's because I'm a» 
good-natured. I've a good mind to strike, and be 
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"Hallo ! Sahx, my good fellow !" said a man, 
on a horse, as he rode up; "you're the very 
chap I'm looking for. As I says to my old wo^ 
man, says I, Leniter Salix is the wholesoul'dest 
chap I ever did see. There's nothing he won't 
do for a friend, and I'll never forget him, if I 
was to live as old as Methuselah." 

Salix smiled — ^Hannibal softened rocks with 
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vinegar, but the stranger melted the ice of our 
hero 8 resolution with praise. Salix walked to- 
wards him, holding the child with one hand as 
he extended the other for a friendly shake. 

" You're the best-natured fellow in the world, 
Salix," ejaculated the stranger, as he leaped from 
the saddle, and hung the reins upon Salix's ex- 
tended fingers, instead of shaking hands with 
him; "you*re the best-natured wllow in the 
world. Just hold my horse a minute. Til be 
back in a jiffey, Salix ; in less than half an hour," 
said the dismounted rider, as he shot round the 
comer. 

«If that ain't cutting it fat, I'U be darned !" 
growled Salix, as soon as he had recovered from 
his breathless amazement, and gazed from dog 
to babe — from horse to children. 

"Mr. Salix," screamed MissTabitha Cradabout 
from the next house, " I*m just running over to 
Timpson's place. Keep an eye on my street 
door — ^back in a minute. 

She flew across the street, and as she wenL 
the words " best-natured soul aHve" were heard 
upon the breeze. 

" That's considerable fatter — it's as fat as show 
bee^" said Salix. " How many eyes has a good- 
natured fellow got, anyhow ? Three of mine's 
in use a'ready. The good-natureder you are, 
the more eyes you have, I s'pose. That job up 
town's jobbed without me, and where I'm to 
sleep, or to eat my supper, it's not the easiest 
thing in the world to telL Ain't paid my board 
this six months, I'm so good-natured ; and the 
old woman's so good-natured, she said I needn't 
come back. These Timpkinses and all of 'em 
are ready enough at asking me to do things, but 

when I ask them There, that dog's oflF, and 

the ketchers are coming — Carlo ! Carlo ! " 

The baby began squ^lin^, and the horse grew 
restive, the dog scamperea into the very teeth 
of danger ; and the three little mmpkinses, who 
could locomote, went scrambling, in different 
directions, into all sorts of mischief, until finally 
one of them pitched head foremost into a cellar. 
Salix grew furious. "Whoa, pony! — ^hush, 
you infei-nal brat !— here. Carlo !— Tliunder and 
crockery ! — ^there's a young Timpkins smashed 
and spoilt ! — ^knocked into a cocked hat 1" 

"Mr. Salix !" shouted a boy, from the other 
side of the way, "when you're done that 'ere, 
mammy says if you won't go a little narrand 
for her, you're so good-nater'd ?" 

There are moments when calamity nerves us ; 
when wild frenzy congeals into calm resolve ; as 
one may see by penning a cat in a corner. It is 
then that the coward fights ; that the oppressed 
strikes at the life of the oppressor. Thai mo- 
ment had come to Salix. lie stood bolt upright, 
as cold and as straight as an icicle. His good- 
nature might be seen to drop from him in two 
pieces, like Cinderella's kitchen garments in the 
opera. He laid JQiddy Timpkins on the top of 
the barrel, released the horse, giving him a vigo- 
rous kick, which sent him flying down the street, 
and strode indignantly away, leaving Carlo, Miss 
Gadabout's house, and all other matters in his 
charge, to the guardianship of chance. 



The last time Salix was seen in the busy haunts 
of men, he looked the very incamation of gloom 
and despair. His very coat had gone to relieve 
his necessities, and he wandered slowly and de- 
jectedlv abou^ relieving the workings of his 
perturbed spirit by kickmg whatever fell in hia 
wav. 

"I'm done," soliloquised he ; " pardenershii^ 
between me and good-nature is this oay dissolved, 
and all persons indebted will please to settle 
with the undersigned, who alone is authorised. 
Yes, there's a good many indebted, and its hiffh 
time to dissolve, when your pardener has scud 
all the goods and spent all the money. Once I 
had a little shop — ah ! wasn't it nice ? — ^plenty 
of goods and plenty of business. But then comes 
one troop of fellows, and they wanted tick — I'm. 
so good-natured; then comes another set of 
chaps, who didn't let bashfulness stand in their 
way a minute ; they sailed a good deal nearer 
the wind, and wanted to borrow money — ^I'm so 
good-natured ; and more asked me to go security. 
These fellows were always particular friends of 
mine, and got what they asked for ; but I was a 
very particular friend of theirs', and couldn't get 
it liacK. It was one of the gooa rules that won't 
work both ways ; and I, somehow or other, waa 
at the wrong end of it^ for it wouldn't work my 
way at all. There's few rules that will, barring 
substraction, and division, and alligation, when 
our folks allegated against me that I wouldn't 
come to no good. All the cypherin' I could ever 
do made more come to little, and little come to 
less ; and yet, as I said afore, I had a good many 
assistants too. 

"Business kept pretty £ur; but I wasn't 
cured. Because I was good-natured, I had to go 
with 'em frolicking, tea partying, excursioning, 
and busting ; and for the same reason, I was 
appinted treasurer to make the distribution when 
there wasn't a cent of surplus revenue in the 
treasury but my own. It was my job to pay all 
the bills. Yes, it was always ' Salix, you know 
me' — * Salix, pony up at the bar, and lend us a 
levy' — * Salix always shells out like a gentle- 
man.' — Oh ! to be sure, and why not ? — ^now I'm 
shelled out myself — ^first out of my shop by old 
Venditioni exponas, at the State House — cud Fiery 
fouh ^UB to me directed. But they didn't direct 
him soon enough, for he only got the fixtures. 
The goods had gone out on a bust long before I 
busted. Next, I was shelled out of my boarding- 
house ; and now" (with a lugubrious glance at 
his shirt and pantaloons) " I'm nearly shelled out 
of my clothes. It's a ^ood thing they can't easy 
shell me out of my skin, or they would, and let 
me catch my deaUi of cold. I'm a mere shell- 
fish — an oyster with the kivers off. 

" But, it was always so— when I was a little 
boy, they coaxed all my pennies out of me ; 
coaxed me to take all the jawings, and all the 
hidings, and to go first into all sorts of scrapes, 
and precious scrapings they used to be. I 
wonder if there isn^t two kinds of people — one 
kind that's made to chaw up t'other kind, and 
t'other kind that's made to be chawed up by 
one kind 7 — cat-kind of people and mouse-kind oi 
people ? I guess there is — ^I'm very much mouse 
myself. 
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^ What I want to know is what's to become of 
me. I Ve spent all I had in getting mj eddica- 
tion. Leamin', they say, is better than houses and 
lands. I wonder if anybody would swap some 
house and land with me for minel I'd go it 
even, and ask no boot. They should have it at 
prime cost ; but they won't ; and I begin to be 
afraid I'll have to get married, or list in the 
marines. That'« what most people do when 
they've nothing to do." 



What become of Leniter Salix immediately, is 
immaterial ; what will become of him eventually, 
is clear enough. His story is one acting every 
day. and, though grotesquely sketched is an 
eviaence of the dimger of an accommodating 
disposition when not regulated bv prudence. 
Hie softness of '* the best-natured fellow in the 
world " requires a large admixture of harden- 
ing alloy to give it the proper temper. 



KEMINISCENCES OF THE LATE MR. FENIMORE COOPER. 

Commttnicatai in s letter to ffLt, 0iisJDolO. 



BT JOHN H. FRAKCIS, M.D., LL.D. 



Ne» York, Oct, 1, 1851. 

Mr DEAR Sir, — ^I readily comply with your 
wish that I should furnish you with such remi- 
niscences of the late Mr. Cooper as occur to me, 
although, the pressure of professional engage- 
ments absolutely forbids such details as I would 
cladly record. For nearly thirty years I have 
been the occasional medical adviser, and always 
the ardent personal friend of the illustrious de- 
ceased ; but our intercourse has been so frag- 
mentary, owinff to the distance we have lived 
apart, and the busy lives we have both led, that 
the impressions which now throng upon and 
impress me are desultory and varied, though 
endearing. I first knew Mr. Cooper in 1823. 
He at that time was recognised as the author of 
"Precaution," of "The Spy," and of "The Pio- 
neers." The two last-named works had attracted 
especial notice by their widely extended circula- 
tion, and the novelty of their character in Ame- 
rican literature. He was often to be seen at 
that period in conversation at the City Hotel in 
Broadway, near Old Trinity, where many of our 
most renowned naval and military men con- 
vened. He was the original projector of a liter- 
ary and social association called "The Bread and 
Cheese Club," whose place of rendezvous was 
at Washington Hall. They met weekly, in the 
evening, and furnished the occasion of much 
intellectual gratification and genial pleasure. 
That most adhesive friend, the poet Halleck, 
Chancellor Kent, G. C. Verplanck, Wiley, the 
publisher of Mr. Cooper's works, Dekay, the na- 
turalist, C. A. Davis (Jack Downing, Charles 
King, now President of Columbia College, J. 
Depeyster Ogden, J. W. Jarvis, the painter, John 
ana William Duer, and mai^ others, were of the 
confederacy. Washington Irving, at the period 
of the formation of this circle of friends, was in 
England, occupied with his inimitable " Sketch 
Book." I had the honor of an early admittance 
to the club. In balloting for membership the 
bread declared an affirmative ; and two ballots 
of cheese against an individual proclaimed non- 
admittance. 

From the meetings of this society Mr. Cooper 
was rarely absent. When presiding officer of 
the evening, he attracted especial consideration 
from the richness of his anecdotes, his wide 
American knowledge, and his courteous beha- 
viour. These meetings were often signally cha- 



racterised by the number of invited guests of 
high reputation who gathered thither for recrea- 
tive purposes, both of mind and body ; jurists of 
acknowledged eminence, governors of different 
States, senators, members of the House of Re- 
presentatives, literaiy men of foreign distinction, 
and authors of repute in our own land. It was 
gratifying to observe the dexterity with which 
Mr. Cooper with some eastern friend who con- 
tributed to our delight with a " Boston notion," 
or with Trelawny, tiie associate of Byron, des- 
canting on Greece and the "Younger Son," or 
with any ^ests of the Club, however dissimilar 
their habits or character; accommodating his 
conversation and manners with the most mar- 
vellous facility. The New York attachments of 
Mr. Cooper^ were ever dominant. I witnessed a 
demonstration of the early enthusiasm and 
patriotic activity of our late friend in his efforts, 
with many of our leading citizens, in getting 
up the Grand Castle Garden Ball, given in honor 
of Lafayette. The arrival of the "Nation's 
Guest " at New York, in 1824, was the occasion 
of the most joyful demonstrations, and the cele- 
bration was a splendid spectacle ; it brought 
together celebrities from many remote parts of 
the Union. Mr. Cooper must have undergone 
extraordinary fatigue during the day and foUow- 
in^ night ; but nearly as he was exhausted, he 
exhibited, when the public festivals wei'e brought 
to a close, that astonishing readiness and skill in 
literary execution for which he was always so 
remarkable. Adjourning, near dinrbreak, to the 
office of his friend, Mr. Cliarles King, he wrote 
out more quickly than any other hand could 
copy, the very long and masterly report which 
next day appeared in Mr. Kmg's paper — ^a 
report which conveyed, to tens of thousands who 
haid not been present, no inconsiderable portion 
of the enjoyment they had felt who were the 
immediate participants in this famous festival. 
The manly bearing, keen intelligence, and 
thoroughly honorable instincts of Mr. Cooper, 
united, as they were, with this gift of writing — 
soon most effectively exhtbited in his literary 
labors, now constantly increasing— excited my 
highest expectations of his career as an author, 
and my sincere esteem for the man. There was 
a fresh promise, a vigorous impulse, and espe- 
cially an American enthusiasm about him, that 
seemed to indicate not only individual fiune, but 
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national honor. Since that period I have fol- 
lowed his brilliant oomse with no less admira- 
tion than delist. 

It was to me a cause of deep regret that soon 
after his return £nom Europe, crowned with a 
distinct and noble reputation, he became involved 
in a series of law-suits, growing out of libels, and 
originating partly in his own imprudence, and 
partly in the reckless severity of the press. But 
these are but temporary considerations in the 
retrospect of his achievements ; and if I mistake 
not, in these difficulties he, in every instance, 
succeeded in gaining the verdict of the jury. It 
was a task insurmountable to .overcome, Kfact 
as stated by Mr. Cooper. Associated as he was, 
in my own mind, with the earliest triumphs of 
American letters, I think of him as the creator 
of the genuine nautical and forest romances of 
" Long Tom Coffin " and " Leatherstockioff ;" as 
the illustrator of our country*s scenes and ^arac- 
ters to the Europeans ; and not as the critic of 
our republican moonsistendes, or as a litigant 
with caustic editors. 

It is well known, that for a long period, Mr, 
Cooper, at occasional times only, visited New 
York city. His residence, for many years, was 
an elegant and quiet mansion on the southern 
borders of Otsego Lake. Here, in his beautiful 
retreat, embelliSied by the substantial fruits of 
his labors, and displaving everywhere his ex- 
quisite taste, his mmd, ever intent on con- 
genial tasks, which, alas! are left unfinished, 
surrounded by a devoted and highly cultivated 
family, and maintaining the same clearness of 
perception, serene firmness, and integrity of tone, 
which distinguished him in the meridian of his 
life, were his mental employments prosecuted. 
He lived chiefiy in rural seclusion, and with 
habits of methodical industry. When visiting 
the city he mingled cordially with his old firiends ; 
and it was on the last occasion of this kind, at 
the beginning of April, that he consulted me, 
with some earnestness, in regard to his health. 
He complained of the impaired tone of the diges- 
tive organs, great torpor of the liver, weakness 
of muscular activity, and feebleness in wtJking. 
Such suggestions were offered for his relief as 
the indications of disease warranted. He left 
the city for his country residence, and I was 
^ratified shortly after to learn firom him of his 
better condition. 

During July and August I maintained a corre- 
spondence with him on the subject of his increas- 
ing physical infirmities, and frankly expressed 
to hun the necessity of such remedial measures 
as seemed dearly necessary. Though occa- 
sionally relieved of my anxieties by the kind 
communications of his excellent friend and 
attending p^iysidan, Dr. Johnson, I was not 
without sohcitude, both from his own statements 
s& well as tliose of Dr. Johnson himself that his 
disorder was on the increase ; certain symptoms 
were indeed mitigated, but the radical features 
of his illness had not been removed. A letter 
which I soon received induced me forthwith to 
xepair to Cooperstown, and on the 27th of 
August I saw Mr. Cooper at his own dwelling. 
My reception was cordial With his family 
About him he related, with great deamess, the 



particulars of his sufferings, and the means of 
relief to which he was su^'ected. Dr. Johnson 
was in consultation. I at once was struck with 
the heroic firmness of the sufferer, under an 
accumulation of depressing symptoms. His phv- 
sical aspect was much altered from that noble 
freshness he was wont to bear ; his complexion 
was pallid ; his inferior extremities greatly en- 
larged by serous effusion ; his debility so extreme 
as to require an assistant for diange of position 
in bed ; his pulse sixty-four. There could be no 
doubt that the long continued hepatic obstruc- 
tion had led to oonfirmed dropsy, which, indeed, 
betrayed itself in several other parts of the body. 
Yet was he patient and collected. That pow- 
erful intellect still held empire with commanding 
force, clearness, and vi^or. I explained to bim 
the nature of his malady ; its natural termina- 
tion when uncontrolled ; dwelt upon the favoi^ 
able condition and yet regular action of the 
heart, and other vital functions, and the uivent 
necessity of endeavouring still more to mlfil 
certain indications, in order to overcome the 
force of particular tendencies in the disorder. I 
frankly assured him that within the limits of a 
week a change in the complaint was indispensable 
to lessen our forebodings of its ungovernable 
nature. 

He listened with fixed attention ; and now 
and then threw out suggestions of cure sudi as 
are not unfrequent with cultivated minds. 

The great characteristics of his intellect were 
now even more conspicuous than before. Not a 
murmur escaped his lips ; conviction of his 
extreme illness wrought no alteration of fea- 
tures ; he gave no expression of despondency ; 
his tone and his maimer were equally dignified, 
cordial, and natural It was his nappiness to be 
blessed with a fiynily around him wnose greatest 
gratification was to supply his every want, and a 
daughter for a companion in his pursuits, who 
was his intelligent amanuensis and correspon- 
dent as well as mdefatigable nurse.* 

I forbear enlai^ging on matters too professional 
for present detail During the night after my 
arrival he sustained an attack of severe fainting, 
which convinced me still further of his great 

Eersonal weakness. An ennobling philosophy, 
owever, gave hini support, and in the morning 
he had again been refreshed by a sleep of some 
few hours' duration. I renewed to hun and to 
his family the hopes and the discouragements in 
his case. Never was information of so grave a 
cast received by any individual in a cahner spirit. 
He said little as to his prospects of recovery. 
Upon my taking leave of him, however, shortly 
after, in the morning, I am convinced from his 
manner that he shared my apprehensions of a 
fiUial termination of his disorder. Nature, how- 
ever strong; in her gifted child, had now her 
healthful rights larcelv invaded. His oonatitu- 
tional buoyancy and determination, by leading 
him to slignt that distant and thorough atten- 
tion demanded by primary symptoms, doubtless 
contributed to their subsequent aggravation. 

I shall say but lew woroa more on this ago- 
nising topic The letters which I received, after 

*. Th« aooompUhed authoccM of ''Boiml Hoon.** 
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mj return home, communicated^ at times, some 
cheering facts of renovation, but on the whole, 
discoura^g demonstrations of augmenting ill- 
ness, and lessened hope, were their prominent 
chanusteristics. A letter to me from his son-in- 
law, of the 14th of September, announced : " Mr. 
Cooper died, apparently without much pain, to- 
day at half-past one, p.m., leaving his family, 
although prepared by his gradual failure, in deep 
affliction. He would have been sixty-two years 
old to-morrow." 

A life of such uniform and unparalleled excel- 
lence and service — a career so brilliant and 
honorable, closed in a befitting manner, and was 
crowned by a death of quiet resignation. Con- 
scious of lus approaching dissolution, his intelli- 
fence seemed to glow with increased fulness as 
is prostrated frame yielded, by degrees, to the 
last summons. It is familiarly known to his 
most intimate friends, that for some considerable 

Seriod prior to his fatal illness, he appropriated 
beral portions of his time to the investigation 
of Scriptural truths, and that his convictions 
were ripe in Christian doctrines. With assur- 
ances of happiness in the future, he graciously 
yielded up his spirit to the disposal of its Creator. 
His death, whicn must thus have been the begin- 
ning of a serene and more blessed life to him, is 
universally regarded as a national loss. 

Will you allow me to add a few words to this 
letter, already perhaps of imdue extent. It has 
been my gratification, during a life of some dura- 
tion, to have become personally acquainted with 
many eminent characters in the different walks of 
professional and literary avocation. I never knew 
an individual more thoroughly imbued with 
higher principles of action than Mr. Cooper ; he 
acted upon principles, and fuUy comprehended 
the principles upon which he acted. Casual ob- 
servers could scarcely, at times, understand and 
appreciate his motives or conduct. An inde- 
pendence of character worthy of the highest 
respect, and a natural boldness of temper which 
led him to a frank, emphatic, and intrepid utter- 
ance of his thoughts and sentiments, were un- 
congenial to that Targe class of people, who, from 
the want of moral courage, or a feeble physical 
temperament, habitual^ conform to public 
opinion, and endeavour to conciliate the world. 
Mr. Cooper was one of the most genuine Ame- 
ricans in his tone of mind, in manly self-reliance, 
in sympathy with the scenery, the history, and 
the constitution of his country, which it has 
ever been my lot to know. His genius was 
American, fresh, vigorous, independent, and 
devoted to native subjects. The opposition he 
met with on his return from Europe, in conse- 
quence of his patriotic, though, perhaps, injudi- 
cious attempts to point out the faults and duties 
of his countrymen, threw him reluctantly on 
the defensive, and sometimes gave an antago- 
nistic manner to his intercourse ; but, whoever, 
recogTiising his intellectual superiority, and re- 
specting his integrity of purpose, met him candidly, 
in an open, cordial, and generous spirit, soon 
found in Mjt. Cooper an nonest man, and a 
thorough patriot. 

How strongly is impressed upon my memory 
hb personal appearance, so often witnessed 



during his rambles in Broadway, and amidst the 
haunts of this busy population. His phrenological 
development might challenge comparison with 
that of the most favored of mortals. His manly 
figure, high, prominent brow, clear and fine 
grey eye, and royal bearing, revealed the man 
of will and intelligence. His intellectual hardi- 
hood was remarkable. He worked upon a novel 
with the patient industry of a man of business, 
and set down erery fact of costume, action, 
expression, local feature, and detail of maritime 
operations or woodland experience, with a kind 
of consciousness and precision that produced a 
Flemish exactitude of detail, while in portraying 
action, he seemed to catch, by virtue of an eagle 
glance and an heroic temperament, the very 
spirit of his occasion, and convey it to his reader's 
nerves and heart, as well asto hisunderstandinsc. 
Herein Mr. Cooper was a man of unquestionable 
originality. As to his literary services, some 
idea may be formed of the consideration in which 
they are held by the almost countless editions of 
many of his works in his own coimtry, and their 
circulation abroad, by translations into almost 
every living tongue. 

I may add a word or two on the extent of his 
sympathies with humanity. What a love he 
cLi^ed for superior talents in e^ery ennobling 
pursuit in life~^ow deep an interest he felt in 
the fortunes of his scientific and literary friends 
— ^what gratification he enjoyed in the physical 
inquiries of Dekay and Le Conte, the muse of 
Halleck and of Bryant, the painting of Cole, the 
sculpture of Greenough ! Dunlap, were he 
speaking, might tell you of his gratuities to the 
unfortunate pUywright and the dramatic per- 
former. With tiie mere accumulators of money 
— ^those golden calves whose hearts are as devoid 
of emotion as their brains of the faculty of cogi- 
tation — ^he held no congenial communion at any 
time ; they could not participate in the fruition 
of his pastime ; and he felt in himself an innate 
superiority in the ffiils with which nature had 
endowed him. He was ever vigilant, a keen 
observer of men and things ; and in conversation 
frank and emphatic. It was a gratifying spec- 
tacle to encounter him with old CoWel Trumbull, 
the historical painter, descanting on the many 
excellencies of Cole's pencil, in the delineation of 
American forest scenery— a theme the richest in 
the world for Mr. Cooper's contemplation. A 
Sfaylock with his money-bags never gloated over 
his possessions with a happier feeling than did 
these two eminent indiviauals — ^the venerable 
Colonel with his patrician dignity, and Cooper 
with his somewhat aristocractic bearing, yet 
democratic sentiment ; the one fruitfiil with the 
glories of the past^ the other big with the stirring 
events of his country's progress, in the refine- 
ment of aarts, and national power. Trumbull 
was one of the many old men I knew who 
delighted in Cooper's writings, and who, in con- 
versation, dwelt upon his captivating genius. 

To his future biographer Mr. Cooper has left 
the pleasing duty rightly to estimate the breadth 
and depth of his powerful intellect — ^psychologi- 
cally to investigate the development and func- 
tions of thai cerebral organ, whioh, for so many 
years, with, such rapid succession and variety, 
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Soured out the creations of poetic thought and 
escriptive illustration — ^to determine the value 
of his capacious mind by the influence which, in 
the dawn of American literature, it has exercised, 
in rearing the intellectual fabric of his country's 
greatness — and to unfold the secret springs of 
those disinterested acts of charity to the poor 
and needy, which signalised his conduct as a 
professor of religious truth, and a true exemplar 
of the Christian graces. He has unquestionably 
done more to make known to the Iransatlantic 
world his country, her scenery, her charac- 
teristics, her aboriginal inhabitants, her history, 
than all preceding writers. His death may well 
be pronounced a national calamity. By common 
consent he long occupied an enviable place — ^the 
highest rank in American literature. To adopt 
the quaint phraseology of old Thomas Fuller, the 
felling of so mighty an oak must needs cause the 
incre^ise of much underwood. Who will fill the 
void occasioned bv his too early departure from 
among us, time alone must determine. 



PUBLIC HONORS TO THE HEMORT OF MR. COOPER 

A meeting of Uterary men, and others, was 
held at the City Hall, in New York, on the 26th 
of September, for the purpose of taking the ne- 
cessary measures for rendering fit honors to the 
memory of the deceased author. Rufus W., 
Griswold, calling the meeting to order, said it 
had been convened to do justice to the memory 
of the most illustrious American who had died 
in the present century. Since the design of such 
a meetm^ had first been formed, a consultation 
among Mr. Cooper^s friends had been held, and it 
had been determined that the present should be 
onlv a preparatory meeting for the making of 
such arrangements as shouM be thought neces- 
sary for a more suitable demonstration of respect 
for that eminent person, whose name, more ^m- 
pletely than that of any of his ootemporaries and 
countrymen, had filled the world. 

On motion of Jud^e Deur, Washington Irving 
was elected President of the meeting. On 
motion of Joseph Blunt, Fitz Greene Halleck 
and Rufus W. Griswold were appointed Secre- 
taries. 

' Mr. Blunt said, that as it had been thought 
proper to consider this occasion as merely pre- 
Limmary, and for the purpose of making arrange- 
ments to do honor to the distinguished author 
who has left us, he would move that a committee 
of five be appointed by the chair, to report what 
measures should be adopted, by the literary 
gentlemen of this city and of the country, so far 
as they may see fit to join them, for the purpose 
of rendering appropriate honors to the memory 
of the late J. Fenimore Cooper. 

The motion was adopted, and the chair ap- 
pointed the following gentlemen members of the 
committee : Judge Duer, Richard B. Kimball, 
Dr. Francis, Fitz Greene Halleck, and Greorge 
Bancroft ; to whom Washington Irving and 
Rufus W. Griswold were su^equently added. 
The meeting then adjourned. 

This committee afterwards met and apxK)inted 
as a general committee to carry out the designs 
of the meeting : Washington Irving, James K. 



Paulding^ohn W. Francis, Gillian C. Yerplanck, 
Charles King, Richard $• Kimball, Ruras W. 
Griswold, Lewis Gaylord Clarke, Francis L. 
Hawks, John A J>ix, George Bancroft, Fitz 
Greene Halleck, John Duer, William C. Bryant^ 
Greorge P. Morris, Charles Antlion, Samuel 
Osgood, J. M. Wainright, and William W. 
CampbeU. 

R. W. Griswold, Donald G. Mitchell, Parke 
Godwin, C. F. Brings, and Starbuck Mayo were 
appointed a committee of correspondence. 

Besides letters from many of the gentlemen 
present, others had been received m>m some 
twenty of the most eminent literary men of the 
United States, all expressing the warmest sym- 
pathy in the proposal to do every possible honor 
to the memory of Mr. Cooper. We copy from 
these the following : 

From WcukinffUm Irving. 

SUKNTSXDE, Thuraday, Sept 18, 1851. 

Mt Dbab Bnt:— The death of Fenimora Cooper, thouf^h 
anticipated, ia an event of deep and public concern, and calla 
for the hij^hest expression of public sensibility. To me it comes 
with something of a shock ; for it seems but the other day 
that I saw him at our common literary resort at Putoan's, 
in full vigor of mind and body, a very " castle of a man," and 
apparently destined to outlive me, who am sevOTal years his 
senior. He has left a space in our literature which will not 
easily be suppUed. • • • • • 

I shall not fail to attend the proposed meeting on Wednesday 
next, Very respectfully your friend and sorvantk 

Bev. Rurrs W. Geiswold. WASHINGTON IRVING. 

Fi'om WUliam C. Bryant. 

RocBESTEB, Friday, Sept 19, 1851. 
Mr Dear Sir :— I am s^rry that the arrangements for my 
journey to the West arc such that T cannot be present at the 
meeting which is about to be held to do honor to the memory 
of Mr. Cooper, on losing whom, not only the country, but the 
civilized world and the ago in which we live, have lost one of 
their most illustrious ornaments. It is melancholy to think 
that it is only until such men are in their graves that fuU 
Justice is done to their merit I shall be mOst happy to 
concur in any step wliich may be taken to express, in a public 
mimner, our respect for the character of one to whom we irers 
too sparing of public distinctions in his lifetime, and beg that 
I may be Included in the proceedings of the occasion as if I 
were present. I am, very respectfiilly yours, 

Rev. R. W. Griswold. WM. C. BRYANT. 

From Mr, Bancroft, 

Newport, R. I., Thursday, Sept. IS, 1851. 

Ht Dear Sir :— I heartily sympathize with the design of 
a public tribute to the genius, manly character, and great 
career of the illustrious man whose loss we deplore. Others 
have combined very high merit as authors; with professiooal 
pursuits. Mr. Cooper was, of those who have gone firom 
among us, the first to devote himself exclusively bo letters. 
We must admire the noble courage with which he entered on 
a course which none before him hod tried ; the glory whic^ 
ho justly won was reflected on his country, of whose litoraiy 
independence he vras the pioneer, and deserves the grateful 
recognition of all who survive him. 

By the time proposed for the meeting, I fear I shall not be 
able to return to New York ; but you may use my name in 
any manner that shall strongly express my delight in the 
writings of our departed friend, my thorough respect for his 
many virtues, and my sense of that suix>assing ability which 
has made his own name and the names of the creations of his 
fancy hoiisehold words throughout the civilised world. I 
remain, dear sir, very truly yoons 

Rev. R. W. Griswold. GEORGE BANCROFT. 
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From Mr. 0. P. R. Jama. 

STOCKBftnx>E, MasL, Sept 23, 1851. 
Dkab Doctor Gubwold :— I regret extremely that it will 
not be in my jMwer to be present at the meeting to testify 
respect for the memory of Mr. Cooper. I grieve sincerely that 
«o eminent a man is lost to the country and the world ; and 
though unacquainted with him personally, I need hardly tell 
you how highly his abilities, as an author, and his character 
were appreciated by yours faithfully, O. P. R JAMES. 

JFrOM Mr, SceretL 

Cambbidok, Sept. 23, 1851. 
DCAB Snt : — ^I reoeiTed this afternoon your fi&vor of the 17th, 
inviting me to attend and participate in the meetinj? to be held 
in your City Hall, for the purpose of doing honor to the 
memory of the late Mr. Fenimore Cooper. 

I sincerely regret that I cannot be with ^ou. The state of 
the weather puts it out of my power to make the Journey. 
The object of the meeting has my entire sympathy. The 
works of Mr. Cooper have adorned and elevated our literature. 
There is nothing more purely American, in the highest sense 
of the word, than several of them. In his department he is 
/aeiU prineepi. He wrote too much to write every thing 
equally well ; but his abundance flowed out of a full, original 
mind, and his rapidity and variety bespoke a resolute and 
manly consciousness of power. If among his works there 
were some which, had he been longer spared to us, ho would 
himsdf, on reconsideration, have desired to recal, there are 
many more which the latest posterity "will not willingly 
let die." 

With much about hfm that was intensely national, we have 
bat one other writer (Mr. Irving) as widely known abroad. 
Many of Cooper's novels were not only read at every fireside 
in Eng^d, but were translated into every language of the 
European oooUnent. 

He owed a part of his inspiration to the magnificent nature 
whidi surrounded him ; to the lakes, and forests, and Indian 
traditions, and border-life of your great State. It would have 
been as difficult to create Leatherstocking anywhere out of 
New York, or some State closely resembling it, as to create 
Bon Quixote out of Sinln. To have trained and possessed 
Fenimore Cooper will b»— is already— with justice, one of your 
greatest boasts. But we cannot let you monopolise the care 
of his memory. We have all rejoiced in his genius ; we have 
all felt the fkscination of his pen; we all deplore his loss. 
You must allow us all to join you in doing honor to the name 
of our great American novelist. I remain, dear air, with great 
respect, very truly yours, EDWABD EVERETT. 

Bev. BuniB W. Obiswold. 



At the meeting of the New York Historical 
Society, on the evening of Tuesday, the 7th of 
October, after the transaction of the regular 
Irasinesa, the following resolutions were moved 
by Rev. Rufus W. Griswold, and seconded by 
Idr. George Bancroft : — 

Wkntat : It has pleased Almighty Qod to remove from this 
lifis our illustrious associate and countryman, James Fenimoeb 
CooPEit, whOe his fiune was in its fiilness, and his intelligence 
was still unclouded by age or any infirmity, therefore : 

Jbffrf wd, That this society has heard of the death of James 
Fenimore Cooper with profound regret : 

That it recognises in him an eminent subject and a masteriy 
illustrator of our history : 

That, in his omtributiona to our literature, he displayed 
eminent genius and a truly national spirit : 

That, in his personal character, he was honorable, brsTe, 
sincere, and generous, as respectable for imaflEected virtue as 
ha was distinguished for great capacities : 

That this society, appreciating the loss which, however 
heavilj it baa fallen upon this country and the literary world, 



has fallen most heavily upon his family, instructs its officers 
to convey to his £unily, assurances of respectful ctympathy and 
condolence. 

Dr. John W. Francis addressed the society in 
a very interesting speech, in support of these re- 
solutions. Among the great men of letters, he 
said, whom our country has produced, there were 
none greater than Mr. Cooper. I knew him for 
a period of thirty years, and during all that time 
I never knew anything of his character that was 
not in the highest degree praiseworthy. He was 
a man of great decision of character, and a fsiir 
expositor of his own thoughts on every occasion 
— ^a thorough American, for I never knew a man 
who was more entirely so in heart and principle. 
He was able, with his vast knowledge, and a 
powerful physical structure, to complete what- 
ever he attempted. He had studied the history 
of this country with a large philosophy, and 
understood our people and their character better 
than any other writer of the age. He was not 
only perfectly acquainted with our general his- 
tory, out was thoroughly conversant with that of 
every state, county, vil^^e, lake, and river. And 
with his vast knowledge he was no less remark- 
able for ability as a historian than for his intre- 
pidity of personal character. I could not, said 
Ihr. Francis, allow this opportunity to pass with- 
out paying my tribute to the merits of this truly 
great man. 

Mr. Gboroe Bancroft next addressed the 
society. My friend, he said, has spoken of the 
illustrious deceased as an American-^I say that 
he was an embodiment of the American feeling, 
and truly illustrated American greatness. We 
were endeavouring to hold up our heads before 
the world, and to claim a character and an intel- 
lect of our own, when Cooper appeared with his 
powerful genius to support our pretensions. He 
came forth imbued witn American life, and feel- 
ing, and sentiment. Another like Cooper cannot 
appear, for he was peculiarly suited to his time, 
which was that of an invading civilization. The 
fame and honor which he ^ined, were not 
obtained by obsequious deference to public 
opinion, but simply by his great ability add 
manly character. Great as he was in the depart- 
ment of romantic fiction, he was not less deserving 
of praise in that of history. In Lionel Lincoln 
he nas described the battle of Bunker Hill better 
than it is described in any other work. In his 
naval history of the United States he has left us 
the most masterly composition o^ which any 
nation could boast on a similar subject. Mr, 
Bancroft proceeded in a masterly analysis of some 
of Mr. Cooper^s characters, and ended with an 
impressive assertion of the purity of his contribu- 
tions to our literature, the eminence of his genius, 
and the dignity of his personal character. 

Dr. Hawks spoke with his customary eloquence 
of the personal character of Mr. Cooper, his inde- 
fectible integrity, his devotion to the best interests 
of his country, and his religious spirit He 
approved the resolutions which had been offered 
to the society. 

The Bev. Samuel Osgood said : — ^It must seem 
presumptuous in me, Mr. President, to try to add 
anything to the tribute which has been paid to 
the memory of Cooper, by gentleman so peculiarly 
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qualified from their experience and position to 
speak of the man and his services. But all profes- 
sions have their own point of view, and I may be 
allowed to say a few words upon the relation of 
our great novelist to the historical associations 
and moral standards of our nation. I cannot 
claim more than a passing acquaintance with the 
deceased, and it belongs to .friends more £sivored 
to interpret the asperities and illustrate the 
amenities which are Ukely to mark the character 
of a man so decided in his make and habit. With 
his position as an interpreter of American history 
and a delineator of American character, we are in 
this society most closely concerned. None in this 
presence, I am sure, will rebuke me for speaking^ 
of the novelist as among the most important 
agents of popular education, powerful either for 
good or ill. Is it not true, sir, that the romance 
IS the prose epic of modern society, and that we 
now look to its pages for the most graphic 
portraitures of men, manners, and events? 
Social and political life is too complex now for 
the stately march of the heroic poem, and this 
age of print needs not the carefully measured 
verse to make sentences musical to the ear, or to 
save them from being mutilated by circulation. 
The romance is now the chosen form of imagina- 
tive literature, and its gifted masters are educators 
of the popular ideal. What epic poem of our 
times begins to compare in influence over the 
common mind with the stories of Scott and 
Cooper? Our novelist loved most to treat of 
scenes and characters distinctly national, and 
his name stands indelibly written on our direst 
lakes and rivers, our grandest seas and mountains, 
our annals of early sacrifice and daring. With 
some of his criticisms on society, and some of his 
views of political and historical questions, I have 
personally little sympathy. But^ when it is ojaked, 
m the impartial standard of critical justice, what 
influence has he exeiiied over the moral tone of 
American literature, or to what aim has he 
wielded the fascinating pen of romance, there can 
be but one reply. With him, fancy has always 
walked hand in hand with purity, and the ideal 
of^true manhood, which is everywhere most pro- 
minent in his works, is one of which we may well 
be proud as a nation, and as men. The element 
of will, perhaps more strongly than intellectual 
ajialysis, or exc^uisite sensibility, or hi^h imagina- 
tion, is the distinguished characteristic of his 
heroes, and in this his portriutures are good types 
of what is strongest in the practical American 
mind. His model man, whetiier forester, sailor, 
servant, or gentleman, is always bent on bringing 
some especial thing to pass, and the progress from 
the plan to the achievement is described with 
military or naval exactness. Yet hti never over- 
looks any of the essential traits of a noble man- 
hood, and loves to show how much of enterprise, 
courage, compassion, and reverence, it combines 
with practical judgment and religious principle. 
It has seemed to me that his stories of the seas 
and the forests are fitted to act more than ever 
upon the strong hearts in training for the new 
spheres of triumph which are now so wonderfullv 
opening upon our people. Who does not wish 
that his noted hero of the backwoods might be 
known in eveiy loghouse along our ext^ding 



frontier, and teach the rough pioneer always to 
temper daring by humanity? Who can ever 
forget that favorite character, as dear to the 
reader as to the author — ^that paladin of the 
forest, that lion-heart of the wilderness. Leather- 
stocking, — ^fearless towards man — gentle towards 
woman — a rough-cast gentleman of as true a heart 
as ever beat under the red cross of the crusader. 
The very qualities needed in those old times of 
frontier strife are now needed for new emer- 
gencies in our more peaceful border life, and our 
iutui*e depends vastly upon the characters t^at 
give edge to the advancing mass of our population, 
now crowding towards the Bocky Mountains and 
the Pacific coast It is well that this story-teller 
of the forest h^ been so true to the best traits of 
our nature, and in so many points is a moralist too. 
As a romancer of the sea, Cooper's genius may 
be but beginning to show its influence, as a new 
age of commercial greatness is opening upon our 
nation. Mr. Cooper did not shrink from battle 
scenes and had no dread of gunpowder, yet 
his best laurels upon the ocean have been won 
in describing feats of seamanship and traits of 
manhood that need no bloody conflict for their 
display, and may be exemplified in fleets as 
peaceiul and beneficent as ever spread their sails 
to the breezes to bear kindly products to friendly 
nations. As we sit here this evening under the 
influence of the hour, the images of many a 
famous exploit on the water seems to come out 
from his well-remembered * pages and mingle 
themselves with recent scenes of marine achieve* 
ment. Has not the " Water Witch" herself re- 
appeared of late in our own bay, and laden, not 
with contraband goods, but a freight of stout- 
hearted gentlemen, borne the palm as *^ Skimmer of 
the Seas," from all competitor in presence of the 
royalty and nobility of England ? And the old 
" Ironsides," has not she come back again, more 
iron-ribbed than ever — ^not to fiffht over the old 
battles which our naval chronicler was so fond 
of rehearsing, but under the name of the Baltic 
or (better omen) the Pacific, to win a victory 
more honorable and encouraging than ever was 
carried by the thundering broadsides of the 
noble old '' Constitution !" The commanders and 
pilots so celebrated by the novelist, have they 
not successors indomitable as they ? and inst 
now our ship-news brings good tidings of their 
achievements, as they tell us of the 'Tlying Cloud" 
that has made light of the storms oi the fearful 
southern cape, and of the return of the adven- 
turous fleet that has stood so well the hug of 
the Polar icebergs, and shown how nobly a crew 
may hunt for men on the seas with a " Bed 
Hover's" daring and a Christian's mercy. It is 
well that the most gifted romancer of the sea is 
an American, and that he is helping us to enact 
the romance of history so soon to be fact. The 
empire of the waters, which in turn has belonged 
to Tyre, Venice, and England, seems waiting to 
come to America^ and no part of the world now 
so justly claims its possession as that State in 
which Cooper had his home. Who does not 
welcome the promise of the new age of powerful 
commerce and mental blessing t Who does not 
feel grateful to any man who gtrea any good 
word or work to tlie emancipation of the siiilor 
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from his worst enemies, and to the freedom of 
the seas from all the violence that stains its 
henignant waters? While proud of our fleet 
ships, let us not forget elements in their equip- 
ment more important tJian oak and iron. In 
this age of merchandise, let us adorn peace with 
something of the old manhood that took from 
warfare some of its horrors. Did time allow, I 
might try to illustrate the power of an attractive 
hterature in keeping alive national associations 
and moulding national character, but I am con- 
tent to leave these few fragmentary words with 
the society, as mv poor tribute to a writer who 
charmed many hours of my boyhood, and who 
has won regard anew as the entertaining and 
instructive beguiler of some recent days of rural 
recreation. May we not sincerely say that he 
has so used the treasures of our national scenery 
and history as to elevate the true ideal of true 
manhood, and quicken the nation^s memory in 
many respects auspiciously tor the nation's 
hopes t 

It IB understood that a public diacourse on the 
life and genius of Mr. Cooper will be delivered 
by one of the most eminent of his ootemporaries, 
at Tripler Hall, early in December, and that 
measures will be adopted to secure the erection 
of a suitable monument to his memory, in one of 
the public squares or parks of ^ the city. On 
this subject Mr. Washington Irving has written 
the following letter :-^ 

S(mMTtn>^ October, 1851. 

Xt Dbar Sia : — Hy oocupatioaB in the country preront my 
alteodance in town at the meetings of the committee^ but I* 



am anxlouB to know what is doing. I Bignifiod at our first 
meetiug what I thought the b«At monument to the memory 
of Mr. Cooper — ^a statue. It is the simplest, purest, and most 
satisfactory — ^perpetuating the likeness of the person. I under- 
stand there is an excellent bust of Mr. Cooper extant, made 
when he was in Italy. Ho was there in his prime ; and it 
might ftimish the model for a noble statae. Judge Duer sug- 
gested that his moaument should be plaoedat Waehington, 
periiape in the Stnitheonian Ineiitute. I was ni£her tor New 
Tock, as h« belonged to this State, and tli« sotnes of several 
of his best wcwks were laid in it. Besides, the seat of govern* 
mentmaybe changed, and then Wsshii^ton would lose its 
ixnportsooe ; whereas New Toric must slways be a greet and 
growing metrc^xiliji— the place of arrival and dqiertare fior 
this part of the world— the great resort of strangera from, 
abroad, and of our own people ttojok all parts of the Unboii. 
One of our beautiful squares would be a fine situation for » 
statue. However, I am perhaps a little too local in my notion* 
on this matter. Cooper emphatically iMloDga to the nation, 
and his monument should be placed where it would be most 
in public view. Judge Duer's idea, therefore^ may bo the besU 
There will be a question of what material the statue (if a statue 
is determiaed on) should be made. White marble is the most 
beautifu], but how would it stand our climate in the open air f 
Bmonze stands all weathers and all climates, but does not give 
BO dearly the expression of the oountenance, when regarded 
from a little distance. 

These sra all Miggestions sermwled in haste, which I should 
hove msde if able to attend the meeting of the committee. I 
wish you would drop me a line to let me know what is done 
or doing. Tours very traly, WA8HINOTOK IRVINO. 

The Bar. Burus Okiswold. 

The plan thus recommended by Mr. Irving 
will undoubtedly be approved of by tie com- 
mittee and the public, and there is little doubt 
that it will soon be carried into execution. 
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In Mather's ]l^;nalfeGhriiti» 

Of the old colonial tlsM^ 
May be UmaA in piose the kgead 

That is hers set dowa bx, rhyme. 

A ship sailed from New Haven^ 
And the keen and frosty afars 

That filled her ssllsat partlag, 
Were heavy with good men's ptayers. 

" O Lord ! if it be thy pleasure^* 

Thus prayed the old divine, 
" To bury our fHands in the ooean^ 

Take them, for they are thine f* 

But Master Isaaberton asutteied^ 
And under his breath said h»-> 

" This ^p is so crank and wolty 
I fear our grave she will be ! " 

Aiul the ships that came ttom England, 
When the winter months were gonsw 

Brought no tidings of this v« 
Nor of : 



This put the iMople to inraying 
That the Lord would let them hear 

What in liis greater wisdom 
He had done with friends so dear. 

And at last their prayen weia ansmsied; 
It was in the month of Jvni^ 



An boor before the swnset 
Of a windy aflemoon ; 

When steadily steering hmdward 

A ship was seen belcrw. 
And they knew H was I^mbertoo, Kasta 

Who sailed so Umg age. 

On she came with a cloud of eaiivas. 
Right against the wind that blew. 

Until the oye could distinguish 
The faces of the crew. 

Then fell her straining top>masts. 
Hanging taagled in the shrouds, 

And her sails were looecoed and lifted^. 
And blown away like clouds. 

And the xsasts. with sB thsfriiggliig, 

VeU slowly one by one. 
And the hvlk dieted and wished* 

As a sea-sBtst in the son I 

And the people^ who saw this marre^ 

Eadi said unto his friend. 
That this was the mould of Uieir vessd. 

And thus her tragic end. 

And the pastor of the viUsgo 
Gave thanks to God in prayer. 

That to qjuiet their troubled spirits 
He had sent this Ship of Air. 
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BY CARLOS D. STUART. 



In this remarkable era of progress, when the 
lustre of "divine rights" has faded out, and we 
recognise no castes but those of humanity, I deem 
it not presumptuous to institute comparisons 
between the Anglo-Saxon and his sire — ^between 
the Northmen of the New and the Old World. 
HThile I have been astonished at the statistical 
immensity of London and England, I did not for- 
get the ages of their growth, and turning my 
eyes westward to the republican land of promise, 
was proud to believe that America — ^by which I 
mean the United States — ^is destined to outstrip 
the " master empire" of the Old "World. For the 
son to rise up and transcend his father by honor- 
able effort and pursuit, ought to reflect credit 
upon both. Claiming much for ourselves, we de- 
tract nothing from uie race out of whose loins 
we sprang. Common origin should knit and bond, 
and make the sundered family identical; no 
matter how widely the members dwell apart. 
Much of the discredit heaped upon the Anglo- 
Saxon has been, the result of an ignorance 
of his true condition and character; albeit 
that there are many haughty Saxons, with a 
tincture of bastard Norman blood in their veins, 
who, being limited in the knowledge of history 
and geography, imagine our country to be a 
wilderness somewhere across the ocean, they 
know not exactly where ; and our people a race 
of mixed Europeans and savages, in which medley 
the savage is uppermost. It is not altogether an 
exaggeration, the anecdote of the Englishman 
askmg an American " what tribe he belonged to," 
for similar questions, or remarks that are ques- 
tions indirect, have been repeatedly uttered in 
m^ hearing. The stories about our high moun- 
tams, long rivers, great lakes, terrible cataracts, 
and immense thunder and lightning, when told 
considerably short of the trut/i, are received with 
incredulity ; and as most Europeans have had 
caricature speeches of our orators to mould an 
estimate of our truthfulness upon, they set the 
stories and speeches down together, and call the 
whole bombast. You may tell them, what is a 
fact, that the State of New York is larger than 
England, and that the coal and iron mines of 
Pennsylvania will, when fully developed, swallow 
all the mineral wealth of England, Gotland, Ire- 
land, and Wales, and they will laugh at you as a 
fool or a madman. The river Thames, so con- 
temptible when compared with the Hudson, 
Ohio, and Mississippi, is to the Londoner's eye 
the Amazon of the world. For her space, and 
the influence that goes out from what is crowded 
into that space, England unquestionably is the 
flrst and most powerful of nations. But when 
Tou come to look at her comparatively, measuring 
ner sphere by the ages that have drawn the 
circle, she dwindles beneath the shadow of the 
republic We are, after about seventy years of 
national existence possessed, of a population of 
twenty millions ; Britain proper can boast of only 
thirty millions at most, and she had eight hundred 
years since the Norman conquest, with some 



twelve hundred years before that, since the Roman 
invasion, to produce them, and make her what 
she now is. The mass of Europeans seem x^ever 
to take into account our youth, the beggarship 
that was our heritage, or in fact worse than beggar- 
ship : for after being forced out of doors, wenad 
no resort but the wilderness and our faith in 
God. Nor do they credit us with the continuous 
obstacles that have opposed themselves to our 
growth ; which though opposing, were never able 
to pluck us up by the roots. They think, because 
they find themselves, after centuries of rubbing, 
polished and perfect, that we, too, like another 
Minerva from the head of Jove, should spring in 
complete panoply. Let them go back to the time 
of Bichard the First only, when Gurth, with his 
collar on his neck, was the bom thrall of Cedric 
the Saxon, and Cedric himself but a slave to the 
Norman, and then contrast themselves with us. 
Nay, but they need not go back at all. I conceive 
that we can afford them half a dozen centuries, 
and then measure ourselves by them without 
disadvantage or cause of shame. We are, as a 
people, unquestionably crooked, knotty, and rude ; 
out remember our birth was on the mountain 
side, where, like a young oak, we have grown 
against the fury of the wind, the rush of the 
storm, and all the asperities of nature ; and 
though a little jagged about the trunk and 
gnarled at the roo^ our sap is full of vigor, and 
our branches and leaves fresh as the mountain 
air. Our birth, for ourselves and the world, was 
fortunate instead of calamitous; but the Old 
World has no thanks for that, and there is none 
the less reason why she should not allow for what 
miffkt have been the results under such circum- 
stances as ours, when she is judging of us. I said 
our heritage of beggarship— I meant not that ; 
beggarship was rather our condition ; but we had 
a heritage of determination, faith and freedom, in 
the very spirit that led us into the wilderness, 
rather than bow down any longer in the land of 
our fathers. I never think of me word pilgrim 
without feeling a thrill all over my nerves. 
There are heroes, prophets, and martyrs for all 
nations ; they could hardly be nations without 
such ; but I am so selfish as to believe that we 
can boast the grandest of all these. What does 
not the world ovre to those inimitable spirits who 
dared the autumn perils of the ocean and the 
wintry wilderness, to plant a seed whose fruit 
promises to choke the tyrants and tyrannies of 
the earth; who lifted up their hands on the 
barren rock, and* sent their psalm of thanks- 
giving, through tiie frosted air, to the Great 
Father, and, without halting or turning, laid the 
base of a new empire, whose spirit and genius are 
found equal to their task. The Pilgrims, espe- 
cially and essentially, were the founders of the 
Bepublic. Bands of adventurers to other and 
more golden points had preceded them — ^their 
vision filled with ingots, and their hearts with 
schemes of plunder ; men who aimed at ihe sub- 
jection rather than the settling of the ceontriea 
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they overran, and who paused only where glit- 
tering gold allured them. But the I^lgrims 
came not on such a quest to the New. World. 
Tliey saw danger, suffering, and death before 
them, but rather than stoop to their bonds 
at home, or tarry to be hunted to death when- 
ever conscience dared to speak out, they resolved 
to 8e«k even the extremest rigors of nature, 
where, perchance, their spirit might take root 
and flourish, and have abundant fruit. God 
blessed their faith, and, amid all their trials, 
suffered no enemv to diG^)erBe them, until, from 
Pl3rmouth they nave spread over a continent, 
and with their spirit compassed the world. We 
can console ourselves, and bear with all the 
shafts of ignorance or malice ; can afford to be 
dwindled in the geographical comprehension of 
Europe, while our example is shalong the most 
venerable thrones, and sifting oppressions to the 
wind. While the Republic is groaning and 
crackling with its huge, stormy growth, like a 
young giant, whose limbs refuse to be fully gar- 
mented in their rapid stretch, we can abide the 
charge of abortion and imbecUity. " New lairds 
make new laws," and new empires, in ages that 
forego all precedents of the past, can scarcely 
he comprehended by the genius of their rise, 
which, from time to time, halts to gratify its 
own ecstasy and astonishment, ere it provides 
for their fiulest want. Our states, institutions, 
and habits of action and thought, can be govemea 
by no old established rules. We present a phase 
without parallel ; like elements, sufficient for a 
world, rolled up in hurry and confusion ; and we 
need time to set bounds to the waters, the firm 
earth, and the sky. and to say to our universe, 
''Let there be light." Indeed, where are the 
bounds of our waters and firm earth — ^where the 
horizon of a skv we have spread out to canopy 
the nations] s^o Gulf of Mexico, no Bocky 
Mountains, nor sea-surf lashing its coast, can 
girdle the genius of the Bepublic. She may not 
plant her stars and stripes oevond those natural 
empire limits, but their light and cheer will 
irradiate like the sun, far beyond her empire- 
bound, and she will demand change of provision 
with change of condition, until there comes a 
period of wane. Europe boasts of settled poli- 
cies of government, because the has her growth 
as she conceives, and determining in her courts 
to stand conservative by her oppressions, she 



may present a picture of calm and order, such 
as we know nothing of. But her calm is the 
precursor of decav, the period to that vitality 
which in the healthy and growing life of nations 
permits no established quiet. We have no 
axiom but circumstances ; and having com- 
menced by experiment, must go on experiment- 
ing until the science of democracy is fixed and 
complete, which can only be when human pro- 
gress ceases. From savage to enlightened con- 
ditions, nations have passed their transition eras 
in apparent tumult and disorder, just as the 
mingling chemicals in the cauldron glow, hiss and 
fuse before the pure elixir comes forth. Calm 
and order can necessarily form but little of our 
appearance for an age to come. Even with our 
actual advance, so far as the common good of 
mankind is concerned — ^beyond all other people, 
we are still in chrysalis; our shell of to-day 
answers not for to-morrow; our partial laws, 
framed under the direction of partial light, must 
shift, expand, and, at times, altogether change, 
and yet 06 just and true for the days and years 
and conditions of society that formed them. Man- 
kind is a problem to be solved by nothing but 
exigencies. Thf re can be invented no ready-reck- 
oner, no sliding-scale to meet the wants of a 
nation like ours, in such an age as this. The 
judgment of the philosophers of the Old World 
upon our movements and motives, is formed 
from a point of view that shuts out most of the 
real causes of our action, and misapprehends the 
genius of our spirit. We form our estimate 
of government, institutions, and society, from an 
entirely different theory of ideas. We move in 
the light of another era than theirs, and are often 
intellectually and physiologically at antipodes 
with them. They stand upon their fancied basis 
of enjoyment ; we are in the earnest, toiling 
progress, afflicted, and likely to be for ages, 
with the external conditions to which we owe 
our peculiarities. Not afflicted, perhaps, though 
some might deem the work of transforming the 
wilderness, cementing the extremes of society, 
and harmonizinff varieties of habits and wants, 
an affliction. I look upon all this as the'lever 
and propelling power of our destinv. This has 
made us bold, nardy, generous, and charitable, 
and taught us, as we sprang from an oppression, 
not to be over-fast in oppressing ourselves. It 
has given us faith in nature, Go^ and humanity. 
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BT AUGUSTINE DUOANITE. 



I AX dose beside thee, dearest 1 

Bound me are thy white arms throwxi, 
11a my beating heart thou hearAit^ 

Dearest) beating with thy own. 
Yet, ah ! me, a doud is dimming 

Thy bright soul with shadowy fearg^ 
And thy dark eyes now are swimming; 

Brimming with thy gushing tears. 

Tell, me^ dear one, why thou monmest— 
Canst thou doubt my love for thee ? 

Can I doubt that thou retuniest 
Earnest^ trusting love to mo ? 



Tis no dream of poet's musing 
That our min^^ed hearts we teadi^ 

For our lives we aie transfusing, 
Eadi one's soul in each. 

In the well-depths of our feeling — 

In the home of endless truth — 
We have hushed our love's revealing. 

Sealing its eternal youth. 
Twine thy arms, my love, around me,- 

lAy thy bosom dose to mine ; 
I thank God that thou hast bound me^ 

Wound me in this love of thine. 



K 



THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 



BT J. H. OOLTON. 



Ths United Statea, now comprising 31 States 
and several territorial appendages, occnpies by 
far the most valuable ana temperate portion of 
North America. Confined, originally, to the 
shores of the Atlantic ocean, this great confe- 
deracy of republics has extended its empire over 
the whole region spreading westward to the 
Pacific, and fiLx>m the great lakes on the north 
to the Gulf of Mexico on the south. In brcMidth 
it measures 2,800 miles, and in depth 1,700 miles, 
with an area of 3,260,000 square miles. The 
frontier line is estimated at 10,000 miles, — 
5,120 miles of which are sea coast^ and about 
1,400 miles lake coast. 

The colonies planted by Endand at James- 
town in 1607, and in New Ensjand a few years 
later, formed the nucleus of these States. The 
French, Dutch, Swedes, &c., also planted colo- 
nies, but these were at an early period relin- 
quished to the British, and, at the period of the 
devolution the whole country east of the Mis- 
sissippi river, and as far south as Florida and 
Louisiana, belonged to that nation. The oppres- 
sions of the mother-country now produced a 
resistance, and ultimately resulted in the forma- 
tion of the United States, and the acknowledg- 
ment of their independence. At this period the 
United States consisted only of thirteen consti- 
tuents. Louisiana, including all the territory 
between the Mississippi river and the Bocky 
Mountains, Florida, Oregon, Texas, New Mexico, 
and California are acquisitions of the present 
century. 

The political constituents of the present 
United States are as follows : 

I. J^ew England States, — ^Maine, New Hamp- 
ahire, Vermont) Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut 6 

n. JfidcUe JStates.'—New York, New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland (and 
the i>M^ru^ of Columbia) 6 

III. Southern Atlantic States. — Virginia, 
North Carolina^ South Carolina, Ceoi^ria, and 

X XU^lUia . • • •■* a. a ... aaa ,,a •■. ... .a.O 

IV. SotUhrwestem States. — ^Tennessee, Alar- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, and 
Arkansas (and the Indian Territory) 6 

V. Northr^westwm States,— Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, IllincHs, Kentucky, Missouri, Iowa, 
and Wisconsin (and the terriroriM of Minesota, 
Missouri, and Nebraska) 8 

VL Pacific /Sitoto#.--Califomia (and the 
territories of New Mexico, Utah, and Oregon). 1 

Each of these States has distinct limits and a 
separate independent ^vemment, with a consti- 
tution and laws of its own. The territories 
belong to the United States, and until admitted 



as States into the Union, are under the direct 
surveillance of the federal aathoritiea. These 
will be described separately. 

The government of the United States is based 
on the constitution of 1787, and has only such 
powers as have been surrendered by the States, 
mdividuaUy, for the benefit of the whole. Its 
formation was a political necessity— necessarv 
for the protection and welfare of eadi and all 
the constituent States. Its authority, however, 
does not interfere with the internal af&irs of 
individual States, nor has one State any power 
or right of supremacy over another. The powers 
of government are divided into executive, le^- 
lative, and judicial. The chief of the executive 
department is styled the President of the United 
States, whose duty it is to supervise the execu- 
tion ot the laws, &c. The legislative department 
is styled the Congress of the United States, and 
consists of a Senate and a House of Eepresenta- 
tives. The President is so far a component of 
the Legislature as having a qualified veto on all 
the acts of Congress. The ^nate is composed 
of two members from each State, chosen by the 
Legislatures thereof ; and the House of Repre- 
sentatives consists of members elected by the 
people of each State in number according to 
population, and of one delegate from each orga- 
nized territory. The present number of mem- 
bers is 233. The judicial^ consists of a Supreme 
Court^ with a Chief Justice and eiffht associate 
justices, which meets at the seat of government 
annually, in December ; of Circuit Courts, held 
twice a-year in each judicial district, by a judge 
of the Supreme Court and a district judge ; snd 
of District Courts. The judges are appointed 
by the President for life, and are perfectly inde- 
pendent of the other departments of govern- 
ment. The powers of the United States' 
Courts extend to all questions arising under the 
constitution, to international causes, eases in 
Admiralty, &c. All white male dtizens of the 
United States, of the age of twenty-one years 
and upwards, are eligible to vote at elections for 
President and for members of the House of Re- 
presentatives, and to hold any oflice by appoint- 
ment or election ; but none except native bom 
citizens are eligible to hold the offices of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President. 

The population of the United States in 1 790 
was 3,924,829 ; in 1800, 6,305,891— increase 352 



per centum 
per centum 
per centum 
per centum 
per centum 



34*7 per centum. 



in 1810, 7,265,579— increase 36-8 
in 1820, 9,643,191— increase 32*7 
in 1830, 12,861,242— increase 33*3 
in 1840, 17,052,566— increase 32-6 
and in 1850, 23^800,000— increase 



A PEEP AT THE CBYSTAL PALACE. 



VT HIMBT HOWABD FAXTL. 



"When not better engaged in the drudgery of 
literary duties, we love to atroil throogli the 
yariouB avenues and windings of the Incwtnai 
Exposition on the shilling days. One would 
naturally suppose that homenspun is only to be 
encountered, but not so ; there is a world <^ 
fashion and hish breeding here. For example, 
that lady with me blue-embroidered parasol, and 
such a love of a bonnet, is a titled creature ; and 
her {>lump, ^ood-natured looking fiiend, who is 
chatting andlaughingso communicatively, to the 
exposure of two rows of little white teeth, is a 
German countess, on a visit to some friends in 
England from tne neighbourhood of Baden- 
Baaen. Yonder goes a lord, and a dl|mified, 
fine-looking fellow he is, with not even a glimpse 
of a moustache, nor even so much as an mi- 
pertinent, inquisitive glass reared to his eye. 
That plain-looking old gentleman, with erey 
hair and a white cravat, is a duke. Ee is stroUing 
leisurely along by himsslf) diligently examining 
the articles as marked in the catalogue. The 
dashing young man, just in the centre of the 
transept^ near the crystal fountain, is the son of 
an earl Unlike the members of his circle gene- 
rally, he is somewhat on the flashy order, being 
encompassed in garments constructed on a broad 
principle of aifchitecture — ^that is, his pantaloons 
are daubed with figures resembling miniature 
Mandarins, in crouching positions, t2u:ing breath 
under difficulties. His neck-tie suggests the idea 
that the tail of a tumbler pigeon na^ somehow 
or the other, got under his chm ; while his vest, 
at a glance, might be mistaken for an overcoat 
Hia little switch cane, of hollow bamboo, is orna- 
mented with the heakd of a " pwppy dofi^** and 
liis coral-linked chatelaine presents a Sashing 
medley of well-rounded legs with enamelled toes, 
Cerito's head in a Turkish scarf, a little gilt boot, 
such as Carlotta Grisi wears in " Vivandi^re," 
and a number of young gridirons, dogs, and 
sporting emblems. 

Here are lights and shadows. We have home- | 
span in bundles^ and smock-frocks by the score. 
what a medley of tradesmen, costermongers, 
soldiers, yotmkers, and policemen 1 In what 
munben the ladies appear — young and old, 
stout and slender, large and small. Some are 
accompanied by gentlemen ; others, unattended, 
-winder about in couples from 'Russia* into 
* Sn^land,* thence into ' Turkey,* crossing for a 
rest into the * United States,' and finally making 
their exit from the building by wav of * Switzer- 
land.* It is a strange sight to throw the eye 
over the vast edifice. Far, far in the back 
ground a confused mass of people throw a shade 
on the vision, while in the fore^ound groups 
are enjoying themselves in various manners. 
There is a cluster examining that case of funny 
fVench fans, beautifully wrought of ivory and 
pearl, and looking so temptingly prettv, that we 
should think the air would feel a pleasure in 
consing in contact with thenk Immediately at oiur 



&et at least a hundred anxious hearts are b^fttiiw 
to get near the Koh-i-4ioor diamond, which wi£ 
its munieipal attendants, are ever very bright par- 
ticular stars in their sjphere. Just to the ngkt 
of the statue of Yirginius — another beautilidL 
work of art, done in fine Italian marble — a num- 
ber of automaton figures from Austria eixeite 
considerable admiratioi^ especially fr^un the 
young ladies and gentlemen. These figures dis- 
play the very perfection of mechanical ingenuity, 
and the odd maimer with which a dapper younr 
virsin, made of coloured plaBteiK>^Pari8 aad 
ImSan-rubber, kicks her he^ about, seems littls 
short of miraculous. Her motions would surely 
dumb-found the pet of the ballet. 

Now we glance to the left, and a charmingly 
arranged case^ filled with a tableau of daalpm 
worked in hair, seem to claim much attention* 
Here are some pretty specimens of Parisian 
neatness ; for we nave looked at them ourselves 
with pleasure. Branches of flowers, flower- 
baskets, ciphers, love-knots, wreaths,and ringlets' 
all executed in the softest and niost delicate- 
shaded hair conceivable, evidently cut from the 
head of a multitude of French beauties. But the 
crorantna piece of all represents Her Majesty, 
Queen Victoria, with every lineament perfect m 
its nicest minutiae. The shading and tints are 
most exquisitehr blended, and it is a recoanizdble 
portrait, even ii divested of the crown and marks 
of royalty. It is said Her Majesty was muck 
pleased with it on a recent visit, and the Prince 
mtends that it shall grace his studio at the close 
of the Exhibition. A waggish friend at our 
elbow, says, he has only one objection to this 
little work of art, thinking it a shame for the 
dear, dumpy little Queen to be represented with 
a hair lip. We were about to add that a loch 
on her mouth was surely out of place, but what 
would it signify. 

Most of the visitors to the Exhibition usually 
arrive before noon, and as they anticipate roam- 
ing all da^, brin^ little baskets of lunch with 
them. It IS a cunous spectacle to see the parties 
scattered about in the various diviaons, eating 
with as much gusto as if at home, with the 
OMnfort of a damask table-doth and soft- 
cushioned diaira. As to the locality of luncheon, 
it makes Httle matter where they hit upon. 

" Let us BO to Russia and eat^ says a young 
lady, one of three pretty sisters, who are walking 
slightly in advance of a matronly old lady in 
blMk satin, evidently their mamma. 

" No, let's go to China ; we can sit in the midst 
of pagodas and ^n^ handscreens and lanterns.** 

" Think how mce it will be to eat up the mutton, 
and fancy we are in China," says another of the 
aforesaid young damsels, who seems quite pio» 
turesque in her notions. 

'' flddle-de-dee on Bussia and China," exclaims 
the third of these ladies, ^IVe sot zn^ eye on a 

Elace where we will be comfi>rtable. It's not far 
rom here. Let me see — ^we are at pieeent i& 
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Holland — ^its about ^ve minutes* walk to New 
Zealand — ^what do you say, girls 1*' 

" Yes, we'll so there, if it's not crowded," re- 
marks the old kuly ; '^ China is crammed with a 
lot of vulgar, stuck-up Lancashire witches, who 
up in town. Didn t you notice them, as we 



are 



passed 1 And as for Russia, there's always such 
a lam about that green-marbled furniture of 
Prmce What-you-cjul-him, that it's foolish to 
think of going there. No, let's do as Kate pro- 
poses — ^New Zealand is quiet, and not much 
tteimented." 

"Pshaw !" remarks the advocate of China^ with 
a shrug of her little white shoulders. 

" Pooh ! just like her," whispers the friend of 
Bussia, with a fidget. 

And with a little exhibition of simpering and 
saucy irritation, well got up, the group slowly 
wandered over towards New Zealand, where 
they will partake of sandwiches and mixed 
pickles, among the chip baskets of their neigh- 
bours of the South Seas. 

If an abbreviated costume could be applied 
with any marked warrantry of good, surely this is 
the place. It is natural to suppose that whei*e 
tens of thousands of feet are moving about, con- 
siderable dirt and dust must collect, and it ia 
absolutely painful to behold the skirts of ladies 
dragging the deposits with the faithfulness of a 
BtreetHsweeper. If the ladies object to the Ame- 



rican '* Bloomer," we beg leave to suggest that 
they get up an " Exhibition dress" somewhat on 
the same principle of " applying the higher law 
to the petticoatia," as we recently saw it called 
in a transatlantic paper. This Exhibition dreas 
would be a new idea in England, and one 
which would most decidedly have its advan- 
tages. 

In all great Exhibitions like the present, there 
are always certain objects around which public 
admiration seems to hoveringly pause. One of 
these attractive objects is Power's statue, the 
" Greek Slave," which is constantly besieged bv 
battalions of ladies. These same remarks will 
also apply to the bronze ffroup, " The Amazon" 
by Kiss, in the Austrian department, and a state 
bedsteaa in the ZoUverein, which resembles a 
huge castle more than it does a couch on which 
to sleep. The machinery departments are con- 
stantly thronged with sturdy mechanics, who, 
with a vast deal of blunt wonder, pry into the 
movements of the various artistic contrivances. 
The "fine arts," and especially the rooms set 
apart for the light pieces of statuary, are of 
course thronged with those whose taste or admi- 
ration may lead them to the classic company of 
Jupiters, Apollos, Hebes, and Amphitrites.. 
Every visitor has his or her hobby, ana there is. 
ample scope here to have the most uncommon 
whim gratified. — Boston Waverley, Oct. 10. 



KOSSUTH AND AMERICAN LITERATUBE. 



It is always gratifying to find our efforts 
seconded by the opinions of men whose judg- 
ments are valued. Since the commencement of 
our enterprise, we have had various fiattering; 
testimonials of encouragement and approval, 
from very high sources, not the least of which 
is one from the illustrious Kossxtth, in which it 
will be seen from the subjoined correspondence, 
that he thinks well of a wide diffusion of 
American literature. So do many others in 
England and America, with the strong conviction 
that this current exchange of sentiment excites 
mutual respect and esteem. We are sure that 
it so does, and we labor with the hope of contri- 
buting our mite towards an international bro- 
therhood. 

American Magazine Office, 
Nm. 2, 1861. 

To His Ezccllekot Ll Kosbctth. 

I feel sinoerB pleMoro at being able to send you a copy of 
my National Work, which la the flnt eflfbrt to eatablLdi, in 
"Bngland, a medium for the more direot promulgation of 
American ecntimenta and Utentore. I feel oonfldent that to 
a great reformer in the cause of freedom and juetice» lilte your, 
aeli; such a work will be especially aooeptahle, not Um for the 
liberal sentiments of progress it designs to advocate, but also 
fbr the literary merit it presents from the ablest pens of the 
New World, 

I am prompted to send you this American Work, because 
the wide sympathies of my countrymen are with you; 
because the pulse of my towering and beloved nation is beat- 
ing at this moment in the pleasurable anticipation of giving 
yon a whole-souled and fraternal welcome. I know that you 
«steem America, and therefore presume to feel that you will 
receive my token as a patriotic offering from one of her sons, 
whose proadest wish is to be the htimblo instrument of show- 
ing to the people of Great Britain the genius and ability that 
etlfU in the United States. 



Permit me here to enroll my nxuno among your most- 
devoted admirers. The elements of integrity, patriotiam, 
faith, and unflinching valor form your career, which shine* 
out like a bright star amid that gloom of faction and oootcst 
into which your ill-fated country has been plunged by 
despotism and treachery. 

Hay you Uve to accomplish the dearest and best wishes of 
your heart. May all of your noble deagns of Justice and 
equality be fulfilled, and praying most devoutly, "God speed 
to these ends," 

Permit me, illustrious Sir, to subscribe myself 
Tours fiUthfully, 

HENRY HOWABD PAtJU 



Kossuth's replt. 



Eaten Placet Wedfutday, Nov. C 

I b^ leave to acknowledge gratefiiDy the receipt of year 
"American Magaisiiie," to which I wish every success^ as a 
most laudable enterprise, to show to the Old Worid the risin? 
literaxy greatness of your glorious nation. An Americaa 
Work is always acceptable to my taste and feelings, for froia 
the history of your favoxmed country have I drawn confidence 
and the balm of consolation in the severest hours of trial and 
oppression. 

I thank you for the sentiments you express towards me. 
Ere many days pass by, I hope to be in the midst of your 
countrymen, and believe me that 1 look forward to my viat 
to the shores of America with feelings of the deepest cro«»tion. 

Again thanking you for your warm expressions of sympathy 
andkindneiw, 

I have the honor to be^ 

Deab Sib, 
Tours vexy obediently, 

KOSSUTIL 
HcMST HowABD PAVi, Esq. 



THE SUPEEME POWEE. 



BY BDWARD EYBREIT. 



It has been as beautifallv as truly said, "that 
the undevout astronomer is mad." The same 
jemark mighty with equal force and justice, be 
applied to the undevout geologist. Of all the 
absurdities ever started, none more extravagant 
can be named than that the grand and far- 
Teaching researches and discoveries of geology 
are hostile to the spirit of religion. They seem 
to us, on the very contrary, to lead the enquirer, 
step by step, into the immediate presence of that 
tremendous Power which could alone produce 
•and can alone account for the primitive convul- 
sions of the globe, as the proofs are graven in 
eternal characters on the side of its bare and 
cloud-piercing mountains, or are wrought into 
the very substance of the strata that compose 
Its surface ; and which are also, day by day and 
liour by hour, at work to feed the fires of the 
volcano, to pour forth its molten tides, or to com- 
pound the salubrious elements of the mineral 
lountains which spring in a thousand valleys. 
In gazing at the starry heavens, all glorious as 
they are, we sink under the awe of their magni- 
tude, the mystery of their secret and reciprocal 
influences, the bewildering conceptions of their 
distances. Sense and science are at war. The 
•Sparkling gem that glitters on the brow of night, 
is converted by science into a mighW orb— the 
source of light and heat, the centre of attraction, 
the sun of a system like our own. The beautiful 
planet which lingers in the western sky when 
the sun has gone down, or heralds the approach 
•of morning — ^whose mild and lovely beam seems 
to shed a spirit of tranquillity, not unmixed with 
tfiadness, nor far removed from devotion, into the 
^ery heart of him who wanders forth in solitude 
to behold it — is, in the contemplation of science, 
a cloud-wrapt sphere — a world of rugged moun- 
tains and stormy deeps. We study, we reason, 
we calculate. We dmib the giddy scaffold of 
induction up to the very stars. We borrow the 
wings of tne boldest analysis and flee to the 
uppermost parts of creation ; and then, shutting 
^ur eyes on the radiant points that twinkle in 
the vault of night, the well-instructed mind sees, 
opening before it in mental vision, the stupendous 
mechanism of the heavens. Its planets swell into 
worlds. Its clouded stars recede, expand, be- 
come central suns, and we hear the rufii of 
the mighty orbs that circle round them. The 
bands of Orion are loosed ; and the sparkling 
rays which cross each other on his belt, are resolved 
into floods of light, streaming from system to 
system, across the illimitable pathway of the 
outer heavens. The conclusions which we reach 
are oppressively grand and sublime ; the 
imagination sinks under them; the truth 
is too vast, too remote frt>m the premises 



from which it is deducted ; and man, poor, 
frail man, sinks back to the earth, ana 
si^hs to worship a^ain, with the innocence of a 
cmld or Chaldean shepherd, the quiet and beauti- 
ful stars, as he sees them in tne simplicity of 
sense. 

But in the province of geology, there are some 
subjects in which the sense seems, as it were, 
led up into the laboratory of Divine power. Let 
a man fix his eyes upon one of the marble 
columns in the Capitol at Washington : He sees 
there a condition of the earth^s surface, when. 
the pebbles of ever^ size and form and material, 
which compose this singular species of stone, 
were held suspended in the medium in which 
they are now imbedded, then a liquid sea of 
marble, which was hardened into the solid, 
lustrous, and variegated mass before his eye, in 
the very substance of which he beholds a record 
of the convulsions of the globe. 

Let him go and stand upon the sides of the 
crater of Vesuvius, in the ordinary state of its 
eruptions, and contemplate the glazy stream of 
molten rocks that oozes quietly at his feet ; 
encasing the sui*face of the mountain, as it cools^ 
with a most black and stygian crust ; or lighting 
up its sides at night with streaks of lurid fire. 
Let him consider the volcanic island, which 
arose, a few years since, in the neighbourhood 
of M;ita, spotting flame's from the lepth of the 
sea ; or accompany one of our own navigators 
from Nantucket to the Antarctic ocean, who, 
finding the centre of a small island to wMch he 
was in the habit of resorting, sunk in the 
interval of two of his voyages, sailed through an 
opening in its sides where the ocean had found 
its way, and moored his ship in the smouldering 
crater of a recently extinguished volcano. Or, 
finally, let him survey the striking phenomenon 
which has led us to this train of remark 
— a mineral fountain, of salubrious qualities, of a 
temperature greatly above that oi the surface 
of the earth in the region where it is found, 
compounded with numerous ingredients in a 
constant proportion, and known to have been 
flowing from its secret springs, as at the present 
day, at least, for eight hundred vears, unchanged, 
unexhausted The relicious of the elder world, 
in an early stage of civilization, placed a genius, 
or a divinity, by the side of everv spring which 
gushed from the rocks or flowed from the bosom 
of the earth. Surely it would be no weakness 
for a thoughtful man who should resort, for the 
renovation of a wasted frame, to one of those 
salubrious mineral fountains, if he drank of 
their healing waters as a gift from the out- 
stretched, though invisible hand of an every* 
where present and benignant Power. 



BOSTON, AND BUNKER HILL. 

Jram iljt Cast* 

(See SHffmviftg.J 



Boston, firom this point of view^ k very 
lucturesque. The town rifies gradui^y from the 
water's edge to the height surmounted by the 
State House, whose lofty cupola brings to a 
point all the asoending lines of the picture ; 
l)ordie8ter Heights rise gracefully on the left 
limit of the Bay, and Bunker Hill, fkmous in 
American story, breaks the horizon on the ri^t. 
In the centre lie the forest of shipping, and 
the fine ranges of commerdal buildings on the 
water's side ; and, turning from this view, the 
harbour, with its many small islands^ stretches 
«way behind to the sea, tracked by steamers, 
and sprinkled by craft of every size and nation. 
like every otiier bay in the world, that of Boston 
has been compared to Naples ; but it has neither 
its violet sky, nor its volcano, yet it may be 
mentioned in the same day. 

Close under the eye of the spectator here, lies 
that part of the town formerly the fashion- 
able quarter^ but now very much what Bed Lion 
Square and rts precincts are to London. There 
is still existi^ (or there was some yean since,) 
the house of Governor Hutchinson, of whidi the 
mouldings were brought from London, and in 
which the drawing-room panels were portraits 
of his fiunily, in their youth. This is stm a very 
roomy and well-built^ and must once have been 



a rather luxurious house. We are apt to fancy 
that our strait-laced ancestors from England 
lived parsimoniously, and denied themselves the 
elegancies of modem luxury ; but antiquarian, 
researches exhibit a different state of things^ 
^ In the princinal houses," says the discourse of 
a leamea gentleman on this subject, ''there was 
a great hall, ornamented with pictures and a 
great lantern, and a velvet cushion in the 
window-seat, which looked into the garden. On 
either side was a great parlour, a little parlou^ 
or study. These were furnished with great 
looking-glasses, Turkey carpets, window curtuns 
and v^anccL pictures, and a map, a brass clock, 
red leather-back chairs, and a great pair of brass 
andirons. The chambers were well supplied 
with feather beds, warming-pans, and every 
other article that would now be thought neces- 
saiT for comfort or display. The pantay^ was 
well filled with substantial fare and dainties — 
prunes, marmalade, and Madeira wine. Silver 
tankards, wine-cups, and other articles of plate, 
were not uncommon ; and the kitchen was comr 
pletely stocked with pewter, iron, and copper 
utensils. Very many mmilies employed servants^ 
and in one we see a Scotch boy valued among 
the property, and invoiced at 14L^ 



A EEVEBIE ABOUT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 



Siaeachantod aU too •ooB, 
IHmly CMUDg fiuiawaj 

like a balf-rememborBd tone ; 
Xo 1 xoj qpirit's-hup is and 

For the end of earthly thii^% 
And reftiaeB to be glad 

Vhile I toodi theae trembling rtriBga. 

'PoaakaioB gtuUngrftw Bglit ; 

SeolptaraB, soft, and warm, and fidr; 
GeaMi^ ttat bUnd the daaaled aiglit ; 

SHkan trofihlee ileh and lan ; 
Wondioaa watka ofeaanlBg aUO^ 



Hafwyour 



FWi7-giant1 dioioeatWzth 
Of the BeautHbl-Sablinuk 

Seeming like the Toy of ear& 
Glren to the dotard Time^— 






GlaciirdiBaoDdp«*Alp cf glaM^ 
Sinbad'a «k««i,— Aladdfca's hall,— 

Moat Hthea be cniah'd--aa«i I 
Muet theOiyvlBlflalaeefiaif 

Tea f as antunm'a cheqnarDd hoes 

Thna are tinted with decay. 
As the mom*s ptfamattic dewi^ 

Gttttering, eidude away ; 
80 wiih thee, in beaat^ pride^ 

AH thy brightneM nra 
KafeosM^ fidroenainttptho brides 

nagUa pcngon «C Alt 1 

But^ not an of thee aball die — 
O, not an ahon perish thus ! 

Thy sweet spirit^ ever nigh, 
Ifni remain to gladden uB ; 

Thy sweet BpiAtrSnthCFkood f 
This was in thee Uke a 

Bfwy pant to gOd with goed^ 

. AndtogloriQrtfaewhoie! 



FLfiE AWAT 



Bix&ics ntox ▲ fom, mr j» k. jotcbbli^ xa 



Oh I fly to the prairies, tweet maiden, with me^ 
Tis as green, and as wide^ and as wild as the sea ; 
O'er its soft» sUken bosom the sammw whirts glidfy 
And wave the wild grass in its biUowy pride ; 



The ikwns in the meadow fields fearlesdy play,- 
Flee away to the chase, lovely ma ide n, away. 
Beuad^ boimd to thy couraer, the biaon ia neat 
And list to the tramp of the light-footed doer. 



CHIT CHAT. 



Tke Pamilt TT»»at.t> of London has fidlsn into a very difl- 
graoeftU habit of fllching Anjfiriaia 8toriefl» altoring their 
titlaa^ and rammng tha name of the author, in order, wo 
presume, to giro them an air of originality. It is bad enough 
to oppropriato these works, in all conacianoa, without thus 
summarily stripping the poor author of his lanreLs. The 
recently started ** Family Companion," we see, hasoommenced 
its career by publishing the Tory garbi^ oi American 
hteratore ; but more Just than its oouain. Herald, it retains the 
name of Hie author, and states at the head that it alien to 
meet its own Tiews and purpose. Strange world, this 1 



Bobv'b Shuubto Sxbucs of popular wodcs embrace many 
of the writings of dlntingiilahed AoMrican Authoxfl» including 
Washington Trying, Emersoo, Willis^ Dr. ICi^yo^ and others of 
high reputation on both ndes of the Atlantic * This series is 
in a most pleasant form, printed in dear, bold typo, and Just 
cakKdated for the rail and the flre8id& Weendorse them with 
our most unequivocal expressions of appnyral. Mr. Bohn 
enjoys the reputation of being one of the most liberal and 
high-minded of London pablishen» and has done muoh to 
eultirato the taste for American literature in Great Britain. 



Mataix, in the Struid, is a most exquisite daguerreotypist 
He seems to be the only men in Tiopdcn who makes the art 
a study of sdenoe and research, if we are to Judge by the 
improTemoite that he is constantly introducing. His shading, 
coloring; and general effiset, triumph over all the other eilbrts 
we haTC seen on this side of the dumnel. We are mistaken if 
Mayall's pictures do not become a proverb. His gallery of 
*' Illustrious Folks" embraces some of the moat distinguished 
people of the present era, and it is quite a treat to be able to 
walk about and gase on the "counterfeit praMntment** of 
those 1^0 have now our love or admiratton. 



PuviBi'8 PLATBOoai^ whilome the Strand Theatre^ is a 
onng, cosy little place to while away an evening when one 
Ibels inclined for amusement In the dramatic way. Xr. 
Gbpeland, the spirited and enterprising leasee^ keeps up a 
eonstant fire of novattlei^ and with snch a practised and able 
aid-de<amp as Mr. E. Stirling, his stage-manager, it would 
be strange, indeed, if novelty did not often show ite grotesque 
phis here. Among the eorpi dramaHqiu are several deUght- 
flilly capable people, among whom we may espedally Ipstanoe 
Mr. Bogvr^ (he would make his fortune in Yankee-land), 
TUbory, and Miss Marshall, whose piquan^ and msdwy 
sprightliness. Joined with a grace of person, render her one 
of the most popular of the ''staff** of tlteplayhoaao. 

Hataxa Cioam^ among other artides in the great Olass 
FalaoB of All Kations^ took a piemtnm, whidi waa awaided 
to Cohen and Onv of 41, St Jamea^ Street. The smokers all 
■ay to a man, that their cigars are worth poffing in preference 
to any ctheratliai come to the great metropc^ and, hairing a 
bonse fn Havana, they are enabled to import direct, which 
givea them a dsdded advanti^ over oihers in the trade. 
Their dgan need only one trial to prove the 4elo» far mtmia 
of a cosnftirtaible aftcP'dinner touogcu 



at the Theatre BoyaU AdelpU, eon. 
tinnse without abatcmemt. He has played Jonathan Ptongh- 
boy over sixty nights, and sttll theattractioQ of the JPbrBif JUm 
does not s eem to fiule in the nm all est partlculara 

C!LamaMonnoii*Bdsli|^tAil story, "TlieEstraBgedHeaKts," 
whidi appeared in No. L» has boen very generally admired. 
We have received a number of letterafuU of admiration of its 
great merits. 



Tub OvBtLAVP Bouts to Caufoekia, at the Egyptian 
Hall, ia nightly thronged with the beauty and fiuhion of the 
metropolis. It is a most interesting and laithftil picture^ and 
it ahould be Tisited by everybody. Mr. W. H. Faul» the 
original proprietor, has exhibited much tact and ability in his 
management of panoramas. He was for a long time Mr. 
Banvard's "right-hand man," and, therefore, is entitled to a 
sort of priority in this profisssion, in Europe. 

J. WiTXiAXS, Publisher, Cheapside^ has sent us the following 
oompositioos, all of which are graceful, and if not so already, 
will assuredly become popular :^ 

" Oh, charming May," by Q. Herbert Bodwell. 

" Little Kathleen," by Kelson. 

" Spirit of Good," by Alexander Lee. 

"Merry Hours wiU fleet," by Joseph FhiUp Knight 



The Mo&nino Advxrtiseb calls our hasty sketeh of "Hobbs 
the Artisan," a "bunkiam." We would be willing to wager 
a Jack-knife that the Editor of the Advertiter doesn't know the 
meaning of the word that he intended to employ. " Some 
dvet, good apothecary I" 



Oriodtal GosfTRiBunoini. — A large number of the artides 
in this month's magazine were written exinnessly for us. A 
few of the gems, in honor of our country's literature, we have 
re-set, and we trust their light will engender respect for our 
fugitive literature. 



Mn. Hmxstt, the eminent American comedian, has r»> 
tamed to LcModon. We believe he is to i^ppear, during the 
coming season, at the Haynuoi^et 



Tex LimrooL Timvb will accept our eanxest thanks for 
a most kindly and good-natured compliment for our last 
number. 



A Practical Swquibt I5To thb Natvbi; Orxois, avd 
Foumatiom or Pulmokabt TtTscncLx, axd succbhwl 
Modi or Tbxamsht, by D. CBomiii, M.I>. 

This work strikes out several new theories in the great 

sdenoe of Phydcs, and treate on them in a masterly manner 

The phenomena of Tuberde has long attracted the attention of 

anatomisto and pathologists in every quarter of the dTiUeed 

world, yet much remains vagueand undefined, notwithstanding 

all the learning and reeeareh brought to bear upon these 

examinations. We confess, a nervous eritie has not mu^ 

taste for reviewing works, where slices of lungs, amorphoua 

gmr*^*^, and skmilar matters are familiariy treated ; yet this 

book is so pleasantly and luddJy written, that these " repugn 

nances harrow not." The ingenious author says in his 

preface— 

"Notwithstanding so many have turned their attention to 
the nature and theory of Tubercle^ and given us their riews 
upon this important suttjeet. we hardly find any two agree fn 
the opiniona nanded down to us. Some, with Dr. Garswell at 
the bead, declare that the demente of tuberde exist in the 
blood ; and althourii the m icros c ope fiiils to detect the tuber> 
eiUous matter in tne drevAaBtvug blood, yet that when at rest 
the tnberdes may be seen gradually separating firom tlie other 
prindpleo and iurmlng into tubercular masses. 

"Ouiers, again, look upon tuberde ss the result of inflam* 
matory aotion, or of coagulation of the minute brondiial 
glands. Were such and liznilar theories true;, consumption 
would be more under the control of art. We should be sble 
in some instances, at least, to restore the blood to ite healthy 
■t^ey or to rdieve or subdue inflanmiation or congestion. 

*' A Tery long uid extensivo practioe for several ▼ears has 
aflforded mo ample opportunities of experience in the nature 
and treatment of pulmonary diseases ; snd, indeed, innume- 
raUe opportunitlee have oocured to me of carefhUy watching 
and observing Uie progress and development of tuberde in 
the hmgs. The etmivation of these opportunities has been 
sufteient to convince me that tuberde is the result of vaxr 
natural pressure." 



WHAT THE PRESS OF THE -UNITED KINGDOM SAY OF US! 



Old pfreJudicM and opinions are passing away like so many 
dense clouds from the horizon of the public mind, and the 
clear, bright sunshine of a liberal senUmont is shedding its 
benignant rays on the taste and feelings of the growing 
generation. We have recently had many evidences of this 
fact, and not among the least, is demonstrated in the kindly 
spirit of fraternity with which our new national enterprise 
has been received by the Press of the United Kingdom. We 
say a national enterprise, because we desire, not only to 
present to the British public specimens of the rising genius of 
our country, but to cement still closer, if possible, those 
increasing sympathies and good feelings which are daily be- 
coming more apparent between the two great nations. We 
speak the same language and are guided by the same motives. 
Our national and govermental policies ore both liberal ; we 
e^joy unlimited freedom of the Press, and, to sum it up, are 
directly related to each other by the very strongest ties of 
blood and brotherhood. What groiuids can be found, then, 
in these enlightened times, for the existence of prejudice? 
Certainly none, and other than fools or bigots would shrink 
from the tmklndly expression of national aspersion, now that 
we so thoroughly understand each other. The standard of 
English taste ranks high, and when we consider this wide 
acknowledgment, certainly we cannot feci otherwise than 
gratified by the subjoined opinions of the critics of various 
parts of the United Kingdom. We made on appeal as a stran- 
ger in a foreign laud, and our vpice has been heard. We 
entertain a deep sense of gratitude for these kindly expressions, 
and shall endeavour to justify, by our future progress, the many 
kind things that have boen said of us. Whether we shall 
flucoeed in establishing this work beyond a certain fixed 
period, depends, of course, uponthecaprioe of public patronage, 
but certainly, for the time being, we can offer a reply to the 
query of the Edinburgh Review, which, some time ago, desired 
to know, with an unusual display of gravity, ** Who reads an 
American bookf 

The American Magazine. — ^We have received the first 
number of this new and novel candidate for British patronage, 
and have perused its contents with an interest and a pleasure 
which many periodicals with for greater pretensions very 
frequently fail to iuspira. Tbe openhig numoer abounds with 
luunistakeable indications of that sui>erior style of writing for 
which the best American writers are remarkable, and whicli, 
we think, are fair warranties of the success of The American 
Moffoame, The "Estranged Hearts," an American prize tale, 
of domestic hfe, by Clivra Moreton, is exauisitelv told, and 
contains a beautiilil moral. "The Fourtn of July in tbe 
UnitMi States," by Henry Howard P.iul, is a graphic and 
humorous descriptive paper. "The Literature of Mirth," 
by Edwin P. Whittle, is a clover review of our comic writers. 
" Nature," by Ralph Waldo Emerson, a poem in prose. "The 
Boulevards of Paris," a faithfixl and mteresting sketch of 
Parisian life and manners. * ' Loans, " by Mrs. L. H. Sigounoey, 
a highly moral and reflective article on those blessings and 
enjoyments of life which are "lent, not given." There are 
aeveral other papers quite up to the mark, and numerous 
poetical pieces of steruue merit, a specimen of which will be 
found in our columns. In addition, we have some amusing 
"Chit Chat," and some of the drollest American anecdotes, 
under the title of " Merry-Graphs^" which we remember to 
have seen from Yankee land. A beautiful and highly-finished 
engraving of the Capitol of Washington, giveii on artistic 
¥aaie to the periodical, which is further embellished by a 
wood-cut of the yacht America, and an illuminated cover, on 
which is emblazoned "the star-spangled banner" of the 
United States. The object of the editor of the very original 
idea of pubUshing an American periodiod in the metropolis of 
England is said, m an introductory paper, to be " to introduce 
to the English pubBc the best and varied fiigitive literary 
eflbrts of the oldest and mod profiting of the vounff American 
authors. The specimens of the genius and talent discoverable 
among the novelists and poets of America, are carefully and 
well selected in the domestic tales, poems, and papers which 
make up the present number, and though we have no rivahy 
to fear for our own magazines, in the psurticular class of litera- 
ture to which the American is devoted, yet we have no hesi- 
tation in zecording our belief that if fixture numbera have an 
equal interest with the first, this magazine will secure no 
limited degree of fikvor and pop\ilaxitj.-^WolverKampUM 
Beraldf Oetooeri, 



The AiCKBicAN Maoazine. — ^Hera we have the first of a 
new American publication, a somewhat strange production, 
but one which we heartily welcome. We look upon it as s 
messenger— or rather a spedmen of the current literature of 
the New Country, showing us bore, in the Old, how the giant 
oflbpring is getting on with its letters, and reporting most 
favorably of its intelleotual progress. In truth, we should 
look most kindly and encouragingly upon such a production. 
Nor would we assume a patrunLung air. Our literature is 
their's, and their's is their own. What our forefathers wrote 
their forefothen v<rrote--so far as the old masten go— and as 
we have but one language between us, and authors in general 
do not write for any particular country or age, what is valued 
— ^nay. what is good m one is good in another, as thousands of 
translations prove. Here, however, and happily too, translatioQ 
is unnecessary. Wo come at once to the original. In this 
magazine we find that many of the leading American writers 
have written expressly for their cousins over here, and most 
choice are their contributions. Among the contributors may 
be mentioned Daniel Webster, W. C. Bryant, Henry Long- 
fellow, Emerson, and other names celebrated in America. 
This number is remarkable for its poetry— pieces of composition 
which strikingly remind us of our best masters. By the way, 
there is a " scrap" from one Holmes, quite the Thomsonian, 
and exquisite in its way. Edgar Poe writes like TennyBon— 
indeed, the first number is fml of excellence, and should be 
prised for its own sake, independently of peculiar claims. 
" Chit Chat" has some smart morsels in it, and the American 
Moffazine promises to become a very desirable publication.— 
London Examiner. 

The American Magazine.— English readers, unaoquainted 
with America and the Americans, will, in this new periodical, 
have an opiiortunity of studying the characteristics of that 
country and people, or they will, at least, have an opportunity 
of familiarising themselves with the literature of our Yankee 
brethren in the departments of fancy, humour, and satiro, 
and on such important subjects as morals, social economy, and 
political philosophy ; for this new periodical has been esta- 
Dlished for the purpose of introducing to the British public 
specimens of American literature in every department, and 
tue articles are promised to be from the pons of the first 
American writera. That promise is kept in the number 
before us. We have specimens of the writings of Web«t«r, 
Longfellow, Bryant, Prescott, Emerson, Willis, Po«. Hrs. 
Slgoumey, and other American celebrities. With such writers 
the magazine has no lack of force : and though a seloction 
here and there appears to us a litue stale, it may, notwith- 
standing, come with freshness upon the generality of our 
readera. A marked improvement in magazine editing is 
observable — there are no continuations, eacn article ii ajm- 
plete in itself; and we are made to underotand this principle 
will be adhered to. Every number is also to contain a sCed 
cugravLog of some prominent view in the United States. In 
th& number there is a fiiiishod steel engraving of the Capitol 
at Washington, and a superior wood engraving of the yacht 
America. The magazine ought to be perused and circuiatod 
by all who take an interest— ond who does not?— in the 
excellent, but not widely -known literature of our Transatlantic 
brethren. — London Weekiy Timee, October 1. 

The Amerioam Magazine.— This publication, we presum^ 
is one of the literary results of the " brotherhood of nations, 
created, or supposed to have been, by the Great Exhibition. 



The first numuer, which ties before us^ contains a. series of 
papen which will pliu» it in the fh>nt rank of periodicals <a 
this country ; they arc contributed by American writers, and 
they create a feeling of high respect for TransatlanUc talents. 



If Brother Jonathan is thus able to reach, per eaUwn, the first 
rank amouffst serials, may he not be expected to "go a-head, 
if spurred by public support and experience t We sinoersly 
trust that this experiment of a foreign magazine P"^^*®*^®?, jj 
London may succeed, not only for the sake of the talent which 
it displays, but because it will, probably, revive the spint of 
some of our own magazines, which, to speak the truth, have 
fallen into a very dozy way of late rears. ' ' Brother Jonathan » 
story-telling powen are proverbial ; his magazine, while it 
exempUfies it, also contains sterling stufl; which ought to uvo 
beyond the hour, and which is worth remembering^ in the 
business of life The magazine, we should add, is to oe illus- 
trated with engravings— very finely, if we may judge fxomua 
view of the Capitol of Washington which forms the frontiqnece 
of the first number. — Bath Chronicle^ Oct. 16. 

The Ambrioan Magazine.— This periodical, the first num- 
ber of which has just been issued, is a Texy neat and degant 
work. The letter-press and paper are of the best kind, aoa 
much care seems to have twen expended in the 8^^|t 
arrangement The cover is emblematic of the American flag, 
and U weU designed and printed in colors. Two illustrati^fl 
are given : one, in line-engraving, an excellent view otj^ 
principal boat of the Oapftol, Washington ; the othsr, a wood- 
cut, a picture of the yadht America. The contributions inchtfj 
many of the best American writers, and the poem of Tns 
Raven," by Edgar Poe^ would alone rspay the purotaAM of tM 
magaiine.— XofuloH Mviieal Wvrid, SeptimUr 28. 



WHAT THE PRESS OT THE UHITED KINGDOM SAT OF US ! 
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Tss AmEmfCAH Maoazike. — ^An Amercan yacht has carried 
off a prize, and why should not an Amorican magazine ? John 
Boll waa foond aaoly wantincr in a boat-raoe the other day, 
and Brother Jonathan, embMdened by aucceea, would now 
tx^ a literary fall with him. These are eminently the days of 
friendly international strife; and if America did not xnake 
herself Terv consfucuous in the mighty Exhibition of the 
World's Industry, upon which the curtain has hardly fkllen, 
-she managed to save her credit, after the fashion of the 
taciturn guest at the convivial party — saying one good thing, 
and thus stamping herself iu the general estimation. The 
victory at Cowes covered a multitude of little defeats in Hyde 
Park. Part I. (October) of the A nurican Maffotine, by Brotner 
Jonathan, is more modest in its contents thim in its title-page. 
An illuminated national flag of "stars and stripes" spreads 
itself over the whole of the outer cover of the magasine, the 
stars being imbedded in the square patches of blue, and the 
atripes looking ominously red ; while Fame Is doubly occupied 
witn what seems to be a rtide apology for a sherry cobbler, and 
in trumpeting forth the nraisee cf the flag, or the maoasine, we 
cannot say vmicb. As it is not likely, however, Uiat Fame 
was made acquainted with the contents of the first number, 
and nothing can be fiunoos by antidpaUon, she is most proba- 
bly directing the attention of the E&itish public (and of that 
of France, too, for we perceive that the magazine is also to be 
procured at Meaara. Galignani's) to the flag. But if there is 
aomething ostentatious in the title-page, the contents cannot 
be said to be open to the same charge. On the contrary, we 
hail the magaane as an acoession to our periodical literature— 
as a praiseworthy attempt to plaoe» in a cheap form, the 
current writings cf literary men and women in America before 
the reading public of England. The diligent searcher in 
American periodicals will have seen some of the articles and a 
little of the poetry here collected ; but the general reader has 
but fttfhl opportanities of perusing the mpre ftigitive de- 
scription of American literature. Our Transatlantic brethrcoi 
have greatly the advantage of us in this respect ; for, in the 
United States, there is published six periodicals devoted 
exclusively to the literature of Great Britain. These publi- 
cations have a very extensive circulation thrcxighout the 
United States, and they thus famiUarise a largo mass of 
American readers with the current literature of England. If 
the Americans, on the other hand, are ambitious of letting 
the Old World know what advances they are making in the 
republic of lettons, they have no channel open to them. "The 
American Editor^ of the magazine before us deplores the want 
•of such a medium of communication, and he also puts in a 
fxhx plea in extenuation of the character and slow-growth of 
American literature. There is one distinguishing merit in 
the magazine. All the articles are complete in uiemaehres. 
To use the language of the editorial notification, there are " no 
continuations," an arrangementk wise in itseL^ and rather 
remarkable at the present moment, as conveyixig an oblique 
censure upon a certain contemplated involution in the female 
dress 1 — Abridffedfrom a crUigue qf thru colMunSf i» the London 
AUoM, OeUber 18. 

Tbb Amqucan Haoazihe.— This is a new candidate for 
popular support^ and. Judging from the first number, we have 
no doubt it will soon become a &Torite with the reading 
public. The object of this magazine is one, not only highly 
laudable, but one which will oe greeted with delight by ail 
■rho desire to hold communion, through their vnriUnga, with 
the gifted iqiirits who adorn the American literary worid. 
The Introduction savs — " We design it to bo the medium of 
introducing to the Euiglish public the best and fogitive literary 
eflEbrts of the oldest and mott promiHng of the young American 
antbors ;" and accordingly we are presented with specimens 
of the freshness of imagination and elevated grandeur of 
Bryant, the grooefhl bmutyof LoufffeUow. the spiiitod and 
glowing portrayals of Willis, the philosophic thoughtfiilness 
of Emerson, and others of equal, and minor importance in 
American literature. The first number is well "got-up" in a 
typographical point of view, and we can only hope it will 
zeoeiTe that meed of popular fkvor which it undoubtedly 
merits.— VToivIcU Journal, Odobn 10. 

Thb AxxKTCAir KAOAZnnB.— A new aspirant for public 
approbation, and one that does not aspire presfumptuoualy, 
cudms the courtesy of precedence at our hands. "Brother 
Jonathan" will not edit this journal for truukmakers. A 
formidable rival to a host of competitors we con safely declare 
him to be, at least, if ftiture numbers ore as good as the 
starting one. It will immensely "astonish the natives" to 
find in a single shilling numb^ of a monthly miscellany, 
arUcleo, poems or paragraphs firom the pena of ao fbwer thim 
finir-and-tweoty of the most popular American writers. 
Webster, Bryant, Emerson, Whipple^ Willis, Longfellow, 
amongst the nudes, and Sigoumey, Moreton, Qreenwiwd, and 
Keal amongst the females I All this in one number, to say 
nothing of a most beautifully executed steel engraving of the 
Gapitol at Washington, which is well worth nxpence for a 
Knp-book. Eveiy number ia to have a sted engraving of 
equal beauty. The speculation of the pobliahera ia a bold one^ 
but " fortune &vors the brave,** and we shall hope to see the 
next number radiant with the smiles ooosaioned by the suo- 
cithiM.^Bra4/brd Obterver, Oetnbtr 9. 



Tbm AmERiCAK Maoazxkb. — ^Any one who had entered into 
or passed by the window of a bookseller's shop within the 
commencement of the present month, could not fail to have 
noticed a quarto, decorated with numerous stars and gaudy 
stTlx>es, interspersed vrith which the eye discerned the above 
titie in ornamental letters. There it stood amid the numerous 
serials which appear monthly as candidates for public favor 
and patronage, and which have professedly as their aim and 
purpose, the instruction and elevation of society, as another 
aspurant to the throne of universal regard and unbounded Same. 
Not satisfied vritii surveying its attractive exterior, an irresis- 
table desire was felt to penetrate and explore its interior, in 
order to ascertain if its subjects were as bright, its fancy as 
lively, and its wit as brilliant aa ltd outer man seemed to 
indicate, or if one would be compelled by looking over its 
contents, to lay it down again, disi^ppointed and unsatisfied 
with the result of the examination. But instead of such a 
remilt, the slight glance cost at its pages soon deepened into 
a look of the liveliest interest ; and as page after page was 
scanned vrith intense gratification, and the various literary 
boauties with which they were interspersed shone bright and 
datffiling as peerless gems in the midst of the ooean,«9ou felt 
oonvinMd that the vniters of the beauteous tales which you so 
eageriy devoured, were persons of no ordinary ability ; that 
they had dug deep into the treasury of mind, and brought 
from its unsearchable depths, pearls of intellectual richer 
whose qxurkUnff lustre won your admiration and called forth 
your praise. The magazine will be embelliahed with plates 
of the principal views of America^ executed in the highest 
style of^the art. and gives us to understand that its pages will 
consist principiJly of talea and articles from well-known 
American vmters, such as Longfellow, Mrs. Sigoumey, 
Emerson, Ac, &c., and bring before its readers incidents in 
history, pearis from the ocean, legends of the laud, light from 
the sdences, and aid flrom the arts. The first pa^ w amply 
illustrative of this, and we are sure that it will meet with an 
extensive circulation commensurate with its merits. — Extract 
from the J^jmn Adverti$er, Oetobtr 11. 

The Amxrician Maoazihe. — ^Part I. of a new journal, 
entirely devoted to American literature, has been forwarded 
to us It contains an excellent selection of papers from the 
works of tiie most distinguished Transatlantic authors ; is 
exceUcntiy printed, and is embellished by a finished sted, 
engraving of the pnndpal front of the Capitol at Washington. 
The editor, in raerence to the current opiniou, that America 
has no national literature, exclaims-^" Alroody we can show 
names that abed a glo^ on the bright phalanx of mind. His- 
tory has fotind gifted chroniclers in the records of Prescott and 
Bancroft ; Irving is a ' household word' in several languages ; 
while the graphic and vivid descriptions of Coo]>er, the refresh- 
ing beauty of Cullen Bryant, the gracefld imagination of 
Longfellow, and the tender sweetness of Mrs. Sigoumey, have 
long enlisted the admiration of the intelligent retulers of both 
continents. - Other constellations have also formed in our 
literary skies. We may mention the names of Dana, Emerson, 
Halleck, Paulding, Kennedy, and Poe, as having ' flowed in 
the belt of Orion,' and charmed by their peculiar infiuenoe. 
The efforts of these minds have already shown that the past 
period of our national existence must not be ranked among 
the dark ages of literature." We trust that this work may be 
the means of difAising a more familiar and accurate knowledge 
of the novelists, poets, and thinkers of America^ among the 
readers of the mother country. — TalluTt London Jhramng-^toom 
TabUBook. 

The Americak MAOAznrB.— We hail this, the first Part of 
our Transatlantic brethren of the quill's Ma^.ine with un- 
common pleasure. Although we have certainly no dearth 
of magazines and periodicus from the " thousand-and-one" 
literary pens of our own country, we give a hearty welcome 
to this contribution tram the writers of the " New World.** 
We cannot particularise, so many and so clever are the artides 
which stud the Part before us. Taking them as a whole the^ 
are very good indeed, and do great credit to the hands whi(m 

Skve thorn. "The Fatal SeCTet," by no less illustrious an 
dividual than Daniel Webster, is qiute a gem. The present 
number of this spirited and very attractively got-up magazine 
contains a rich steel engraving of the prindpol front of the 
Cbpitol at Washington, and a good wooa-cut of the celebrated 
Axnerican yacht America. — NotHngham Ottardian, October 16. 

Tbe American Maoazzite. — ^This is the first number of a 
magazine devoted to the illustration of American literature^ 
which is yearly taking a prouder position *in the republic of 
intellect-HM such we g^ve it fhiternol welcome, and heortOy 
vri^ its Buooessw The opening paper is "An American Prise 
Tale," by Claim Moreton, tuii of romantic interest ; this is 
followed by other contributions fh>m American writen^ 
presenting a rich variety of attraction. The poetry is abundant^ 
and some of a very high quality. The pictorial illustrationa 
consist of a finely executed steel engraving of the prindpaL 
flnont of the Capitol, Washington, a noble building, worthy in 
appearance to be the senate house of the Great BepuUic or the 
west ; and a wood-cut of the odebrated yacht, tne America, 
This American magasine promises well, and the AmwricHns 
are generally better even than their promise.— JTcnl Eerald^ 
Oelcb$rl6. • 
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THE AMERICAN XAOAZINX. 



Tax Ambuoan M aoaskv.— We ludl th« adveDt of thk new 
■eriikl with ooDfliderable pleamuo ; thtn ia a freshnew and 
originalitjaboat it which gives a seat to this daw of literature. 
To a numeroua claaa of our eountiynien, and womea too, the 
Utemtuie of America ia ahnoct a sealed book, an unwoiked 
ndne^ poaseaaing, however, many a vein of genuine ore that 
will lepay for the labour of exploring. If we except the novela 
of Cooper and the quaint lincetiaa in which Broti)er Jonathan 
lovea to indulge, we believe the people of England know rcaUy 
leaa of the litemture of their Tranaatlantic oouana, apeaking 
their own language, than they do that of France or Germany. 
An opinion too oenerally prevaila Uiat the literature of America 
ia borrowed and refleoked firom our own, and therefore not 
worth importing. Wo think, therefore, that thia impreaaion 
will aoon be removed, on a better aoquaintance with aome of 
those bright intelligenoM who have already claimed ter Ame- 
rica a hign position in the universe of letters. The uamea of 
Bancroft, Irvizkff, Longfellow, CuUen Bryant, Dana. Emeraon, 
8igoum«y, imd Channing, fonn a galaxy of talent, of which 
America may well fed proud ; and in the endeavour now made 
by Brother Jonathan to preaent aome of the choicest flowers 
from thia parterre of exoellenoe to the notice of hia Bnglidi 
oousinSk we heartily wish "Ood speed." The interchange of 
thought emanatixMT trotsi the highest and purest ndnda will 
serve to cement a friendship alrrady oonaecrated by affinity of 
language, of religion, and oy all thoeo aaaociationa which are 
derived from a common origin. Periodical literature, circu- 
lating aa it doea throughout all the ramiflcationa of aocieiiy, 
oflbra^ perhape, the beat possible medium for the diAia&on of 
aome of thoee ftxgithre ntonry efforts in which Ameriosa 
writera are ao prolific and ao happy. "Gema of poetry, ind- 
denta in histoiy, pearla firom the ocean, legends of the land, 
light from the adeucea, and aid from the arta^" aerve ha turn 
to instruct and amuse us. In addition to the letter-preea, the 
preaent number oontabia a finely-executed steel engnving of 
the Gapitol of Washington, and a spirited portrait of the yacht 
"America.**— /teMmpert Tdtffrapk, Oetobtr 11. 

The Amsricav HAOAZiKK.—Tbemonth of October introduces 
a new candidate, in the periodical world, for puUicapprobatlon. 
Brother Jonathan tUs yesr having hooorablv distinguished 
himaeif by his mechaniciu appliances^ is determined, itappears^ 
also to aonlevo a reputation in the republic of letters on thia 
side the Atkntic. The aim of the aerial before us is to snatdi 
from the current literature of the States^ and give to the 
Bi^iaih public, the writings ef the most o^iahle of the 
American anthors^ as they suoceaaively wpear, a practioe 
which has long beoi previJent with respect to the literature 
of the mother eoontry. America has universally been re- 
proached for her lack of neat authors, and if we exoept a few 
names of notoriety, the chsige is too true; but a host of writers 
is now springing tqx — men of original geoius. who will not be 
ooDtent to borrow their notions ftvm the Old Worid— but will 
o i s slu for their own country a national literature, worthpr of 
ita preaent great neaa and its gigantie ftiture. The productions 
of tneae rinng writers are to be found aeattered throughout 
the almost countless legion of ephemeral magasinea whidi the 
vast population of Amoica, so generally educated, reads with 
an increadiw avidity, and which the public of Qreat Britain 
will do wdT to peruse. Hitherto, however, the voung oiF- 
nptiog of the American mind has not been aooesnble to our 
tsartlng' communi^, but the pubUeation of the AmerictPi 
Jfay aii w e, embodying in its pages the dkoioest aiofeeaaue; 
SKdudvtdvwrittsn by Transatlantic authors, will remedy titis 
defect, ana we wish it all the aucoeaa itdeservea. The number 
bafore us contains two iUustrati(ms, and a variety of fiction 
and poetry ; it is well printed, and displays throughout con- 
aideraUe Utetmiy tiimj.—LmeoUuhirt Time$. 

Thb AMSBicAir XAOAxnrB.— This is the first number of a 
candidats for popularihvor, and promises to be deservedly 
waaftiL In it we nave some exeellent tales and stray pieces 
of poetry, seleoted from the wmks of the best writers & the 
New World, and thc^ certainly impreaa us with a higlMr 
opftnien ol the litenuy merita of Brother Jonathan than we 
had hitherto entertained. We do not mean thia obaervatioa 
to fanp^r that we were ever insensible to the ooanmanding 
tataot of Oooper, Washington Irving, B m e i s uu ^ Mrs. fiigoumey, 
snda few others we might name ; but we wen not aware that 
tibsre were so many other writers in the Statea worthy of a 
plaoe faj the side of them. In addition to a laws amwmt of 
Istler-press, tbs number contains a simerb steu engraving of 
tihe principal flnont of the CSsnitol at Wasmngtoo, and a milled 
wood cut of the Jmtrioa yacht— IFimbor Jbr^ms, Oct. IL 

Ths Amsbioajt MAOASurc— This m«gaslne is the embody- 
aasnt of a perfectly novel idea in the worid of serials ; and we 
liaveiathia>a fenoy that it mnr prove a hit. We are not quite 
9m% however, that John Bull will like to see Jonathan strat- 
tfang into his diswiiMr-room with that gaudy diq>bqr of him 
banner of "atars ana stripes'* which forms tbs extecier of 
this magasine. John is proud of his son, and will give him 
a hes>t7 w el eome so kng as he behaves himself; bat the old 
msn is sotcfaetty, and has a perfect hatred of coxoombs and 
foppsty. liSt Jonathan becamil,therBfora, about hia dreaa and 
mannera when he oomes to ase theold gentlmnsa : or herasy find 
himself unosremonioushr shown to UMB door. We are not sure 
that the old man will like the exterior of this ue# magaaine; 



but its contents we daresav will be fevombly reoeived. This 
new work la intended to be a chatty. lively, brilliant school, 
in whidx will be displayed the vaned powers of the most 
sparkling of the American writers. We Uke the first apedmea, 
now before us, very much ; it contains some excellent writing, 
both prose and poetry ; and has eschewed entirely the dis- 
agreeable practioe of spizming out artides through a series of 
publications. A high standara of excellence has been reached ; 
whiofa, if wnfciti».«in«rf^ cannot fldl, we think, to render the 
suooees of the workunquestinaUe. — Fauamce GaaetU, Oetobtr IS. 

The Amkbican MAOAZira.— The second number of this 
Transatlantic candidate for Anglican honours is now lyiqg 
before us in all the brilliancy of illuminated covers, star- 
spangled banners, and femetmmpeted 4daL But with all its 
external decorations, and its taimg appearoaoe, its faigbeat 
value ia to be found in its inner quaUtiea. It ia not that sort of 
periodical which presents a gilded and embellished cover as an 
ifMkgy or subatitute for ita inherent poverty and worthkaa- 
neaa ; on the contrary, in the pages of this serial are to be found 
literary excellence, pure molality, and innocent recreataonof 
the highest kind, ud if the resder rises from ita peraaal with- 
out feeling his soul refreshed, his heart warmed, end his 
thoughts expanded and ennobled, thefenlt ia not in the woik 
but in his own insensibility to besnty, pathos, puritv, and 
power. The nmnber opens with a paper on " Hoboe, the 
American artisan," from the clever pen of Henry Howard Paul, 
Baq., the gentleman who ao ably edits the American ¥sg«irinw 
"The M^ Gap.'* "Confessions of a Dreansr." "Drowneli 
Wooden Imsge," "The Aa0 we live in," **A dtat about 
Tobaooo^** and ** The Consufa Dauf^iter,*' are all deaerving of 
warm oommendatioa ; and "Jedediah Doughkins and the 
Bloomer" (which we had intended to publiah last wedc. bat 
oould not posdbly find room for) will nu^e even '* moping 
melancholy smile'* at its ludiGrousnese and humourous 
Amerioanisma The engraving at the oommenosment is 
dearly and beautifhlly executed and gives aa exoeUent 
representation of the park and dty hall of New York. This 
plate alone is worth the trifling smount paid ior the itnttairine, 
As a whde, we think the p r e se nt numbor auperior to the first 
— ^the American power of original deacriptive writiag--«f 
p^intiiy with lightning— vivid and intense truthflilneaa^ the 
mvstic and the wild, the spiritual and the weird, the natord 
sublime, and the sublimely natural— being so frequently dis- 
coverable in the pages of the American : and sure we are if 
such literature as nere presents itsslf can bo oontinuoudy sup- 
plied, of which, tram the genius of Emerson, Poe^ Hawthorn, 
Paul, HelviUe^ and a host of others, we can have no reasoosbls 
grounds for doubt, the present msgarine must find raaden in 
every daaa of aodebr, and a wdoome and a place in eveiy 
home.— ^SdUrertUUn MtraU^ Aev. 18. 

The Ambbiqav MaoAxm, br Brother Jonathan.— This 
magasine ia remarkable for behig the first American mngadne 
puuished in London, and is one amongst the thousand results 
of our Exhibition. But ita merit does notend here. It is ftiU 
of short, readable artides ; and, if one is dull, we have onlyto 
ffo to the next column or paoe to flnd somethinf^ better. Mr. 
Henry Howard Paul opens tiae aaoond number with an intenst- 
Ing aooount of '* Hoboa, the American Gitiaen ;" and thsn 
are artides by Willis, Mrs. Butiar, Mrs. Kitkland, Edgar A 
Poe, and other writoa of Anglo-Saxon odsbri^. Mr. Ful 
writes *' A Yankee Absurdity" on " Jedediah DoiuUdns and 
the ' Bloomer -* " and lira Anna Cora Mowatt, suesdy well 
known to the London public Irr her dramss and sctiac, has 
aome good versea on the *' The Msldng of Jalms's Daugnter," 
which we would gladly extract had we snflklent space. We 
have seen many new magaaines oome and go ; but then is a 
look of vitality about this which will give some oldor fevoritsa 
no little tinewiiineas The plan Is «et». It ia a eompromise 
between the newspa p er w ithout news, of oourse— and ths 
magasine. It retains the character of the tetter, with all the 
brevity Mid entertainment of the former. It alao ocmtains a 
handsoBae Uluetcative engn(ving.— JUu^s* Paper, Novottber 15, 

*<Thia magadne ia tall of apirit and vitality. We rsgardU aa 
a dedded acquisition to the periodical Uteimture of Oraat 
Britain."— IFeK Surreg QaxdU. 

" A wsU-gottaa up work In every partkulsr.*— Zeatfoa Bra. 

"We are led fironi this periodical to respeot our Tankas 
brethren mors than ever."— iFaelly Ntmt amd Chnmide. 

Thk AifMiOiii XAaAmrs.— The saoond number hssasde 
its appeannoe, and fuUy iustifiea us In saylnff that it la not 
surpassed by any of a slmuar class. — Tiamton HeraUL 

Amzsioax Xaoaskb.— This work is, In 
cxedit to Amsrieaa BteMbuia.— VUm^Im^ JfaiL 



AmcBiCAV MAOAznra.- We have l e od t ed No. S of this 
elqgant serial. Its editor, Henrv Howard Fsul, understands 
the art of makinga readable booK.^/a(e qf flight Bxprtm. 

Amkbicah Maoazivx.— This periodioal ought to beooow a 
fevorite. — IFgfetotaa, iffpwo a bsr 7. ' 

AxnoCAir MAOAsm.— This near ventare Is well storad 
withthewiltkiflsof the best Ameikaa anthora. It win do 
mudi to estaMiu renriect for the genius of Uie young ooontiT. 
Its founder, Mr. Howard Paul, dsswes the thi^cs of hU 
countrymen. — BUugcnfBmitmA, 



ADVEBTISINO SHEET. 



riTHE PEBFECT StTBSTTTUTE for SILVEK.— 
1 The B£AL NIOKBL SILVES, introduoed U 
Tew« ago bj WILLIAU 8. BU^X>N, whan plated 
bj the pattnit prooew of Meun. £lkii^;toa and Oo., 
ii beyond all comparUon the Terr b«st article next to 
Merting gOrer Uiitt can be nnplo^ed aa am^, either 
uefull; or omameaUll;, u bj DO pouiUe t«at GSa it 
be distinguished from real lilTer. 



. SO*. ... 54a. ... SSa. 



. 66>. ... 70a. 



Tea SpooDj, per doien 

DeaeertForka „ 

Deaao^ Spoona „ 

Q^ible Forka „ 

Table SpooB* „ ... 401. ... TOa. ... 76a. 

Tea and Coffae Seta, Wailera, Candlaatioka, ia^ at 
proportionale prioa, Attkindiof Be-pbting donebj 
tJie patent proeeat. 

CHEMICALLY PVXB mCKEL, ■or^FIJ.TED. 
nddla. Tbnad. Kiag'a. 
Table Spoona and Forki^ 

fill] liie, per doien ... 1i«. ... 28b. ... 30i. 
Deaaert ditto aod ditto „ lOa. ... 3U. „. 2fia. 
Tea ditto (Hd ditto dkto 6a. ... 11a. ... laa. 



QKO STOVES AND 325 FENDEES, ALL 
^J\J DipFERIHG IN PATTEBN, forming the 



on SAI.B at the Sboir Baoait of WILLXAU 8. 
BURTON. The^ are marked in plain figures, and 
at prices proportionste with those that have tended 
to make hia £stablishmant the most diitingaiahed in 
this country. Bright Stoica, irith bronzed orsamanta 
and two seta of bars, £2 14s. to £6 10s. ; ditto with 
ormolu ornaments and two sets of ban, £5 10a. to 
£12 12a.; broDied fenders, complete, with standards, 
from 7h. to£3i steel fenders Jiom £9 16a. ' ~~ 
ditto, with ricb ormolu ornunen 
£7 7s. ; lire-irons, from Is. 9d. 
Sjlvtnter and all other patent si 
hearth plates ; and kitchen ranee 
WILLLAM 8. BURTON ii 



s, &om £2 15a. to 

the set to £4 4a. 
iTes with radiating 

DabledtoseltatthMe 



be IS most anxious the puUic ahonld mdarstand and 
appreciate; 

Fhat. From the frequency and extent of Uf 
purchases. 

Second. From thoae pnrofaaaea being made eiolii- 
sirelj for caah. 

And last, not least, from the non-allowanoe of th» 
usual discount of 10 or 15 per oent. to architeots, 
builders, &c., on the amount of goods sold throngh 



WILLIAU a. BITBTON faaa 
EN LASOE SHOW BOOHS 



'(i?*. 



price of bbcIi goods is 
Ttrj least, tbe extent of the discount. 
B exteniiTS all«ntioiia in hia Premiaet, bj wliich lie hu 
intnnicating), axolusiTe of the Bhop, deroted aolalj to the ahow of 
UBUJiiiuLi' xuBnii^ain'x Lsu.'iimuflOEET, including Outlerr, Nickel Surer, i^ated aDdJapMuwd WalM, 
M> arranged and claasiSed that Fnrchaaera maj easilj and at ono* make their aalections. 

Catolognaa, with EngraTinga, aent (per poat) free. The monej retomed for erarr Mtiole not uprored oL 

39, OXFOED BTBEKT, (oorner of Hewman Etreet) j Nos. 1 and 2, NEWMAN BIBBETj 

and4sudS,PEEEY'8 PLACE. Established A. D., 1820. 

THE ROAD TO HEALTH! 



HOLL OWAY'S PCLLS. 

us EXTRAOBDINABY CUBE OF SSEUUATIC FEVEB, IN VAN DIEMEIfS LAIOX. 
Copy (f a Ldtvr inmrUi in Ma Hobart Tovm Courier, of thela ManA, IS91, hy Major J. WaltA, 

Uargarei IfComigaa, niaatetnyearaafag^ residing »< Hew ^wn, haw been iiilbnw fVom a Tiolmt rbenmatio 
lamforvpwaida of two moarth^ whieh had eolirel; dqinial bar of the nse af h>* linba ) dming tbia period sb* 
waa under tbe care of tbe moat eminent medical men in Hobart Town, and by tham h^ caae waa tieusiiwai 
bopeleaa. A (Hand prerailed upon her to try HoUow^a cslehialed Pills, which she oonMnted to do, and in an 
liiimdible short space of time toer effected a perfect cure. 

Sold Bt tbe EttablisbineDt of Frofeasor Hollowat, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar), London, and by all r««pectr 
able Dmggists, and Doalera in Medicines tbrouglwut the Civilised World, at tbe following prices — la. l^d., 2a. 9d^ 
^ 6d, lis., 22a., and 3Ss. eacb Box. Tbere is a eoniidbrable sBFing by taking tbe ]aigBr aiiea. 

N.B. — DiieciioDS for tiia guidaaoa of PatJasifc ia •my Diastdar aia aAud t««ackBos. * ■ 



GREAT EXHIBITION MEDAL. CLASS XXIX.— No. 3. 

BIMIGa.'S TOILET TUTEQAB BIHKEL'B SAO. STB 

(As ralubited in the Fountain at the Ciystal Oder* the gutmntce of Fifteen jem conituit 

Palace), ig much superior to my Eau da bucc«m to thoM vho are diiappointed irilli 

Cologne as a tonio aud refrsBhing lotion for othet ao-called Djea. It is easy to appl', 

tlie Toilet or Bath, a rev iriog Bceut, a pica- perfectly aafe, and impsrti in ■ feir minnlej to 

Mat dentifrice, and a powerful duinrcctant tho Hair, nliialiere, &e^ a Dstonl and pn- 

for «|>artmeQta or aick rooma. Priea 29. 6d. manent black or brom tbade. Price 61. 6d. 

and 63. and 6b. 

Bold by all Ferfumsri afid Chemists. .1 

EUGENE RIMMEL, PERFUMER, 39, QEBBARD STREET, SOHO, LOKDON 1 
And at Ihe EipoBition, 6^ Baker Street- . . . , ' 

DAGUERREOTYPE VIEWS OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 



AKERIGAN DAOTJEEBEOTTFE INSTITUTION, 

433, WEST STRAND, 
(FOUR DOORS EAST OF THE UOWTHER ARCADE.) 

MR. MATALD lespectfnll; submits to the inspection of the Pnbiic thia Seriei of THIRTY VIEWS of Ibe 
BXaiBlTION, which will be found tosmbrace the pnncipal objecti of iutereat. Open Dailj, and Fr«. 
flee Specimens *l ARQTLE PLACE, REGEKT STREET, and in CLASS X, GREAT EXHTBITIO.V. 

SIS JAKES MU££AT S FLTJII) KAeNESU, 

PREPARED under the immediate care 0! the Inirntor, and established fornearly 40 years bj the pbofibsioh, for 
removing BILK, ACIDITIES, and l:SDIGESTIOS, reatoriog APPETITE, preserring a moderate (lata of 
the boweli. and diasolving uric acid in GRAVEL aiid GOUT ; alao, aa an eaaj remedy for SEA. SICKNESS, and 
for the febrile afiections incident to childhood it ia iuraluable. 

Dr. Jamee Johnson statea, in his Review of Br. MURRAY'S INVENTION— " Pklhtoid Bolct:o» or 
HiONBSlA.— This Terj useful and elejrant preparation wo liare been trying for some montlis, as an aperient anti- 
acid in dyspeptic complainla, attended with ncidity and conaCipation, and with very great benefit." 

Sir Fliilip Craiopton, Bart., jfsja — "Sir J. Murray's Fluid Magnesia is a Tory valuable addition to our Molerit 
Medica." .' . . y ■■: 

Mr. Mayo. — "It is by far the best form in wliiclrthat medicine has been hitherto prepared for uw." 

Dr. Kennedy Master of tho Ljing-in Ilospit'al, Dublin, cooiidcra " the Fluid Magnesia of Sir James Momy 
to be a very valuable and eonvimail remedy in eases of irntition or acidity of the stomach, but mora particularly 
during pregnancy, febrile eomplainta, infimtile diseases, or sea-iic knees." 

Dr. S. B. Lnbatt, Biekard Cannichacl, and J. Eirby, Esqrs., Surgeons, of Dublin, " consider the eihibitioD of 
Ifsgnesia in Solution to be an important improvetnent on the old method of mechanif^ mixture, aud parlicDlaily 
well adapted to eorro^ thoae acids which generally prevail in oases ot^out, gravel, and heoTthnm." 

Sir Jamea Clarke, Sir A, Cooper, Dr. Bright, and Messrs. Guthrie, and Eerbort Mayo, of London, strongly 
recommended Murray's Fluid Magnesia, aa being infinitely more safe and convenient than the aolid, ajid free frosi 
the danger atCen^g the canitant use 0! loda orpolait. 

Drs. Evory ^nnedy, Deattj) Burke, of the I|ifla Brigade, Oonuna, Deputy Inspector of Hoopitali^ and Sur- 
geon Hayden, ofPubliD, have gtvea letters to the same 'effect. 

Sir Eiimplirer Davy testified that this Solution forms aoluble.combinations with uric add salt* in case* »j 
gout, and gmal, thorebj countaractiug their injurious tendency, when other alkalies, and even Magneaia itself 
htd.fuled. . . ..■ ■ 

With the Acidulated Syrup, the Fluid Magnesia forma the moat delightful of saline drinks. 

PHytieiaM vill ptfoie tpeeify ilU&RA.Y'B ThVlD MAOSS^&IA. iit tMr preieriptioiu, to avoid He dtagt 
t>f aditUeialiont and iMbtlUulidm, 

Bold by: the Sole Consignee, Mr. BIilet, of North Street, Wolverhampton j and by all wholeiala and reliil 
Dmggists and Medicine Agents throughout the British Empire, in bottles. It., 2i. 6d., St. Sd., &*. 6d., Il>., and 

•,• Tho Acidulated Syrup in Bottles, 2«. each. 
N.B.— Be snre'toaik for " Sir James Murray's Preparation," and see that his name is stamped on each Ube^ 
fojrem iBit, *■ foUowi i—J^Jaine* Hurray, Fhyaioian to the Lord Lieutenant." 



ADVERTISING SHEET. 



FIRST PRIZE MEDAL. 

PBIZB MEDAL AWASDBD FOB. AIID HONOXTBABLE HESTTIOK MADE OF, THE 

6LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 

AT THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 
See Pages 57 and 63, Qasa III., Jury IV., of ** Lut of Lwaida" Printed by Authority of the Boyol Commiasioners* 

Being thus doubly noticed for iif '* General Superiority" (a mark of Distinction conferred on no other) hy the 
JSoyad Communonere and Jury^ from among tt 30 or 40 JExhihitors^ sets it far above every other of its Com^tUore^ 



T 



HE Ladies aw therefore respectfully requested to make a tiial of the GLENFIELD PATENT DOUBLE- 
BEPINED POWDER STARCH, which, for Domestic ITse, now stands ttnbivallbd, 

AND IS NOW USED IN THB ROYAL IsAUNDRT. 



TESTIMONIALS. 

The Four following highly respectable Testimonials are adduced to show the estimation in trhioh the Glenfield 
Patent Double-Befined Powder Stasch is held by those who are in the habit of using it regularly :— 

Copy of TeHimonialfrom the LATna>sC8S TO HxB Majestt. 
*<Mr. WoTHEEBFOOV, 40, Dunlop Street, Glasgow. 

^ The Glenfield Patent Powder Starch has now been used for some time in that Departnient of the Boya) 
Laundry, where all the finest Goods are finished for Her Majesty, Prince Albert, and the Boyal Family, and 
I hare much pleasure in informing you that it has giTon the highest sa tisfac tion. 

" M. WEIGH, Laundress to Her Majesty. 
"Boyal Laundry, Bichmond, near London, 15th May. 1851." 

Testimonial from the Ladt Mayoress of Lovdov. 

*'The Lady Mayoress begs to thank Messrs. Pantin and Turner for a Box of Glenfield Patent Double BefinecT 
Powder Stareh, maau&ctured by Mr. Wotherspoon of Glasgow. The Laundress has reported the Starch to be of 
Tery superior quality, and the Lady Mayoress will have much pleasure in recommending it. 

" Mansion House, 81st July, 1849." 

Sold Wholesale, in London, by Messrs. Pantin and Turner ; Hooper, Brothers ; Batty and Feast ; Sterrr^ 
Sterry, and Go. ; John Hynam ; Croft and Innocent ; Petty, Wood, and Co. ; Twelvetrees, Brothers ; C. B« 
Williams and Co. ; B. Letchford and Co. ; John Yates and Co. ; Thomas Snelling ; John Brewer ; Field, Boberts, 
and Barber; A Braden and Co. ; Yates, Walton, and Turner ; William Clay ton and Co.; and B. Wakefield, 85^ 
Crown Street ; and Betail by aU Shopkeepers. 

Agents wanted ; apply to Mr. B. Wothsbsfooit, 40, Dunlop Street, Glasgow. 

DR. S. P. TOWNSEND'S OLDEST AND FIRST ESTABLISHED 

UNITED STATES SAESAPABILLA, 

IS EXTBOPE OB AMEBICA— THE OBIGINAL AND GENUINE. 

CLASS IX., GREAT EXHIBITION, AMERICAN DEPARTMENT. 

Hcdf Pints, 2«. ; PirUa, 3«. 6c?. ; Quarts, 6*. 

THIS celebrated American Medicine has now been estabUshed for two years in this country, at 855, Stbaitd* 
Loudon, and is the oldest preparation by the name of "Townsend's Sarsaparilla" in Europe and America*^ 
The great adrantage which this preparation has over all others of a like character is, that it is made from the to<X 
in a new and fresh state, while all the Tirtues remain, and is also made by cold alcoholic process, which secures the 
medicinal qualities in their purest and most efiectire form, thus superseding all the general but inefficient methods 
which are adopted by the use of heat. Inhere is nO extract in the world possessing so much rirtue to heal disease, 
and so inrigorating to the weak and debilitated system, thus sweeping out of the body all disease* Eveiy man 
who has used it once will eyer after be its friend and advocate. 

Grand Temple of Health, and Sarsaparilla Warehouse, 

855STRAND 

(NEXT DOOR TO THE ROYAL LYCEUm' THEATRE.) LONDON. 
DAVID W. HOWE, GENEBAL AGENT FOB EtJBOPE. 
Half Dozen sent free hy sending Post Office Order, 
Obsbrtb this Caittiok. — None genuine without the certificate of Dr. James B. Chilton on the outsidei 
wrapper of each bottle, as well as the signature of S. P. Townsend. All others should be avoided. 

Agents, Liverpool, Messrs. Willh zk and Smith, 25, Lord-street ; Manchester, Messrs. Mothsbhead and 
Co., 1, Market-street; Brighton, C. Gbsevvield, 37, Queen' s-road ; -Bristol, J. Bolton, 82, Park-street; North- 
ampton, Welchmait and Sons ; Sheffield, John Websteb*; Plyn^outh; W.' H. 'WeAbiito ; Edinburgh, H. C. 
Baildon, 73, Prince's-street. Glasgow Agents — Apothecaries' Hall, Virgmia-street, and Hugh Habt, Argyle- 
stroet ; Aberdeen, Geo. Beid and Sons, Union-street ; Montrose, John Beid, High-sti*eet ; Stirling, Johk 
GmiSB, 37, King-street; Perth, J. and W. Go wans. High-street ; Dublin, Poning and Co.,Westmoreland-8treet. 

BEWARE OF THE COUNTERFEITS. 



XDHISTON'S FOCZET SIFBOXIA 

COMFORT IN A STORM. 

Weight, IOoz. 

A KBWLT INVBNTED WATBRPROOP, node 

as a Coat, to light azpreulj to cany in the pocket, 

or on eaddle I entirelj eupenedee the old-fiwhioned 
cnmbemonie MHckintoah or Dreaduou{;hL Ottafaet 
alom caoMi tbta Waterproof to be superior to tnj 
other extant (particaUrlf for the Tropics) i> the 
proof of minentliiation testing tb-: India-rubber to 
800 degree* of heat, entirelj obriating the itickbg, 
cracking, and unpIsaBuit tmcll in all wodoiu 
Waterproofs, Ladiea' Capet, «itb Hooda, Ac. \ 
OflDtleonen aoppliad, tending length and aiie raund 
the cheat OTer the coat, direct. — Name and addreai 

stamped hiaide. 

BOnZ 0TKEB8 AKZ OEHDUIK. 
LONDON :— EDMISTON" & SON, 69, STRAND. 

" ff« T»nraoor— The lighttit and most ttfectual la ths Biphoni*."— JiU't Ufi, A-pril SOtt, 1B5I. 



OLD DR. JACOB TOWNSEND'S 

GREAT AMERICAN SARSAPARILLA. 



grpEE great value of thia Hedioine ia, that it atreagtbena and boQdi np the syatera, 

F X irhib it eradicates Uiaeaae. Acting apecifically apon the Blood, and through that 
"upon all the Orgaos and lusues of the Body, tbii SARSAFABILLA neutraliies the 
tioTp bilinii acidM of the ajstem, deatroja and removes all peceaDt Eumoura and Timlent 
■abetances from Ibe Blood, which cause SIoIcIum, I'iuplt; sroii EntplUau nf ali iim4i» 
on tiio Faai, Nect, and Srtatt; remoFei Soamef of iht Slonuai, Etaritmnt, and 
FlalMltnce; allays Iii/lammalioa of the Boiceli, Lmasi, Lirer, sod Kidnegi, aud compleleij ■«-««□■ out of tho 
Body OHT.,rfio«. 7-/«:ri>«, and i)wefl«. It ii a GREAT FEMALE MEDICINE, 
Haling saTad the liTe* of more than U,000 females, during the past ten years. In Spiral and Sereout Cam- 
ftaimlt, Exoettim, Pmnfltl, or Suppretud Mfniet, Falling of the WotiA, Leacorrhta, or the tViiUt, Fain in the 
Lovu, S*adaci*t, Mental Deprmien, Ouliceneit, and Oeneral DtiHiti/, this Sarsaparilla is a soTerewn remedy. 
Its purifying properties render it very efficient in curing Serqflila, Ooal, Fcrtr, Bora, Smplioiu of the Siin, 
X^iipelat, Sieimaiirm, Sort Bfet, Salt Simtnt, Uavurial Dittatt; PiUt, Jamdiee, Caneert, Fitivla, &/:. 

A GREAT UEDICDiE FOB FEMALES.— The peculiar nature of this Medicine eminently adapts itself to 
the eoDstitutiOD and ailments of Females. It has consequently had great and uDoommon success in the cure of 
Female complainti. Subject as they are to a great yariety of diseases, arising from a disordered state of the 
uterine functions, they Inbor under many painful diMdrantagea and trials vbioh are unknomt to the other sex. 
ThangBcds of Tomea snS'eT untold misery from FBlling of the Womb, Paiai in the Back, Hipa, Loins, aud Groin, 
and excruciating distress in the Head, birring down Pains, great Weakness, Palpitation* of Heart, and Mental 
Depression. All such hare been cured by the use of the Old Doctor's Saraapsrilla, irfaen all other mean* tailed. 
7ouQg Female* [lasaing the age of Puberty, the Matron crossing tiui line, termed " th* lann of Life." and all 
those who are in that most critical period, before and aller the wife becomea the Mother, and especially the thoa- 
■anda who are thrown on the highway to Caasumption, from decangement of the Catamenial EfBcuationa, either 
by eieea* or entire suppreasion, have made use of this SaraapariUa, and it has inTsriably cairied them through all 
janger and difficolty, reraOTcd all paina and sufTerings, and giien back health and happiness. 

aEKAT AMERICAN WAREHOUSE, 373, STRAND, Adjoining Exeter Hall, iMulan. 

POMEBOX, ANDBEWS, & Co., FrapriBton. 
Sal/PiaU , 2a. Bd.; Fmtt, fa.; (juartt. It. 6J. 

PRIZE MEDAL - GREAT EXHIBITION— Class 3, No. 15. 

IHPBOMPTU DINNERS. 

At Ten. Minutti Ifotice, a _firtt'rate Dinxzn, eoMtrtin^ ^ iSIm^j, FSA, a Biti, an Entrte, and a Pttddinff, 

<UIT B* PVT on TABLS B> 1IBAJ<S OV 

RITCHIE « M'GALL'S PATENT HOUSEHOLD PROVISIONS, 

Which are the choicest productions of the inarteta|, dressed in the most racherckS style by a Biat-nte French 
Cook, in Vacuum Canistera, warranted to retain their freshness and flaTour for an indelinite period. 

Mock Tortla, Ox Tail, Hul Glblet Bonp Sa. 0<l. par Qnavt. 

MBlllE«taiWiiy, Hare, Jullaane, and Gram Pea So«p 3a. Od. „ 

Orona« Banp - .............41a 04. „ 

Heal TortU ISs. Od. „ 

Brery description of Madb Dibhis, &C., at prices equally reasonable, not exceeding their coat at hone. 
To be had of all the principal Oil and Italian Warehousemen in Town and Countiy, and of BITCHIB M'CALI^ 
187, HOmTDSDITCH. 

Sample Hampers £1 each, containing an aasortment, forwarded to any part of the Xingdom, aa recript of a 
Post-OiBce Order, — Detailed Price Lis^ post free, on application. 



ADTKHTISISrO SHEET. 




HAVANA SmSi CIGAES. 



HER MAJESTY'S COMMISSIONERS 



OP THE 



HAVE AWARDED THE 

PRIZE MEDAL FOE HAVANA CIGARS 

TO masss. 

COHEN AND ORR« 

OF 41, ST. JAMES'S STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
On Account of the Purity and Excellmice of their Importations from Havana. 

dGABS CAS BE PEOCUBED IN AKY QUANTITIES, WHOLESALE AND EEXAIL. 



COHEN dk ORE, DEPOT FOR HAVANA CIGARS ONLY, 
41, St Jameses Street, London; and Havana, Calle de la Horqneta, Fstramuros. 



GITT OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE SCIETTT, 



TOB 



ACCUMULATIVE AND GENERAL ASSURANCES, 
2, ROYAL EXCHANGB BUILDINGS, LONDON. 



^^AA'^'WWW^^i/N^^lA^«^^^kA^rf«#S^V^^^AA^«^* 



THIS Society embraces ererj adyantage offered hj existing Life Offices. It combines Three dittinet yet oo- 
operating systems : 
THE MUTUAL SYSTEM, securing all its advantages without its riaks, av ncroBTAirr ooNsiJ>SBA.Tioir to 

ASSXJRSBS. 

THE PEOFEIETABY SYSTEM, with the full benefits of its acknowledged flsouBlTr, bikplioity, and 
icovoacr; and 

THE ACCUMULATIVE OB DEPOSIT SYSTEM, niTBODTTCBD by this Society, which perfects the 
principle of Life Assurance, the full amount of the Premiums being at all times available to the Assuml. Also, . 
HAIiE CREDIT PREMIUMS for stipulated periods, a peculiarly advantageous arrangement for YOUNO 
UTXS, and for all persons with AHY^XQiVQt hbaks ob ikcoxks. 
LOANS. 

SELF-PROTECTINO POLICIES (see Special Prospectus). 
•ALL POLICIES INDISPUTABLE. 
AU further information may be obtained of 

EDWARD FREDERICK LEEKS, Seobbtaby; 
Or of W. S. JOHNSON, " Nassau Steam Press," 60, St. Martin's Lane, London, Publisher of the 

"American Magazine." 

EGYAL ASYLUM OF ST. ANN'S SOCIETY, 

f Briztozi Hill, Snrreyi and Aldersgate. London. 

BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 



AEFORDING A HOME, CLOTHING, MAINTENANCE, & EDUCATION TO THE CHILDREN 
OF THOSE ONCE IN PROSPERITY, WHETHER ORPHANS OR NOT, 

mom JkhiM ITATEOKS. 

THE PECTJLIAR CLAIMS OF THIS INSTITUTION ARE — 

Its Objbcts— Orphans, or not— Children bobk 19 ATVLUeKCK, whose Parents (Clergymen, SoUoHors, Surgeom^ 

Naval or Military Officers, Merchants, or Traders), are vow in advebsity. 
Its Uviybbsality — It has no local bounds— the Cliildiea of any Parish, or of any Nation are eligible. 
Its Dbpbkdsncb — By Voluntary Subscriptions and Donations, affording a Home^ Ciothimg^ MainUntmee^ and 

Educaiion to nearly T^ree Hundred of such Children. 

Life Stibseription T«n Guineas, f Mfe Presentation S50 GvlneMi. 

Annnal Ditto One Guinea. | Perpetnal Prcaencation .. 750 Gnlneaa. 

EXECUTOES OP DECEASED BENEFACTORS. BY WILL, BECOME LIFE GOVEKNOBS. 
Donations and Subscriptions gmtefully recei^ell by E. F. LEEKS, Secretary s or W. S. JOHNSON, 60, St. 
Martin's Lane, Charing Cross, Publisher of the *' American Magazine." 
Ofvics— 2, Charlotte Bow, Mansion Hout^x. 
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CHRISTMAS. 



«^^^^/</WWVS<^<»^WV^S»VM»»VS/<»MW»^»* 



Thb ^Ul0::3L00 will soon bum ruddily on the hearlh ; the tables will be spread with laxurious cheer ; merrj 
g;nests will have assembled ; the toaat 'vvill go round ; the song will enchant «11 hearers s the cheek of beauty will 
g^ow ; the heart of youth will palpitate with love and joy ; and finally — 

"A MBISTJBB— A UBASVRE — 
Fob 7AIB ULDIES AND OBNTLEMBSrr' 

will resound through the glorious halls ! Christmas is, in truth, that especial season when Friends and Lovers 
assemble to renew — or, as a quaint old poet phrases it, to ** redint^rate" their amity ; and it follows, that 
Personal Attraction must create more than usual anxietv. The Toilet, then, becomes the grand desideratum ; 
and SILKY HAIR—a COMPLEXION transparent and' blooming— and TEETH like pearls are, in one word, 
indispensable. To render the TOILET complete for the purposes of Health, Beauty, and Attbactio5, three 
celebrated Preparations are essential ; namely, the— 



''MACASSAR OIL," 'KALYDOB," & "ODONTO," 

Of the Msssrs. BOWLANDS. These may, all of them, without any exaggeration, be described as BEAUTTS 

SPECIFICS } and, moreover, quite unapproachable for Elegance and Delicacy. 

Is A seliobtvitllt fbaobavt AifD TBA2fSFABB27T FBEFABATioiT POB THE Haib; and as an invifforatoT and 
heautifier is beyond all precedent. Weakness, Premature Ghreyness, and tendency to fall off are also entirely 
prevented by this *' incomparable** Oil. In dressing the hair nothing can equal the efibct of Rowlands* Macsssar 
Oil, on either natural or artificial hair, rendering it so admirably soft that it will lie in any direction, producing 
beautifully flowing curls, and by the transcendent lustre it imparts, rendering the head-dress truly enchantmg. 
Price 3«. 6d. ; 7«. ; Family Bottles (equalto four small), 10s. 6d. ; and double that size, 21«. per bottle. 



ROWLAND S' KALYDOR, 

Fob THB Skix iin> Comflbxioit, is unequalled for Us rare and inestimabU qualities. The radiant bloom it 
imparts to the Chbee ! the softness and delicacy which it induces on the Hakpb and Abmb ; its capability of sootmng 
irritations and removing Cutaneous Defects, Discolobatioks, and all unsightly appearances, render it indis- 
pensable to every Toilet. Price 4>s, Qd, and Qs, 6d, per bottle. 



Compounded of the choicest and most recherehS ingredients of ih^Oriental Serhal: it is of inestimable value in 
preserving and beautifying the Teeth, and strengthening the Gums. It bestows on the Teeth a Pearl-like white- 
ness, frees them from Tartar, and imparts to the Ghxms a healthy firmness, and to the Breath a grateful sweetness 
and perfume. Price 2a, 9<i. per box. 



ROWLANDS' AQUA D'ORO, 

!rhemost fragrant and refreshing Perfume ever yielded by the "Souls of Flowers.** It retains its fresh snd 
delightful odorousness for days. Its revivifying efilect, its refreshing properties, and its choice perfume a\)pUed to 
the delicate mouekoir of the belle of fashion, render it an essential accompaniment to places of public amusement 
and crowded assemblies. Li all cases of over-excitement or fatigue it will prove gratefully refreshing, if taken as 
a cooling beverage diluted with water. Price 3f. 6i. per bottle. 

The august patronage conceded by our Ghracious Queen, the Court, and Royal Family, and the several 
Sovereigns and Courts of Europe, together with their general use by the Aristocracy and the iliU of Fashion, 
and the confirmation, by experience, of the infallible eflicacy of these creative renofoating Specifies, have charsc- 
tezised them with perfection, and given them a celebrity unparalleled. 



To insure the acquisition of PERSONAL BEAUTY, by the use of the above Preparations, the following 
IMPORTANT INFORMATION should be cautiously perused, viz. :— Unpbi»CIPI.ed Shop- 
£ESF£BS, for the sake of gaining a trifle more profit, vend the most spurious compounds under the same names. 
They copy the labels, bills, advertisements, and testimonials, (substituting fictitious names and addresses for the 
real) oi the original preparations. It is th^efore highly necessary to see that the word "Rowlands"* ^ 
on the Wrapper of each Article. Sold by the Proprietors— A. 'ROWLAin> & SOKS, 20, Hatto» GiEPBi^ 
LoSDOiT, and by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers. 
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THE GUN ILLUSION OF SENECA LAKE. 



BT THE LATE J. FENIMORE COOPER. 



The Seneca is remarkable for its " Wandering 
-Jew," and the " Lake Gun." The first is a tree 
so balanced that when its roots are clear of the 
bottom it floats with its broken and pointed 
trunk a few feet above the surface of the water, 
driving before the winds, or following in the 
<;our8e of the currents. At times, the "\V^ndering 
Jew" is seen, off Jefferson, near the head of this 
beautiful sheet ; and next it will appear anchored, 
as it might be, in the shallow water near the 
outlet. For more than half a centuiy has this 
remnant of the forest floated about, from point 
to point, its bald head whitening with time, until 
its features have become familiar to all the older 
inhabitants of that region of country. The great 
depth of the Seneca prevents it from freezing ; and 
itummer and winter, spring-time and autumn, is 
this wanderer to be observed ; occasionally 
battling with the ice that makes a short distance 
from the shore, now pursuing its quiet way 
before a mild southern air in June, or, again, 
anchored, by its roots touching the bottom, as it 
passes a point, or comes in contact with the flats. 
li^as been known to remain a year or two at a 
time in view of the village of Geneva, until, 
accustomed to its sight, the people began to think 
that it was never to move from its berth any 
more ; but a fresh northerly breeze changes all 
this ; the " Jew" swings to the gale, and, like a 
ship unmooring, drags clear of the bottom, and 
goes off to the southward, with its head just high 
enough above water to be visible. It would seem 
really that his w:anderings are not to cease as 
long as wood will float. 

No white man can give the history of this 
*' Jew." He was found laving his sides in the 
pure waters of the Seneca by the earliest settlers, 
and it may have been ages since his wanderings 
commenced. Wlien they aie to cease is a secret 
in the womb of time. 

The " Lake Gun" is a mystery. It is a sound 
resembling the explosion of a heavy piece of 
artillery, that can be accounted for by none of 
the known laws of natm^e. The report is deep, 
hollow, distant and imposing. The lake seems to 
bo apeaking to the surrounding hills, which send 
back the echoes of its voice in accurate replv. 

No. 4. 



No satLs&ctory theory has ever been broached 
to explain these noises. Conjectures have been 
hazarded about chasms, and the escape of com- 

Eressed air by the sudden admission of water ; 
ut all this is talking at random, and has probably 
no foundation in truth. The most that can be 
said is, that such sounds are heard, though at 
long intervals, and that no one as yet has suc- 
ceeded in ascertaining their cause. 

It is not many lustrums since curiosity induced 
an idler, a traveller, and one possessed of much 
attainment derived from journeys in distant lands, 
first to inquire into all the traditions connected 
with these two peculiarities of the Seneca, and, 
having thus obtained all he could, to lead him to 
make the tour of the entire lake, in the hope of 
learning more by actual personal observation. 
He went up and down La the steamboat ; was 
much gratified with his trip, but could see or hear 
nothing to help him in his mvestigatibn. The 
*' Gun" had not been heard for a long time, and 
no one could tell him what had become of the 
" Wandering Jew." In vain did his eyes roam 
over the broad expanse of water ; they could dis- 
cover nothing to reward their search. There 
was an old man in the boat, of the name of Peter, 
who had passed his life on the Seneca, and to him 
was our traveller referred, as the person most 
likely to gratify his curiosity. Fuller (for so we 
shall call the stranger for the sake of convenience, 
was not slow to profit by this hint, and was soon 
in amicable relations with the tough, old, fresh- 
water mariner. A half-eagle opportunely be- 
stowed opened all the stores of Peter's lore ; and 
he professed himself ready to undertake a cruise, 
even for the especial purpose of hunting up the 
"Jew." 

" I haven't seen that 'ere crittur now" — ^Peter 
always spoke of the tree as if it had animal life — 
"these three years. We think he doesn't Hke 
the steamboats. The very last time I seed the 
old chap he was a-goin' up afore a smart nor- 
wester, and we was a-comin' down with the wind 
in our teeth, when I made out the * Jew,' about 
a mile, or, at most, a mile and a half ahead of 
us, and right in our track. I remember that I 
said to myself, says I, * Old fellow, we'll get a 

o 
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sight of your countenance this time.' I suppose 
you know, sir, that the * Jew' has a face just like 
a human?" 

" I did not know that ; but what became of th^ 
tree 2" 

"Tree ?" answered Peter, shaking his head, 
*why, can't we cut a tree down in the woods, 
saw it and carve it as we will, and make it last a 
hundred years ? What become of the tree, sir ; 
— ^why, as soon as the * Jew' saw we was a-comin' 
so straight upon him, what does the old chap do 
but shift his helm, and make for the west shore. 
You never seed a steamer leave sich a wake, or 
make sich time. If he went half a knot, he went 
twenty !" 

This little episode rather shook Fuller's faith 
in Peter's accuracy ; but it did not prevent his 
making an arrangement by which he and the old 
man were to take a cruise in quest of the tree, 
after having fruitlessly endeavoured to discover 
in what pai*t of the lake it was just then to be 
seen. 

"Some folks pretend he's gone down," said 
Peter, in continuation of a discourse on the sub- 
ject, as he flattened in the sheets of a very com- 
fortable and rather spacious sail-boat, on quitting 
the wharf of Geneva, " and will never come up 
agin. But they may just as well tell me that 
the sky is coming down, and that we may set 
about picking up the larks. That * Jew ' will no 
more sink than a well-corked bottle will sink." 

This was the opinion of Peter. Fuller cared 
but little for it, though he still fancied he might 
make his companion useful in hunting up the 
object of his search. These two strangely- 
assorted companions cruised up and down the 
Seneca for a week, vainly endeavouring to find 
the " Wandering Jew." Various were the 
accounts they gleaned from the different boat- 
men. One had heard he was to be met with off 
this point ; another, in the bay : all believed he 
might be found, though no one had seen him 
lately — some said, in many years. 

"He'll turn up," said Peter, positively, " or the 
Seneca would co down bows foremost. We shall 
light on the old chap when we least expect it." 

It must be confessed that Peter nad many 
sufficient reasons for entertaining these en- 
couraging hopes. He was capitally fed, had very 
little more to do than to ease off, or flatten in a 
sheet, the boat being too large to be rowed ; and 
cigars, and liquors of various sorts were pretty 
much at his command, for the obvious reason 
that they were under his care. In delivering his 
sentiments, however, Peter was reasonably honest, 
for he had the most implicit faith, not only in the 
existence of this "Jew," but in the beneficent 
influence of his visits. His presence was univer- 
sally deemed a sign of good luck. 

Fuller passed most of the nights in a comfort- 
able bed, leaving Peter in the boat ; sometimes 
asking for lodgines in a farm-house, and, at 
others, obtaining them in an inn. Wherever he 
might be, he inquired about the "Wandering 
Jew" and the " Lake Gim," bent on solving these 
two difficult problems, if possible, and always 
with the same success. Most persons had seen 
the former, but not lately ; while about one in 
ten had heard the latter. It occurred to our 



traveller that more of the last were to be found 
nearer to the northern than to the southern end 
of the lake. i 

The cruise continued a fortnight in this desul- 
tcfry manner, with the same want of success. 
One morning, as Fuller was returning to the 
boat, after passing the night in a £Eirm-house, he 
was struck by the statue-like appearance of a 
figure which stood on the extreme point of a low, 
rocky promontory, that was considerably aside 
from any dwelling or buildinff. The place was 
just at the commencement of the hill country, 
and where the shores of the Seneca cease to offer 
those smiling pictures of successful husbandry 
that so much abound farther north. A sombre, 
or it might be better to say a sober, aspect gave 
dignity to the landscape, which, if not actually 
grand, had, at least, most of the elements that 
characterize the noble in nature. 

But Fuller, at the moment, was less struck 
with the scenery, charming as that certainly was, 
than with the statue-like and immovable form on 
the little promontory. A single tree shaded the 
spot where the stranger stood, but it cast its 
shadows towards the west at that earlv hour, 
leaving the erect and chiselled form in clear sun- 
light. Stimulated by curiosity, and hoping to 
learn something that might aid him in his search 
from one as curious as himself^ Fuller turned 
aside, and, instead of descending to the spot 
where Peter had the boat ready for his recep- 
tion, he crossed a pleasant meadow, in the 
direction of the tree. 

Several times did our traveller stop to gaze 
on that immovable form. A feeling of super- 
stition came over him when he saw that not the 
smallest motion, nor relief of limb or attitude, 
was made for the ten minutes that his eye had 
rested on the singular and strange object. As 
he drew nearer, however, the outlines became 
more and more distinct, and he fancied that the 
form was actually naked. Then the truth became 
apparent : it was a native of the forest, in his 
summer garb, who had thrown aside his blanket, 
and stood in his leggings, naked. Phidias could 
not have cut in stone a more faultless form ; ^or 
active, healthful youth had given to it the free 
and noble air of manly but modest independence. 

" Sago," said Fuller, drawing near to the 
young Indian, who did not betray surprise or 
emotion of any sort, as the stranger's foot-fall 
came unexpectedly on his ear, using the saluta- 
tion of convention, as it is so generally practised 
between the two races. The Indian threw for- 
wai-d an arm with dignity, but maintained his 
erect and otherwise immovable attitude. 

" Oneida ?" demanded Fuller, while he doubted 
if any young warrior of that half-subdued tribe 
could retain so completely the air and mien of 
the great forests and distant prairies. 

" Seneca," was the simple answer. The won! 
was uttered in a tone so low and melancholy 
that it sounded like saddened music. Nothing 
that Fuller had ever before heard conveyed so 
much meaning so simply, and in so few syllables. 
It illuminated the long vista of the past, and 
cast a gloomy shadow into that of the future, 
alluding to a people driven from their haunts, 
never to find another I'egting-placc on earth. 
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That this young warrior so meant to express 
^ himself — not in an abject attempt to extort sym- 
pathy, but in the noble simplicity of a heart 
depressed by the fall of his race — Fuller could 
not doubt ; and every generous feeling of his soul 
was enlisted in behalf of this young Indian. 

"Seneca," he repeated slowly, dropping his 
voice to something like the soft, deep tones of 
the other ; " then you are in your own country, 
here 1" 

" My country," answered the red man, coldly, 
" no ; x^ father* s country, yes." 

His I^glish was good, denoting more than a 
common education, though it had a slightly 
foreign or peculiar accent. The intonations of 
his voice were decidedly those of the Indian. 

"You have come to visit the land of your 
fathers ?'' 

A slight wave of the hand was the reply. All 
this time the young Seneca kept his eye fastened 
in one direction, apparently regarding some 
object in the lake. Fuller could see nothing to 
attract this nearly riveted gaze, though curiosity 
induced him to make the effort. 

"You admire this sheet of water, by the 
earnest manner in which you look upon it?" 
observed Fuller. 

" See !" exclaimed the Indian, motioning 
toward a point near a mile distant. "He 
moves ! may be he will come here." 

" Moves ! I see nothing but land, water, and 
sky. What moves ]" 

"The Swimming Seneca. For a thousand 
winters he is to swim in the waters of this lake. 
Such is the tradition of my people. Five hun- 
dred winters are gone by since he was thrown 
into the lake ; five hundred more must come 
before he will sink. The curse of the Manitou 
is on him. Fire will not bum him ; water will 
not swallow him up ; the fish will not go near 
him ; even the accursed axe of the settler can- 
not cut him into chips ! There he floats, and 
must float, until his tune is finished !" 
" You Inust mean the * Wandering Jew V " 
" So the pale-faces call him ; but he was never 
a Jew. 'Tis a chief of the Senecas, thrown into 
the lake by the Great Spirit, for his bad conduct. 
Whenever he tries to get upon the land, the 
Spii'it speaks to him from the caves below, and 
he obeys." 
" That must mean the ' Lake Gun V " 
" So the pale-faces call it. It is not strange 
that the names of the red man and of the pale- 
faces should differ." 

" The races are not the same, and each has its 
own traditions. I wish to hear what the Senecas 
say about this floating tree ; but first have the 
goodness to point it out to me." 

The young Indian did as Fuller requested. 
Aided by the keener vision of the red man, our 
traveller at length got a glimpse of a distant 
speck on the water, which his companion assured 
him was the object of their mutual search. He 
hunself had been looking for the " Jew" a week, 
but had asked no assistance from others, relying 
on the keenness of his sight and the accuracy of 
his traditions. That very morning he had first 
discovered the speck on the water, which he now 
pointed out to his companion. 



" You think, then, that yonder object is the 
Wandering Jew ?' " asked Fuller. 

" It is the Swimming Seneca. Five hundred 
winters has he been obliged to keep in the 
chilled waters of the lake ; in five hundred more 
the Manitou will let him rest on its bottom." 

" What was the offence that has drawn down 
upon this chief so severe a punishment ?" 

" Listen to our traditions, and you shall know. 
When the Great Spirit created man. He gave 
him laws to obey, and duties to perform — " 

" Excuse me, Seneca, but your language is so 
good that I hardly know what to make of you." 

An almost imperceptible smile played about the 
compressed lip of the young Indian, who, at first, 
seemed disposed to evade an explanation; but, 
on reflection, he changed his purpose, and com- 
municated to Fuller the outlines of a very simple, 
and, by no means, unusual history. He was a 
chief of the highest race in his tribe, and had been 
selected to receive the education of a pale-face 
at one of the colleges of that people. He had 
received a degree, and, yielding to the irrepres- 
sible longings of what might almost be termed 
his nature, he no sooner left the college in which 
he had been educated, than he resumed the 
blanket and leggings, under the influence of early 
recollections, and a mistaken appreciation of the 
comparative advantages between the civilized 
condition, and those of a life passed in the forest 
and oij^the prairies. In this respect our young 
Seneca resembles the white American, who, after a 
run of six months in Europe, returns home with the 

I)atriotic declaration in his mouth, that his native 
and is preferable to all other lanos. Fuller soon 
understood the case, when both reverted to their 
common object in coming thither. The yoimg 
Seneca thereupon resumed his explanation. 

" These laws of the Great Spirit," continued 
the Seneca, "were not difficult to obey so long as 
the warrior was of a humble mind, and believed 
hunself inferior to the Manitou, who had fashioned 
him with His hands, and placed him between the 
Seneca and the Cayuga, to hunt the deer and 
trap the beaver. But See-wise was one of those 
who practised arts that you pale-faces condemn, 
while you submit to them. He was a demagogue 
among the red men, and set up the tribe in oppo- 
sition to the Manitou." 

" How," exclaimed Fuller, " did the dwellers 
in the forest suffer by such practices ?" 

"Men are everywhere the same, let the color, 
or the tribe, or the country be what it may. It 
was a law of our people, one which tradition tells 
us came direct from the Great Spirit,'that the fish 
should be taken only in certain seaspns, and for 
so many moons. Some thought this law was for 
the health of the peonle ; others, that it was to 
enable the fish to multiply for the future. All 
believed it wise, because it came from the 
Manitou, and haa descended to the tribe through 
so many generations : all but See-wise. He said 
that an Indian ought to fish when and where he 
pleased ; that a warrior was not a woman ; that 
the spear and the hook had been given to him 
to be used, like the bow and arrow, and that 
none but cowardly Indians would scruple to 
take the fish when they wished. Such opinions 
pleased the common Indians, who love to believe 
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themselves greater than they are. See-wise grew 
bolder by success, until he dared to say in council, 
that the red men made the world themselves, 
and for themselves, and that they could do with 
it what they pleased. He saw no use in any 
night ; it was inconvenient ; an Indian could sleep 
in the light as well as in darkness ; there was to 
be eternal day ; then the hunt could go on until 
the deer was killed, or the bear treed. The 
young Indians liked such talk. They loved 
to be told they were the equals of the Great 
Spirit. They declared that See-wise should be 
their principal chief. See-wise opened hia ears 
wide to this talk, and the young men listened to 
his words as they listened to the song of the 
mocking-bird. They liked each other, because 
they praised each other. It is sweet to be told 
that we are better and wiser than all around us. 
It is sweet to the red man ; the pale-faces may 
have more sober minds — " 

The Seneca paused an instant, and Fuller 
fancied that a smile of irony again struggled 
about his compressed lip. As the traveller made 
no remark, however, the youthful warrior re- 
sumed his talc. 

" I hear a great deal of what demagogues are 
doing amo^ your people, and of the evil they 
produce. They begin oy flattering, and end by 
ruling. He carries a strong hand, who makes 
all near him help to uphold it. In the crowd 
few perceive its weight until it crushes tjiem. 

" Thus was it with See-wise. Half the young 
men listened to him, and followed in his trail. 
The aged chiefs took counsel together. They 
saw that all the ancient traditions were despised, 
and that new conduct was likely to come in with 
new opinions. They were too old to change. 
What was done has never been said, but See- 
wise disappeared. It was whispered that he 
had gone down among the fish he loved to take 
out of season. There is one tradition, that he 
speared an enormous salmon, and the fish, in its 
struggles, drew him out of his canoe, and that 
his hands could not let go of the handle of his 
spear. Let this be as it may, no one ever saw 
See-wise any more, in the form in which he had 
been known to his people. At length the trunk 
of a tree was seen noatmg about the Seneca, and 
one of the oldest of the chiefs, pointing to it, 

Sronounced the name of * See-wise.' He would 
sh out of season, and his spirit is condemned, 
they say, to float among the salmon, and trout, 
and eels, for a thousand winters. It was not long 
after this that the lake began to speak, in a voice 
loud as the'thunder from the clouus. The Seneca 
traditions say this is the Manitou calling to See- 
wise, when he goes down after the fish, out of 
season." 

^' And do you, an educated man, believe in this 
taler asked Fuller. 

*' I cannot say. The things learned in child- 
hood remain the longest on the memory. They 
make the deepest marks. I have seen the evil 
that a demagogue can do among the pale-faces ; 
why should 1 not believe the same among my 
ownpeople 1" 

" This is w jU enough, as respects the curse on 
the demagogue ; but lakes do not usually — " 

Fuller had got thus far, when the Seneca, as if 



in mockery, emitted the sound that has obtained 
the name of the '* Lake Gun" among those who 
have lived on its banks in these later timee. 
Perhaps it was, in pai-t, the influence of the 
Seneca's legend, united to the opinions and state- 
ments of tne inhabitants of that region, which 
conspired to make our traveller start, in awe and 
surprise ; for, certainly, the deep-mouthed cannon 
never gave forth a more impressive and sudden 
concussion on the ear. 

" It does, indeed, sound very like a gun !" said 
Fuller, after a long pause liad enabled him to 
speak. 

"It is the voice of the Great Spirit, forbidding 
See-wise to fish," answered the Seneca. " For a 
time the demagogue has all the talking to him- 
self, but, sooner or later, the voice of truth b 
heard, which is the voice of the Manitou. But I 
must go nearer to the tree — ^ha ! what has become 
of it f 

Fuller looked, and, sure enough, the speck on 
the water had vanished. This might have been 
by an unobserved movement in a current ; or it 
might have been owing to a sudden variation in 
the light ; certain it was, no tree could now be 
seen. Fuller then proposed to use his boat, in 
endeavouring to get nearer to the " Jew." The 
Seneca gave a very cheerful assent, and, throw- 
ing his light summer blanket, with an air of 
manly grace, over a shoulder, he followed to the 
water-side. 

" Most red men," resumed the young warrior, 
as he took his place in the boat, "would see 
something marvellous in this appearance and 
disappearance of the Swimming Seneca, and 
would hesitate about going any nearer to him ; 
but this is not my feeling — error is strengthened 
by neglecting to look into truth. I hope yet to 
go near See-wise." 

Fuller hardly knew what to think of his com- 
panion's credulity. At times he appeared to 
defer to the marvellous and the traditions of hifl 
tribe ; then, again, the lights of education would 
seem to gleam upon the darkness of his super- 
stition, and leave him a man of inductive reason. 
As for himself, he was probably not altogether 
as much of the last as iiis pride of race would 
have led him to hope. 

Peter had seen nothing, but be had heard the 
« Gun." 

" 'Twas a mere flash in the pan to what I have 
heard, when the lake is in 'arnest," said the old 
fellow, with the love of exaggeration so common 
with the vulgar. " Still, it was a gun." 

" A signal that the ' Wandering Jew ' is near 
by ; so haul aft the sheets, and let us depart" 

In a quarter of an hour the boat was lying, 
with her foresheet hauled over, and her helm 
down, within a hundred yards of the object of 
the long search of the whole party. It was deep 
water, and a slight ripple under what might hd 
termed the cut-water of the tree, mdicated a 
movement. Perhaps a lower current forced 
forward the roots, which, in their turn, urged 
the trunk ahead. As often happens in such 
cases, the accidental formation of the original 
fracture, aided by the action of the weather, had 
given to the end of the trunk a certain resem- 
blance to a human countenance. Peter was the 
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first to point out the peculiarity, which he locAced 
upon uneasily. Fuller soon observed it, and 
said the aspect was, in sooth, that of a dema^ 
gogue. The forehead retreated, the face was 
hatchet-shaped, while the entire expression was 
selfish, yet undecided. As for the Seneca, he 
gazed on these signs with wonder, mingled with 



awe. 



"We see here the wicked See-wise. The 
Great Spirit — call him Manitou, or call him God 
—does not forget what is wrong or what is 
right. The wicked may floui'ish for a while, but 
there is a law that is certain to bring him within 
the power of punishment. Evil spirits go up 
and down among us, but there is a limit they 
cannot pass. But Indians, like the Swimming 
Seneca^ do much harm. They mislead the 
ignorant, arouse evil passions, and raise them- 
selves into authority by their dupes. The man 
who tells the people their faults is a truer friend 
than he who harps only on their good qualities. 
Be that only a tree, or be it a man bound in 
this form, for a thousand winters, by the hand 
of the Great Spirit, it tells the same story. See- 
wise did once live. His career came to us in 
traditions, and we believe all our fieithers told 
us. Accursed be the man who deceives, and 



who opens his mouth only to lie ! Accursed, 
too, is the land that neglects the counsels of the 
fathers to follow those of the sons !" 

" There is a remarkable resemblance between 
this little incident in the history of the Senecas 
and events that ai^e passing among our pale- 
faced race of the present age. Men who, in their 
hearts, really care no more for mankind than 
See-wise cared for the fish, lift their voices in 
shouts of a spurious humanity, in order to raise 
themselves to power on the shoulders of an 
excited populace. Bloodshed, domestic violence, 
impracticable efforts to obtain an impossible 
perfection, and all the evils of a civil conflict are 
forgotten, or blindly attempted, in order to raise 
themselves to the arms of those they call the 
people." 

"I know your present condition," answered 
the young Seneca, openly smiling. "The Manitou 
may have ordered it for your good. Trust to 
Ilim. There are days in which the sun is not 
seen — ^when a lurid darkness brings a second 
night over the earth. It matters not. The 
great luminary is always there. There may be 
clouds before his face, but the winds will blow 
them away. The man or the people that trust 
in Gt)d will find a lake for every See-wise." 
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Hushed like the o'crweary child too lato at play. 
Who sobs to sleep upon its mother's breast^ 

Lies the vast city. The perturbed day, 
With all its load of care aud pain oppressed, 
Sinks softly into slumber — down the West 

Creeps the groy curtain of tlio peaceful night, 
And hearts which break by day, in dreams are blessod- 

While, with a spring of fierce and far delight, 

The soul, unchained, resumes her heavenward (light. 

Now, like a mother's blessing, the rich dews — 

Tears of heaven's pity — ^kiss the gasping flower ; 
Now every banished star its smile renews. 

And winds new fragrance shed upon the hour — 
' Now the tired brain regains its wonted power. 
And thoughts, like beauty bright, flash on tlie mind. 

Which, thus upborne above earth's clouds that lower. 
Seeks once more commune with her lofty kind. 
And spurns the grovelling tlungs of earth fax, tax behind. 

Onoe more is Nature beautiful — once more 
The bitter dregs of life have passed away 

From my sick souL Oh, how Night's ministers pour 
Their inoonse over me ! How dim the day 
Seems, with its dusty glare, to the soft ray 

Of yon fiur-smiliDg Qoddess beaming light 
And love and beauty o'er her st^urry way ! 

E'en my dark fortunes catch some hues of bright 

And glowing radianoo from the beauty-beaming night I 

Now playftil Fancy from her world of dreams 
Looks out and smiles ; and a bright host of form% 

With love and beauty sparkling like the gleams 
Youth sees of glory, on my vision swarms. 
And makes my heart beat as when youth wss warm. 

And liie one dream of rapture. Each bright hope, 
Crushed to a fjragnint ruin 'mid the storms 

Of darksome life, feels its dry petals ope^ 

And once more boldly dan» with life's sad ills to cope. 



Now, in this sweet and peaceful night, what fires 

C'U life's foi-gotten altars gleam anew ! 
What glowing visions and what high desires, 

Like imsought sx)ectres, start upon my view I 

Yoimg life's sweet garden, where my heart-flowers grew, 
Blooms freshly round me — and the busy hum 

Of murmuring bees, who not in vain pursue 
Life's toil, distils \iA music roimd me. Come 
R'ick to my weary heart, dreams of my childhood's home I 

My father blesses me again — and she 

Whose tears like heart-gems glistened on my hair 
Beneath her parting kisses, bends o'er me, 

As in that hour of hushed aud solemn prayer I 

Mother ! oh, mother ! since we gathered there 
Around the hearth-stone I shall see no more. 

Darkness, and gloom, and anguish, and despair 
Have racked my soul to torture— but they bore 
No power to tear thet fix)m my heart's deep core. 

Oh, bitter as the Dead Sea's hollow fhiit, 

Wliich turns to ashes on the lips, has been 
The cup of life to mo— and cold and mute 

The mujric dreams which sang to me between 

The pauses of thy blessing. I have seen 
The flowers of hope, leaf after leaf, decay, 

And felt their canker worm, vTith poison keen. 
Eat to my soul, where on its altar lay 

My broken heart-strings, with their music passed away. 

Yet, mother, in this bright and hallowed hour 
Hy soul is once more with thee ; and again 

The spells of love have o'er me their old power. 
Once more thine eyes beam into mine, as when 
Thy parting glance was on me ; sad again 

Thine arms encircle me. Oh, bless me now. 
Ere yet my dream breaks up !— 'TIS o'er I My pen 

Blots as with tears the page which I endow 

With the wild thoughts that swell beneath this aching 
brow. 
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While resting in San Francisco, after the toils 
of an arduous overland route from Panama, over 
hill and mountain, covered with every variety of 
luxuriant growth,! was induced by a friend — an old 
school-mate, and as brave a fellow as ever sought 
fortune in a far-oif country — ^to join him in a trip 
up the American river, and pay a flying visit to 
the mines. I had grown weary of the dullness 
of the California capital, and, thei^efore, did not 
require much persuasion to fly the motley metro- 
polis, and seek new adventures among the 
treasure-seekers, knowing well, that if I were 
not too easily prostrated by the intensity of the 
climate and the wildness of the country, I 
should certainly experience changes that might 
in somewise administer to an mnate love of 
novelty. We tucked what apparel we wanted 
in a brace of stout carpet-bags, and attiring our- 
selves in coarse suits of deer-skin, set off" with a 
cavalcade, consisting of three heavily laden 
waggons drawn by twelve oxen, accompanied 
by five horsemen, and the same number of 
pedestrians, all of whom chanced to be going 
our way. 

If there is one thing more than another in 
this singular country that may be regarded as 
an oddity, it is a white shirt. Not that shirts in 
themselves are oddities — ^by no means — ^but it is 
that particular colour, or no colour, as the reader 
may choose. An abundance of striped patterns — 
blue, brown, yellow, pink, orange, rea, and even 
purple are seen, but rarely such a thing as a 
distmct white. I frequently saw a shirt that 
had once been white, but long before it reached 
the El Dorado, it had resigned all pretensions to 
its primitive purity. My friend, Tom Bruce, 
being a singular genius, the day of our depar- 
ture, out of some eccentric whim, put on a 
clean white shirt. The collar was starched to 
the extreme of sti&ess, the bosom ruffled in the 
most unexceptionable moc^, and, by way of 
finish, the wristbands were laced and fine- 
stitched to a degree faultless. Tom looked a 
Beau Brummel in this dainty vesture. 

" Why, Tom," said I, eying him with an ex- 
pression of curiosity, *' what does all of this 
mean ?" and I tpointed at the elegant garment 
aforesaid. 

"Oh, never mind," returned he, " I've a 
strange whim. I was looking over my duds 
this morning, and what did I find but this fine 
shirt. It's one I had made to go to a number of 
club balls last winter in New Y ork, when I was 

paying my devoirs to little Nelly V ;• but no 

matter, I'm agoing to wear it just for luck, as we 
Oothamites say, and see what it brings. Mark 
my words now, and I'll bet you a dime that this 
very shirt at which you gaze will get us out of 
a fix before we get home." 

I laughed at Tom's words ; and as the gar- 



ment of the same class that I wore was a yellow 
ground, ornamented here and there with what 
had been intended to represent pointed poplar 
trees, but which in reality looked more like 
pinched pickles, from the fact of their being 
shapen to the quaintest extreme, like that 
popular condimental vegetable — ^why, the con- 
trast was to an extraordinary degree grotesque 
and impressive. 

Tom's shirt was the point of every inquiring 
gaze. The master-teamster, a red-haired English- 
man, who had emigrated fron^ somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of " Brummagem," as he called 
it, was so struck with it that he liked to have 
opened his eye-gates to accommodate a flood of 
tears, so forcibly did it remind him of one which 
his master, a green grocer, had worn " at home" 
on holidays and great occasions. 

We had not proceeded more than a " bluetrail," 
as they term ten miles in that country, than we 
struck into a beaten road to the north-east, and 
were full upon the prairie. Here we met a party 
of Kanakas going home to Honalula, and for a 
trifle I purchased a pack-mare, on which Tom 
and myself rode alternately. This animal was 
the most perfect realization of stubbornness — a 
pig was docile to her — and we were sorry we 
had meddled with a beast so unworthy of even 
humane consideration. The more we petted 
her, the more she exhibited her headstrong con- 
tumaciousness. If she was required to go to 
the right, she was sure to incline to the left; 
and if there was a waggon-rut in the path, 
there was no help for her stumbling over it. 
Tom would mount her and take the carpet-bags, 
while I walked behind and used the gad, as I 
had seen the Mexican vaguero do ; but this was 
no avail, she only reared on her fore-legs and 
threw up the dirt in our faces with her hind 
ones in derision of our efforts. Then Tom would 
descend, and I would take his place ; he had a 
sinewy arm, and would "lay on" to the fullest 
of his strength, but it availed nothing. Then we 
would both walk, and swinging the carpet bacs 
over her d la panniers, like virtuous wood- 
cutters in the olaen time, we besought onr beast 
of burden to advance, much to the amusement 
of every species of nation that we passed on our 
road. 

I have read in "Y« Chronicles of Merrie 
England" of sundry racks and tortures, invented 
by certain wicked men, and concealed in snb- 
terraneous passages under a well-known edifice, 
called the "Tower of London," where Anna 
Boleyn and other notable persons have left their 
heads at certain bye-gone periods ; and although 
my usually amiable nature x«volts at anything 
in the shape of pnniflhment, yet I freely confess, 
that if I could have appUed the severest of 
those tortures to that mare, I should not have 
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hesitated a moment to do so. The nursery story 
of the old woman who invoked the aid of a 
certain stick to beat her pig, and because the 
stick refused to perform such an office, was 
finally consumed by fire, is not a parallel with 
our case, pre-eminent as that celebrated nursery 
incident may appear in confirming the fiict of 
animal obstinacy. Our cortege had got so fer 
ahead of us from the delays, tLit we slipped the 
mare's bridle over her head, and walked in ad- 
vance of her. Then only, and on such con- 
ciliating terms of compromise, would she con- 
deaoend to be guided by us. 

" Well, curse me !" said Tom, finally, after exer- 
cising every spark of his ingenuity to induce 
ihe creature to carry one of us — she would bear 
me longer than Tom, because he was the heavier 
of the two— land throwing back his sun-burnt 
sombrero with the air of a man deeply perplexed, 
with just a shade of mortification resting on his 
brow — " Well, curse me ! if that mai'e wouldn't 
astonish the Browns, and they say that nothing 
surprises that numerous family. You may depend 
on it, she's been trained to this umdelding stub- 
bornness. Wouldn't I like to have tier harnessed 
to a bark-mill in Pennsylvania. Perhaps she 
would not work then. Perhaps not, or I'd take 
the hide from her as close as a nutshell. Come 
along." 

"By the bye," suggested I, "we have not 
given the dragon a name. Is there any prece- 
dent in nature, mythology, or anywhere else 
for the matter of that, to outdo this wretched 
beast? Think, Tom, think. When we first 
bought her I thought of calling her " Bass," but 
the name is too musical by far. Is it not 1" 

" Bess !" quoth Tom, in a positive rage 1 his 
eyes dilating as he dragged the oeast with a smart 
jerk ? " Bess, I think you said. I wouldn't dis- 
grace the name by applying it to such a surly, 
oirty, perverse specimen of female horse-flesh ;" 
and the mare at this moment relaxing her rein, 
stopped to browse on a tuft of long rank grass 
which overtopped a spring. " Hey ! get out of 
that, you old jade ! Come 'long," and he pulled 
the rein with such a quick snap that, half 
frightened out of her wits, she jumped forward 
and ambled as prettily as could be for a short 
distance. 

" Well, Tom, have you thought of a name for 
her ?" said I, after a few moments had elapsed. 
Tom held his head down, and appeared to be 
brooding over our mutual vexation, and did not 
hear my question. I repeated it. He started 
slightly, as if disturbed from a reverie. 

" I've just been thinkiujo^," said he, in a half-mus- 
ing manner, "of a match tor this varmint ;" and he 
took the gad from, my hand, and turning around, 
gave her a cordial salute over her haunches as 
he spoke. " It puzzles me to the eztremest to 
think of a proper name. Diogenes was a cynical 
old scamp, but that's a masculine name, and 
then he had some good traits to admire. Xan- 
tippe, the wife of Socrates, was \ Tartar, but 
then she couldn't have been so completely lost to 
all feeling. Let me see, who else is there? 
Oh, it is time thrown away to think. Let us 
call her 'Hag;' simply 'Hag,' and be hanged 
to her." 



" Be it so," rejoined I, in accordance. 
And " Hag" was the animal's name from that 
moment. 

The first day of our journey up the river was 

over a soil of deep fine sand, slightly mixed with 

loam. We passed a number of private ranchos, 

the property of early settlers. The river, for 

many nules, was only forty or fifty feet from us, 

and at intervals it flashed on our view in the 

bright sunlight, dazzling our gaze ; then it 

gracefully receded, and was lost, as it were, in a 

gentle declivity, when presently it reappeared, 

brighter and more magnificent than before. The 

current varies — ^in some places it is as placid 

and serene as a lake, while in othei*s, it dashes 

along with a force madly impetuous. The 

spring floods were not yet at their greatest 

height, and the stream appeared only a few 

yards in width; yet the overhanging banks, 

which jutted far over, and seemed to kias the 

water's edge, bore unmistakeable evidences of the 

manner in which they had resisted the furiouB 

career o^the wild tides. 

Night gradually stole upon us, and our oojn- 
mander-in-chief ordered a halt. Our place of 
encampment was a hollow between two slightly 
rising knolls, which my companion, Tom, dxris- 
tened "First Night's Nest" — ^they have queer 
names in California, — and his fiat was respectfully 
marked, although he was not the discoverer, cer- 
tain traces of ash-heaps and broken crockery 
giving assurance that there had been visitors 
there before us. Our next care was to procure 
wood to feed the camp fires, and Tom and myself 
were deputed to assist in the important search. 
We held a consultation. 

" What do you say — shall we take the mare 
with us or not ?" inquired I of Tom, who stood 
surveying the creature in question with his armB 
folded. 

" To the fiends with her ! " roared my compa- 
nion ; " she'll keep us back;" and he had not more 
than uttered this laconic observation than, pranc- 
ing on her forefeet with almost superhuman 
agdity, the mare threw up such huge daubs of 
mud that one alighting on his peerless shirt- 
front, garnished it in the highest possible style. 

" Ha ! ha ! ha ! " and everybody that witnessed 
the sudden caper echoed the cachinnatory gust, 
"Ha! ha! ha!^' 

Tom did not say a word, but pickin|^ up a syca- 
more twig, coolly commanced scrapmg off the 
dirt. A storm then grew on my friend's brow^ 
and approaching me, ne said, in a tone of voice 
that indicated the most malignant anger, " What 
did you pay for that mare ?'* 
I named the amount. 

" Will you sell her to me for the same sum ?" 
" Why, Tom, what are you a-going to do. Not 
speculate on her, I hope." 
" Never mind ; will you sell her ?" 
I smiled. 

Tom continued, ^ If you will sell her to me, 
I'll shoot her on the spot, the old hussey." He 
glanced at his shirt-bosom. " Look at that ! Is'nt 
it enough to make a nervous man tremble with 
rage 1" 

I ridiculed the firndful anger of poor Tom, and 
he was soon dissuaded frt>m his purpose, other* 
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'wise he would have bought the provoking 
animal for the pleasure of despatching her on 
the spot. 

Staking the horses and oxen to the rear of the 
waggons with ample hide lariats, we marched 
off in different directions to search for faggots. 
Sufficient being procured, we lighted our camp- 
ffres, while others \inpacked the waggons and 
"brought forth the provisions. Salt pork and 
hard crackers were among the luxuries of our 
supper; but rough as the fare was, the day^s 
journey made these deliciously welcome. Our 
oommander-in-chief, a stout round-shouldered 
hoosier, from one of the far-west States, proposed 
that we should retire early, and resume our 
march by daybreak, to which the greater part of 
the company agreed, and disposing themselves 
in coarse blankets, were soon wedding slumber 
in the most approved fashion of gold adven- 
turers. 

As the depredations of the coyotes or prairie 
wolves are frequent, Tom and myself, although 
we were both weary, si^ified our intelitions to 
our leader to keep watch that night, and, with- 
out a word, we were chosen sentinels. 

It was a bright, clear night, and the moon in 
unclouded splendour riding in a sky altogether 
Italian, beamed on every object with such soil 
brilliancy that we could define the distance for 
miles around. With the exception of the waving 
of the giant grass that grew profusely in au 
directions, the snoring of the men, and the 
occasional restlessness of the oxen as they 
tugged at their lariats, all around was wrapped 
in the most inspiiing stillness. Making a circuit 
of our little camp, we found everything secure, 
and couching on two large stones beside the 
blazing faggots, that sent up a red mass of smoke 
and sparkles high into the air, Tom fell to 
humming an old melody that he said reminded 
him so much of home. Soon after, he did not 
say a word, but rested his eyes on the slowing 
embers, and seemed absorbed in meditation. 
Not caring to disturb him from his reverie, I 
followed his example, and gradually my thoughts 
reverted to my pleasant home, and the many 
happy associations connected with it. As the 
air was keen and searching, I pulled my blanket 
closer around me, and resting my elbows on my 
knees, fell into a gentle doze. I had not been 
long in this position before I was startled by 
Tom's making a desperate leap, as if pursued by 
a wolf. 

** What's the matter ?" cried I, coming to my 
feet as suddenly as the alarm warranted the 
movement. " Tom, what made you start ?" 

My companion merely replied by putting his 
finger on nis lip, and the next instant drew a 
revolving pistol from his huge belt. 

** Hush !" whispered he, in a faint tone, tuck- 
ing the folds of his blanket in his breast ; '^ I'm 
sure I saw a man skulking around the provision- 
waggon ! Hush !" I had neglected to take my 
weapon from my carpet bag, but seizins a heavy 
brand from the fire, stood side by side of my 
companion, in an attitude of defence. 

"X fancy you're mistaken," said I. " You've 
been dreuning. Listen, there's scarcely a leaf 
stirring. You must be deceived." 



"No," replied Tom, as before, in a quiet 
whisper, " 1*11 be sworn I saw the figure of a 
man in the shadow of that waggon. Come with 



me 



we 



«.^, and drawing me gently by the arm, .,« 
proceeded to the place where he thought he had 
seen the intruder. 

A diligent search proving fruitless, we agaia 
seated ourselves beside the fire, which was 
gradually dying away, and wished with all of 
our heaiis that the morning was come, with its 
genial sunlight, to disperse the mists that by 
this time were settling on the rolling prairie. 

" I thought you were wrong," said I, looking 
around on all sides over the vast expanse that 
everywhere met my gaze. " I'm certain that if 
any of the Indians were on our trail we could 
see them, the moon is so bright to-night." 

"It may have been a shadow, a spectre, a 
vision, or whatever you like ; but I'm as certain 
that I saw something as I see this pistol this- 
minute before me. Besides, you don't know how 
these red-skinned devils approach travellers. 
They creep through the long grass on their 
hands and Knees." 

A cold chill ran through me at this intel- 
ligence. I had not thought of this secret mode 
of attack. The grass being extremely long, it 
would readily conceal the body of a full-grown 
man in a stooping posture. Without saying 
another word, I hastened to " Hag," and took my 
pistols from the carpet-bag. 

Just then we both started at the same instant. 
''Don't wake the men, except an emergency 
demands it," whispered Tom, cocking his weapon.. 
" I was right ; I saw the grass move by the 
large waggon." 

Glancing in the direction referred to by my 
companion, I perceived the long herbage parting 
as if cleaved by a body of enormous width. It 
was a moment of anxious doubt. 

"Who goes there ?" shouted Tom, in a gruff 
voice, pointing the revolver, the barrel of 
which gleamed in the bright moon-light. 

There was no reply, and the rustling abated 
for a moment. 

Tom repeated his interrogation in a more de- 
cided tone. 

" Who goes there ? answer, or I'll fire !" 

Again me demand was unheeded, and " Hag/' 
uttering a dismal bray, sent forth a scream that 
caused even the sleepers in the waggons to turn 
heavily in their slumbers. 

"Blast that beast!" hissed Tom between 
his teeth, his face assuming the wildest concern ; 
and then he shrieked, " Who goes there, I say 
again ? One minute more, and as true as Heaven 
lUl fire !" 

He kept his word, and before the time he had 
given the intruder to report himself, transpired,, 
he blazed away with his revolver, that sent such 
a shower of red-hot balls whizzing into the grass 
as " First Night's Nest" has never witnessed 
since. 

The sleepers at the first fire were up and 
roused to action. Our oonunander-in-chief was 
as brave as a lion, and, seizing his carbine^ 
proceeded to examine the grass with the utmost 
caution. 

" Ah !" he exclaimed, addressing my com- 
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panion, "you were right. See this;" and stoop- 
ing, he picked up a heavy stiletto, the sheath of 
which was covered with rust. " He drdpped 
this in his fright, whoever he was ; and now I 
look ;" and he read by the light of the moon a 
number of Mexican characters engraved on the 
hilt, which clearly denoted that the Spanish 
roamers were lurking not far distant. Our 
commander continued — 

** Let every man get out his weapons. These 
hounds are on our trail, and he whom you have 
seen is a spy that has been sent to learn our 
movements. I have crossed this route before, 
and unless the dogd are shown battle, they will 
follow us to the end of our journey." 

Providing ourselves with long stakes of syca- 
more, or scraggy oak boughs, which we used as 
flambeaux, weapons cocked in hand, our blankets 
tucked closely into our girdles, we parted com- 
pany, and, in squads of three scattered over the 
vast prairie, carefully examining the tall grass 
which we pushed aside with our feet. Three 
men were left to guard the encampment, 
and in case of surprise from any quarter, a pistol 
was to be fired as a signal. 

Tom, myself, and the red-haired teamster, 
composed our squad, and the latter individual 
was in the greatest possible alarm lest, as he 
walked, he should stumble over the " henemy," 
to use his own expression. His knees trembled 
under him, and his scattered hair Mling down 
over his dingy unwashed face, his eyes at the 
same time starting from their sockets, the 
singularity of his whole appearance was so pro- 
vokingly odd, that even at this moment, beset 
as we were by danger, neither Tom nor myself 
could repress a smile. 

'' By gad ! vouldn't I like to be in Brummagem 
just about now, with the kinchins and the 
dame," said the man, half-frightened out of his 
wits as the breeze blew a spark from Tom's 
torch in his face. " Was that a shot )" 

It was a glorious spectacle to cast the eye 
round and oehold the flickering firebrands 
gleaming over the tops of the tall grass. As far 
as the eye could reach, nothing broke the view — 
not a tree was to be seen ; and except here and 
there that a patch of fragrant wild flowers served 
to diversify the &;rand level, it was an endless 
continuity of rank herbage. 

A sharp report of a pistol to the westward 
broke upon us. 

"Ha! the signal!" exclaimed Tom, waving 
his branch, and scattering the scintillations 
around ; " There's a surprise ! " and, without a 
word, we hastened in the direction of the shot. 

What was our joy and surprise, on reaching 
the spot, in discovering our commander-in-chief 
and tne men standing, with an expression of tri- 
umphant satisfaction depicted in every lineament, 
over the prostrate body of a stout, strong-built 
man, dad in a pink calico shirt, yellow breeches 
tied with ribbons, a broad crimson sash fringed 
at the ends, in which were stuck a brace of mr- 
midable stilettoes. He was a Mexican robber. 

Our conunander's party had stumbled over 
the fellow as he lay crouching in the grass, and 
before he could use his weapons, one of the men 
dealt him such a blow with the stock of his gun 
that he &21 stunsed in the manner we found him 



when we came up. Our next care was to pinion 
his arms, which we did with a stout cord, and, 
disengaging his weapons from his sash, our com- 
mander, shrewdly suspecting he was a spy, and 
that a rendezvous was not far oft, questioned 
him in regard to his associates. As he would 
give us no satisfaction, but maintained a dogged 
silence, we stationed him in the centre of a group 
of the men, in order to avoid the possibility of 
an escape — ^these rancheros are desperate villains^ 
— and retraced our steps to our encampment, the 
fire of which having been replenishea by fresh 
bundles of faggots and dry yellow grass, was 
crackling and throwmg up dense volumes of 
smoke. 

At the suggestion of our commander we 
formed a council of war, and ranging ourselves^ 
Indian fashion, around the fire, placed the cul- 
prit in the centre of us. Here we had an oppor- 
tunity of scanning the features of the depredator, 
who stood with his eyes bent on the ground; his 
round swarthy face heightened by the red glare 
of the blaze that fell upon it. He was somewhat 
above the middle height, of muscular frame, and 
his complexion was rendered far more sombre 
in its colour from the contrast it bore to his 
dense beard and moustache. His eyes were 
full and of piercing brilliancy, and his nose pro- 
minent ana slightly aquilme. Disposed as we 
were around the pile of glowing wood, attired in 
our grotesque costumes, with the robber in his 
gay suit, and the waggons, oxen, and horses 
standing near, unconscious witnesses of what was 
going forward, the bright moon streandng in a 
mild blue sky, with a silver mist settling on the 
earth, the scene was quite picturesque. 

Our commander then proceeded to question 
the intruder, and sternly demanded of him 
his reason for skulking about our camp, contrary 
to all principles of law and order. 

" You are a spy, and unless you satisfactorily 
explain your motive for being in our company, 
or tell where your band is concealed, you ahadl 
die the death you merit." 

The robber heard these words without moving 
a muscle, or even so much as betraying a sign 
of uneasiness. 

^ Am I, then, to understand that you refuse 
to comply with our wishes ?" pursued our com- 
mander. 

The culprit slowly raised his eyes, and endea- 
voured by a sharp struggle to disengage his 
arms from their fastenings. Tom cocked his 
pistol at the same moment, and the Mexican's 
orow darkened with rage. 

" listen, senor ; we desire no trifling. Where 
are your companions ? Speak ! or you die on 
the spot !" 

He then growled an expression in broken 
Spanish, and by an inclination of his head im- 
plied that they were in the westward. 

" Will you conduct us to them ?" asked our 
leader. 

The robber's face brightened at this query, 
and signified his willingness, accompanied with 
an impatient movement of his legs. 

Our commander meditated for an instant^ and 
seemed to fathom the meaning of the Mexican's 
cheerfulness to comply with his request. There 
was danger of a superiority of the number of 
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the robbers, and great loss of life might ensue 
from a rash rencontre. 

A number of the men conferred together, and 
as it was near morning, and we desired to make 
all haste in our journey, it was agreed that we 
should not sacrifice, time, and venture what was 
still more valuable, life, in pursuing these 
Mexican desperadoes, but keep the spy we had 
captured, a close prisoner, and determine in the 
future in what manner to dispose of him. 

Tlie grey lines of light that flew along the edge 
of the horizoD, Jind the soft flush of crimson in 
the dim west, told the approach of morning. 
Already the coyotes were nowling in all direc- 
tions, and flocks of prairie-hens skipped stealthily 
through the long weeds, billing like a parcel of 
Scotch pipers. AH was bustle and life. A por- 
tion of the more dainty of our company got 
breakfast, which was minus coffee, a deprivation 
which in travelling is severely felt ; others washed 
the dishes, an unpleasant duty to trowsered hu- 
manity ; while others harnessed the oxen, and got 
the waggons in readiness for starting. Notwith- 
standing the commotion our adventure had caused 
in the little camp, it soon subsided, and all was as 
tranquil as before. It was unanimously agreed 
that the spy should walk pinioned behind one oi 
the waggons, and he was accordingly secured to 
the foremost of the procession. 

As my companion, Tom, was in a facetious 
mood at having discovered so important a villain 
— ^for villains now-a-days are deemed of the 
highest consequence, if we can credit the news- 
papers — ^he signified his intention to curry our 
old pack-mare. Her coat being rough and 
frowsy, it added to her otherwise ungainly ap- 
pearance, and the opinion seemed mutual that a 
good brushing would be of service. Finding an 
old snaggled curry-comb in the boot of one of the 
waggons, Tom led out the creature, and tying 
her to a stake secured in the ground, went 
industriously to work, commencing at her short 
<mrling mane and thick-set neck. She was passive 
imder this part of the operation ; but he had no 
sooner passed the implement down to her fetlocks 
and pastern than ane set up a terrific neigh, 
and dilated her nostrils in a frightful manner. 

" W-o-a, Hag, stand still !" shrieked Tom. 

But the more he inveighed, the more " Hag" 
snorted. 

"W-o-a now! w-o-a!" and he patted her so 
caressingly, that she suspended her demonstra- 
tions of distress. 

" You must be more careful, Tom," said I, look- 
ing on and suppressing a smile at his solicitude. 
" TJse her tenderly ; see, her knees are scratched." 

Tom again fell to work. He went on for some 
time, but did not dare to touch her legs. 

" Now she*B quiet, I'll try her haunches," said 
he, and passing the comb down that vicinity, she 
uttei*ed a loud wail, and kicking up her le^ 
with tremendous force, sent Tom flying into the 
fire, burying his head in the smouldermg ashes, 
and blacking his elegant white shirt in such a 
manner as to metamorphose him completely. I 
ran to his assistance, and after some little 
trouble, rescued my ill-fated companion. He 
was charred from head to foot, and a piece of 
live coal having touched the tip of his nose, that 



orffan reminded me something of Bardolph's 
red and numerous feature in the play. 

"Did you ever see such an unlucky devil," 
said Tom, the hot water starting from his eyes. 
" Aint I a model for an artist. Why, a dustman 
would look pale by comparison. I ask you in a 
friendli/ way, what ought to be done with that 
old hussy ]" and he pointed at "Hag," who, seem- 
ingly half-conscious of the damage she had done, 
stood winking her large dull eyes, and looking 
stupidly on, occasionally giving her shaggy tau 
a lazy switch, as if satisfied that she h«^ per- 
formed a CSiristian duty. 

"My advice is, that you let her alone, and 
think no further of improving her dress. She's 
an unworthy object of your tender regard," I 
said, in a soothing tone. 

" I'll tell you what we'll do," cried Tom, 
brushing the ashes from his garments ; " I'll 
make a bargain for us to ride in the waggon— I 
can easily arrange it with the red-headed team- 
ster — ^and if our commander will permit it, we'll 
bind that Mexican robber on her back. We'll 
thereby have a double revenge. He's pretty 
heavy, and she'll have the trouble of carrying 
him, and he'll be shaken to a jelly by her capers. 
What do you say ?" 

I assented at once, in consideration of his 
recent misfortune. 

Tom gained the commander's approval, and 
without more ado we strapped the spy on to her 
back, somewhat after the manner of Mazeppa. 
The robber begged hard to be allowed to pro- 
ceed as had first been arranged, vowing, 
with many curses in his broken dialect, that the 
mare would crush him to death. But the 
punishment was too well-merited, and he was 
obliged to bear the infliction. 

Tom was in high glee as he witnessed the 
mutual discomfiture that his plan occasioned. 
Those modem and familiar tortures — ^tossing in 
a blanket and bestriding a rail — were indeed 
eclipsed. "Hag" would snort and strike her sides 
violently ; then pitch forward, and fiskU on her 
fore-knees ; then, rearing up, would roll down- 
wards, with a heavy &11, and endeavour to 
shake the burden from her back ; again, she 
would plunge madly from side to side, throwing 
her hoofs high in the air ; and then, what was 
worse than all, lying flat on her aides, and tear- 
ing up the ground with her iron shoes, she 
would bury the victim in the wild grass until he 
groaned with despair. 

It was now broad daylight, and the sun rising 
in its majestic loveliness made all bright and 
glorious. The air was keen and bracmg, and 
stratas of fleecy clouds, edged with gold, were 
fl3dng like spirits along the sky. The wild bees 
were out on their busy misaion, and seemed to 
rest on their wings to inhale the perfiime of the 
passing breeze, while the dewdrops were lovingly 
clinging as though loth to leave the half-open 
buds of the prairie flow'rets. Even the oxen 
raised up their huge heads and snifled the sweets 
of the fresh morning air, and the horses, which 
the night before had shown themselves dull with 
langoilr, bristled up fiiU of spirit, and appeared 
anxious to perform their tedious ronzid of 
drttdgary. 
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We resumed our journey at an early hour, 
and, with the exception of Tom and m3r8elf, who 
had been up all night, our party was full of life 
and energy. The incident of the past night had 
served to inspire the adventurers in a wild and 
unknown country with a feeling of superstitious 
romance, and its efiect was in the pleasantest 
manner perceivable. From the fact that there 
were many of us by nature endowed with feel- 
ings of the highest sensibility, and being for the 
most part treasure-seekers, far from our homes 
of affection and comfort, we were alive to these 
impressions of adventure, and enjoyed to the 
full anything partaking of a fictitious interest. 

A snug bed of blankets and straw being made 
for us in the baggage-waggon, myself and sentry- 
companion, with his laurels as a hero fresh on 
his brow, turned in. Tom drew himself up in 
the form of something like a figure 4, and bury- 
mg his head in the blankets was soon in Dream- 
land. Although fatigued with watching and 
travel I happened to be in just one of those 
moods when Slumber stands at a little distance 
off in the most provoking manner, defying you 
to embrace her, despite your wooing, I laid for 
some time watching the large flies alight on the 
broad wet noses of the oxen in the rear of us — 
and such fandangoes as those flies indulged in 
were, to an observer, fraught with a tricky 
oddness. It seemed as if they had adopted this 
particular spot as a playground, and were enjoy- 
ing themselves at a game of hide-andnseek. Buz- 
zing around in the air, and executing an in- 
credible number of fantastic evolutions, one of 
these large green insects would settle, walk 
around the rim of the great nostril, and 
finally creep in. Soon, another fly would per- 
form a similar movement, and seeking, as it were, 
for his playfellow, would dart after him with a 
noisy buzz. Then out would fly the twain, and 
off they would go a short way into the air and 
strike each other with their mottled wings. 
Then they would nm with amazing rapidity^e 
full area of the nostril, pausing once and awhile 
to indulge in som« gambol known only to insects, 
and away as before, only one up each of the cir- 
cular chasms. After staying there for a moment, 
with seeming cautiousness they would creep to 
the edge and appear to peep at each other with 
a glance of discernment; then out they flew 
again, and, poising for a second in the air, would 
hurl themselves with a noiseless clash, and shoot 
up far out of si^ht. The poor oxen trudged on^ 
ward all the tune with a patient trea<^ little 
Imowing what a field of pleasure their broad 
brown noses were affording the merry insects of 
the prairie. 

Nature exhausted soon exerted her sway, and 
ere long, Hke Tom, who was snoring by my side, I 
dropped to sl«ep ; when I awoke it was past four 
o'elock in the afternoon, and I foimd myself at a 
atopping-place on the road, called the ''Blue 
Tent." We had left the forks of the road where 
it diverged towards the first digging, at Mormon 
Islands on the river, and the rolling prairie we 
liad traversed now gradually broke into steep 
hills, covered only with grass, or occasional rocks 
near the top. 

Looking out of my travelling bed-room, whidi 



I did without the trouble of pushing aside cur^ 
tains or raising windows, I found the "Blue 
Tent" to consist of a log-house of rude construc- 
tion, with no second story, and a large chimney, 
from which the smoke was issuing in thick black 
masses. Why it had been termed the " Blue 
Tent" was to me a matter of mystery, as I could 
see nothing about it to warrant its name — ^unless 
it were, being a hostel, and provided with the best 
brands of stimulating agtta ardienie, its patrons 
were made blue^ we could divine no reason of the 
application. This, by the way, however, the 
Blue Tent, wrongly or properly named, was 
right welcome, and I descended from my apart- 
ment, and took a view of the premises. A small 
stream of pure water trickled by the door, and 
flowed shiningly on into an adjoining meadow. 
The water seemed so clear and sweet, that I at 
once thought of applying my parched mouth to 
its smooth breast. As I stooped to do so, a stout, 
sunburnt man, in a broad sombrero, stepped for- 
ward and bade me desist. Denied one of the 
common properties of life, I asked the meaning 
of his interference. 

" You may not be aware of it," he said, pull- 
ing a tin-cup which was suspended by a hook 
of wire to his belt; "This stream is private 
propertv, and you must bargain with the land- 
lord before it can be touched." 

Our commander stepped up and informed 
me that he was about to make a bargain with 
the proprietor of the "Blue Tent" for water for 
the cortege. Of course then I arose. 

The landlord was a dumpy, fat, jolly-looking 
person, with a face full of benignity and perspi- 
ration, and we soon came to terms — ^that for a 
dollar we should have sufficient water for both 
the men and horses ; a demand which our com- 
mander readily assented to, remarking at the 
same time to me, as I was about to expostulate 
on the propriety of paying for what appeared so 
plentifiil, that thelterms were nothing but reason- 
able, considering the great scarcity of sprmg 
water in that section of the country. As this was 
mere custom, I, nothing loth, yielded, and for the 
first time in my life, paid for a draught of fresh 
water. 

The scenery around the "Blue Tent" was 
diversified and picturesque. The small vaUeys 
at the base of the hills, and the gently sloping 
declivities, were covered with irregular groves 
of white and live oak, forming clear expansive 
vistas. On these trees, troops of squirrels, with 
their feather-like tails waving in the wind, were 
galloping about the evergreen branches in the 
wildest merriment. A lon^ green mead, pow- 
dered at intervals with damty patches of wild 
flowers, lay like a strip of fairy verdure in the 
back-ground. We found the brightest selection 
of colors. There were white, blue, and violet ; 
the orange and lemon, fading into the liquid 
tint of the amber ; the Tyrian purple and soft 
lilac; the deep crimson, bright scarlet, and 
modest pink, blended beautifully with the ridi 
silver grass, filling the air with fragrance. These 
floral gifts, growing in the most luxurious pro- 
fusion, are the natural products of the country. 

While the animals were being refreshed with 
deep draughts of water, Tom lighted a calumet. 
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and with his hands placed leisurely on his back, 
took a stroll aro\md '^Hag" and her load of 
villany, and with a twinkle of his eye, in which 
we read the highest satisfaction, turned and 
said, 

"Well, I think she is served out for her 
tricks with me — ^the old dragon, eh 1" 

I nodded assent. 

" She's as knowing as a fox, and curse me if 
I don't think there's a dash of the reynard in 
her breed," he observed, laughingly. " But, I say, 
she's played the devil with my linen," and as Tom 
looked down on his bosom, of ei^t as white and 
stainless as a lily, his countenance fell. " There's 
no doubt of it, a white shirt in these parts is a 
rarity, and I fancy these ruffles will make the 
miners stare. I'll put on my pink ranger, and 
have this washed it it's possible." 

Off he started, and in a few moments was in 
the kitchen conferring with the hostess. She, 
by dint of the promise of an exorbitant fee, 
promised to " do up" the garment, d la modey in 
two hours. She said she had no flat-iron, but 
would substitute the scoured bottom of a bran 
new tea-kettle to do the pressing ; and true to 
her word, in a few moments the laced article 
wa« floating in a barrel of suds, and in another 
half-hour we beheld it fluttering on the clothes- 
line. I afterwards witnessed the old lady's sub- 
stitution of the new style of flat-iron, and, con- 
sidering the awkwardness of the implement, the 
shirt actually looked well, although a Parisian 
blanchisseitse might have scowled at the fold of 
the ruffles. 

As the loumey before us was extremely 
tedious, and having business in San Francisco, 
we mutually decided on remaining at the " Blue 
Tent" untU the following day, when our host 
informed us that a caravan would be passing on 
the homewai*d route. There were all sorts 
of luxuries, too, in the way of beef-steaks, 
onions, and black tea, to be pfocured where we 
were, and so we abandoned our original project 
of visiting the mines. Disposing of "Hag" to our 
commander, we enjoined him to take good care 
of the beast, and on no account to let the spy 
give him the slip. He promised us that our 
wishes should be complied with, and signified 
his determination of taking the Mexican captain 
to the mines and setting him to work in the 
gulches under a constant guard. This we highly 
approved of, as it was turning the rogue to some 
account, and keeping him out of mischief, for a 
brief season, at least. 

That same night the cortege departed, and, 
with many expressions of regret on either side 
at so soon parting company, they took up their 
line of march, and Tom and I were left to our- 
selves. After a hearty meal, we were put to 
sleep in hammocks suspended from two tall 
sycamores at the back of the cabin, where we 
lay lookinff at the stars through the lattice of 
boughs ana leaves until past midnight. These 
hammocks are co^ contrivances, and one feels 
as if he were after tne fashion of Mahomet's coffin, 
placed somethingbetween heaven and earth, with 
no thanks to a board floor for support. I slept 
soundly till daybreak, and with tne exception 
of a slight numbness in the limbs, felt as much 



refreshed as if I had been pillowed on a couch of 
down in the grandest chamber of Hampton-court. 

Notwithstanding the eai'nest assurances of the 
landlord that he was in hourly expectation of a 
caravan going to San Francisco, none came, and 
we were compelled to stop over another day at 
his house. We amused ourselves during the 
time with shooting at eagles and wild geese — 
we only shot at them, for our pistols would not 
reach them by fifty feet — ^and of making garlands 
of the wild flowei*s that we plucked in the 
meadow. These imsatisfactory pastimes, with 
strolls over the hills in search of minerals, con- 
stituted the principal of our enjoyments, and, 
seekinff our hammocks at an early hour, went 
through the same course of counting the stars 
and chatting about home and the *^ girls we left 
behind us." 

A third day came, but no caravan, and we 
were getting frightfully tired of the monotonous 
course of life at the " Blue Tent." I had almost 
made up my mind to alone seek my way back to 
Sutter's Fort, but the landlord and his wife as- 
sured me that I would either &11 a prey to the 
coyotes, or to a surety be murdered by the 
Mexican rancheros. On reflection, the danger 
was so apparent, to say nothing of the want of 
society over the dull prairie I had so lately 
crossed, that I thought it advisable to make the 
best of the matter by choosing the lesser of the 
two evils. 

As the charge of our host was anything but 
reasonable, and as his spouse — ^an elderly little 
dumpling, as broad as she was long — seemed to 
exercise a deal of authority over the pubUc 
arrangements of the house, with a careful eye 
to the financial interests, we found our stock of 
cash going with prodigal rapidity. Every article 
ordered we were compelled to pay for on de- 
livery, and as we were seeking adventure, we 
lived to an extraordinary degree, what would be 
termed in England, " fast." Tom was lavish in 
the extreme, and considering the position of 
matters and where we were, it was heart- 
rending, and decided assassination to the 
largest purse, to hear him demand his " steaks 
and bot slap-jacks" with such apathetic cool- 
ness. A written code of stipulations, pasted 
up in a conspicuous manner on a fast-ticking 
Yankee cIock, informed us that os " Provi- 
sions were scarce and dear, it was necessaiy 
for visitora to be strictly punctual in their 
payments ;" and this gentle hint being coupled 
with the fact that the hostess was uncom- 
promisinglv particular in her claims, we had, 
adopting tne Califomian expression, to "pony 
up' at every turn. Each meal cost us, jointly, 
three dollars, and the hammocks fifty cents. ; 
and as the caravan did not make its appearance, 
on the fifth day of our sojourn we were penniless. 

Boving about among the grassy arroyoe, 
scrambling through the tall grasses and over the 
hills, a change of linen became hijrhly necessary, 
and Tom once more resumed his white shirt. 
As he came parading out in front of the house, I 
observed our hostess watching him with a close 
gaze ; and as she turned on her heel, and walked 
back into her mansion, she said to herself in an 
audible tone — 
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" Well, 'pon my life, there's a comical idea, for 
a man to oe wearin' ruffles, and hasn't got a 
tester to pay for his hammock. Sich people 
oughtn't to receive charity, and /'Sgive 'em no 
Countenance." 

« There, Tom, did you hear that 1" said I ; " the 
old lady is out on your ruffles, and she'll show us 
no qusu^er in consequence. Mark my word, 
that shirt has so gone against her ideas of pro- 
priety, that she'll not give us a thing more to 
eat without a pre-payment, and you know we 
havn't a shilling to bless ourselves with." 

" Hang her ! replied Tom, pulling out his 
empty pockets, and scattering a few crumbs on 
the ground, " I'd have her kjaow that this is no 
common sample of handiwork. She's too fat to 
appreciate this fine stitching, and such needle- 
work overcomes her nerves." 

" That's not the point," said I, moodily ; " it 
does'nt better our condition. However, there's 
no use of being cast down, something must soon 
turn up." 

" And will as sure's you are bom, interrupted 
he, " What 's the (quotation ? In the bright 
lexicon of youth — ^which interesting period of ufe 
we have passed somewhat — there's no such word 
as — 

Before he could finish the sentence our atten- 
tion was suddenly arrested by a group of wildly 
clad men, issuing from a clump of the scraggy 
oaks before us, which, as they drew nearer, 
proved to be Indians. They followed each other 
m reffular file, and kept time to the thumpin£[ of 
a rude drum, about the size of a water pail, that 
sent a hollow reverberation over the hills. 

" Here's strange company," said Tom, with 
an apparent misgiving as to the nature of the 
new comers. " I wonder if they are friendly. 
Ho ! landlord, who are these gentry in wam- 
pum T 

A glance at the fiice of the individual addressed 
plainly indicated that nothing was to be appre- 
nended ; for no sooner did he obtain a glimpse of 
the beaded file, than, without even answering 
Tom's question, he hailed to his wife at the top 
of his lungs : — . 

" Mab, Mab, the Injuns are comin', and White- 
top 's with them !" 

Mistress Mab dropped a basin of broth at this 
intelligence, with so much precipitation, that she 
scalded her fingers, and wneezmg loudly, made 
her way in front of the house. By this time 
they had halted on the margin of the stream, 
and their chief making a sign to them with his 
bow, they all set up a rude howl to the over- 
coming mn of the drum, after which they run up 
to the hostess, and shook her warmly by the 
hand. Bestowing her greatest favour on the 
most gaudily dressed of the group, who was a 
tall, muscular man, she said : — 

"Well, now. White-top, I'm so glad to see 
you. How well you're looking ; and, my soul's 
alive, what a pouch of gold you've got. V ou've 
had rare luck, or I'm no prophet." 

White-top received these words with many 
signs of pleasure, and, without uttering a word 
intelligible to us, cast his eye at a long leathern 
pouch that hung by his side, and soon entered 
the hostel. 



His tribe, some sixteen in number, were par- 
tially clad in every variety of gay tawdry costume, 
obtained at the trading ports, and wore moccasins 
of buckskin, worked with beads. Their heads 
were ornamented with lonff feathers, dyed red 
and yellow, and most of tnem had broad metal 
rings dangling in their noses. Their complexion 
was a dark mahogany, with high cheek bones, 
wide mouths, noses nearly flat, and hair straight, 
black, and coarse, with low foreheads, and small 
jet-black eyes. They were the remnant of a 
once poweiful tribe, we afterwards learned, from 
the head-waters of the Sacramento, known as 
the « Friendly Squatters." 

Befreshinff themselves at the stream, without 
even so much as asking permission, with gestures 
of the most incoherent character, they entered 
the " Blue Tent," and partook of a feast of bear- 
meat, which thev had brought with them, 
wrapped in a blanket, and roast acorns, and then 
washed the whole down with deep draughts of 
whiskey. After this, they graduallv re-appeared 
on the plaza, and scattered themselves about on 
the grass, with their legs crossed, and smoked a 
rank weed, which they cure, in long pipes, and 
sent clouds of strong-scented smoke rolling and 
reeling into the breeze. Presently the chie^ 
White-top, appeared, and, coming in the direc- 
tion where Tom and I were seated, made a 
motion to us to approach him. We did so, and 
in a series of most inexpressive pantomime, 
which was interpreted by the host, intimated 
that it would give him pleasure if we would join 
him in a friendly pipe. We assented' in the 
blandest manner ; and first taking a whiff from 
a long bone-handled calumet, the bowl of which 
was hollowed out of a thin and almost trans- 
parent stone, he passed it first to Tom, who 
followed his example, and then to me, acting in 
the like manner, sdthough I must honestly con- 
fess, not without some feeling of repugnance, as 
I was always partial from boyhood, when I did 
indulge, to my own private fjv erschaumy and no 
thanks to my neighbours, while the operation of 
puffing was going on. 

I observed that while the Indian chief was 
smoking, he occasionally ogled Tom's white 
shirt in the most significant manner, and seemed 
to regard the ruffled portion with a gaze of 
curiosity. This did not escape my companion, 
for every now and then he adjusted the plaits 
of the bosom, and set them out to the greatest 
advantage, no motion of which was lost on the 
chief. After we had done smoking, he pulled 
the stem from the bowl of the calumet, and 
thrusting them into a fold of his sash, leaned 
over on his arm, and, with an expression of 
interest in his brilliant little eyes, examined 
closely the seams of the wristbands, and plucked 
at the lace with his thumb and fore finger, as if 
striving to divine what the dosely-wove tiiread- 
work could be. 

" That's something of a novelty, great chief," 
said Tom, exchanging a glance with me. * " It's 
what we call a white shirt ; and that," he con- 
tinued, pointing to the ruffles, " Lb linen cambric 
and lace. Do you admire it ?" 

The chief appeared to comprehend what was 
said to him, and nodded his head affirmatively. 
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"Will white man sell shirt, eh ?" said he, in 
an imperfect accent, speaking rapidly. " I like 
to have him — he be great thing for squaw at 
home in west." 

The Indians in speaking of their home inva- 
riably say it is in the west. White-top, with a 
number of strange gestures, continued— 

" I give you gold for white " and pausing 

for a moment I perceived he had forgotten the 
name. 

" Shirt," I remarked, promptingly. 

"Yes, shirt — ^muchgold — ^whatyou take, ehl" 

" I'll leave it to your own will, great chief," 
said Tom, who not knowing what the Indian 
might be induced to^ve for the garment, tacitly 
desired, like a true Yankee, as he was, to drive 
a bargain on the most advantageous terms. But 
the chief did not fully comprehend him. 

" I say, I'll leave it to yourself— give me what 
you think it's worth," pursued Tom. 

" I'll give you gold-ounces," anvi he numbered 
five on his fingers. 

" Good !" said Tom. " For five ounces of gold 
the shirt shall be yours," and speaking aside to 
me, sotto voce, said, " That's a fair figure, is'nt it, 
old feUow ?" 

The Indian, unshackling his pouch from his 
side, spread out a bit of cloth on the ground, and 
pourea a pile of precious dust, and balancing it 
m the palm of his hand, as if it were a scale, 
lianded it to Tom and said, 

" There ! white shir' mine ; — ounces," and he 
repeated the process of nimibering on his 
fingers. 

Tom received the payment with a glow of 
satisfaction, and quickly laid the garment before 



him. No sooner did he receive it, than holding 
it high in the air, his tribe gathered around 
him and viewed it with signs of delight, not un- 
mingled with wonder. The chief then folded it 
with great care, and tucking it in his sash, 
shook us by the hand ardently, and walked 
slowly with the assembled red-men into the 
house. 

" Well done !" said I, slapping my companion 
on the shoulder. 

" I told you something would turn up ;" and 
as Tom spoke, he dangled the little bag of gold 
exultingly. " Now we've got lots of the * ready,* 
and if old Dame Mab does'nt wrap up eveiy 
word she utters in a smile, we'll cut her ac- 
quaintance, and leave the *Blue Tent' in disgust." 

When the old vixen learned from the Ladian 
what had taken place, and that our finances 
were so greatly repaired, she was all smiles and 
condescension, and could not do too much to 
promote our comfort. It was all thrown away 
on us, however, for purchasing a batch of bear- 
meat from the Indians, we cooked it in an oak- 
glen, and slept on a bed of leaves. It never 
rains but it pours, and one stroke of good for- 
tune was quickly followed by another. TTie 
next day after this adventure, to our great joy, 
a caravan that was going our route, made its 
appearance, which we joined on the payment of 
a trifle, and in five days from the time we turned 
our backs on the " Blue Tent," we were home — 
or rather, once more in San Francisco. 

It was fortunate for us that we met that party 
of Squatter Indians, and still more that Tom 
had taken it into his whimsical head to wear a 
ruffled shirt. 
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DELiciors task ! to sit and watcli 

Tho breathings of a sleeping wife. 
And mark tbe features of that state 

Dividing death from life. 
How sweet her slumber ! On her lids 

The angel — Peace— hath set its seal ; 
And to her couch the Guard forbids 

An envious Car^ to steal. 

How beautifiil I She would compel 

llie tribute of a stoic's kiss; — 
Angelic purity might dwell 

In such a shrine as this 1 
And here it dwells — unstained and bright — 

Though Ivilf concealed by modest fear ; — 
Yea, wore this soul disrobed to-night 

I'd see an angel here ! 

How sweet her sltmiber ! None but those 

Whom heaven hath numbered for its bliss 
Have promise of such calm rapoae— 

Such perfect rest — as this. 
Unconscious of the woes and cares 

That weigh us down in waking hours, 
Ber gmtle spirit only wears 

A burden now of flowen I 



She dreams 1 Her radiant features speak 

Of themes tliat waken deep delight. 
For smiles adorn her lip and cheek — 

Smiles beautiful and bright. 
Oh ! could I lift the jealous veil 

That doth those joyous thoughts conoeol. 
The spotless pofye a sinless tale 

Would presently reveal. 

And hark ! Her parting lips disclose 

Some chonshod secret long repressed : 
Mark how her cheek withTaluahes glows — 

How heaves her swelling breast ! 
She breathes a name — amid the djieam— 

Tlie soul of Love is in the tone ! 
Her cheek with docjier blushes teem — 

Thai »i<iJn<— it is mi/ <nt^ ! 

Joy ! joy I My bliss is perfect now— 

The boon I craved is mine— is mine — 
Upon my bended knee I bow, 

And thank thee— <}od divine ! 
By night» or day— awoke— asleep— 

The signals of her love I see : 
I know that love is pure and deep^ 

And centred all In me. 



THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 



BY WASHINQTOK IRVING. 



The Catskill, Katekill, or Cat River Moun- 
tains, derived their name, in the time of the Diitdi 
domioation, from the catamounts by which they 
were infested ; and which, with the bear, the woli', 
and the deer, are still to be found in some of their 
most difficult recesses. The interior of these 
mountains is in the highest decree wild and 
romantic ; here are rocky precipices mantled 
with primeval forests ; deep gorges walled in by 
beetling cli£^ with torrents tumbling as it were 
from the sky ; and savage glens rarely trodden 
except by the hunter. With all this inteiaial 
rudeness, the aspect of these mountains towards 
the Hudson at times is emineiitly bland and 
beautiful, sloping down into a country softened 
by cultivation, and bearing mudi of the rich 
character of Italian scenery about the skirts of 
the Apennines. 

The Catskills form an advanced post or lateral 
spur of the Great Alleghanian or Appalachian 
system of mountains, which sweeps through the 
interior of our continent, from south-west to 
north-easty from Alabama to the extremity of 
Maine, for nearly fourteen hundred miles, belting 
the whole of our original confederacy, and rival- 
ing our great 83rstem of lakes in extent and 
grandeur. Its vast ramifications comprise a 
number of parallel chains and lateral groups ; 
such as the Cumberland Mountains, the Blue 
Bidge, the Alleghanies, the Delaware, and Lehigh, 
the Highlands of the Hudson, the Green Moutf- 
tains of Vermont, and the White Mountains of 
New Hampshire. In many of these vast ranges 
or sierras, Nature still reigns in indomitable 
wilderness; their rocky ridges, their rugged clefts 
and defiles teem with magnificent vegetation. 
Here are locked up mighty forests that have 
never been invaded with the axe; deep umbra- 
geous valleys where the virgin soil has never 
been outraged by the plough ; bright streams 
flowing in untasked idleness, unburdened by 
commerce, unchecked by the mill-dam. This 
mountain zone is in fixict the creat poetical 
region of our countiy, resisting, like the tribes 
which once inhabited it, the taming hand of 
imltivation, and inaintoiiiing a haUowed ground 
for fancy and the Muses. It is a magnificent 
and all-pervading feature, that might have given 
cur country a name, and a poetical one, had not 
the all-controlling powers of common-place deter- 
mined otherwise. 

The Catskill Mountains, as I have observed, 
maintain all the internal wildness of the laby- 
rinth of mountains with which they are con- 
nected. Their detached position, overlooking a 
wide lowland region, witn the majestic Hudson 
rolling through it, has given them a distinct 
character, and rendered them at all times a 
rallying point for romance and fable. Much 
of the &nciful associations with which they have 
been clothed, may be owing to their being 



peculiarly subject to those beautiful atmospher- 
ical effects which constitute one of the great 
charms of Hudson Biver scenery. To me they 
have ever been the fairy region of the Hudson. 
I speak, however, from eany impressions, made 
in the happy days of my boyhood, when all 
the world had a tinge of fairy-land. I shall 
never forget my first view of these mountains. 
It was in the course of a voyage up the Hudson 
in the good old times, before steamboats and 
railroads had driven all poetry and romance out 
of travel. A voyage up the Hudson in those 
days was equal to a voyage to Europe at present, 
and cost almost as much time; but we enjoyed 
the river then — ^we relished it as we did our wine, 
sip by sip, not as at present, gulping all down at 
a draught without tasting it. My whole voyage 
up the Hudson was full of wonder and romance. 
I was a lively boy, somewhat imaginative, of 
easy faith, and prone to relish everything which 
partook of the marvellous. Among the passen- 
ger in the sloop was a veteran Indian trader, 
on his way to the lakes to traffic with the natives. 
He had discovered my propensity, and amused 
himself throughout the voyage by telling me 
Indian legends and grotesque stories about every 
noted place .on the river, such as Spuyten Devil 
Creek, the Tappan Sea, the Devil's Dans Ram- 
mer, and other hobgoblin places. The Catskill 
Mountains especially called forth a host of fan- 
ciful traditions. We were all day slowly tiding 
along in sight of them, so that he had full time to 
weave his whimsical narratives. In these moun> 
tains he told me, according to Indian belief was 
kept the great treasury of storm and sunshine for 
the region of the Hudson. An old squaw spirit 
had cliarge of it, who dwelt on the highest peak 
of the mountain. Here she kept Day and Night 
shut up in her wigwam, letting out only one of 
them at a time. She made new moons every 
month, and hung them up in the sky, cutting up 
the old ones into stars. The great manitou 
or master-spirit employed her to manufiicture 
clouds ; sometimes she wove them out of cobwebs, 

§08samers, and morning dew, and set them off, 
ake after flake, to float in the air and give 
light summer showers. Sometimes she would 
brew up black thunder-storms, and send down 
drenching rains, to swell the streams and sweep 
everything away. He had many stories, also, 
about mischievous spirits who infested the moun- 
tains in the shape of animals, and played all kinds 
of pranks upon Indian himters, decoying them 
into quagmires and morasses, or to the bnnks of 
torrents and precipices. All these were doled 
out to me as i lay on the deck throughout a long 
summer^s day, gazing upon these mountains, the 
ever-changing £apes and hues of which appeared 
to realize the magical influence in question. 
Sometimes they seemed to approach, at others* 
to recede; during the heat of tne day they almost 
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melted into a sultxy haze ; as the day declined 
they deepened in tone ; theii* summits were 
brightened by the last rays of the sun; and later 
in me evening their whole outline was printed in 
deep purple a^inst an amber sky. As I beheld 
them thus shifting continually before my eye, 
and listened to the marvellous legends of the 
trader, a host of fanciful notions concerning them 
was conjured into my brain, which have haunted 
it ever since. 

As to the Indian superstitions concerning the 
treasury of storms and sunshine, and the cloud- 
weaving spirits, they may have been suggested 
by the atmospherical phenomena of these moun- 
tains, the clouds which gather round their 
summits, and the thousand serial effects which 
indicate the changes of weather over a great 
extent of country. They are epitomes of our 
variable climate, and are stamped with all its 
vicissitudes. Ajid here let me sav a word 
in favor of those vicissitudes, which are too 
often made the subject of exclusive repining. 
If they annoy us occasionally by changes from 
hot to cold, from wet to dry, they give us one 
of the most beautiful climates in the world. 
They give us the brilliant sunshine of the south 
of Europe with the fresh verdure of the north. 
They float our summer sky with clouds of 
gorgeous tints or fleecy whiteness, and send 
down cooling showers to refresh the pantin? 
earth, and keep it green. Our seasons are aU 
poetical ; the phenomena of our heavens are 
full of sublimity and beauty. Winter with us 
has none of its proverbial gloom. It may have 
its howling win4 and thrilling frosts, and whirl- 
ing snow-storms ; but it has also its long inter- 
vals of cloudless sunshine, when the snow-clad 
earth gives redoubled brightness to the day; 
when at night the stars beam with intensest 
lustre, or the moon floods the whole landscape 
with her most limpid radiance. And then the 
joyous outbreak of our spring, bursting at once 
into leaf and blossom, redundant with vegetation, 
and vociferous with life ! — and the splendors of 
our summer — ^its morning voluptuousness and 
evening glory — ^its airy pamces of sun-gilt clouds 
piled up in a deep azure sky ; and its ^ists of 
tempest of almost tropical grandeur, when the 
forked lightning and the bellowing thunder 
volley from the battlements of Heaven and 
shake the sultry atmosphere. And the sublime 
melancholy of our autumn, magnificent in its 
decay, witnering down the pomp and pride of a 
woodland country, yet reflecting back from its 
yellow forests the golden serenity of the sky. 
Surely we may say that in our climate "The 
Heavens declare the glory of Grod, and the 
firmament showeth forth his handiwork : day 
unto day uttereth speech ; and night unto night 
showeth knowledge." 

A word more concerning the Catskills. It is 
not the Indians only to whom they have been a 
kind of wonder-lana. In the early times of the 
Dutch dynasty we find them themes of golden 
speculation among even the sages of New- 
Amsterdam. During the administration of 
Wilhelmus Kieft, there was a meeting between 
the Director of the New-Netherlands and the 
chiefs of the Mohawk nation, to conclude a treaty 



of peace. On this occasion the Director was 
accompanied by Mynheer Adrien Van der 
Donk, Doctor of Laws, and subsequently his- 
torian of the colony. The Indian chiefs, as 
usual, painted and decorated themselves on the 
ceremony. One of them in so doing made use of 
a pigment, the weight and shining appearance 
of which attracted the notice of Kieft and his 
learned companion, who suspected it to be ore. 
They procui^ed a lump of i^ and took it back 
with tnem to New-Ajnsterdam. Here it was 
submitted to the inspection of lohannes De la 
Montague, an eminent Huguenot doctor of 
medicine, and of the counseUors of the New- 
Netherlands. The supposed ore was forthwith 
put in a crucible and assayed, and to the great 
exultation of the junto yielded two pieces of 

§old worth about three guilders. This golden 
iscovery was kept a profound secret. As soon 
as the treaty of peace was adjusted with the 
Mohawks, William Kieft sent a trusty officer 
and a party of men under guidance of an Indian, 
who undertook to conduct them to the place 
where the ore had been found. We have no 
account of this gold-hunting expedition, nor of 
its whereabouts, excepting that it was some- 
where on the Catskill Mountains. The explor- 
ing party brought back a bucketful of ore. Iiike 
the former specimen, it was submitted to the 
crucible of De la Montague, and was equally 
productive of gold. All this we have on the 
authority of Doctor Van der Donk, who was an 
eye-witness of the process and its result, and 
records the whole in his Description of the New- 
Netherlands. 

WUliam Kieft now despatched a confidential 
agent, one Arent Corsen, to convey a sackful of 
the precious ore to Holland. Corsen embarked 
at New-Haven in a British vessel bound to 
England, whence he was to cross to Botterdam, 
The ship set sail about Christmas, but never 
reached her poi-t. All on board perished. 

In 1647, when the redoubtable Petrus Stuv- 
vesant took command of the New-Netherlands, 
William Kieft embarked, on his return to Hol- 
land, provided with further specimens of the 
Catskill Mountain ore ; from which he doubtless 
indulged golden anticipations. A similar fate 
attended him with that which had befallen his 
agent. The ship in which he had embarked was 
cast away, and he and his treasure were swal- 
lowed in the waves. 

Here closes the golden legend of the Catskills ; 
but another one of similar import succeeds. In 
1649, about two years after the shipwreck of 
Wilhelmus Kieft, there was again a rumour of 
precious metals in these mountains. Mynheer 
brant Arent Van Slechtenhorst, agent of the 
Patroon of Eensselaerswyck, had purchased in 
behalf of the Patroon a tract of the Catskill 
lands, and leased it out in farms. A Dutch lass 
in the household of one of the farmers found one 
day a glittering substance, which, on being 
examined, was pronounced silver ore. Brant 
Van Slechtenhorst forthwith sent his son from 
Eensselaerswyck to explore the mountains in 
quest of the supposed mines. The young man 
put up in the farmer's house, which had recently 
been erected on the margin of a mountain 
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stFeam. Scaitsely was he housed when a furious 
storm burst forth on the mountams. The 
thunders rolled, the lightnmgs flashed, the rain 
came down ui cataracts ; the stream was sud- 
denly swollen to a furious torrent thirty feet 
deep ; the farm-house and all its contents were 
swept away, and it was only by dint of excellent 
swimming that young Slechtenhorst saved his 
own life and the lives of his horses. Shortly 
after this a feud broke out between Peter 
Stuyvesant and the Patroon of Rensselaerswyck 
on account of the right and title to the Catskill 
Mountains, in the course of which the elder 
Slechtenhorst was taken captive by the Poten- 
tate of the New-Netherlands, and thrown into 
pxison at New- Amsterdam. 

We have met with no record of any further 
attempt to get at the treasures of the Catskill ; 



adventurers may have been discouraged by the 
ill luck which appeared to attend all who meddled 
with them,asif they were under the guardian keep 
of the same spirits or goblins who once haunted 
the mountains and ruled over the weather. 

That gold and silver ore was actually pro- 
cured from these mountains in days of yore, we 
have histoFical evidence to prove, and the 
recorded word of Adrlaen Van der Donk, a 
man of weight, who was an eye-witness. If gold 
and silver were once to be found there, they 
must be there at present. It remains to be 
seen, in these gold-liuntiug days, whether the 
quest will be renewed, and some daring adven- 
turer, fired with a true Galifornian spu'it, will 
penetrate the mysteries of these mountains, and 
open a golden region on the borders of the 
Hudson. 



ANNABEL LEE. 



BT £. A. FOE. 



It was many and many a year ago. 

In a kingdom by tbo sea, 
That a maiden there lived whom you may know 

By the name of Akvabrl Lee ; 
And this maiden she lived with no other thought 

Than to love and be loved by me. 

f was a child and the was a child, 

In this kingdom by the sea : 
But we loved with a love that was more than lovo— • 

I and my Anv abkl Lee ; 
With a love that the winged seraphs of heaven 

Coveted her and me. 

And this was the reason tliat, long ago. 

In this kingdom by the sea, 
A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling , 

My beautiful Aknabbl Lee ; 
80 that her high-bom kinsman came 

And bore her away fhim me. 
To shut her up in a sepulchre 

In this kingdom by the 



The ang^els, not half so happy in heaven. 

Went envying her and me — 
Yes I— that was the reason (as all men know. 

In this kingdom by the sea) 
That the wind came out of the cloud by night, * 

Cliilling and killing my Annabel Lee. 

But our love it was stronger by far tlian the lovo 

Of those who were older than we— 

Of many far wiser tlian we — 
And ueitlior the angt>l8 in heaven above, 

Xor the demons down imdcr the sea. 
Can ever dissever my soul trova. the soul 

Of the bsautiftil Annabel Lee : 

For the moon never besims, without bringing me dream» 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee ; 
And tho stars never rise, but I feel the bright eyes 

Of the beautifVil Annabel Lee ; 
And so, all the night-tide, I lie down by the side 
Of my darling — my darling— my life and my bride. 

In the sepulchre there by the s^ 

In her tomb by the sounding sea. 



AVELINE. 



BY WILLIAM EOSS WALLACE. 



-Tlie simny eyes of tho maiden fair 



Give answer better than voice or pen 
That as he loves he is loved again." 



C. C. Leeds. 



Love mo dearly, love me dearly, with your heart and with 

your eyes ; 
Whisper all your sweet emotions^ as they gushing, blushing 

rise; 
Throw your soft, white arms about me ; 
Say you caxmot live without me : 
Say, you are my Aveline ; say, that you are only mine. 
That you cannot live without me^ young and rosy Avellne I 

Love me dearly, dearly, dearly : speak your love-words silver- 

clearly, 
80 I may not doubt thus early of your fondness, of your 

truth. 
Press, oh ! press your throbbing bosom closely, warmly to 

my own : 
Fix your kindlod eyes on mine — say you live for me alone, 
While I fix my eyes on thine, 
Io7ely, trustiug, artless, plighted; plighted, rosy Aveline ! 



Love me dearly; love me dearly: radiant dawn upon my 

gloom : 
Ravish mo with Beauty's bloom : — 
Tell me " Lifo lias yet a gloiy : 'tis not all on idle story !'* 
As a gladdened vale iu uoonlight; as a weary lake in 

moonlight^ 
Let me on thy love recline : 

Show me life has yet a splendor in my tender Aveline. 
Love mo dearly, dearly, dearly, with your heart and with 

your eyes : 
Whisper all yomr sweet emotions as they guslung, blushing 

rise; 
Throw your soft white arms around me ; say you liud not till 

you found me— 
Say it^ say it, Aveline ! whisper you arc only mine ; 
That you cannot live without me, as you throw your arms 

about me. 
That you cannot live without me, ortiesS) i*08y Aveline 1 

P 



OBERON'S ANTICS; OB, THE OLD SOUTHWARK WEDDING. 



BT JAMES 8. WALLACE. 



" Whore the bee sucks there lurk I, 
In a cowslip's bed I lie. 
Merrily, merrily, do I lire now. 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough." 

Tempsst. 

' ' Leom ATO. Come, Friar Francis, be brief— only to the plain form of marriage. 

' ' Fbiab. Lady, you come hither to marry T 

"Hero. I do. 

*' Frxab. If either of you know any inward imi)edlment why you should not be coi^oined, I charge you on 

your souls to utter it 
' • Claudio. Know you any, Hero ? 
' ' Hbso. None, my lord. " 



In the year 16 — , and towards the close of 
the seventeenth century, the island now seen 
down the vista of the principal streets of Phila- 
delphia, as it reposes, like an emerald, on the 
placid waters of the Delaware, rejoicing in the 
name .of " Smith's Island," was the seat of the 
court of Oberon, king of the Fairies. A pro- 
visional seat, merely, however, — for the fairy- 
king was too much attached to his native land 
ever to leave it, except on a royal excursion, 
induced by curiosity to see the wonders of the 
New World. It was the early spring-time of the 
year, about the middle of the third month, or 
May, for the first General Assembly had enacted 
that the year should commence with March, and 
that the months should not be called by their 
"heathen names, as vulgarly used." The sea- 
son had just burat out in all its vernal sweetness ; 
the redbreast was chirping, and the mocking- 
bird warbling from every bush and tree by day, 
while during the night each fiiy and fairy led 
the mazy dance in tripling circlets o'er the 
grassy knoll, the catydid and whippoorwill 
acting as musicians to the band. 

While thus the younger sprites were dis- 
porting, those who by seniority or natural 
disposition were more gravely disposed, sat each 
beneath his dewy floweret, or perched upon 
some mushroom throne, conversed on the politics 
of the Proprietary, William Penn ; the death of 
Charles II.; the accession of James IL, just 
proclaimed; the propriety of the "anchor" as 
the new seal just adopted for Philadelphia ; on 
philosophy, scandal, and the newest fashion, as 
taste or inclination dictated. 

It was on the night of the twelfth of May, if 
our annalist does not mislead us— old style, of 
course — ^that Oberon gave a splendid barbecue 
to his entire court, serving up two whole grass- 
hoppers, it being the birth-night of his fairy- 
queen, Titania. In vain could the pen, even 
tnough wielded by Cottondown himself, the 
historian above alluded to, — ^which was formed 
of the feathery down of the tiniest humming- 
bird, and dipped in the juice of the violet, fer- 
mented in the Deams of the full moon, and which 
described its tracery on vellum prepared from 



the honey-bag of the bee — ^in vain, I say, could 
even such a pen do justice to the charms of the 
queen Titania, so soft, so pure, so tender ! 

Seated by the side of Oberon, on their con- 
nubial throne of amethystine quartz, with pillars 
of the purest limpid crystal, they appeared like 
the twin stars of Lieda, peering through the lam- 
bent milk-white clouds. The queen wore upon 
her brow the golden spanglet which had4>een 

Presented as a marriage gift by her parents, 
lirth and the Moonbeam ; over which flowed in 
a mist-like veil the irised film of a butterfly's 
wing ; while sparkling like fire-flies through its 
folds, were seen the precious family gaaas, — ^tears 
of joy and dew-drops, flashing like diamonds, and 
forming the proudest brilliants of her diadem. 
A robe composed of the slightest laminse of the 
rose-leaf, and embroidered with the green moss 
of its own simple but beautiful veffetation, flow- 
ing from her shoulders, was fiistened by a clasplet 
of amber, distilled from the tears of happy love. 
The rest of her dress was composed of the topaz- 
coloured product of the silk cocoon, cinctured 
with a ray of jmrest starlight, and flowing as 
free and graceful as the kiss of the night-breeze 
over the waving grass, which frolicked and 
chased in successive riplets, buoyant as the 
spirite of infancy. 

" Bring me," cried Oberon, " bring me to drink 
of the new-bom dew, which spi-ings to life on 
this the natal niffht of our fair Titania ! Fill ! 
fill the neck of tne harebell to the brim ! Fill 
one, fill all ! Oberon now drinks to his Queen, 
the fair Titania !" 

Sweetly wild and soothingly bland, was the 
blast which broke fix)m the faiiy band, and 
floated down the placid waters of the Delaware, 
or was borne away over the distant hill, like the 
last sti*ain of the ^olian harp. Horns of the 
periwinkle, drums of the beech-nut, covered with 
Dees' vellum, trumpets of the neck of every 
coloured flower, Pandean flutes, arranged from 
the smallest grass blades, cymbals of golden 
spangles, and glad soft voices, mellifluous as a 
maiden's si^h, each lent its aid to crown the 
pledge of Oberon. 

" By the moonbeam in which we revel," cried 
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OberoD, springing to liis feet, while his eye shot 
meteoric fires of delight, and glistened like 
dew: — By the moonbeam, &y and fuiy, we 
thank tou ! Proud is the monarch who com" 
mands his people's love, and proud is Oberon to 
hear a peal of nearta and hands like this ! Now 
break we up our formal court! Until mom, 
each one be master of his own employments. 
Ourself will leave the toils of the state, and be 
as one amongst you till the first harbinger of 
dawn wains all of fiiijry form that mortal^ pol- 
luting infiuenoes are again asc^idant." 

Another floorish, loud and lon^^, proclaimed 
the breaking up of the court pUrunre ; and now 
the featly dance was resumed. Now joy and 
pleasore maddened every votary, and that fiiiry 
glade buzzed with the hum of countless thou- 
sands, who beat the earth in cadence to the 
enlivening musio-strains. Oberon himself was 
gayest of the gay; and as he quaffed dew-cup 
after dew-cup, in gallant homage to each fiury 
beauty, their effects began to be not slightly 
visible. 'At last he met his henchman, Puck, 
whom he had not seen before in the presence. 

''Ah, madsome fav !" cried the king, seizing 
his hand, ''where nast thou beeni — ^any new 
sport on foot? — ^what frolic next ?*' 

The historian Oottondown intimates that Puck 
was the Bochest(»r to our &iry Charles; this, 
however, mi|rht have been a scandal of the hour. 
We doubt it much, and are of opinion that 
Oberon needed no stimulant to the madness of 
his whims. 

"No sport, but treason, sire,'* answered Puck. 
"I have been listening to the conversation of 
two lovers, who inhabit this new-founded city 
of Penn, in the Southwai'k quarter. I was 
couched upon the mantel, in the form of a moth, 
when I heard the male mortal say to his mistress, 
'My fairy queen! Titania's self could not be 
thought more sweet, more beautiful than thou.' " 

"Ah, haf* thundered Oberon, "the beauty of 
our queen despised, and basely compareci to 
things of grosser earth ! We shall see ! — by the 
moonbeam we shall see ! Two ni^ts of misery 
shall they pass to propitiate her. .Fuck, lend me 
thine ear." Oberon whispered to the &y. " See 
it done, and await my coming on the hill near 
that church which I especially love, as its every 
stone speaks to me of merry England, the fairies' 
home. Away !" 

Puck vanished, and Oberon soon found an 
opportunity of stealing away from the jealous 
glances of Titania, who somewhat inclined to 
the scandal concerning poor Puck, and had 
observed the whispered conversation with no 
pleasurable feelings. 

The amiable lovers who had committed this 
high treason against the beauty of our fairv 
queen were Hugh Lambert and Jenny Powell. 
Thia was their nuptial night; the Swedes' 
Choreh was already crowded with smiling 
fneads, who awaited but the arrival of the bride 
and groom, and it was the ardour of the happy 
Hugh, when Jenny ent^vd the room, arrayed 
for the cerem<my in purest white, which led to 
his expression — 

''My fairy queen ! litania's self could not be 
thought more sweet, more beautiful than thou !" 



"Nay, Hugh, you flatter," was the reply, "and 
that you know I dislike. She who would be- 
lieve your nonsense would be as senseless as that 
foolish moth, whidi even now flies from the 
mantel-piece towards the candle— pleased with 
the glare which destroys. Ah, no ; my com- 
parison faila ; for see, this insect has been more 
wary, and now escapes from the open window." 

Poor Jenny I had you known who that moth 
was, — had you known how much mischief so 
small an atomy could achieve, — ^your spirita 
would not have oeen so gladsome^ or your laugh 
so light ! 

But it Lb time for church. Off they started — ' 
bride and groom, bridesmaid and groomsmen, 
fiithers and mother»-aU gay in anticipation, and 
aU happy in reality. 

They entered the building, then a proud and 
noble edifice, the pride of the early settlers, now, 
by comparison, so lowl^, humble, and modest, 
but deriving so much impressiveaess from its 
time-eaten rafters, and its holy memories of the 
past. They still stand — those walls, which two 
centuries since echoed to the words of exhor- 
tation, or the choral strain of praise — carefully 
preserved, as a holy relic, in all their sanctity, 
and above all, invested with that solemn, mys- 
terious, and inexplicable feeling which seems to 
bespeak the omnipresence of Him to whose glory 
it was erected, and which proclaims that though 

" The cloud-cq>p'd towen» the gorgeous palaoes, 
The solemn temple, the great globe itaeU; 
Tea, all which it inherit, shall diasolve," 

still His power remains unshaken — His throne 
is etemaL 

The venerable pastor had opened his book, 
and the impressive question had been asked, if 
any one knew any " just cause or impediment 
why Hugh Lambert and Jenny Powell shoidd 
not be," &c., &c., when the loud trampling of 
horses broke in upon the stillness which the 
pause of the divine nad created. Two strangers 
dashed famously up to the door ; the foremost 
dismounted, and throwing his rein to his com- 
panion, stalked into the chui*ch. 

" I forbid the banns ! " exclaimed he. 

All stood aghast. 

The venerable priest first broke the silence. 

" What let or hindrance can you name, eour- 
teous stranger, to our solemnity 1" 

" One as strong as thine own craft can make— 
a previous marriage ! " 

All was confusion and uproar attending this 
appalling annunciation. The stranger returned 
to nis companion, whom he assLsted to dismount, 
and removing the cloaks in which they both 
travelled, showed to the bridal party the figures 
of a gentleman and lady, richly attired, and of 
noble and commanding presence. 

"This is the injurea fair one," resumed he, 
" to whom Hugh Lambert is wedded ; she whom 
he would desert ; she who comes not to claim 
but to expose him ! " 

" Do I dream ! " cried Lambert, at length 
recovering himself ; " am I really married, or is 
this some infamous impostor, who takes this 
mode to jeer at me, and gain an acquaintance 
with my friends ?" 
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"By the moonbeam when it is brightest!" 
exclaimed the disguised Oberon — for it was he, 
**they are as truly wedded as I am a mortal. 
If the assurance of this lady is not sufiicient, by 
* to-moiTOw's noon I will bring proof more than 
enough. Till then, farewell to all. I leave the 
lady with you as my hostage." 

As he turned to depart a breeze fanned 
through the doors and windows of the church, 
and in an instant every light was extinguished. 
Had the owl's perfection of vision been given to 
any of that company, in that dark scramble, he 
might have seen the form of the strange lady 
change like lightning into that of our old friend 
Puck, and Oberon assume his spirit-like ap- 
pearance. He might have seen them, in the 
madness of a fairy frolic, rush into the bustling 
crowd, tickling the bald pate of the attorney, or 
rubbing their tiny finffera under the nose of the 
physician, till the waUs re-echoed to his sneezes. 
He might have seen the apothecary's wig and 
the spinster's cap change places. The great 
Proprietary, Perm himself who had honoured 
the nuptials with his presence, seized Dinah, the 
black, m the first moment of panic ; Hugh Lam- 
bert clasped one of the bridesmaids to his 
heart for protection, mistaking her for his bride, 
while Jenny rushed to the clergyman's arms, 
calling him "her dearest Hugh." He might 
have seen bachelore' coat-t^iils and maidens' 
gown skirts pinned together, and interchanges 
of bonnets, hats, caps, and shawls innumerable. 
But when at length a light was brought, nothing 
was to be seen of the strangers. 

Many were now anxious that the ceremony 
should proceed, but the good priest would not 
listen to such a proposition. The noon of the 
next day was to decide the mystery, and, there- 
fore, the wedding could not, at any rate, take 
place until the next evening. 

The strangers did not appear at the parsonage 
the next day; much speculation was excited, 
many surmises ventured, and at last it was 
decided, in tall conclave of town gossips, that 
either the marrying parties were bewitched, or 
else the whole was some prank of a mad-brained 
wag, on whom all the mischief of the day was 
fathered. At any rate, it was determined that 
the interrupted nuptials should be consecrated 
that night. Beinvitations were issued, dresses 
refitted, wigs recurled, hair refrizzed, the bells 
re-rung, and all again rejoiced. 

Night came on, or, to be more poetical, day 
waned ; Phosbus drove his jaded steeds to their 
western stables to be foddered <br the next day, 
and night's black curtain was again hung around 
this mundane sphere. 

The same party was assembled in the same 
church for the same purpose ; the same question 
which had been so fearfully interrupted and 
answered on the preceding eve was repeated, 
and the banns were not forbid ! The ceremony 
went on. Happiness, joy, rapture, glimpses of 
paradise, and all the et ceteras of married felicity, 
were rushing over the senses of Hugh and Jenny 
when the minister arrived at the connecting link 
in the chain. 

"Wilt thou, Hugh Lambert, take this woman 
for thy lawful wife 1" 



He paused for a reply — ^none was uttered — ^lie 
asked again. Hugh's eyes were fixed on the^ 
chancel, and instantly both he and his bride 
broke out into a loud and increasing laugh. The 
infection spread, and as one after the otlier 
joined the chorus, such a din of cachinnation 
arose, as if " confdsion, worse confounded " had 
been the order of the night. Every limb was 
convulsed, every face contorted ; some were 
grovelling on the floor, some leaning against the 
walls breathless, and others holding their sides 
to prevent their ribs from bursting their con- 
finement of flesh. Still each eye was directed to 
the chancel, and there, perched on one leg, and 
holding the other behind his neck, was per- 
ceptible to each the puny, irresistible form of our 
henchman Puck. To look, and not to laugh, 
was beyond mortal power, for so various were 
his grimaces, his attitudes, and his monkey-like 
friskings, that old and young, grave and gay, 
were alike carried headlong down the tide of 
mirth. At length Puck began to move towards 
the front of the church, and as he approached 
each one was irresistibly compelled to back out ; 
and when he arrived at the door, the laughing 
crew had entirely deserted it ; the flight was 
complete — each one, as he reached the open air, 
turned, as if under a spell, and fled to his re- 
spective domicile, there to sleep and dream over 
tne strange events of the last tw^o nights. 

On the lawn, behind the church, Oberon and 
Puck had their laugh in turn, and the fairy kinir, 
whose spleen had vanished in the eagerness witli 
which he pursued his joke, said to his companion : — 

" Now, my trusty sprite, thou shalt drink 
brook-deep of dews to-night. Featly hast thov. 
performed thy work, and the two nights of 
misery are passed. Bide on the moonbeam to 
each brain within the village, confiise each mind, 
and let the events of the last two nights be re- 
membered but as a dream by till ! " 

Away flew Puck. The next night Hugh Lam- 
bert and Jenny Powell were married. A curious 
coincidence had taken place in their dreams ; so 
vivid were their impressions, that to their dying 
hours neither could divest themselves of the be- 
lief that they were allied to reality. What added 
to the perplexity of Jenny, in particular, was, 
that on ber wedding morning, a rinfl^ of exquisite 
workmanship and great value was found on her 
finger. Had Hugh placed it there 1 He denied 
it ; but young wedded folks do such odd out-of- 
the-way things. 

It was Titania's gift — ^the g^ft of her gratified 
vanity when she heard that a slight passed upon 
her charms had excited Oberon's ire — ^the gift of 
peace and contentment. Nor was the fay king 
forgetful of his prot^gi. Many a time in after 
vears was Puck sent with a midnight gift to his 
fine farm ; the host of fairies scattered fruitful 
dews at night, watched over the kine, kept the 
adders from the hens' nests, and so acquitt^ 
themselves that Hugh Lambert and his wife 
were the pride as they were the guardian angels 
of old Southwark. The wealth which they 
amassed has descended to their children's chil- 
dren, aDd there are now in the distaict man^ 
who claim descent from the couple who were the 
objects of Oberon's mad frolic. 



SLY PEEPS INTO THE HEART FEMININE. 



BT GRACE GREEK WOOD* 



It is one of my beliefs, that eveiy tolerably 
pretty maiden, (present company excepted,) who 
has arriyed at the age of twenty years and 
n])ward8, has known something like a disap- 
pointment of the heart. Once on a time, not 
long agone, this being the subject of my medita- 
tions, a luminous thought suddenly flashed across 
my mind. Would it not be curious and highly 
interesting to compare the feeling and action of 
dissimilar characters, under this most trying of all 
trials? The more I dwelt on this fascinating 
£mcy, the more irresistible it became, till, seizing 
my " grey goose quill," I addressed a sort of 
circular to those young daughters of Eve, whom 
Providence has blessed, or tempted, with 
a pretty face, and I have honoured with my 
friendship, entreating them, in the most honied 
terms, to send me a leaf fron^ their "heart-book ;" 
to tell me truthfully, if on the young rose of their 
life had fallen the early frost of an unhappy 
affection. Some, proud or prudent, or, it may 
be, a little too heartsorCy deigned no reply, or 
flatly refused to give me any information on the 
delicate subject. But, as I was not then sus- 
j>ected of" taking notes," four nice, sensible girls 
wrote satisfactory letters. 

The first is from a tall, statuesque blonde, who 
once spent a vacation with me ; at which time I 
managed to get nearer her heart than I flmcy it 
would be easy for one to do now, willing as 
she is in the voi'tex of fashionable life. 

"Dear Grace, — 1 never write letters. I 
have no time. Yet I cannot forget larig syne^ 
and to-day shall deprive myself of my usual 
fietta, in order to comply with your strange 
request. What odd impulse could have prompted 
it ? Oh, Grace, prenezrgarde, or you will become 
decidedly otUre, 

"I did, indeed, once know something of an 
unhappy affaire au coeur: but I have forgotten 
nearly all about it now, ^t is so long since — ^more 
than six months. I remember that Edward 

C was enunently handsome and elegant 

in appearance.. I really could not love a plain, 
nnpoBshed man. He was a genius — a poet. 
Ah, ma chere amte^ the sons of Apollo do indeed 
know 

* The sweet and gentle prlmroee-way 
To woman's fond, devoted heart.* 

" For <«ce in my life I was impulsive and in- 
eonsiderate. I had scarce known him a week 
before, yielding to his impassioned entreaties, I 
pledjzed him my hand. I know I was rash ; but 
oh, Qrace, he wooed so beautifully ! You know 
I am an orphan, and the reputed heiress of my 
unde HLenry. I myself undertook to break the 
matter «f our engagement to him. To my sur- 
prise tad consternation, he flew into a fearful 
panion, and swore, by the eternal heavens, he 
would never give his consent to my wedding a 
penuiJess poet; and that, if I married without 



it, every shilling of his property should go to my 
cousin Caroline ; a girl you know to be shock- 
ingly destitute of all refinement, as well as quite 
plain. Tears and prayers were alike vain ; and, 
Grace, was it not terrible to think of resigning 
all those pleasures and luxuries to which I have 
been so long accustomed ? for Edward's income 
was quite limited. I had an interview with him, 
however, and told him of my uncle's decision ; 
adding that I feared I should make but a sorry 
poor man's wife ; but if he iimited^ I would 
resign society, and my elegant home, for love 
and a cottage with him. The generous fellow 
would hear nothing of the kind, but imme* 
diately restored to me my liberty. Yet, erUre 
noiMf I sometimes fancy other considerations 
than those of self-sacrificing affection influenced 
my poet-lover. Poets are not so sadly destitute 
of good sense and worldly wisdom as some 
people would have us believe. 

" I will not deny that I had for some time a 
dispirited manner and colorless cheek, and ac- 

?uired a perfect passion for the poetry of L. E. L. 
n August, uncle took me to &kratoga. I am 
not romantic — I never pretended to much senti- 
mentality ; so I will frankly acknowledge that 
the novel pleasures of that gay watering-place 
drove the shadow of my ill-fated love from mv 
life ; at least I had no time to think of it^ which 
was all the same. Yet, somehow, your letter 
made me feel — not happy, I was restless and 
diMraite ; finally sat down to play a son^, the 
words of which are Edward's ; and sung with a 
voice shockingly tremulous. This song was sent 
me just after our parting ; I will give it you. 

* No passionless creature of duty* 

No child of caprlidous delay, 
Our love, like the goddess of beauty. 

Sprang into warm life in a day ! 
Around us her magic spells flingincr. 

She smiled as she saw we adored ; 
And then, in a burst of wild singing, 

Her soul's thrilling raptures outpoured. 

* Ah, soon changed that song, bom in heaven. 

To farewells and passionate sighs ; 
For a mist, like the shadow of evoi, 

Osme over her violet eyes : 
With Hope's golden sunshine around her. 

On Joy's ooucfa of roses half>blown, 
Fale^ cold as a snow-wreath, vre found hor-« 

Her glowing young spirit had flown !' 

^ When I finished, something glistened on the 
keys — ^tears! I had been unconsciously weep- 
ing. Adieu. "Ellen R" 

The second letter was from one who, in our 
school, went by the name of " The little nun.** 
^e once nursea me through an illness^ and is 
really a very good girl ; b^des being as pretty 
as one's idea of the saintly Isabella. 
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"My DEAR Friend, — I was somewhat sur- 
prised by the singular subject of your letter. I 
trust you have no fiivolous object in view in the 
request you make ; and if the history of my 
trials can benefit you, I ought not, in Christian 
duty, to withhold it. 

*^ I once gave my aiSections too much to a frail 
and erring child of dust. I have now, I humbly 
believe, turned firom my idol, though not with- 
out hard wrestlings with my stubborn, sinful 

nature. If you had known Charles "W , 

you would scarce wonder at my partiality ; for 
he was a most exemplary young man. He was 
blessed with great worldly possessions ; but I 
know you wUl not imagine this circumstance 
had any weight with me. We were distant 
relatives, and had inclined much toward one 
another from our childhood. "When I left school, 
he had just graduated at Harvard, and we were 
to be married in the next spring. But, oh, how 
mm are our hopes, how transitory our joys, in 
this * vale of tears !' During the winter, much 
interest was felt on religious subjects in our 
section, and I had several conversations with 
Charles on doctrinal points. He was strictly 
moral in his life, regular in his attention to the 
forms of reli^on, always accompan3ring me to sit 
under the spiritual teachings of our good pastor ; 
but, my dear frieiid, I discovered he was an 
errorist, that he was tinctured with Socinianism! 
I labored with him, but it was of no avail ; he 
almost impiously declared that his heterodox 
principles were a part of his soul, and could only 
perish with it. I then told him, * more in sor- 
row than in anger,* that I never could ally my- 
self to a virtuiJ enemy of the church into whose 
bosom I had been received ; and requested him 
to release me from my engagement, which he 
did. In this I endeavoured to do nothing rashly. 
I took, from the first, the advice of my worthy 
pastor, who solemnly assured me that I should 
endanger my own spiritual welfare by being 
united to an unbeliever. I regret to say, (for it 
shows the fallibility of poor human nature,) I 
have reason to fear that this pious counsel was 
not altogether disinterested ; for Charles had 
scarcely ceased visiting at our house, before I 
was smrprised by an offer of marriage from our 
pastor himself. I was compelled to decline the 
honor, as I felt (]uite unequal to the cares and 
high responsibilities which await the companion 

of a watchman in Zion, especially as Mr. 

was the Either of daughters older than myself, 
and of four or five young boys, who, I am sorry 
to say, were not so well governed as the chil- 
dren of clergymen should be. 

^'I heard that Charles suffered mudi after our 
separation ; and I for masiy weeks ky on a 
00^ of pkin and languish^ Whe/ I re- 
covered, alas ! I still murmurea at my lot. In 
the woids of the hymn— 

' Tbe fondneM of a creature's love, 
How strong it strikfis the sense I 

Thither the mrm aflbotioos mdve— 
Nor osn we call them thoioe.' 

^ Soon after, I received a call to go on a misskm 
to the Tuscaroras. which, hoping it would restore 
my peace of mina, I gratefully accepted. I was 



absent a year, and returning home on a visit^ 
was filled with amazement to find Charles 
W married to our minister's oldest daugh- 
ter ! It must be that his heretical sentiments 
were not of so dangerous a character as we sup- 
posed. I cannot believe an orthodox clergyman 
would let wealth have any weight in such a 
matter. 

^ Ah, my friend, I thought I had given hin^ 
up ; but Heaven only knows our inmost hearts. 
And sometimes a painful thought crosses my mind 
that I may have erred, unintentionally, through 
zeal without knowledge. Yet my path seemed 
made plain before me — ^I seemed led. Provi- 
dence overrules all things; and had a life of 
domestic happiness been mine, I might have been 
deaf to the calls of ' the heathen in his blind- 
ness.' I humbly trust that some benighted 
diildren of the forest may yet bless the hour^ 
when I broke the sweetest of human ties, and 
let my soul, 

* On wings sublime. 
Rise from the vanities of time.' 

** Your unworthy friend, ** Mar-tha." 

The third letter was from one already sli^tly 
known to the reader, Kate Ridimond. Kiite 
and I were predestinated friends ; we are twin- 
hearted : 

We catch the light of loving joy. 

Each from the other's lace, 
As our souls go waltxing on through life. 

In close and glad embrace. 

Kate's character is little understood; many 
give it credit for no more than the careless- 
gaiety which is its distinguishing traits Mj 
joyous friend heartily detests all cant ; and there 
is a sort of sentimental cant going, as distasteful 
as any other. Many persons display their feel- 
ings, as the nouveau^ rick&t, their jewels, con- 
spicuously at all times and on all occasions. Kate 
errs, perhaps, in the opposite extreme ; but those 
who know her wel^ know her to be ric3i in deep 
and- fervid feeling. 

" Wht, Grace, what has possessed you to anply 
to me, like a Methodist class-leader, with a 
* Come, sister, tell your experience V 

"Your letter has lain too long unanswered. 
Shall I say why ? It caused me to commit a 
folly of which I am seldom guilty, that of look- 
ing back tearfiilly to the past. I was resolved 
I would not reply in the tit of low spiritB your 
letter caused me ; for it is one of my hxed mond 
principles, never to let my little blue devils go 
a visiting. 

^'^I 1^ a lover onoe,' as Mrs. Stgoimiey 
says, a lov^r par excellence. It is a remarkable' 
fiust, that he was in every thing my cpposite ; 
sentimental, gloomy, and izdsa&thropic. We 
were'nt bom for each other, were we 1 I think 
it speaks well for my fi^edom from seb^love, 
that I admired him most when most unlike me^ 
Yet I would frequently dispute with him, all in 
jest, little dreaming lahat I was trifling aiway 
that love dear to me as my own ezisteBoe. You 
have seen him Graoe — AweH, so I'll not waste 
words on a description, but hasten to the grand 
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catastropke. One day he was reading to me 
some of thoae portions . of ' Childe Harold/ 
which alternately causes one to turn up one's 
nose and grind one's teeth at one's fellow- 
mortals. I saw with pain that the cold serpent 
of misanthropy was coding too closely around his 
heart ; and playfully catching the book from his 
hand, placed in its stead a volume of Hood, 
entreating him to read me 'Miss Kilmanaegg, 
and her Golden Leg/ as something vastly more 
amusing, and inculcating a decidedly better 
morali^. Ah ! then followed a scene highly 
dramatic. My knight arose, with a cloud lower- 
ing on his brow, and lightning flashing in his eye. 
There is a taste of the heroics ; now I must be 
serious, for so I fdt^ I assure you, when he thus 
addressed me : * Miss Bichmond, this one act of 
your's, if othtrs of the same nature were wanting, 
would convince me that there is not, can never 
be any degree of sympathy between us. I regret 
to say, that I believe a heart so thoughtless and 
frivolous as yours, to be utterly incapable of 
love. / have long foreseen our parting ; 'twere 
best it were no longer delayed.' Grace, I loved 
him ; but this was insolence^ and so I neither 
£unted nor wept, but rose, and making a most 
charming curtsy, thanked h\vn for thus antici- 
pating me in a disagreeable duty — ^that of making 
a similar announcement to him. He was strucK 
dumb, and left immediately. I held the foun- 
tains of my eyes * till he was out of sight,' then 
closed the blinds, locked the door, threw myself 
on the S0&, and abandoned myself to a luxu- 
riously long fit of weeping. But grief for the 
loss of a love so selfish and fickle was, I well 
knew, without any one's preaching, unworthy of 
a high-spirited woman. I resolved to fling it to 
the winds. I read, I studied, I danced, and on 
my * gallant grey,' I galloped it oft'. 

" Though for a time the wide world seemed 
' one glorious lie,' I never could get up a feeling 
of hatred toward one I had once loved. Serpents 
hiss and scorpions sting, when they are crushed ; 
but the grape poura forth the generous wine, 
and the nower sends up its perfume. I concluded 
it was altogether more poetical to resemble the 
latter, besides being better Christianity. After 
all, I suppose I have suffered no more than many 
pretty maidens have endured, both before and 
since ^neas ^ cut a Dido.' 

** I am happy to be able to inform you, because 
I think it will give you a slightly nudicious, but 
most womanly pleasure, that I had scarcely be- 
come reconciled to this good old world of ours, 
and began to feel friendly to its odd sort of 
inhabitants, before my false knight returned 
sorrowing. But the freed bird would not be 
lured back to its cage ; it was ' off, off, and 
away!' "Thine, "Kate." 

To the writer of the fourth letter was often 
given the sobriquet of "Juno." But her own 
good Christian name was more expressive. 
Sarah signifies princess, and a more princess- 
like creature than Sarah Norris I have never yet 
known. She was possessed of the most loveable 
qualities, however ; of sympathies warm and 
outgushing; of affections pure, deep, and de- 
voted ; of all the unwritten poetry of a true 



woman's nature. Yet one would have to know 
her intimately before her full character unrolled 
itself. Very few were ever admitted into her 
spirit's "holy of holies." Strict domestic dis- 
cipline, and severe early afflictions, had given 
her a wonderful power over feelings naturally 
fflowing and impulsive ; so that to the multitude 
her heart was a sealed book. Her beauty was 
rare and undeniable; she mingled much in society, 
and had manv admirers, yet she was full twenty- 
two before she ever allowed herself to be really 
and earnestly in love. The world called her 
unimpressible, heartless, and exacting; and some 
worshipped her for her very coldness and queen- 
liness. But she hiew herself. She would never 
love, until, ceasing to play statue, bending &om 
the pedestal of her pride, and glowing with the 
life of the divine sentiment, she could flhig her- 
self, all laughing and weeping, into arms ex- 
tended to fold, in protecting tenderness, around 
the woman, in all her weakness and dependence. 

The favored mortal at last appeared. Frank 
L. in person was just what one calls "a splendid 
fellow." It is praise enough to say that, in 
iutellect and heai't, I believed him worthy of my 
peerless friend. 

In society Sarah remained the same ; but to 
those who came within the charmed circle of her 
affections she was indeed changed. As we 
sometimes see a rose, which, at first view^, ap- 
pears perfectly white, but on whose inner leaves 
we may perceive a faint blush, so exquisitely 
delicate, we can almost fancy that it was callea 
forth by the enamoured song of the nightingale ; 
so love impai*ted to her pure being a new and 
tender beauty, that the world, which looked 
only to words and manner, the outer leaves of 
her life, knew not of. 

"When I left her native city, the death of her 
father had deferred her marriage indefinitely ; 
but when I wrote her my letter of inquiry, I had 
little idea that she would have anything to tell 
of disappointed affection. After a few expres- 
sions of surprise at my unusual request, her 
reply ran thus : 

" I WILL tell you a plain, sad story, Grace. It 
has grown strangely ^miliar to me ; the time 
has passed when eveiy word would have oozed 
from my heart like a blood-drop. After you 
left^ Fnmk's uncle and benefactor offered hyn a 
partnership. I rejoiced at his good fortune, 
little dreaming to what it would lead. This 
uncle is the wealthiest merchant in our city, and 
the father of one fair daughter. Fi'ank's visits 
to me grew gradually less frequent, and he often 
seemed absent and gloomy. I heard that he 
was almost always at his uncle's, by his cousin 
Lucy's side. She, an exquisitely beautiful girl, 
was thought in a decline, and the report was, 
that she, was to spend the winter in Florida, but 
before leaving the north was to be married, and 
— to Frank, As my own engagement was known 
but to my nearest friends, I was constantly 
hearing things which, though I could not believe, 
annoyed, and at last distressed me. I finally 
asked a full explanation of Frank. He blushed, 
looked deeply concerned, but said he could not 
give it me. I then requested him to discontinue 
his visits to Lucy, /or the sake of mtf love. He 
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mildly but steadily refused. I oould not share 
a divided heart ; I spoke proud, perhaps harsh 
words, and we parted. 

'' I next heard that Frank resided entirely at 
his uncle's, that Lucy was declining fast, and 
that the marriaee would take place immediately ; 
but this mornmg the papers announce tne 
death of Miss Lucy M. She died suddenly. I 
pity Frank from my souL I more than pity, — ^I 
forgive him. 

** To you I wiU confess, what none ever sus- 
pected, that for many weeks I bore about a spirit 
lonely and desolate — a heart in which was closely 
shut a grief wild and passionate. But now, 
though scarce two months have passed, I am 
calm and strong. I am resolved to be worthy 
of myBelf. Henceforth I will diffuse and expand 
my affections. I will not adore individuals ; I 
will love the world. I will not that my woman's 
sympathies shall be the fountain, springing up, 
and gushing out, and pouring itself away in the 
little luxuriant garden of a single love ; rather 
the dew, falling slowly, silently, yet refreshingly, 
on the worn, and thirsty, and waste places of life. 

" Oct. 30. — Away with such forcea philosophy, 
and back again to nature, and to woman ! To 
nature, whose free impulses mock at the power 
of the strongest resolves ; to woman, for whom 
the love of one truthftil, manly heart is a world, 
— a universe ! Grace, I have seen him — seen 
Frank ! I know him now ; how could I ever 
doubt him ! He loved Lucy as a cousin, but she 
— ^iet me whisper it to you, Grace, for she is in 
her grave now — loved him not as a cousin. Pure, 
gentle girl, I bless her memory for it ! Ever 
since her mother died, she has been fading and 
passing away. Her father surprised her one 
day in tears before a picture of Frank ; and she 



hid her young face in his bosom, and told him of 
her love, and of her CTief. The idolizing father 
revealed all to Frank, and entreated him, that 
if he could not love, once in a while to see his 
dying daughter. The poor girl was almost 
heartbroken when she neard that her unob- 
trusive affection had been made known to its 
object, and in the most touching anguish, prayed 
Frank to reveal it to no human bemg until she 
was dead. He promised ; how could he do 
otherwise ? Heaven bless him ! He did more ; 
he soothed her ; comforted her ; read the Book of 
Life beside the bed of Death ; he wearied not, 
forsook her not, till, on her father's breast, and 
with her hand clasped in his, she slept, and awoke 
no more. 

" Grace, you will honor, yes, love my Frank, 
who had courage to be distrusted, almost despised, 
by the woman he loved ; to suffer for a while a 
shadow to rest on his name, in her estimation, 
rather than lay another grief on an old man's 
breaking heart, or bring a painful blush to the 
cheek of a dying girl. 

" Do you ask if I am happy now 1 I scarce 
know how to answer. When first I knew that 
this love was restored to me from the dead, my 
winged thoughts went floating in an atmosphere 
of intense and exulting enjoyment ; but now 
they seem sinking into a deep and delicious sad* 
ness, like butterflies drowning in wine. 

'^ I bid you good morning, and the wish has 
some meaning ; for the day without has all the 
matchless, dying beauty belonging alone to 
October. But ah ! the sunlight streaming 
through the casement, and resting like a loving 
blessing on my head, falls also on the new-made 
grave of poor Lucy, 

"Sarah." 



THY WILL BE DONE. 
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BEAitCHCR of Hearts ! — from mine erase 
All thoughts that should not be. 

And in Its deep recesses trace 
Hy gratitude to Thee ! 

Hearer of Pras-er I — oh guide aright 
Each word and deed of mine ; 

life's battle toach me how to fights 
And be the victory Thine. 



Giver of All I— for ereiy good 

In the Redeemer came : — 
For raiment, shelter, and for food, 

I thank Thee in His name. 

Father and Son and Holy Qhost I 
Thou glorioos Three in One ! 

Thou knowest best what I need most. 
And let Thy will be dona 



YOUTH AND BEAUTY IN THE EMBRACE OF DEATH. 



BT LTDIA H. SIGOURNKT. 



I BAW the beautiftd. Her stop was light, 
And bar heart Joyous. In her ear were sounds 
That flattery breathes to youth, and still her droams 
Were of the thornless rose, and soaring bird. 
And beee that have no sting. 

Again I came ; 
There was a shaded chamber, and a couch, 
miiere lay a marble brow. Pain had reduced 
The rounded form, and worn away the trace 
Of comeliness. The weepers stood around. 
But one was nearer still— a spectre— pale, 



Who clasped her in his aims. The hope^ whose root 
Is in this earthly soil, had fled away. 
And Fancy held no more her firost-work wz«aths 
Before that glazing eye. 

One eve, Imuaed 
O'er a new-sodded mound^the mouldering bed 
Of what was once so fair. Slow rode the moon 
'Uid gathering douds. And then, there came a voioe» 
In mournful cadence, to my listening soul : 
" All flesh is grass ; and all its goodliness 
Like the frail flold-flower." 



THE WHALE FISHERY ON THE BRAZIL COAST. 



BT HENRY U. KLATF. 



CHAPTER I. 
EARLT HISTORY OF THE FISHERY. 

Upon the shores of a small strait, which sepa- 
rates the fine island of Saint Catharine from 
the adjacent continent of South America, was to 
be found, in former days, the largest fishing 
station in the world. As the island lies directly 
in the track of our California-bound ships, it is 
probable that the adventurer to the land of gold, 
as he stretches his sea-legs upon the beach of San 
>iiguel, often pauses to contemplate the vast 
vaults, and mouldering remains of this once 
gigantic establishment. 

But before entering upon a description of these 
great works, it is necessary to give a short 
account of the early history of this Captaincy, 
the smallest and last settled on the coast. 

As late as the year 1654, more than a century 
and a half after the discovery of the continent, 
the island of Dos Patos, as it was then called, 
still remained in its primitive state. The town 
of the tribe, with its regular streets and com- 
fortable dwellings, its patches of mandioca and 
maize, and its ample Council-house, still stood 
untouched on a woody point of the isle ; the 
savage still hunted in the evergreen forests, 
which covered its hills and vales, or paddled the 
bark canoe, in search of his scaly prev, in the 
little sandy coves and salt-water creeks which 
indent the shores of the strait. The town was 
larger than might be supposed, and protected 
from assault ty a ring of deep pitfalls, so artfully 
concealed as only to be distinguished from the 
safe ground by certain marks known to its own 
denizens. It was also surrounded by a palisade 
wall of pointed stakes, having strong wooden 
gates, which were regularly closed and guarded 
at night. The Brazilian tribes, anthropophagi 
for the most part, were en^^ed in incessant 
wars with each other, rendermg these primeval 
defences absolutely indispensable to the safety 
of their settlement, which were often attacked 
and defended with the most inveterate fuiy, and 
if unhappily stormed, endured all the extremities 
of fire ana sword from the hands of the wild 
victors. 

Though the island was at this period claimed 
by Spain, and often visited bv her caravHas^ on 
their tedious and Ul-eonducted voyages to the La 
Plata, from various causes no permanent settle- 
ment was made. The slave-hunting expeditions 
of tJ^e Certanistas* of San Paulo, were almost 
invariably directed towards the vast, unexplored 
regions of the interior, and the auriferous streams 
of the Serra da Santa Catharina sunk into insig- 
nificance beside the astonishing wealth of the 
Minaes Gkraes. In the year referred to, the 



* Tbese were the leaders of the expeditions which peae- 
trsted into the unexplored reflfions, to make sIstss of the 
natively or in search or g^old mines. 



King of Portugal, to whom the island belonged 
by right of discovery, made a grant of it, under 
conditions insuring its settlement, to an adven- 
turous nobleman of his court. But this dis- 
tinguished settler, immediately upon his arrival 
in the channel, was slain on the deck of his own 
caravekiy by the captain of a piratical bark, 
which then infested the adjacent seas. His 
colony returned home, or became disi)ersed 
among the neighbouring settlements, and for 
many years afterwards no fui*ther attention was 
attracted to the place. The advances of the 
Padres de Companhia, as the Jesuit Fathers were 
called in Brazil, were but ill-received by the 
Indian chiefs of Dos Patos, and, though suc- 
ceeding years witnessed many arrivals, and 
some bloodshed and misery on the island, it was 
not until after the beginning of the eighteenth 
century that white settlers were found perm&- 
nently located on the coast. 

About the year 1712, the French carried on a 
considerable trade to the Spanish possessions in 
the South Seas, and were much in the habit of 
sailing into the Strait for supplies. The noithem 
part — for it was divided into two gi-cat bays, of 
nearly equal length, by an approximation of two 
opposite points — was sheltered by the high lands 
on all sides, and entirely free from obstructions, 
with a bottom of hard sand, gradually shoaling, 
forming one of the most secure and convenient 
anchorages in the world. The French voyagers 
resorted hither in preference to the southern 
bay, whidi was less spacious and secure, being 
open to the surge, which sets heavily in from 
the sea when the wind is strong from the south* 
Wood and water were abundant, and easily pro- 
cured, though more trouble was experienced in 
obtaining a few bullocks from the heixis of black 
cattle, wliich were even then to be found roaming 
at large on the marshes of the main. 

In the published journal of one of these traders 
— ^the same who made the first connect survey of 
the island^ — it is stated that a number of Portu* 
guese outlaws, fugitives from the adjoining 
settlements, had established themselves at 
several points on the channel. This band of 
verv questionable settlers would seem to bavo 
rapidly increa^ML The exercise of tyrannical 
power by the royal Captains in Brazil was veir 
great The Viceroy, who held his court, with 
the inmgnijt. of royidty, at Kio de Janeiro, main- 
tained mscretionary supervision over these mili- 
tary chieftains ; the Camara, or ^ Council," which 
nominally represented the people, was associated 
with the governor in the administration of each 
captaincy ; nevertheless each ruler managed to 
act pretty much as he pleased within his own 
precmcts. So much was this the case, that 
upon the occasion of some disputes between the 
Camara and the Qovemor of one of the northern 
captaincies, Uie Crown had distinctly intimated 
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that ther power of the officer, appointed by itself 
was to be considered, in every future instance, 
superior to that of the representatives whom 
he had chosen from the people. Such being the 
case, the salubrity of the climate, and the prodigal 
fertility of the soil of Dos Patos, offered strong 
inducements to any unhappy beings who were 
desirous of escaping from the frowns of these 

Setty potentates, to the immunities of savage 
fe. 

The refugees speedily became involved in 
irregular conflicts with the natives,— a simple, yet 
inquisitive people, who, upon former occasions, 
had become so captivated by the Spanish chivalry 
as to follow the cavaliers on their long marches 
from the mainland, through savage wilds in- 
fested by hostile tribes, to the Christian settle- 
ments in the south. The aboriginal name of this 
secluded recess of the sea, whicn the Indian was 
at length destined to lose, was Jitrurmirim, or 
the Little-mouth, in allusion to the narrow pas- 
sage which connected the two great divisions of 
the strait. It was here the Indians were gene- 
rally first seen by voyagers, crossing the wild 
ferry from shore to shore, or spearing fish in the 
little sandy coves which form so frequent a 
feature of the coast. From these haunts they 
were now driven by the outlaw ; — ^from sandy 
nook, and forest-town, back to the wooded 
mountains of the continent. As the numbers of 
their foe increased, and they became able to ex- 
change skins and provisions for the fire-arms of 
the French, the savage was followed across the 
strait ; and when a body of excellent settlers 
arrived, who had been sent hither by the Go- 
verment from the Western Isles of the Atlantic, 
these tangled and gloomy solitudes were still 
occasionally disturbed, as his shrill and vengeful 
huru replied from afar to the hoarse shout of the 
bandit. The tigers were numerous and trouble- 
some at this period, occupying the attention of 
the settlers, equally with the wild men of the 
moimtains ; but a number of large dogs intro- 
duced from San Paulo, and sufifered to breed on 
the island, proved excellent auxiliaries in either 
species of combat. For nearly thirty years after 
the date of the Frenchman's visit, this relaxed 
state of society continued at Saint Catharine. 
Foreig^n traders still touched there to recruit, 
bartering various necessary commodities for 
fresh provisions ; for monev was invariably 
refused, -being in fact, in as little esteem here, 
as the glittermg lump of gold to De Foe's hero 
in goat-«kin. This species of trade would appear 
to nave been amicably conducted, and the raga- 
muffin merchants to have enjoyed, to the last, 
the entire confidence of the seamen. 

But when Commodore Anson, of South Sea 
notoriety, visited the island in 1740, the state of 
things was entirely chanced. The restraints of 
a legal government had at length been esta- 
blished. The halcyon days of the honest oulaw 
were over, and though he had not been driven, 
in turn, to the serra* he had been forced by the 
new state of thinp to legitunate labour. The 
old, bare-legged, <&mocratic governor had been 
displaced by a brigadier-general of the armies of 

* Th« momntain ; Ittexally, the high mountain. 



the Crown. Fortalices were rising,hut3 disappear- 
ing, emigrants pouring in, priests and soldiers 
already parading the streets of the new town, 
dress-coats and rapiers in vogue, and tiger-skin 
drawers in the shadow. The social polity had 
been overthrown, money was beginning to assert 
its omnipotent sway, and the curse entailed upon 
Adam was felt in the ragged ''Eden " of Saint Ca- 
tharine. 

The boundaries of the new Captaincy were 
now established— extending between the Sahy 
Grande, flowing between it and the province of 
San Paulo on the north, and the Mampituba^ 
separating it from that of the Bio Grande Do 
Sul on the south. It's extent of seaboard is sixty 
leagues, lying between the twenty-fifth and 
twenty-ninth degrees of south latitude. The 
heads of the Cordillera mark the divisions from 
the same provinces on the west. 

Men of respectability continued to remove to 
the new Captaincy from diflerent parts of the 
country, and bodies of frugal and industrious 
farmers, fr^m the Azores, to settle upon the 
island, or upon the more eligible spots of the 
mainland. Gradually, the industry of the set- 
tlers, seconded by the labours of a few slaves, 
gave a different aspect to these fortunate shores. 
The virgin woods of the island began to dis- 
appear. Fields of mandioca and cane, with 
patches of coffee and cotton, covered the less 
elevated grounds ; herds of tame cattle darkened 
the extensive pastures of the plain; and the 
ccua* of the proprietor, humble indeed, yet 
superior to the nut of the old settler, was gene- 
rally to be seen on the brow of a gentle hill, 
with its little possessions around it, or down o!i 
the greener bank by the sands of the bay, where 
the wash of waves was the cradle-song of his 
child, and the fish swam by -his door. 

Some years afterwards, when the town, built 
upon the shore of a small bay, which washes the 
insular side of the narrow passage, was rising into 
importance as the capital of the province, the at- 
tention of the Portuguese government became 
directed to the immense number of whales which 
frequented these seas, a few of which had been 
taken, from time to time, even in the days of the 
outlaws. A company was formed at Lisbon, to 
which the minister, in pursuance of the policy 
of the times, fiurmed the coast. As the success of 
the scheme was certain, and the revenue from 
the mines was eontinuallv declining, a heavy out- 
lay was immediately made, and the works, after 
many months of unremitted toil, were erected on 
a small bay on the mainland, not far from the 
northern entrance of the strait. 

This site was fortunately chosen, even for a 
channel abounding in natund havens. The low, 
rocky point of Axmacao, trending towards the 
ialand, forms here a natural breaiWater to the 
little land-locked bay, where, in calm weather, 
the waters are as smooth as a mill-pond. The 
flood-tide, rolling into the ereat channel before a 
strong sea-breeze, breaks heavily on the leeward 
shore, and meeting in the narrow passage the 
counter-waves from the south, occasions an ir- 
regular, tumultuous sea^ through which it is ex- 

* Hoiuse. 
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tremely diifienlt to steer a boat. But within the 
bounds of the bay the sea is never greatly dis- 
turbed, even in the roughest weather. Here 
then, close to the beach, the try-works were 
«i»etod. These conaiated^ of a nimhet of long 
walled sheds, containing each from twenty to 
thirty large boilers, with their furnaces, — each 
shed extending to the strand, where strong piers, 
built of the heavy, durable p<M do ferro of the 
country, projected into water from two to three 
fathoms in depth. Upon these great piers were 
placed enormous cranes and cumbrous capstans, 
with their heavy tackliug, for securing, heaving 
up, and turning the dead whale during the 
process of '^flinching ;" while upon the point 
itself, excavated in the solid rock, and defended 
from the rains by huge roo& covered with semi- 
tubular tiles, were the immense tanks where 
the oil was stored. In the largest of the vaults, 
a whale-boat mi^ht be turned with ease. 

The boat-sheds were built upon the right of 
the warehouses. They contained from six to 
twelve boats, with their gear, always ready 
for service. The smithies, and the huts of the 
negro slaves employed on the station, were 
located in the rear of the works ; the houses of 
the harpooners behind these ; aud upon the back- 
ground, on an eminence, the coxa and gardens of 
the Company's factor, where he lived in a style 
little inferior to that of the Ca{>tain-^neral. 

The Balsena mysticetus, or Right Whale, was 
the chief object of the fishery. Humpbacks* were 
sometimes taken early in the season, which 
lasted from December to June. The Spermaceti 
Whale was occasionally captured off PontaGrossa, 
the northern extremity of the island, and even 
in the strait ; though this species prefers seeking 
its food in deeper water. Finbacks, or rorquals, 
overran the coast, and were supposed to drive 
the other whales from the gi*ound. On account 
of their speed and their improductiveness, these 
were allowed to roam the seas imdisturbed. 

For many years after the Company was esta- 
blished, the number of whales taken was very 
great, averaging at least a whale each day during 
the season, not excepting the days of Romish 
festivity, when the men did not work. As the 
Company increased in wealth and power, those 
employed at the works enjoyed certain tacit 
immunities, to which the rest of the population 
were strangers. They were exempted from 
military duty, and from the liability to be taken 
from tiieir occupation at the caprice of the 
€h>vemor. Their dusputes were referable to the 
Agent alone, and unless some serious crime had 
been committed, the officers of his Excellency 
were seldom seen on official business at the 
Armacao. The harpooners were men of im- 
portance in their line, receiving high wages, and 
assuming a style of dress and demeanour well 
calculate to maintain their pretensions. They 
heartily despised the soldiers, and, at the time 
referred to. were at feud with the Governor's 
guards, ana the people of his household. With 
uie rest of the population they were great 
fiivourites^ especially with the shop-keepers of 
* . — ■ — . 

* BaliBoa fribbofla, ft smaller spedea of the Ffayaali% or 
Great Borqtud, the laigeet of created beings. 



the town. To the wild herdsmen of the plains 
they were oljects of curious interest, whenever 
the former had occasion to seek the town and 
the contiguous shore of the strait. In some 
respects the lives of these two classes of men 
were not dissimilar : the herdsman pursued his 
object on land, the whaler on the deep ; and, of 
the cast of a lasso or the dart of a lance, each 
had its pride and its danger. The duties of the 
harpooner and the boat-steerer were distinct ; 
the latter steering the former on to the whale^ 
and never leaving his position at the oar until 
the whale was secured. In the New England 
service, the officer (the mate) commanding the 
boat *' lays the boat-steerer on," and as soon aa 
the animal is ^ fastened to," they shift, end for 
end, the mate taking his place in the bow, and 
giving the coup^^-grace stroke with the lance. 
But, m the Brazilian fishery, the harpooner alone 
handled the weapons and tended the line. The 
boats were larger and less easily managed than 
the light and gracefiil fiibrics of our own country- 
men, and like these, they carried six men, with 
the tub and line. Occasionally, they went out 
as far as the two islets which lie off the northern 
entrance of the strait ; though, generally, the 
whales were killed at distances more convenient 
to the Armacao. 

The Company's agent, who enjoyed the rank 
of Capitan-mor, or Captain-major, was ex- 
clusively occupied with the duties of his station. 
Being upon good terms with the Governor, he 
beheld with undisguised concern the feelings of 
mutual aversion which existed between his men 
and the military. It was, of course, to his in- 
terest and that of the Company to avoid all 
difficulties of this nature, and accordingly, as far 
as he could, he kept his men closely occupied at 
the Armacao. This was the more necessary, as 
martial law had been in force for some time, 
in consequence of a rumour prevalent on the 
coast, that Don Pedro Cevallos, the celebrated 
Spanish captain, was fitting out an armament in 
the port of Cadiz for the reduction of Saint 
Catharine. 

The yield of oil at this period was very great, 
as many as five hundred whales having been 
killed in a season. Towards the close of the cen- 
tury the works began to decline : in 1808 they 
did not average a whale a fortnight ; and, at the 
present day a cargo of oil for a four-boat ship 
cannot be coUectea in two seasons on the Brazu 
coast. 

In the next chapter, I wUl give a short account 
of a disaster which attended the opening of the 
works in 1777, and was long remembered in the 
country. 

CHAFTBR II. 
DISASTERS OF THE CHASE. 

It was early on a clear, breezy morning in 
November, that a harpooner, named Lousa 
Debolt, a German by birth, and popularly known 
in the Captaincy by the soubriquet of CkJlo do 
Serra, or Cock of the Kock, in company with 
another, a Portuguese, was superintending some 
piece of work at the Armacao, when a black 
slave, who was relaying the tiles on the roof- or 
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the warehouse, suddenly called out that he saw 
whale-spouts in the strait. 

" Diab / where away, Doming' ? " said Louis. 

'* Here, senhor," answered the slave, standing 
up on the crest of the roof, and pointing in the 
direction of the little Isle of Parrots, which lay 
northeast from the works, oflf the insulai* shore. 
The channel here is about three miles wide, and 
the waves of this broad expanse were then run- 
ning seaward, under the influence of a mountain 
breeze, which was sufficiently strong to cap their 
heads with foam. 

" I saw the sharks coming in from the sea last 
evening," said Antonie, the Portuguese, as he 
looked from beneath his sombrero, m the direc- 
tion indicated ; " but these are Humpers, or Pin- 
ners, or Sulphur Bottoms." 

" Sif" said Louis, "very likely. To the devil 
with them ! But is that," continued he, shading 
his eyes from the beams of the morning sun, " is 
that a whale-spout close to the citadel, or a gull 
rising with a fish l^ 

" It is neither, senhor," replied Antonie, who 
from his position commanded a better view of the 
strait. " It is that /Mo do diaboj Henrique Diaz, 
with the young Conde de Tavora, running down 
the strait with a free sheet." 

" Ha !" exclaimed the Cock of the Bock, drop- 
ping the coil of rope he was inspecting, and 
takmg the spy-glass from his companion, " it is 
the Conde, certainerUe. It is long since we saw 
Julian de Tavora at the Armacao. Men say 
that he seldom stirs from the Palace." 

"The Conde is welcome," said Antonie, to 
whom the terrible story of the misfortunes of 
the house of Tavora was well known. " I have 
seen his lordship plant a harpoon in a whale's 
hump, and cast a lasso over a ouirs horns with 
judgment. For that child of the Devil, Henrique 
Diaz, water will never drown the rascally 
heathen, nor agiLa ardierUe do rheino* either. 
He will live to kick in a subtler element." 

"And that," said Louis, uncoiling his line, 
*^ that is air. Nevertheless, the imp has his uses, 
as the Sargento-morf knows full well. He can 
swim like a duck, and manage a canoe as well 
us the Conde himself. No state-minister under- 
stands the Spanish saying, Di mentira, y scicaras 
verdad,X better than Henrique.'* 

" Si P^ said Antonie, as he leisurely betook 
liimself to the new mat he was making for his 
rowlock ; "he is an ill-begotten, malignant wretch, 
whom I purpose one day to throw into a boiler, 
for the stab in the dark he gave my compadre. 
I heard that he was caterwauling, with his 
guitar, in somebody's gutter in the town, last 
Sunday eve. By the mass ! if the rocket-maker 
had heard him, his Excellency might have sent 
to the Devil for a new paffe in the morning ; 
unless, in sooth, his black skin is proof against 
buzzard-shot." 

"*yi/ they are a pwr," said Louis. "Mal- 
donado de Jiboia and Henrique Diaz, — a pair 
for an honest man to shun as he would a boa or 
a cobra. But tell me, Senhor Antonie, when is 



* lisbon brandy. 

i The 8eijoant-Mi\jor. 

j Tell a lie to arrive at a truth. 



^oung Julien to marry the Senhora Isabelle. It 
IS said the license is coming by the next ship 
from Lisbon." 

"It may be, Senhor Louis," answered the 
Portuguese, in a low tone ; but I fear the 
minister will never consent that the last male 
heir of the hated house of Tavora shall wed the 
Donna Isabelle de Mendonca." 

" Ah !" exclaimed Louis, in a similar tone, 
" the tiger may forget the taste of blood, or the 
sharks their coming feast in the channel ; but 
when did the great Marquis forgive any enemy ? 
They say that, in the dungeons of yonder citadel, 
a pi-isoner, has languished for many yeai-s, his 
only offence being a refusal to pronounce a false 
sentence of judgment upon the Jesuits." 

The Portuguese cast a glance aix>und the 
cracked and sooty walls of the Armacao, before 
he replied, in a still more cautious tone : — 

"It is Jose Mascarenhas Pacheo," he said, 
"one of the three commissioners sent out by 
Pombal to sit in inquiry upon the fathers of the 
Company. On the passage out, the ship was 
chased by a fiery meteor, which burst over their 
heads with an infernal explosion. A heavy 
squall followed, and the three worthy judges, 
thinking their time was come, immediately con- 
fessed their sins ; among the rest, their secret 
injunctions to condemn the Jesuits. After the 
weather cleai'ed, canes redibant ad vomilum, as 
Father Dinaz would say — all, except Jose, who 
stuck to his penitent resolutions, and exposed 
his colleagues. For this, Senhor Louis, he was 
confiined, first at Bio, and afterwards in the 
Citadel des Rooties: for sixteen years he has 
not seen the sun. The canoe is heading up for 
the pier. In less than ten minutes they will be 
here." 

Julian de Tavora, the subject of the har- 
pooner's last remark, was the only male sur- 
vivor of the proud family which the Marquis de 
Pomba^ the inflexible minister of Joseph the 
First, had destroyed. He was not, in reality, 
entitled to the rajik which, by courtesy, he held 
at St. Catherine. At the court of the Viceroy, 
he was the Senhor Julian de Tavora, the family 
title having been extinguished by the kind's 
decree, wiui the fires which consumed the 
ghastly remains of his parents and kinsmen in 
the public square of Lisbon. All Europe had 
rung with their temble fate. The stem minister 
alone was unmoved. The king's life had been 
attempted, and it was necessary that the punish- 
ment should be commensurate with the extent 
and enormity of the crime. Nearly every mem- 
ber of the conspirator's family had been executed, 
or' immured in dungeons, and the boy was sent 
out to the colonies, where a silent, but sleepless 
watch was kept on his every movement. The 
misfortunes of his house procured him universal 
sympathy, from which nothing in his appearance 
and character was calculatea to detract He 
was handsome, high-spirited, and liberal to ex- 
travagance of the remains of his patrimony; 
excelled in all the dangerous 8|K)rt6 of the island, 
and, with his own hands, in expeditions to the 
Serra,had slain three Indians and nine tigers. 
This alone was suf&cient to make him the nero 
of the place. 
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When the canoe rounded the point, and shot 
into the bay, it was plainly seen that he was 
accompanied by the Governor's page, a hideous 
Angolan negro, universally detested, small in 
stature, intensely black, and full of apprehensive 
life ; yet of so wild and gloomy apper.rance, that 
to most men, he seemed like some malignant and 
wandering spirit of evil. His body was light, 
and well-proportioned ; but the face was so small 
as to approach deformity, — ^the eyes minute and 
piercing as those of a cobra. He ever went 
gaily attired, with a cruzado in his purse, and, 
as far as service went, appeared mucli attached 
to the young Count. 

They beached the canoe close to the spot 
where the harpooners were standing, and strik- 
ing her masts, hauled her up on the sand. The 
Count passed on to the factor's house, with a 
slight salutation ; while the dwarf halted close to 
the men of the Armacao, who looked coldly 
upon him. Nothing daunted, he seated his 
minnikin body on the gunwale of Antouie's boat, 
and, taking off his velvet cap, glanced quietly 
round the works, as if taking note of the extent 
of preparation. A bearded monkey, chained to 
a nng round the stem of a dead palm, ascended 
to his house in great hast«, uttering deprecating 
cries, and lugging his chain with him ; a dog, 
nnelling rouud a heap of scraps or burnt blubber, 
bristled his back, and crept, with a drooping tail, 
to the side of Antonie. Still there was some- 
thing in his apjiearance in keeping with the 
scene — ^with the long, ragged, smoke-dried walls, 
the rude, clumsy machines, and the vast, sloping 
roofs, with their immense eaves. 

" What news at the Palace, devil-])age ?" said 
the Cock of the Kock, after enduring his pre- 
sence in silence for some minutes. 
** Na/ia^ Senhor," answered the page shortly. 
" Nothing !" repeated the harpooner, in a tone 
of affected surprise. " Why it is said — hUendc 
•ooB ! — that you nad fallen in love with the Conde's 
Paraguay ape, and had a taste of the strappado 
for teaching her to drink Lisbon brandy. More- 
over, you are not to ao into the gardens without 
the mask you wore last Sunday night, on your 
serenade. The roses cannot endure your illus- 
trious presence. SarUa Maria! the tulips and 
jjassion-flowers are dying of envy." 

The page ground his teeth, and scowled 
gloomily at the speaker, when a tile fell from the 
roof on the sand at his feet, and with a piercing 
glance of his snaky eyes, he laid his little ebony 
hand on his dagger. 

The harpooners glanced significantly at each 
other, and Louis continued his banter. 

" It is the Conde's wish — intende, vossa merced 
— ^if we can manage to catch a live heron before 
Lent begins, to lead off the Intrudes* with a 
sort of classical combat, the bird representing 
the ancient family of the cranes, and your high- 
ness Prince Cara de Mono^f that of the pigmies. 
Jt is thought that your highness's exploits 
sagainst the anthills have procured tbis distin- 
guished honour. Sturm vetter! you must fight 
like a man, though ; for the heron's wings will 

be <3ipped." 

« ' 1 1 ■ ■ > — - — - — — — ' ■ ■ 

* ^Xm ^ureo day* of fiwtirity which precede LeuC 



The page touched the plume in his cap with a 
sort of grace, smiling after his gloomy and ma- 
lignant fashion. 

"There maybe a hawk on your heron," he 
said, in his small, shrill tones, " before that day 
comes, in spite of your red cheek, your curling 
brown hair, and your foreign blue eyes." 

" By San Christavao ! the imp says well," said 
Louis, aside to Antonie, " but the hawk he speaks 
of will not fly this season. \^e have certain 
news that the Spaniard has foregone his expedi- 
tion. The old Admiral, Casa-Tilly, has quar- 
relled w^ith Don Pedro about a question of pre- 
cedence — the colour of a ribbon — the mounting- 
of a medallion — or something of that sort. As 
for the blue eyes," said the comely Gei-man, red- 
dening slightly, " what says the song of mevu 
menhia — 

*' * Olhos pardos e negros 
Sao as commucs ; 
3faiB OS do minho amante- 
Deosfezazues."* 

" SiP^ said Antonie, while a blithe smile illu- 
mined his olive cheek — 

" ' Caca valla for its wiiie I 

And Santorcm for com !' " 

" But look ! Viva negro, Domhwo ! Yonder 
are a school of sperm wnales, as I live, cruising 
in the strait ! — one — two — three — a dozen spouts 
at least?" 

^ Ber teufcl! away w^ith you, Domingo!" 
shouted Louis, while his handsome, sunburnt 
face, flushed with the love of his profession. 
" Call the men, and we will launch the boata 
before they head to seawaixi again. Presto P'' 

Both harpooners flew to the boat-house, but 
Antonie's boat being nearest the water, he was 
enabled to launch and man her a moment before 
the German. The latter had the factor himself 
to steer him, the Count at the tub, and the black 
page at his after-oar. Domingo and a mestico. 
called Manuel, pulled his midship and forward 
oars. He was not far behind the Portuguese,, 
v/hose boat, manned with slaves, kept its start. 
As the alarm was now given, before the two 
reached mid-channel, several other boatii had 
pushed off to intercept the whales on their 
return, as it was supposed that the school would 
not pass through the narrow passage into the 
great southern bay. 

The two headmost boats steered steadily in 
the wake of the whales. The latter moved, 
slowlv on their course, the flankers diverging 
occasionally to either board, the centre whalea 
going straight up the channel, wliile the white 
spi'Tiy of their spouts glittered in the sun, as it 
drifted for an instant on the morning air. The 
breeze was deliciously cool and fragrant ; a few 
white sails dotted the waters of the strait, and 
the fleecy clouds, which all night long had rested 
on the mountain tops, were now drifting £i8t to^ 
leeward. The pelicans were going out to fish, 
in long regular lines ; the fish-hawks, as is their 
custom early in the day, soared in circles towards 
the sun ; and upon the beach of a bushy islet^ 
which the school was passing to starboard, a 
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flock of scarlet flamingoes were drawn up in 
line, like a party of soldiers to resist a landing. 

As the boats passed the citadel on the island 
of Atomeri, the rampart was already crowded 
with spectators, and further on, the people were 
seen gathering on the points, and the beaches, 
and at the doors of their cottages. The first boat 
kept its distance ; and off the village of Santa 
Oroz, Antonie fastened to one whale, and 
mortally wounded another with the dart of his 
lance. The fast whale turned and made for the 
open seas, dodging several boats which attempted 
to waylay him, and leaving a long, white line 
in the boat's wake, as he rapidlv sought an offing. 
Point after point, — hill after nilL—beach after 
beach, flew by, until at last the Island of Gfd, 
which lies on the northern entrance, and the 
broad occean itself, lay before them. Several 
drags had been thrown out, but he towed on as 
fast as ever, and the slaves began to murmur, as 
they cast their eyes anxiously on the land they 
were leaving at such an alarming rate. 

** Diab /" said one fellow, " him run across de 
ocean, and fetch up on de Guinea coast, and 
Tomma see he home again." 

" Cut de line, and let de rascal go, Senhor An- 
tonie," said the bowman ; " to-morrow you get 
another dat make two of him." 

This piece of advice, which was well meant 
and extremely judicious, at least in the eyes of 
the speaker, was ill-received, — a sharp kick in 
tiie rear admonishing him to be silent. 

In a few moments, the animaPs speed began 
to slacken, though the water still formed an arch 
of foam imder the bow. 

" Watch him till he eases off a little more, 
Antonie," said the amateur boat-steerer, a clerk 
of the factor's ; ^ then haul up, and gives his 
flukes a touch with the spade." 

This was an extremely delicate and dangerous 
manoeuvre to attempt with a half-grown bull- 
whale faXLj gaUiedy* ^\ih two harpoons in his 
hump. The harpooner was well aware of this, 
and as land-wina was failing, he shook his head, 
and suggested another expedients In the bow 
of the boat was a swivel lor shooting harpoons 
and lances in calm weather. It was little 
thought of^ however, and the only boat which 
still carried it was that of Antonie, who, though 
fully relying on his sinewy arms, had a lurking 
partiality for the use of gunpowder. It was a 
sort of martial variation to an old time, and it 
did his heart good to point and sight ''Little 
Thunder," as he facetiously styled the imple- 
ment, dead on to the life of a hundred-barrel 
whale. He cast a glance to windward, and, 
holding up his palm in the direction of the 
breeze, answered the clerk^s suggestion. 

" The sun is killing the wind, Senhor ; in half 
an hour, it will be calm ; by that time, this salt- 
water horse will tire, and we may creep up and 
shoot a lance into his life." 

"• In that time," said the clerk, panting at his 
steering-oar, ** he will be half way to Garoupas. 
Shoot a lance in his lungs, in Our Lady's name, 
or he will run us to Santos." 



♦ A wholmg-vord, ezproasive of the Kifloeptibility of this 
animal to fear. 



The harpooner made no reply ; but^ with the 
help of the bowman, proceeded to level the gun 
and arrange the lance for immediate use, as soon 
as opportunity offered. Perfect silence was Hkvn 
preserved ; the blacks sitting still on their seats, 
with their oars peaked, and we whites anxiously 
watching the wnale. The breeze soon fiiiled alto- 
gether, as the harpooner had predicted ; and, as 
the water grew smooth, the line stretched less 
tensely on the bow. The whale aUo yawed 
more in his course, which was a sure si^ that 
he was growing tired of his run, and thinking, 
perhaps, of his mates ; for there is a mint of 

food, nonest sympathy in a school of young bulls, 
f a phrenologLst could lay his hand on their 
bumps, he would pronounce them an amiable 
race, with large organs of socialness. They can- 
not dance the polka, it is true, or emptjr a dozen 
bottles at a sittinjgp : nevertheless, if the depths 
of old ocean could speak again with the tongue 
of Shakspeare, the pranks of noany a fat Jack 
might be given to the public. The coral caves 
are their taverns ; the springs of the deep their 
champagne; and the squi(^fish their oystei'- 
sauce and venison. Bu^ to proceed, for our 
boat's crew are in peril. As he seemed inclined 
to rest, they paddled cautiously past his formid- 
able flukes, gathering in the slack-line as they 
went, until uiev obtained a position close to his 
starboard hand, — ^the bright head of the lance 
pointing right on to the e&e of his side-fln. His 
dull grey eye turned apprehensively on them, in 
its rough setting of black skin, as he rolled un- 
easily in the sea ; and seeing that no time was 
to be lost, the harpooner bent over the light 

giece, and quickly applied the match, which he 
ad previously prepared. The flash and the 
report were instantly succeeded by the convulsive 
plunfire of the fish, and when the smoke and the 
cloud of spray cleared away, the line was 
smoking in the bow, and, where the whale had 
been, nought was to be seen save a greeniah 
vortex of foaming water. 

'^ Donner und blitzen ! as Louis would say," 
exclaimed the Portuguese, coolly, as he tended 
the line ; ^' he has it ! A stone wall would not 
stop ' Little Thimder,' much less a foot of blub- 
ber. He cannot stay long under with that hole 
in his life. If Doctor MaUuanos was here, he 
would tell you, Senhor Jose, that the arteria 
pulnumaria was cut through the middle. I wish 
the fellow would be thoughtfiil enough to tow 
us back where he brought us from, while his 
breath lasts. He'll go in extremis presently, 
which, as I take it^ &nhor is Latin for — Look 
out ! he is rising on the larboard beam. Slue 
her head to meet him. There goes blood and 
brine first, and clear claret next ! By the soul 
of a cat, it is all up with him !" 

" Nao, senhor ! He will show firfit yet," said 
the clerk. ^ The life is not knocked out of a 
forty-barrel bull so easily." 

"I'll wager a chain of gold against the eme- 
rald on your finger, that I turn him up with the 
first dart," said Antonie. 

"Good ! Done !" said the clerk, "and the 
slaves shall be witnesses. He is as sick as a 
monk in a storm, already. There goes his break- 
fast ! Blessed Lady 1 his last meal was a full one.'* 
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The harpooner laughed as he eyed the large 
pieces of squid and great clots of gore which 
floated past ; then clearing away a second lance, 
he made sign to the clerk to ^ lay him on." 

" Bow ! give way, boys ! Let the Senhor An- 
tonio have a fair chance.** 

The slaves joyfnlly obeyed, and the bow of the 
boat was laid on to the monster^s fin. 

*^ So ! lie on y onr oars ! ** said the harpooner, 
poising his lance. He was in the act of darting, 
when snddenly an immense shoal of white por- 
poises appeared, ahead and astern, breacning 
and careering over the waves in lone files, untu 
the sea around the boat was as trouoled as the 
surf upon a sunken reef. They ran up the track 
of blood like a pack of hounds in full cry, leaping 
over and upon the back of the dyins whale, and 
surrounding the boat in such pro£gious num- 
bers that the harpooner, in some alarm, turned 
his lance aeainst them. He darted it through 
the body of the nearest, with the expectation 
that the whole shoal would pursue the one he 
had wounded, as is the custom of these fish. 
Bat^ unfortunately, the individual selected, in its 
agony, leaped directly into the stem of the boat, 
and was, of course, followed by the others. 
There was barely time for a single warning ex- 
clamation, before she was a bottomless wreck, 
and the crew in the water. As there had been 
no time to cut, the line became entangled with 
the wreck, when the tub fell through ; and, the 
whale moving ahead, the men were left unsup- 
ported, except by the oars, at the distance of five 
miles from tne nearest land, which was the islet 
previously mentioned. It was nearly calm when 
the accident happened, and not a single canoe in 
sight. Leaving the oars to the clerk and one of 
the slaves who could not swim, the harpooner, 
with the rest, started for the islet; but they 
were carried by the current towards the main- 
land, where, to the surprise of everybody, the 
harpooner landed, at the point of Dos Gauchos, 
dlMant, at least, two leagues from the scene, 
three hours after the boat was stoven. Though 
many boats and canoes were despatched to rescue 
the remainder of the crew, not a man of them 
waa ever seen afterwards. The oars were picked 
up, and the dead whale, the wreck being disen- 
gaged, probably, bv the death-struggle. The 
shore was thoroughly examined for many miles, 
when the flood set in, and for a long time after- 
wards ; but, though the hats of one or two of 
the parties were found, it was never ascertained 
whether their owners were drowned, or taken 
alive by the enormous sharks which fremiented 
the strait during the fishing season. Masses 
were said for their souls at the expense of the 
Company; and, for a long period, the effect of 
the catastrophe was felt m the decided aversion 
of the slaves to perform the most trifling duty 
in the boats. 

CHAPTER III. 
IBB ISLE AND THE CONTIHBNT. 

On the day when the catastrophe related in 
the last chapter occurred, the operations of the 
boats had been successful to an unusual decree. 
Sixteen whales, averaging a yield of ten mpas, 
or twelve hundred English gallons each, haa been 



towed into the docks of the Armacao before ves- 
pel's. Most of these had been killed by Louis 
during the few moments which ensiied between 
the harpooning of the first whale, and the sea- 
stampede which scattered tiiem in every direo- 
tion. It is a well-known fact in the natural his- 
tory of the macrocephalns, that an entire school, 
attacked by the whalers^ will sometimes lie 
panic-stricken, until, in the extremity of terror, 
a single individual starts, when the rush and run 
of the rest immediately follow. Taking advan- 
tage of this timorous state of inaction, tiie daring 
and skilful' whaleman, exchanging his harpoon 
for a lance, will sometimes mortally wound or 
kill a moiety of the school in a very short space 
of time. In the rapid and dexterous ^ dart of 
his lance Louis excelled all competitors, it being 
generally allowed that this mode of using the 
weapon was as fiital in his hands as a ^' set,** or 
thrust, in those of another. 

The brief, gorgeous twilight which flushes the 
face of dving &y in this climate, had passed 
aW^y, and the virgin moon and her attendant 
star were casting their pale beams on the waters 
of the bay, when Louis arrived off the piers with 
the last whale in tow. The point, and the whole 
semicircular strand, presented a striking and 
animated sight. In the docks most of the slain 
monsters were already secured, floating deep 
amid the youns surges of the tide, while creaking 
and groaning, like the immense machines of ol^ 
the mighty capstans, manned by a hundred sable 
hands, were hoisting up to the cranes great 
masses of blubber, already detached from the 
carcasses by the spadesmen on the piers. When 
these ponderous pieces had attained a certain 
height, they were swung into that part of the 
Armacao where the mincers and boUer-men were 
stationed. 

Surging slowly, with many a reluctant plunge, 
mass after mass ascended, to the wild chorus of 
a hundred voices, while separate gangs of slaves, 
each under the direction of a l^der, shovellea 
out heajps of " scraps,** cleared out the furnaces, 
lit the fires, or sharpened the cutting-spades. A 
priest who lived in the family of the factor had 
already blessed and sprinkled the works. A 
gigantic Angolan negro, who had been chosen 
king of the slaves for the seaison, was very con- 
spicuous, as, arrayed in a crown of gilt paper, 
and bearing a curiously carved sceptre of whale- 
bone in his hand, he stood, Colossus-like, on a 
capstan-head, and superintended the process of 
heaving round. The confused din of tne labour- 
ing machines, and the wild clamour of voices, 
with the black smoke which began to pour in 
dense volumes from the try-works, might well 
have reminded a Boyal Professor of I^tin* of 
the mouth of the pit of Acheron : while the un- 
earthly shnek with which the black king stimu- 
lated his subjects to exertion, might have passed, 
at the same time, for one of the rallying cries of 
the sons of Satan. 

The sea-birds, in thick flocks, flew screaming 
round the docks, and the sharks, which had 
hitherto followed leisurely in the smooth tracks 
of the whales, now began to splash about and 

* Almost e^eiy town of note ia Bnxil has, at leMt» one 
Boyal Professor of Latin. 
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bestir themselves, as if aware that the banquet 
had begun. 

An active crew of Yankee whalemen has cer- 
tainly been known " to cut in a whale," under 
favorable circumstances, in three hours, from 
the moment when the first "blanket-piece" had 
swung clear of the main-rail, inboard : at the. 
Armacao, more than double that time was con- 
sumed in the same operation, — ^although several 
whales could then be "flinched" at once, and 
the oil was more easily stored. 

Large copper tubes and gutters lined with the 
same material connected the boilers with the 
tanks. Hose, prepared especially fdr the pur- 
pose, were also used to convey the oil as pumped 
out from the tanks, to that part of the ware- 
houses where the casks were stored and cooper- 
ed for the voyage to Europe. 

It was midnight before the regular watches 
were set ; and, for the first time since the morn- 
ing, the two hai*pooners, wet and weary, met 
for a moment in a venda, or small drinking- 
house, close to the works. The loss of the boat^s 
crew threw a deep gloom over the operations 
of the day, which nad otherwise been a matter 
of great exultation. 

^* I had hopes of finding the clerk," said An- 
tonie, in reply to some observation of Louis ; 
" but I think now that the sharks must have 
taken him. They followed us back to the Ar- 
macao in shoals, and some of the slaves are 
ready to swear that they saw * Wise John** cross 
our wake more than once. I saw one fellow, 
myself, with a backfin like that of a killer." 

" I saw him, too," said another ; " he dogged 
us from Parrot Island all the way in. He was 
80 close aboard us once, that, if there had been 
a swivel in the boat I should have shot a lance 
into him." 

"* Little Thunder' would have finished him," 
said Antonie with a heavy sigh. " But the 
piece has gone to the bottom with the rest : — 
Our Lady have mercy on their souls !" 

"Si" said Louis, "the Captain and Father 
Paul will look to the masses. Let us go to the 
alcovas. I'm as sleepy as a negi*o in harvest. 
Good night !" And yawning, and yawing, as 
he went, he sought his rede^i closely followed by 
his comrades, who were no less heavily affected 
by the severe labSurs of the day. The keeper 
of the venda, on the contrary, lit another torch, 
and proceeded to arrange his jugs and glasses, 
in readiness for the harvest which the smoke of 
the tryworks was always sure to bring into his 
till. 

I shall now proceed to notice briefly the con- 
dition of the rural inhabitants of the island, as 
contrasted with those of the continent. The 
houses of the former wei*e better built, and more 
convenient, and their grounds, if less extensive, 
were cultivated with more care. They were 
also more secure from the inroads of wild beasts. 
A few jaguars were still to be met with, and the 
monkeys, the original denizens of the forest, 

• An eQormoufl diark of the blue species, so-called from its 
ciuuuug in avoiding the snaree laid lor hiui by the alaTea of 
the etauon. 

t Hammock. 



though, like the parrots, they w^ere considered 
legitimate food, had not been extirpated from the 
island. Large predatoi*y bands of the howling 
species still inhabited the heart of the matto^ 
where, all day long, they practised gymnastic 
exercises on the tinwo, or wild rigging of para- 
sitical vines, which extended from tree to tree ; 
or, like the moss-troopers of old, at the approach 
of night, collected in troops for a moonlight foray. 
The fields of su^ar-cane, the vegetable gardens, 
and the orangeries and bananaries, were the chief 
objects of their expeditions. With the banded 
birds and the travelling ant, they had once been 
the worst enemies of the planter : the dogs, and 
the occasional use of fire-arms, soon kept tlie two 
first-named pests at bay ; aa for the last, they 
had never, at any time, been as destructive here 
as in the northern captaincies, and the heavy 
showers of summer seem to have swept them 
away, as the land became gradually cleared. 

With a climate, the finest on earth in winter — 
even the continuous heat of summer being mode- 
rated by the mountain gales, and the breeze from 
the sea — ^the island planter, by the aid of a few 
slaves, lived at eaRO on the flour of the manioc, 
the fish of the bays, the beef of the pastures, and 
the delightful fruits of the clime. The cotton 
grown upon his lands was spun by the women 
into cloth for his household ; his canoes carried 
the surplus produce of his plantation to the mar- 
ket of the town ; the hunt in the forest, the &.n- 
dango, and the processions of the Eomish Church, 
amused his leisure hours, and an occaaional ar- 
rival from Bio de Janeiro furnished him with 
news. The appearance of a slaver, with the re* 
fuse of her cargo for sale, formed the great event 
of his life. The man who possessed a few slaves 
in such a climate was considered on the high 
road to prosperity ; for a great majority of the 
negroes were owned by the Company, and em- 
ployed in the labours of the works. 

There were other arrivals of a still more equi- 
vocal character, in which he took a decided, 
though neutral interest. A Spanish coaster 
would occasionally run into the southern entrance 
of the strait, and anchor in some convenient 
haven, not far from the capital, where she would 
remain for a few days, during which time the 
Sargento-mor, in a swnaca, or smack, of the 
governor, paid her repeated visits. She was 
soon off again, and a^r a longer or shorter 
period, it would be whispered that the IfergaUim 
was again in the channel, and the Sargento-mor 
again busy with the smack. The Spaniard was 
a smuggler from the Bio de la Plata, and this 
was tne manner in which the transactions at 
Santa Cathariiia were carried on. The sovereigns 
of Spain and Portugal were entitled by law to 
one-fifth of the preciots metals discovered in 
South American provinces. But gold was ex> 
clusively obtained from the Brazilian mines, and 
silver from those of the Spanish colonies on the 
Pacific ; and the reader will readily understand 
that no tax was levied in either country upon 
that metal which was the peculiar product of the 
other. Now. considerable quantities of the gold 
were collected in the small streams which flow 
down the SeiTa da Santa Catharina to the sea ; 
and this gold was purchased, at a nominal price^ 
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of the grimpeirot* by the govemor, who had 
entered into an amn^ment with his Spanish 
correspondents, by which it was exchanged in 
the bay of Saint Catharine for silver smuggled 
irorxk the mines of P^ru, across the Andes, on the 
backs of mnles ; so that, in this way, their most 
Oatholic Majesties were defrauded of their fifths 
by their loyal and ingenious servants. 

That Don Antonio should be concerned in so 
flagrant an evalkon of the very laws he was sent 
hitner to enforce, will be a matter of small sur- 
prise to those acquainted with the official history 
"of these military governors, which, in almost 
every instance, was marked by crimes of far 
greater magnitude. The arrivals of this smug- 
gling craft, though apparently unnoticed, were a 
theme of private remark all over the island ; and 
many a wild tale was toldr— many a wide esti- 
mate made of the ^reat bars of vimn silver 
stored away in the hidden recesses of the palace. 

But be this as it may, blessed with an indus- 
trious spirit, and careful to avoid the displeasure 
of the govemor, the island farmer lived and 
flourished. His house was generally situated on 
the summit of a gentle rise, in the midst of a 
grove of orange trees ; so numerous were the 
springs, that it is scarcely hyperbolical to sav that 
through each man's lands ran a rivulet ; shaded 
walks, through grounds covered with cotton and 
coffee plants, led to the sugar and farina miUs, or 
from dwelling to dwelling ; the men cleared and 
cultivated the soil, the women spun the cotton into 
garments-; the boys fished and tended the few 
cattle which worked the mills ; the children 
played half-naked on the strand, or beneath the 
shade of the roof-trees. And so, from day to day 
*-his waking hours passed in improving a grate- 
ful soil, and his sleep sweetenea by toil, — sped 
the life of the ^^ Lofoador^'^ in one of the most 
delightful regions of the world. It was in the 
power of the petty despbt under whom he lived, 
to darken at will the sunshine of his existence ; 
but only in this respect was his condition of life 
the same with that of the less fortunate settler 
of the continent. 

Descended from the frugal and industrious 
emigrant of the Western Isles, — bound together 
by the ties of blood, sponsorship, or marriage, — 
harmless in their lires, and cheerful in their 
intercourse with each other, — ^the people of these 
secluded districts presented a picture of rural 
life frequently seen in the Brazils. Often has 
the writer of this sketch, in the roving days of 
his youth, wandered among the romantic defiles 
and lovely vales of Saint Catharine— often mused 
over the wild scenes these shores had witnessed 
—often sat upon the green bank when the breeze 
was abroad and golden sunshine on the waves — 
often imagined, as he inhaled the balmy air, that 
he cotdd hear a strangely sweet but faint chime 
of niusic, mingling with the mimic roar .of the 
tide on the strand of some hidden bay, or keeping 
time with the white heads of the breakers, as 
they rose and fell on the granite rocks of the coast. 

But though the breeze is there, and "the voice 
mysterious," the charm of youth is gone, and 
the diances are, I behold the green isle no 

* A no0 of ooDtzabandifU peculiar to the oountry. 
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more, Adteuos, banita Hhaf Never greener 
spot greeted pilgrim from the sea — never rose 
the sun from his ocean bed on fairer isle. 

On the main land, especially a little remote 
from the coast, the cattle districts, the life of 

• "FazeTuieiro^^ more nearlv resembled that of 
wild peon of the more southern egtancicu. His 
habitation was a mere hovel, the roof thatched 
with palm leaves. Its furniture consisted of a 
few stools and matte-cups. On its mud walls 
hung the spur with its enormous rowel — ^the ti^ 
mendous bridle-bit — the lumbriUio with its small 
triangular stirrups of horn and Its gay surcingle-*- 
the loMo — ^the hoUa9 — ihe cavaliy sword, and the 
rusty firelock. A chest was often used as a seat 
and a wardrobe, but chairs and tables were of 
extremely rare occurrence. The family took 
their meals from a grass mat spread on the floor, 
where the children also slept. The adults occu- 
pied the alcovcu^ or small sleeping closets. Be- 
tween these, a little ardied passage led to a shed 
behind the house, where the meius were cooked, 
and a few agricultural implements kept, besides 
the fishing-rods, the padoles and poles of the 
canoes, with which tney navigated the moun- 
tain streams. In another comer might be seen 
a pickaxe, a lantern or two, and a few mining 
tools. These latter utensils indicated his con- 
nexion with the grimpeirot. Fish, fresh or 
dried, charqued beef boiled with black beans 
and highly seasoned, formed his principal food ; 
knives and forks, with spoons, were superfluous 
articles, each person dipped his fingers in the 
dish, and was supplied with a calamush of dry 
farina, the grains of which he threw into his 
mouth with a dexterity acquired by long practice. 
K anv fell to the floor, they were immediately 
snatcned up by ^e chickens, which hung round 
the meal, like an enemy's advance round the 
rearguard of a retreat which endangers the 
baggage-waggons. They continually exercise 
the vigilance of the women and children during 
the meal, though nothing was easier than to 
shut the door. Why this was not done is a 
mystery to this day. Small cups of coffee or 
cocoa-shells of herba do nuUto, or Paraguay tea^ 
were taken at the repast, which was conchidea 
with a plentiful desert. 

The PazendeirOf and his men, passed their time 
in tending the herds of his pasture — ^breaking 
his horses and mules — ^in chasing the anta* the 
jaguar, or the wild men. Sometimes he turned 
CapUean do AfattOy or Bush Captain, and hunted 
the runaway slaves of the mountains. His ex- 
peditions to the Serra, however, most generidly 
resulted to the profit of his excellency, Don 
Antonio de Mendonca. 

His state of morals was lower, and his oppor- 
tunities of information less frequent, than those of 
the fishermen and small planters located directly 
on the coast He was much addicted to gam- 
bling, and the undue use of the long knife, his 
constant companion. No quarter was giv^en in 
his contests with the Indians, who sufficiently 
tried his temper by murdering his people, cutting 
down his crops, and carrying off his cattle. These 
forays sometimes required the presence of the 

* Tho BraiilUmltapir. 
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ScvrgerUfMnor and a paorty of aoldien : the savage, 
it was true, bad not learned ttie use of fire-arms, 
and held them in great dread, but he timed his 
movements so as rarely to be oaught at a dis- 
advantage, and shot his barbed arrows home to 
the mark, with a force not to be despised, ^p 
this irregular warfare, the fugitive slaves sdK- 
times acted as guides to the wild men, or formed 
themselves into small bands in the mountains, 



where they were hunted down by the herdsmen, 
and the people of the Armacao. 

Many interesting incidents, eonneded with the 
history of this captaincv— -of its capture by the 
Spaniards in 1777, and its curious chasacten, 
some of whom were common to the whole 
countiy— ^aore well known to the writer, and 
may, perhaps, be given to the public in a narra* 
tive at some future day. ^ 
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We are fond of streets. If we had the free, 
untrammelled chaperoning of an intelligent 
traveller in London, we should begin with the 
streets, and thread them thoroughly before we 
sought out the accredited lions. There is really 
aoSing so characteristic, even in England, 
where it might be supposed that to an Axneii- 
jcaa, community in language, origin, imd general 
ideas might nullify novelty. The streets of 
London are London more truly and peculiarly 
than the galleries of art, the cdiow-^places, or 
even the cathedrals, — ^for it is in the streets 
that we see the people with their &ees full of 
eveiydav expression ; all the marks of national 
bent and habit displayed ; the eagerness of gain, 
the lassitude of pleasure, the consciousness of 
vice, the despair of poverty. Wealth is more 
folly shown in the street than in the drawing 
room, for the splendors of a night may be hireid, 
but tne grandeur and exquisiteness of an equip- 
age can hardly £Eiil, to an instructed eye, to 
represent truly the fortune and habits of its 
possessor. English carriages and horses are 
confessedly the most elegant and perfect in the 
world, and these abound at certain hours in the 
West-end streets. It is in these that the most 
striking difference exists, to the traveller's eye, 
between London streets and those of our cities. 
One is ready to conclude that half the people in 
London have carriages of their own. 

But the countenance and manner of the passers 
on foot are not more like those we meet at 
home than the equipages. The English are a 
more natural-mannered, and of course a more 
individual people than we ; and they are there- 
fore better worth looking at in the street. Ear 
from wearing a street face, — ^a conventional 
countenance, which makes palpable reference to 
the fashion and to the opinion of the pa8ser84iy, 
one has the impression that English people look 
as they feel, or at lettot, just as -^ey have a nund 
to look. They do not stare at those they meet ; 
they hardly seem to see you. There is no rapid, 
anxious perusal of your dress in passing ; no- 
thing eitner that shows you are recognised as a 
stranger. Nobody but the policeman at the 
oomer ever looks at you full in the face, as if he 
meant to know you again. Except in tiie Strand, 
and other exclusively business-streets, nobody 
seems in a hurry ; and even in those crowded 
thorough&res there are quite enough leisurely- 
looking people to rendnd you that not everybody 



works, in England. Driving and walking are 
both neoeflBaruy slow, beeause of the liutXDg; 
and if any unexpected detention occur, people 
do not immediately become frantic, as with us. 
Gentlemen's servants, in undress liveries, ane 
seen mounted on fine horses, going errands at a 
very moderate paoe, scarce seeming to see the 
busy faces on either side, but looking sedulously 
lai^uid and abstracted, as if they were thinking 
of Hyde Park or St. James*s Street, or other 
regions far removed from vulgar toil and bustle. 
Now and then a gentleman on horse*baok. 
followed closely by a servant in drab tights ana 
gaiters, with a codcaded hat, threads his quiet 
way towards the Bank, his very eye telling you 
that he is going only to dmw money, not to earn 
or make it. Now a grsBt^ open, £Eunily carriage, 
with mamma and governess and some neatly 
dressed diildren, stops before a book or toy- 
shop, and the footman aii^es journeys back and 
forth, and anxious shopmen pass in and out^ 
while the occupants of tiie eamage wear tiie air 
of the most enviable tranquillity, till the last 
article is offered and tritoroved ; and tibe foot- 
man, with a slight sign of the hand to the eoach* 
man, jumps to his place, and the perfect equipage 
rolls onward as i^ like heaven's gatco^ ^on 
gold^i hinges turning." But the mostnanB6n>UB 
vehicles are one-horse cabs, whidb are used by 
all ranks, the hadmey ones hired at very cheap 
rates, and private <mea very neat but plain, and 
popular with those who can de as they itke, and 
like to be comjfortalde rather than splendy^ 
London streets set us an example in this respect, 
which it would be welltoeonsider. 

We explore the West E^id, with its pasks, its 
palaoes, its magnifrcent breadths, and stUl more 
maffnifieent quietude ; wearo asamchoppreased 
with the weight of centuries as at Thebes or 
Kamak. 

The sense of how long it must harve taken to 
brmg these things to their present pass, «ddB an 
element of submnity to the actual inpMasion. 
Every house is so jealously guarded from intru- 
sive eyes, that any thought ^nei^^ourliood or 
community is preisluded. Doens «e attenqited 
only 1^ servants, for no bevies of ladies are 
Serva2its and horses are theenly living ereatnres 
ever seen making monungsaUs en foot) as withns. 
that move on uie pavement, if we 'except the 
mechanics and trades-people required by titoee 
oyster4ike residenees. The air is full of silence. 
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rendered all the deeper by the distant roar of 
the peopled city, or made striking by the oc- 
casional clatter of hoo& and wheela. There is 
no hint of common life at those aristocratic 
doors. Now and then a footman lingers a little 
for a chat with a pied brother, or takes a look 
np and down the street before he makes all fatst 
again ; but when he goes in, it is with the air of 
Bobinson Crusoe retreating into his fortress and 
drawing the ladder up after him. 

The question has sometimes occurred to us 
why is a liverynieryant in London so different 
an olject to a iiver^-seryant in New Tosk ? In 
London, servants in livery are an appropriate 
and rather fascinating part of the street pano- 
rama. We speak now of eveiy-day livenea^ — 
those which simply mark the concution of the 
wearer, and indicate to the initiated the dis- 
tinguished family in whose service he is. State- 
liveries are quite another affair, — ^t^e moat 
horrid caricatures of human costume ; mere 
grotesque disguises in the worst taste ; the last 
contortion or ingenious pride ; as silly as the 
whim of a certain exquisite to personate a game- 
cock at a masquerade, with the additional 
^ features" of clapping nis wings and crowing. 
Our Anglo-Saxon blood boils at the sight of 
Englishmen degraded enough to be proud of 
8U(£ disguises. Tet it is not worth while to 
consider the wearers as men, while they carry 
about these strange shells of lace and frippenr — 
they are machines ; parts of a s^^stem ; tLey 
have for the time no souls of their own ; they 
are bought and sold, in effect, by virtue of a 
contract) signed with the vital current of their 
minds, to the donon of this world, the deadly 
antagonist of the spirit of health and of a sound 
min£ The mA-riTniiTn of intelligence to be 
found under those liveries is not sufficient to 
build a shanty in the Western wilds and pro- 
vide bread and salt for its inmates. Yet bemgs 
of this grade— as necessary to an aristocracy as 
dukes and earls — ^&re sumptuously every day, 
and are full of second-hand haughtiness, practise 
the worst vices of their employersi, and look 
down with contempt upon the nonest tradesman 
who works for his living. 

We do not mean to say that they are of a 
different class from the men who ornament 
London streets in ordinary liveries, for they are 
one and the same ; but only that, as showing-up 
the thing in its true character by exhibiting it 
carried out to extremes, they suggest deeper 
and more unpleasing thoughts. English livery- 
servants in their every-day costume, unlike their 
continental brethren, are rather gentlemanly as 
well as picturesque-looking men. We do not 
mean exactly gentlemanly like the gentlemen 
of to-day in society ; but with an old-fashioned 
tinge, like the genteel men in genteel comedy. 
There is an ab of antiquity about them, so that 
you cannot help, even in the common street^ 
feeling as if the^ belonged to a past age, ana 
were only waDung about in a sort of ghostly 
dream on the pavS of to-day. They are tall and 
well made, somewhat pale and delicate in com- 
plexion, owing to late nours and unwholesome 
nabits; their manners are languid and in- 
different, — h trick caught from their employers, 



who depend on it for much stylish effect. Mrs. 
Browning hits off the studied outside of the 
masters well, in her poem of ^* Lady Geraldine's 
Courtship :" 

" Very finely courteous, — ^ftr too proud to doubt his domloar 

tioa 
Of the oommon people, lie atonee for grandeur by a bow. 

High, straigbt forehead ; uoae of eagle ; cold blue eyes ot leM 

expreaaioQ 
Thxm reaifltanoe ; coldly caatuig off the looks of other mau 
As steel arrows ; unelastic lips, which seem to ta^e po9au- 

And be cautious leat the oommon air should ixijura or 
distrain." 

It is not wonderful that a footman should re- 
flect that which most distinguishes his master 
from the commonality r ^or the quality which 
makes him leather be a footman t^an a Uaek- 
smith disposes him to instinctive, indolent 
imitation. Effeninaoy is essentially imitative, 
having no energies to expand upon originating. 
The master's proudly quiet manners may tacitly 
refer to the history of a past age, or to a ooa- 
scionsness of the wealth that can buy everything 
but histoiy ; but the servant is only a mirror, 
with nothimff better or deeper than a bo^d to 
back it ; giving the image, but knowing nothing 
of the som of what it reflects. 

It would be a curious thing to find out how 
large the mental horizon of a regular footouoi 
resdly is. To us he seems less than the ninth 
part of a man. He who " sits a* day prickin' at 
a olout^ like a lassie," has a house of his own, 
though it be a poor ome; he orders his cmn 
dinner, though potatoes be the only dish ; his 
wife and children look up to him with a distinet 
notion of the place he holds in creation, as hmg 
husband (house-band), and father, and holding 
a recognised position in society. But a footman 
has no separate entity ; he is an appendag^ a 
complement, part of another man*s equipage, l&e 
a horse or dog, and of just equal imjMrtance ; a 
paltry gilt fnme to an exquisite picture ; the 
padding of a court coat on which are embroidered 
grand badges of honour ; a piece of the soft * 
carpet (only the upper side cued for) on which 
fortunate men walk daintily up to consideration 
and higher fortune. He is the band of no house ; 
if he have diildren, thej^ are not brouj^ht np in 
his sight. He has no citizenship, for his interest 
is merged in that of his master ; if he think of 
public a&irs, it is like a dunce ; if he talk of 
them, it is like a parrot. ' His notion of a legis- 
lator is of a gentleman who goes to *' the ' Ouse ' 
every evening for a certain number of weeks, is 
asked out to dinner and gives dinners in return, 
and in September runs doiHm into the country 
for the shooting season. He is well versed in 
the politics of the servants* hall ; stands up 
manfully against cold meat, and is ^' above 
'peaching ^ on the butler's peccadilloes, so long 
as tJiat official furnishes ale of a proper strength ; 
but beyond these points he is *^in wandering 
mazes lost "^—incapacitated even for wishing, 
with regard to pubiio affairs. 

It would be one of the most curious shows 
imaginable, to see a thorough-bred footman, and 
a vivid, untamed backwoocuanan face to face on 

Q2 
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a western prairie. The wild man would look 
upon hiB liveried brother with a wonder tinned 
with pity and contempt. He would probably 
think at first that the strange object must be 
" some plaj-actoring fellow," or a stray member 
of the caravan whose show-bills decorated the 
village when he last carried wheat to market, 
while the poor travestied Anglo-Saxon from the 
old world would gaze with timid eye on the 
rough-rinded farmer, brown and knotty as one 
of lus own oaks, and secretly conclude him a re- 
presentative of the cruel aborigines, but one re- 
move from the scalpers and t^mahawkers of 
whom he had dimly heard throu^^h Canadian 
emigrants. Let these two far-divided brethren 
be compelled to pass the day together — ^the one 
about lus daily business, the other as an inquirer 
into the habits of the country and the means of 
obtaining a livelihood. How could their minds 
approach each other? How bridge over the 
immense chasm that lie between the life-maxims 
of a western freeman and those of a London 
footman ? How find words significant to both 
of the same idea ? In the footman's mind, ^ nice 
people " are people that keep their own carriage ; 
while the we^em man appues that term chiefly 
to neighboniB who are billing to lend every- 
thing tney have, and never ask to have anything 
returned. The Londoner, if he ever happen to 
have heard the old-fashioned word, '^hospitality," 
would understand by it giving splendid dinners, 
or filling one's country residence with gay com- 
pany at Christmas ; while our prairie Mend 
would intend no less than accommodating a 
neighbour with a night's lodging, though the 
only spare bed were in your sitting-room, where 
fatner, mother, and children were already pro- 
vided for ; or taking in for a few weeks a for- 
lorn family of Irish emigrants, half of them sick 
with the ague, and none of them possessed of a 
dollar wherewith to help themselves. If the 
farmer was in high spirits and inclined to boast 
of "success," what would the exotic from Pic- 
cadilly thiiik when he was introduced to a rough 
and l>are log cabin, standing in the midst of fields 
disfigured by stumps, and only half-fenced ; the 
wife, worn with toil, nursing her baby and 
churning at the same time ; the eldest daughter 
washing the dishes, and the little boy cutting 
his toes instead of splittin g k indling-wood, as he 
had been desired to do ? We can fancy just how 
the unhappy lackey would look and feel, if he 
were foroea to begin life anew in such circum- 
stances ; but we can t^ell believe, nevertheless, 
that though it might require many a hard rub 
to get the nonsense out of him, yet in the end 
his good blood would triumph, and he would 
learn to be a man among men, and look back to 
his days of "flunkyhood" with a perfect 
loathing. 

It is only just^ after this &ncy sketch, to 
imaffine our hero of the axe bewitched into the 
nei^bourhood of Belgrave Square or Park 
Lane, and required to fill the forsaken shoes 
of the individual whom we have just seen adopted 
by the forest. But the picture cannot possibly 
be a true match to the other, for the simple 
reason that no earthly power, to say nothmg 
stronger, could ever force the backwoodsman 



into the livery of which his English brother 
was once proud. And how about tne powdered 
head, which we have as yet said nothing about ? 
Could a farmer ever consent to such impiety as 
the use of wheat — ^wheat ! his grand staple — his 
daily thought and nightly dream — ^his syiionyme 
for plenty — ^the ladder of his hopes — we had 
almost said the god of his idolatiy — ^as an adjimct 
to the larded locks of a stander behind other 
men's chairs ? We can fancy some kitchen 
/m6t«r attempting to turn his black locks piebald 
by the apt)lication of distinct patches of white 
flour, according to the approved standard of Bel- 
gravia ; but we see also the potent fists of the 
neophyte, going round like steam-paddles, in 
resistance ; and we should portend woe to the 
unhappy artist if he carried the joke too fiur. 
Next we stick a very tall cane into Jonathan's 
hand, and order him to mount the foot-board 
and hold on for his life, ready nevertheless to 
jump down and offer a gentle elbow to hia 
mistress, when she alights to cheapen a pair of 
tweezers at Strudwick's, or to try a court dress 
at Miss Mortimer's. Or we place him on a 
landing, in the midst of tropical plants and very 
classical statues, to call names for several hours, 
not according to the thoughts that would arise 
in his heart, but according to the "Red Book ;" — 
"Lady Nims!" "The Bight Honorable Henry 
Algernon Gulliver !" and so on. while a shoulder- 
knotted brother at the head or the stairs ^hoes 
him like a mocking-bird, and the gentleman 
usher at the drawing-room door repeats the 
story. Would our green one call this an easy 
mode of getting his living ? or would he long for 
his plough, his harrow, and his heavy boots ; his 
supper-table, covered with hot bread and firied 
' pork ; and the privilege of voting at elections, 
and being himself elected path-master or con- 
stable. 

We must not, however, hypocritically pre- 
tend that we are altogether of our rustic neigh- 
boui''s mind and impulses in this matter. All 
our Americanism does not prevent us from per- 
ceiving and confessing that livery-servants are 
a very fascinating and graceful accessory to 
grandeur. The grandeur once accepted as 
right and proper, liveries are ouite in keeping, 
and livery-servants the most splendid of human 
chattels. Those who have never seen this class 
of movables, may picture to themselves a num- 
ber of w^ell-looking men in militia uniforms, in 
attendance upon ladies and gentlemen and 
horses elegantly dressed, and sedulously ignoring 
the existence of any other kind of people ana 
any other business in life. This makes, or course, 
a display of magnificence which is enhanced by 
a touch of m^^ery, since both servants and 
masters affect to belong to a world entirely un- 
connected with our everyday one (though we 
need not say they bear no particular marks of 
affinity with that which we are in the habit of 
designating as a " better" world). Liveries are 
quite as vai-ious, as gay, and^as ridiculous as 
tne uniforms of any of our city volunteers. A 
sky-blue coat, yellow waistcoat, and scarlet 
breeches, would be thought no unsuitable con- 
junction as a mark of servitude ; and, in point of 
fact, liveries in this taste are often chosen by 
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parties in whose estimation *' quietness*' is the 
one crowning grace of human costume. There 
is refinement of cruelty in this, or rather refine- 
ment of haughtiness, for your true footman-soul 
believes itself inferior, and is prompted to no 
cutting comparisons. The feeling of ccute is so 
sincere and operative in England, that it not 
only influences the whole moral life of the 
country, but extends beyond the grave, ap- 
parently without a misgiving on the part of 
master or servant. How many a tomo-stone 
bears such an inscription as this : " Erected by 
Mabmadueb Milunoton, of B , in the 



county of 



Esquire, in memory of the 



humble virtues of John Stubbs, for thirty years 
a fiuthful SERVANT in his family." One*s mind 
passes spontaneously from such an epitaph to the 
appearance of the great man and the httle man 
side by side before a bar where no liveries are 
recognised, and where the very same virtues, not 
a different set, are exacted from servant and 
master. But it will not do for us to follow the 
subject into its most serious recesses. 

English haughtiness differs from American 
haughtiness in being sincere ; and this brings us 
back to the thought with which we began — ^the 
different effect, picturesque as well as moral, — 
between English and Ajnerican liveries. The 
sincerity of haughtiness is impious, the imitation 
or affectation of it more simply ridicuJous, so 
that we should ffain nothing by being honest in 
this matter. But is it not mortifying that 
Americans can weakly sell the birthnffht for a 
price too contemptible for viduation ? We look 
down upon people who, hoping to seem what 
they are not, condescend to wear false jewellery 
and other mockeries of the rich ; but what paste 
diamond or glass ruby is meaner than pre- 
tences at livery in the establishments of people 
of yesterday ? The only grandeur at which 
American society can aim with honour, is that 
of a bold and true simplicity of manners ; 
courage which dares to live out its natural and 
staple ideas ; independence founded on conscious 
power or worth, which can afford to be original 
m smaU things as in great ones. The moment 
we forget this, and seek to mimic, at an im- 
measurable distance, the feudal tricks of decay- 
ing aristocracy, we renounce our real, undeniable 
claims, and get absolutely nothing in return. 
We condescend to imitation where equality is 
impossible, and confess a longing which Provi- 
dence has, at our desire, put it out of our power 
to gratify. From so humiliating a position may 
all true descendants of our patriot sires be pre- 
served ! 

There is but one way in which liveries can be 
made true badges of American nobility : this is 
by making them expressive of the origin of the 
families they are intended to dignify. The glory 
of our society is, that the highest spring from the 
humblest ; — and it should, therefore, be the aim 
of an enlightened pride to express this great fact, 
— ^never generally operative m any other country 
known to history, — ^m whatever public manifes- 
tations of present prosperity we see fit to adopt. 
If there is anything of which we may be exclu- 
sively vain-glorious, it is that the son of the 
humblest mechanic may and does acquire, by 



worth and talent, not only wealth, but position 
and influence: while mere riches, though Uiey 
command a certain consideration frx>m the esprit 
de corps of the rich, and some servility from the 
meanness of the needy, do absolutely nothing 
towards securing public respect or esteem. Let 
us then, if we long for aristocratic distinctions, 
boldly seize those which belong to us. If few of 
us can trace back to gentlemen who, when they 
coveted a neighbour's property, stabbed him and 
took it, we can claim a far more honourablo 
descent from honest fiirmers and carpenters, 
tailors and hatters. Surely he who tills the 
ground in the fear of God is a better man than 
he who soaks it with blood for his own selfish 
ends, — ^he who builds his house honestly, than he 
who wrenches it from another by the strong 
hand. We may say to the feudal system and aU 
that belongs to it : " Oh, thou enemy ! destruc- 
tions are come to a perpetual end." The spirit 
of to-day is constructive ; and, if we use the ruins 
of the past, it must be to build on a new plan. 
Why not, then, devise badges of our true honour ? 
American liveries would so be grand, indeed. 
Alas, that those who adopt somethinff so called 
should so often be found asliamed of tneir honest 
grandfathers! The grandfathers doubtless re- 
turn the compliment, if they take cognizance of 
such matters. 

We have seen as yet no attempt in our country 
to establish distinguishing marks of female ser- 
vitude ; but there seems to be no good reason 
why we should not humbly imitate England in 
this, as well as in putting collars and handcu^ 
on the men who arive our carriages or stand 
behind them. A woman-servant in England is 
considered insolent if she appear without a cap ; 
and, in addition to this, her employers claim tne 
right to enforce sumptuary regulations as to her 
general costume. It must indicate her station 
unmistakably ; and the slightest direct attempt 
at imitating those above her would be deemed 
insubordinate and ominous of evil. A silk gown 
would be " flat burglary" in any servant ^low 
the rank of housekeeper. We ought to except 
the governess ; who, though considered merely 
as an upper though peculiarly vexatious and 
trying servant, in most Enslish families, is not 
restricted in the choice of her costume, except 
by the smallness of her salary. Shall we cany 
our aping throughout consistently? Shall we 
insist on caps, frown on silk dresses, and treat 
the instructors of our children as inferiors, — ^thus 
doing our best to make them such ? 

So small a proportion of those who get their 
bread by domestic service in this country are 
Americans, that we need hardly consider how 
outward badges of servitude would sit upon the 
native American, or how they might m time 
affect his character. The ver^ name of servant 
is a yoke too heavy for his pnde. He is willing 
to perform a thousand memal offices under any 
other name ; call him your friend, and he will 
act as your slave ; call him your servant, and he 
will soon show you that he isliis own master. 
He has not the least objection to the things to 
be done, but only to the position he must occupy 
in doing them ; so that while no money coma 
hire him to put on a gay dress of your choosing 
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amd stand idle in your entry, he will build stone 
fenoe for you, or risk his life on your roof^ with 
no thought tiiat he lowers himself by performing^ 
labour for your benefit. Work is ms glory, ser- 
vitude his detestation; there is not the least 
danger that he will ever, even for the sake of 
the " almighty dollar,** become a livery-servant; 
though he may so far foi^et Himself as to keep 
one. His trangression of the democratic (or 
Gospel) principle will never take that form. Our 
protest against American Uveries regards em- 
ployers only. 

m view of this national feeling against do- 
mestic servitude, — for the national o^ection is 
aiwakaned far short of liveries, — some people are 
a good deal couQemed as to what we shall do for 
servants, after the overflow of nations still sub- 
ject to feudal ideas shall have ceased, and those 
who are now hewers of wood and drawers of 
water in tolerable contentment, shall have be- 
oome thoroughly Americanized in feeling, and at 
the same time possessed of comfortable .^onerican 
homes of their own. This would be a verv sad 
state of thinffs indeed ! That there should be no 
class of people poor enough to consent to Uve in 
our kitchens, and work for us instead of for 
themselves, would be "most tolerable and not to 
be borne ! ** It cumot be that Providence means 
to deal so hardly with us, as to diifuse the ad- 
vantages we prize so highly over the entire body 
of our citizens. Lord Ljrttleton^s Flavia says : — 

" Where nooe admlra, 'tit uaekM to esual ! 
Where none are beaux, 'tU vain to be a belle I" 

So may we exclaim: — 

" without the poor, whatjcjB could wealt^L afford I 
Without a Berrax^ who would be a lord r* 

The sense of contrast gives the zest to our ad- 
vantages. A truly republican plainness of 
living would probably be the deplorable result 
of this hardly supposable state of things. But, 
without feai'ing anything so remote, would 
it not be prudent to provide, in some mea- 
sure, against the possible evils of universal 
prospenty? Perhaps if we could make up our 



minds to treat our servants as feUow-citizflnB 
now, the time when they would be disposed to 
shake off our service might be deferred. If we 
could refrain from enforcing ecute in our treat- 
ment of our domestics ; if wo could engage the 
services of a cook as we do those of a shoemaker 
or a mason, i, e., without assumption on one side, 
or a hollow servility on the other, cooking might 
beoome a redogmsed trade, and our tables be 
well supplied, even after starvation no longer 
threatened a conoooter of plum^-puddingB^ who 
should insist upon being '^ as good as anybody V* 
Would it be dangerous to recognise the soul of a 
chambermaid ? Would it not rather be apt to 
make her a better one, and longer content with 
the broom and duster, if we consulted h«r feel- 
ings, expressed an interest in her wel&re, and 
saved her pride as much as possible 1 At pre- 
sent, it seems to be supposed that in the agree- 
ment as to wages a certain amount of oontnmely 
is bargained for, — ^not loud, indeed, but deep,— 
not in words so much as in thoughts, and in the 
actions which flow unconsciously fr<nn thongfats* 
While this is the case, we cannot have American 
servants, and we ought not to have them. Our 
countrymen and countrywomen can do better; 
and so they forsake a business which ought to be 
as comfortable and lucrative as any other which 
demands the same grade of ability, and leave ns 
to be half-served by people whose lack of both 
principle and capacity is too often the very rear 
son why they are wUling to be servants. The 
consequence is, unroeakable wear and tear of 
temper, all sorts of loss and mismanagement in 
our kitchens, corrupting examples for our diil- 
dren, and temptation to inhuman prejudice in 
ourselves. The English treat their servants fkr 
better, with regard to the national idea% than 
we do out's, considering our profession of demo- 
cratic principle. We Miall be forced, sooner or 
later, to harmonize more nearly our political 
theory and our social practice ; and it will un- 
doubtedly be discovered, in time, that the only- 
key to this difficulty, as to others growing out of 
our noble theory of life, is to be found in the 
gospel of Christ. 
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The secret of his style is not to be found in 
Kames or Blair, but in Ids own mental and moral 
constitution. There is a tough, sinewy strength 
in his diction, which gives it almost muscular 
power in forcing its way to the heart and under- 
standing^. Occasionally, his words are of that 
kind which are caUed '4ialf battles, stronger than 
most men's deeds." In the course of an abstract 
discussion, or a clear statement of facts, he will 
throw in a sentence which makes us almost 
spring to our feet. When vehemently roused, 
either from the excitement of opposition, or in 
unfolding a great principle which fills and ex- 
pands his soul, or in paying homage to some 
noble exemplar of virtue and genius, his style 
has a MUtonic grandeur and roll, which can hard- 
ly be surpassed for majestic eloquence. In that 
exulting rush of the mmd, when every fiiculty is 



permeated by feeling, and works with all the force 
of passion, his style has a corresponding swiftness 
and energy, and seems endowed with power to 
sweep afl obstacles from its path. Jii those 
inimitable touches of wit and sarotsm, also, where 
so much depends on the selection and collocation 
of apt and expressive language, and where the 
object is to pelt and to tease rather than to crush, 
his diction glibes easily into colloquial forms, and 
sparkles with animation and point. In the speech 
in reply to Hayne the variety of his style is admi- 
rably exemplified. The pungency and force cft 
many strokes of sarcasm in this celebrated pro- 
duction, the rai*e felicity of their expression, the 
energy and compression of the wit and the skill 
with which all are made subsidiary to the general 
purpose of the orator, afford fine examples of 
what may b^ termed the "Science of Debate." 
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Was with tihae; abe who loved us both, aha atill 

Was with thae ; and avan ao didat thou become 

▲ ailent poet ; tniax the solitude 

Of the vast aea didst bring a watchful heart, 

Still couchant, an inevitable ear. 

And an eye pxactaaod, like a blind man's touch." 

WoaoswoRTH. 



A 8U1CKSS or two since, I was wasting a coUe^ 
vacation among the beautiM creeks and &lls in 
the neigfaborh^xi- of New York. In the coarse 
of my wanderings, up stream and down stream, 
sometimes on foot, sometimes on horseback, ana 
never without a book for an excuse to loiter on 
the mossy banks, and beside the edge of running 
water, I met firequentlv a young man of a pecu- 
liarly still and couectea eye, and a forehead more 
like a broad slab of marble than a human brow. 
His mouth was smaU and thinly cut ; his chin 
had no superfluous flesh upon it ; and his whole 
appearance was that of a man whose intellectual 
nature prevailed over the anilnaL He was evi- 
dently a scholar. We had met so frequently, at 
last, that, on passing each other, one delicious 
morning, we bowed and smiled simultaneously, 
and, wi^out further introduction, entered into 
conversation. 

It was a temperate day in August^ with a clear 
but not oppressive sun, and we wandered down 
a long creek together, mineralising here, botan- 
ifling' there, ana examining the strata of the 
ravines, with that sort of instinctive certainty of 
each otner's attainments which scholars always 
feel, and thrusting in many a little wayside 
parenthesis, explanatory of each other's history 
and circumstances. I found that he was one of 
those pure and unambitious men, who. by close 
application and moderate living, while m college, 
become in love with their books; and, caring 
Uttle for anything more i^an the subsistence 
which philosophy tells them is enough to have 
of this world, settle down into a wicker-bottomed 
chair, more contentedly than if it were the 
cushion of a throne. 

We were together three or four days, and 
when I left him, he gave me his address, and 
promised to write to me. I shall give below an 
extract from one of his letters. I had asked 
him for a history of his daily habits, and any 
incidents which he might choose to throw in, — 
hinting to him that I was a dabbler in literature 
and would be obliged to him if he would do it 
minutely, and in a form of which I might avail 
myself in the way of publication. 

After some particulars, unimportant to the 
reader, he proceeds: — 

" I keep a room at a coimtry tavern. It is 
a quiet, out-of-the-way place, with a whole 
generation of elms about it, and the greenest 
^raas up to the very door, and the pleaaantest 
yiew in the whole country round, from my cham- 



ber window. Though it is a public .house, and 
the word * Hotel' swmp in goloen capitals under 
a landscape of two hills and a river, painted 
by some wandering Tintoretto, it is so orderly a 
town, that not a lounger is ever seen about the 
door ; and the noisiest traveller is changed to a 
quiet man, as if it were by the vezy hush of the 
atmosphere. 

" Here, in my pleasant room, upon the second 
floor, with my round table covered with choice 
books, my shutters closed just so much as to 
admit light enough for a pamter, and my waUs 
hung with the pictures which adorned mv college 
chambers, and are therefore linked with a thou- 
sand delightful associations, I can study my 
twelve hours a-day, in a state of mind sufficiently 
even and philosophical. I do not want for excite^ 
ment. The animal spirits, thanks to the Creator, 
are enough at all times, with employment and 
temi>erate living, to raise us above the common 
shadows of life ; and after a day of studious con- 
finement, when my mind is unbound, and I go 
out and give it up to reckless association, and lay 
myself open unreservedly to the influences of 
nature, — at such a time, there comes myste- 
riously upon me a degree of pure joy, unmingled 
and unaccountable, wnich is worth years of arti- 
ficial excitement. The common air seems to 
have grown rarer; my step is strangely elastic ; 
my sense of motion frm of unwonted dignity; my 
thoughts elevated; my perceptions of bieaufy 
acuter and more pleasurable; and my better 
nature predominant and sublime. There is no- 
thing in the future which looks difficult, nothing 
in my ambition unattainable ; notiiingin the past 
which cannot be reconciled with good : I am a 
purer and a better man ; and though I am elevated 
m my own thoughts, it will not lead to vanity, 
for my ideas of Gbd, and of my fellow-men, have 
been enlarged also. This excitement ceases 
soon ; but it ceases like the bubbling^of a fountain, 
which leaves the waters purer for the influence 
which has paensed through them, — ^not like the 
mirth of the world, which ebbs like an unnatural 
tide^ and leaves loathsomeness and disgust. 

" Let no one say that such a mode of Ufe is 
adapted to peculiar constitutions, and can be 
relished by those only. Give me the veriest 
worldling, — ^the most devoted, and the happiest 
of flashionable ephemera, and if he has material 
for a thouffht, andean take pride in the improve- 
ment of his nature, I will so order his daily 
round, that, with temperance and exercise^ he 
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shall be happier in one hour spent within him- 
self, than in ten waited on folly. 

''Few know the treasures in their own 
bosoms, — ^very few the elasticity and capacity of 
a well-regulated mind for enjoyment. The whole 
world of philosophers, and historians, and poets, 
seem, to the secludea student, but to have la- 
bored for his pleasure ; and as he comes to one 
new truth ana beautiful thought after another, 
there answers a chord of jov, richer than music, 
in his heart, which spoils nim for the coarser 
pleasures of the worlo. I have seen my college 
chum — a man, who, from a life of 'mingled 
business and pleasure, became suddenly a 
student, — ^lean oack in his chair, at the triumph 
of an argument, or the discovery of a philoso- 
phical truth, and give himself up for a few 
moments to the enjoyment of sensations, which, 
he assured me, surpassed exceedingly the most 
vivid pleasures of his life. Hie mind is like the 
appetite, when healthy and well-toned, receiving 
pleasure from the commonest food; but be- 
coming a disease when pampered and neglected. 
Give it time to turn in upon itself; satisfy its 
restless thirst for knowledge, and it wUl give 
birth to health, to animal spirits, to everything 
which invigorates the body, while it is advancing 
b^ eveiy step the capacities of the soul. Oh! 
ii the runners after pleasure would stoop down 
by the wayside, thev might drink waters better 
even than those which thev see only in their 
dreams. They will not be told that they have in 
their possession the golden key which they covet ; 
thev will not know that the music they look to 
enchant them is sleeping in their own untouched 
instruments; that the uimp which they vainly 
ask from the enchanter, is burning in their own 
bosoms? 

''When I first came here, my host*s eldest 
daughter was about twelve years of age. She 
was, without being beautiful, an enga^g child, 
rather disposed to be contemplative, and, like 
all children at that age, very inquisitive and 
curious. She was shy at first, but soon became 
acquainted with me ; and would come into my 
room in her idle hours, and look at my pictures, 
and read. She never disturbed me, because her 
natural politeness forbade it ; and I pursued my 
thoughts or my studies just as if she were not 
there, till, by-and-bye, I grew fond of her quiet 
company, and was happier when she was mov- 
ing stealthily around, and looking into a book 
here and there in her quiet way. 

" She had been my companion thus for some 
time, when it occurred to me that I might be of 
use to her in leading her to cultivate a love for 
study. I sei^d the idea enthusiastically. Now, 
thouffht I, I will see the process of a human 
mind. I have studied its philosophy from books, 
and now I will take a sinffle original, and com- 
pare them, step by step. I have seen the bud, 
and the flower full blown, and I am told that 
the change was gradual, and effected thus — ^leaf 
after leaf. Now I will watch the expansion, 
and while I water it and let in the sunshine to 
its bosom, detect the secret springs which move 
to such beautiful results. The idea delighted 
me. 

"I was aware that there was great drudgery 



in the first 8tej>s, and I determined to avoid it^ 
and connect the idea of my own instruction with 
all that was delightful and interesting to her 
mind. For this purpose I persuaded her father 
to send her to a better school than she had been 
accustomed to attend, and, by a little conversa- 
tion, stimulated her to enter upon her studiea 
with alacrity. 

" She was now grown to a cirl, and had begun 
to assume the Ttatve, womamy airs which girla 
do at her age. Her figure had rounded into a 
flowing symmetry, and her face, whether frx)m 
associating principally with an older person, or 
frt)m what other reason I know not, haa assumed 
a thoughtful cast, and she was really a girl of 
most iuteresting and striking personal appear- 
ance. 

" I did not expect much from the first year o£ 
mv experiment. I calculated justly on its beinsr 
irksome and common-place. Still I was amusea 
and interested. I could hear her li£;ht step on 
the stair, always at the same early nour of the 
evening, and it was a pleasure to me to say 
' Come in ' to her timid rap, and set her a chair 
by my own, that I might look over her book, or 
talk m a low tone to her. I then asked her 
about her lessons, and found out what had most 
attracted her notice, and I could always find 
some interesting fact connected with it, or strike 
off into some pleasant association, till she ac- 
quired a habit of selection in her reading, and 
looked at me earnestly to know what I would 
say upon it. You would have smiled to see her 
leaning forward, with her soft blue eye fixed ou 
me, and her lips half parted with attention^ 
waiting for my ideas upon some bai*e fact in 
geography or history ; and it would have con- 
vinced you that the natural, unstimulated mind 
takes pleasure in the simplest addition to its. 
knowledge. 

" All this time I kept out of her way every 
thing that would have a tendency to destroy a 
taste for mere knowledge, and had the pleasure 
to see that she passed with keen relish from 
her text-books to my observations, which were as 
dry as they, though recommended by kindness of 
tone and an interested manner. She acquired 
gradually, by this process, a habit of reasoning. 

Xn everything wnich admitted it, which was 
rwards of great use in fixing and retaining 
the leading features of her attainments. 

" I proceeded in this, way till she was fifteen. 
Her mind had now become inured to regular 
habits of inquiry, and she began to ask difficult 
questions and wonder at common things. Her 
tnouffhts assumed a graver complexion, and &Le 
asked for books upon subjects of which she felt 
the want of information. She was ready ta 
receive and appreciate truth and instruction, and 
here was to begin my pleasure, 

"She came up, one evening with an air of 
embarrassment approaching to distress. She 
took her usual seat, and told me that she had 
been thinking all day that it was useless to study 
any more. There were so many mysterious 
things ; so much, even that she could see, which 
she could not account for, and, with all her efforts, 
she got on so slowly, that she was discouraged. 
It was better, she said, to be happy in ignorance, 
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than to be constantly tormented with the sight 
of knowledge to whidi she could not attain, and 
which she only knew enough to value. Poor 
child ! she did not know that she was making the 
same complaint with Newton, and Locke, and 
Bacon, and that the wisest of men were only 
' eatherers of pebbles on the shore of an illimita- 
ble sea.^ I b^gan to talk to her of the mind. I 
rke of its srandeur, and its capacities, and its 
tiny. I told her instances of wh attainment 
and wonderfid discovery ; sketched the sublime 
philosophies of the soul, the possibility that this 
life was but a link in a chain of existences, and 
the glorious power, if it were true, of entering 
upon another world, with a loftier capacity than 
your fellow-beings for the comprehension of its 
mysteries. I then touched upon the duty of self- 
cultivation, the pride of a high consciousness of 
improved time, and the delicious feelings of self- 
respect and true appreciation. 

^ She listened to me in silence, and wept. It 
was one of those periods, which occur to all 
delicate minds, of mstrust and fear ; and when 
it passed by, and her ambition stirred again, she 
gave vent to her feelings with a woman's beau- 
tiful privilege. I had no more trouble to urge 
her on. She began the next day with the phi- 
losophy of the mind, and I was never happier 
than while following her from step to step in 
this' delightful study. 

''I have always thought that the most tri- 
umphant intellectual feehng we ever experience, 
is felt upon the first opening of philosophy. It 
is like the interpretation of a dream of a life- 
time. Every topic seems to you Hke a phantom 
of your own mind, from which a mist has sud- 
demy melted. Every feature has a kind of half 
familiarity, and you remember musing upon it 
. for hours, till you gave it up with an impatient 
dissatisfaction. Without a definite shape, this 
or that very idea has floated in your mind con- 
tinually. It was a phenomenon without a name ; 
a something which you could not describe to 
your friend, and which, by-and-bye, you come to 
believe was peculiar to yourself, and would 
never be brouffht out or unravelled. You read 
on, and the blood rushes to your face, in a 
tumultuous consciousness, you have had feel- 
I ings in peculiar situations which you could not 
define, and here are their very features ; and 
you know now that it was jealousy, or ambition, 
or love. There have been moments when your 
faculties seemed blinded or reversed. You could 
not express yourself at all when you felt you 
should be eloquent. You could not fix your 
mind upon the subject, of which, before, you had 
been passionately fond. You felt an aversion 
for your very partialities, or a strange warming 
in your heajt toward people or pursuits that 
you had dislike ; and when the beauty of the 
luitural world has burst upon you, as it some- 
times will, with an exceecung glory, you have 
turned away from it with a deadly sickness of 
l^eart, and a wish that you might die. 

" These are mysteries which are not all soluble 
«ven by philosophy. But you can see enough of 
the macninery of thought to know its tenden- 
cies ; and, like the listener to mysterious music, 
it IB enough to have seen the instrument^ 



without knowing the cunning craft of the 
player. 

"I remembered my school-day feelings, and 
lived them over again with my beautiful pupil. 
I entered, with as much enthusiasm as she, into 
the strength and sublimity which I had wondered 
at before ; and I believe that, even as she sat 
reading by herself my blood thrilled, and my 
pulses quickened, as vividlv as her own. when I 
saw, by the deepening colour of her cheek, or 
the marked passages of my book, that she had 
found a noble thought or a daring hypothesis. 

" She proceeded with her course of philosophy 
rapidly and eagerly. Her mind was well pre- 
pared for its relish. She said she felt as if a 
new sense had been given her, — an inner eye, 
which she could turn in upon herself, and by 
which she could, as it were, stand aside while 
the process of thought went on. She began to 
respect and to rely upon her own mind, and the 
elevation of countenance and manner, which so 
certainly and so beautifully accompanies inward 
refinement, stole over her daily. I began to 
feel respectful in her presence, and when, with 
the peculiar elegance of a woman's mind, she 
discovered a delicate shade of meaning which I 
had not seen, or traced an association which 
could spring only from an unsullied heart, I 
experienced a sensation like the consciousness of 
an unseen presence, elevating, without alarming^ 



me. 



^ It was probably weU that with all this 
change in her mind and manner, her person still 
retained its childish grace and flexibility. She 
had not grown tall, and she wore her hair yet as 
she used to do, fallingwith a luxuriant fuUnesa 
upon her shoulders. Hence she was still a child^ 
when, had she been taller or more womanly, 
the demands upon her attention, and the attrac- 
tiveness of mature society, might have divided 
that engrossing interest which is necessary to 
successful study. 

^ I have often wished I was a painter ; but never 
so much as when looking on this beautiful being 
as she sat absorbed in her studies, or turned to 
gaze up a moment to my face, with that delicious, 
expression of inquiry and affection. Every 
one knows the elevation given to the coun- 
tenance of a man by contemplative habits. Per- 
haps the natural delicacy of feminine features haa 
combined, with its rarity, to make this expression 
less observable in woman ; but, to one familiar 
with the study of the human face, there is, in tha 
look of a truly intellectual woman, a keen 
subtlety of refinement, a separation from every- 
thing gross and material, which comes up to our 
highest dream of the angelic. For myself, I 
care not to analyze it. I leave it to philosophy 
to find out its secret. It is enough for me that 
I can see and feel it in every pulse of my being. 
It is not a peculiar susceptibility. Every man 
who approaches such a woman feels it. He may 
not define it ; he may be totally unconscious 
what it is that awes him; but he feels as if a 
mysterious and invisil^le veil were about her, 
and every dark thought is quenched suddenly in 
his heart, as if he had come into the atmosphere 
of a spirit. I would have eveiy woman xnow 
this. I would tell every mother, who prays 
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nightly for the peculiar watchfulness of good 
spirits over the purity of her child, that she 
may weave round her a defence stronger than 
steel ; that she may place in her heart a living 
amulet, whose virtue is like a circle of fire to 
pollution. I am not ^strin^^ng pearls.' I have 
seen, and I know, that an empty mind is not a 
strong citadel ; and in the meleincholy chronicle 
of female ruin, the instances are rare of victims 
distinguished for mental cultivation. I would 
my pen were the ' point of a diamond,' and I 
were writing on living hearts ! For when I think 
how the daughters oi a house are its grace and 
honor ; and when I think how the father and 
mother that loved her, and the brother that 
made her his pride, and the sister in whose 
bosom she slept, are all crushed utterly, by a 
daughter's degradation, I feel, that if every word 
were a burning ooal, my language could not be 
extravagant ! 

" My pupil had, as yet, read no poetry. I was 
uncertain how to enter upon it. Her taste for 
the beautiful in prose had become so decided, 
that I feared for the first impression of my 
poetical world. I wished it to burst upon her 
brilliantly, like the entrance to an inner and 
more magnificent temple of knowledge. I hoped 
to dazzle her with a high and unimagmed 
beauty, which should exceed far the massive 
but plain splendors of philosophy. We had 
often conversed on the probability of a previous 
existence, and one evening I opened Words- 
worth, and read his sublime ' Ode upon Intima- 
tions of Immortality.' She did not interrupt 
me, but I looked up at the conclusion, and she 
was in tears. I made no remark, but took up 
Byron, and read some of the finest passages in 
^Childe Harold,' and 'Manfred,' and * Cain,' and, 
&om that time poetry has been her world ! 

"It would not have been so earlier. It needs 
tiie simple and strong nutriment of truth to fit 
us to relish and feel poetry. The mind must have 
strength and cultivated taste, and then it is like 
a language firom Heaven. We are astonished at 
its power and magnificence. We have been fami- 
liar with knowledge as with a person of plain 
garment and a homely presence, and he comes to 
us in poetry, with the state of a king, glorious in 
purple ana gold. We have known him as an 
unassuming friend, who talked with us by the 
wayside, and kept us company on our familiar 
paths ; and see him coming with a stately step, 
and a glittering diadem on his brow; and we 
wonder that we did not see that his plain gar- 
ment honored him not^ and his bearing were fitter 
for a king ! 

" Poetry entered to the very soul of Caroline 
Grey. It was touching an unreached siring, and 
she felt as if the whole compass of her heart 
were given out. I used to reaa to her for hours, 
and it was beautiful to see her eye kindle, ana 
her cheek bum with excitement. The subUmed 
mysticism and spirituality of Wordsworth were 
her deliffht, and she feasted upon the deep 
philosophy and half-hidden tenderness of Cole- 
ridge. 

" I had observed, with some satisfaction, that 
in the rapid development of her mental powers, 
fiiiehad not ibund time to study natore^ &ie 



knew little of the character of the material 
creation, and I now commenced walking con- 
stantly abroad with her at sunset^ and at all ihe 
delicious seasons of moonlight, and stariight, 
and dawn. It came in well with her poetry. I 
cannot describe the efiect. She became, like all 
who are, for the first time, made sensible of the 
glories around them, a worsMpper of the ezy 
temal world. 

" There is a time when nature first loses its 
familiarity, aad seems suddenly to have become 
beautiful This is true even of those who have 
been taught early habits of observation. The 
mind of a child is too feeble to comprehend, and 
does not soon leam, the scale of sublimity and 
beauty. He would not be surprised if the sun 
were brighter, or if the stars were sown thicker 
in the sky. He sees that the flower is beautiful, 
and he feels admiration at the rainbow ; but he 
would not wonder if the dyes of the flower w«re 
deeper, or if the sky were laiced to the four comers 
with the colors of a prism. He grows up yriik 
these splendid phenomena at work about him, 
till they have become common, and, in their most 
wonderful forms, cease to attract his attention. 
Then his senses are suddenly, as by an invisible 
influence, imsealed, and, like tiie proselyte of Hie 
Egyptian pyramids, he finds himself in a magni- 
floent temple, and hears exquisite mn8ic,1«a is 
dazzled by surpassing glory. He never recovers 
his indifEerence. The perpetual changes of nature 
keep alive his enthusiasm, and if his taste is not 
dulled by subsequent debasement, the pleasure 
he receives from it flows on like a stream, weaiv 
ing deeper and calmer. 

*^ Caroline now became my constant com- 
panion. The changes of the natural world have 
always been my chief source of happiness, and 
I was curious to know whether my dififerent 
sensations, under difl^rent circumstances, were 
peculiar to myself. I left her, therefore, to lead 
the conversation, without any expression of my 
feelings, and, to my surprise and delight, she 
invariably struck their tone, and pursuea the 
same vein of reflection. It convinced me of 
what I had long thought might be true — ^that 
there was, in the varieties of natural beauty, a 
hidden meamng, and a deHghtfhl purpose of 
good ; and, if I am not deceived, it is a new and 
beautiful evidence of the proportion and extent 
of Grod's benevolent wisdom. Thus, you may 
remember the peculiar effegt of the early dawn ; 
the deep, unrumed serenity, and the perfect col- 
lectednesB of your senses. You may remember 
the remarkable purity that pervades the stealing 
in of color, and the vanishing of the cold shadows 
of grey ; t^e heavenly quiet that seems infiued, 
like a visible spirit, into the pearly depths of 
the east, as the light violet tints become deeper 
in the upper sky, and the morning mia(; rises up 
like a ved of silvery film^ and softens away its 
intensity ; and then you will remember how the 
very beatings of your heart grew quiet and you 
felt an irresistible impulse to pray ! There was 
no irreg^ular delight, no indefinite sensation, no 
ecstasy. It was deep, unbroken repose, and your 
pulses were free from the fever of life, and your 
reason was lying awake in its chamber. 

^Hiere is a hush also at noon; butitiv^ol' 
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like the momiiig. You have been mjnglin^ in 
the buAinees of the world, and you ttun aside, 
weary and distracted, for rest There is a far 
depth in the intense blue of the sky which takes 
in the spirit, and you are content to lie down and 
sleep in the cool shadow, and forget even your 
existence. How different from the cool wakeful- 
ness- of the moniing, and yet how fitted for the 
necoessity of the hour ! 

''The d^ wears on and comes to the sun- 
setting. Tlie strong light passes off from the 
hills, and the leaves ai*e mingled in ffolden masses, 
and the tips of the long, grass and ^e blades of 
maize, and the luxuriant grain, are all sleeping 
in a. rich glow, as if the daylight had melted mto 
gold and descended upon every living thing like 
dew. The sun goes down, and there is a tissue 
of indescribable glory floating upon the douds, 
and the almost imperceptible blending of the 
sunset color with the blue sky is far up toward 
the zenith. Presently the pomp of the early 
sunset passes away, and the clouds are all dad 
in purple, with edges of metallic liistre ; and very 
fiur in the weet^ aa if they were sailing away into 
another world, are seen spots of intrase bright- 
ness^ and the tall trees on the hilly edge of the 
horizon seem piercing the sky, on fire with its 
consuming heal. There is a tumultuous joy in 
the contemplation of this hour, which is peculiar 
to itselC You feel as if you should have had 
wings; for there is a strsnge stirring in your 
heart to follow on; and your imagination bursts 
sway into that beautlM world, ana revels among 
the unsubstantial clouds till they become cold. It 
IS a triumphant and extravagant hour. Itsjoyous- 
ness is an intoxieation, and its pleasure dies with 
the day. 

''The night, starry and beautiful, comes on. 
The sky has a blue^ intense almost to blackness^ 
and the stars aee set in it like gems. They are 
of different glory, and there are some that bum, 
and some that have a t winklinglustre, and some 
are just visible and fiunt. You know their 
nature, and their motion ; and there is something 
Awfiil in BO many worlds moving on throuffh the 
firmament so silently and in ord&p. Ton feel an 
indescribable awe stealing upon you, and your 
imagination tremUes aa it goes up among them. 
Tou gaze on, and on, and the superstitions of 
olden time, and the wild visions of astrology, 
steal over your memory, till, byfand-bve, you 
hear the music whidi they ' give out as they go,* 
and drink in the mysteries of their hidden meaU'- 
ing, and believe that your destiny is woven by 
their burning spheres. There comes on you a 
delirious joy, and a kind of terrible fellowship 
with their sublime nature, and you feel as if you 
could go up to a starry place and course the 
heavens in company. There is a spirituality in 
this hour, a s^uiration from material things, 
which is of a fine order of happinesa The purity 
of the morning, and the noontide quietness, and 
the rapture of the glorious sunset, are all human 
and comprehensible feelings; but this has the 
mystery and the lofty energy of a higgler world, 
axid you return, to your human nature with a 
refreshed spirit and an. elevated purpose. See 
now the wisdom of God ! the collected intellect 
for the morning prayer and our daily duty ; the 



delicious repose for our noontide weariness ; and 
the rapt fervor to purify us by night from our 
worldlinees, and keep wakeful the eye of immor- 
tality ! They are all suited to our need ; and it 
is pleasant to thiok^ when we go out^ at this or- 
that season, that its peculiar l^uty is fitted to 
our peculiar wants, and that it is not a chajoce 
harmony of our hearts with nature. 

"The world had become to Caroline a new 
place. No change in the season was indifferent 
to her ; nothing was common or familiar. She 
fbimd beauty in things you would pass by^ and a 
lesson for her mind or her heart in the mmutest 
workmanship of nature. Her character assumed 
a cheerful dignity, and an elevation above ordi- 
nary amusements or annoyances. She was 
equable and cahn, because her feelings were 
never reached by ordinary irritations ; and, if 
there were no otner benefit in cultivation, this 
were almost ai^fument enough to induce it. 

"It is now five years since I commenced my 
tutorship. I have given you the history of 
two of them. In the remaining three, there 
has been much that has interested my mind;' 
mt}bably little that would interest your*s. We 
nave read together, and, as far as possible, studied 
together, ^e has walked with me, ana diared 
all my leisure, and known every thought. She 
is now a woman of e^hteen. Her childuh graces 
are matured, and her blue eye would send a thrill 
through you. You might object to her want of 
fashionable toumuref and find fikult with her 
imifashionable impulses. I do not. She is a 
high-minded, noble, impassioned being, with an 
enthusiasm that is not without reason^ and a 
common-sense that is not a regard to self-mterest 
Her motion was not learned at schools, but it is 
unembarrassed and firee ; and her tone has not 
been educated to a refined whisper, but it ex- 
presses the meaning of her heart, as if its very 
pulse had become articulate. Tti& many might 
not admire her ; I know she would be idolized 
by the few. 

" Our intercourse is as intimate still ; and it 
could not change without bein^ less so, for we 
are oonstantiv together. There as — to be sure — 
lately — ^aslignt degree of embarrassment — and — 
somdiow— -we read more poetry than we used* 
to do— but it is nothing at all*— nothing." 

My friend was married to bis pupil a few 
months after writing the foregoing. He has 
written to me since, and I wiU show you the 
letter, if you will call, any time. It will not do 
to print it^ because there are some domestic 
details not proper for the general eye ; but, to 
me, who am a bachelor, bent upon matrimony, 
it is interesting to the last degree. He lives the 
same quiet^ retired life, tiiat he did before he 
was nuiiried. His room is arranged with ihe 
same taste, and with reference to the same habits 
as before. The light comes in as timidly through 
the half-closed window, and his pictures look as 
shadowy and dim, and the rustle of the turned 
leaf adds as mysteriously to the silence. He is 
the fondol^ of husbands, but his fiffection does 
not encroach on the haoits of his mind. Now 
and then he looks up firom his book, and, resting 
his head upon his hand, lets his eye wander over 
the pale cheek and drooping lid of the beautiful 
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being who sits reading beside him ; bat he soon 
Tetums to his half-forgotten page, and the smile 
of affection which had stolen over his features 
lades gradually away into the habitual soberness 
of thought. There sits his wife, hour after hour, 
in the same chair which she occupied when she 
first came, a curious loiterer to his room ; and 
though she does not study so much, because 
other cares have a claim upon her now, she still 
keeps pace with him, in the pleasanter branches 
of Knowledge; and they talk as often and as 
earnestly as before, on the thousand topics of a 
scholar^s contemplation. Her cares may and 
will multiply ; but she understands the economy 
of time, and I have no doubt that, with every 
attention to her daily duties, she wUl find ample 
time for her mind, and be always as well fitted 
as now for the companionship of an intellectual 
being. 

I have, like all bachelors, speculated a great 
deal upon matrimony. I have seen young and 
beautiful women, the pride of gay circles, married, 
as the world saia, well ! Some have moved into 
costly houses, and their friends have all come 
and looked at their fine furniture, and their 
splendid arrangements for happiness, and they 
nxve gone away and conmiitted them to their 
sunny hopes, cheerfiiUy, and without fear. It is 
natural to be sanguine for the young, and, at such 
times, I am carried away by similar feelings. I 
love to get unobserved into a ooruer, and watch 
the bride in her white attire, and with her smiling 
fiice, and her soft eyes moving before me in 
their pride of life, weave a waking dream of her 
future happiness, and persuade myself that it 
will be true. I think now they will sit upon 
that luxurious sofa as the twilight falls, and 
build gay hopes, and murmur in low tones the 
now unfoi^idden tenderness ; and how thrillingly 
the allowed kiss and the beautiful endearments of 
wedded life will make even their parting joyous, 
and how gladly they will come back irom the 
crowd and the empty mirth of the gay, to each 
other's quiet company. I picture to myself that 
young creature, who blushes, even now, at his 
hesitating caress, listening eagerly for his foot- 
steps, as the night steals on, and wishing that he 
would come ; and when he enters at last^ and, 
with an affection, as undying as his pulse, folds 
her to his bosom, I oan feel the very tide that 
ffoes flowing through his hearty and gaze with 
him on her graceful form as she moves about 
him for the kind offices of affection, soothing all 
his unquiet cares, and making him forget 
even himself in her young ana unshadowed 
beauty. 

I go forward for years, and see her luxuriant 
hair put soberly away from her brow, and her 
girlish graces ripened into dignity, and her bright 
loveliness chastened with the gentle meekness of 
maternal affection. Her husband looks on her 
with a proud eye, and shows the same fervent 
love and delicate attention which first won her ; 
and fair children are growing up about them, 
and they go on, full of honor and untroubled 
years, and are remembered when they die ! 

I say I love to dream thus when I go to give 



the young bride joy. It is the natural tendency 
of feeling touched by loveliness, that fears 
nothing for itself, and if I ever yield to darker 
feelings, it is because the light of the picture is 
changed. I am not fond of dwelling on such 
changes, and I will not, minutely, now. I allude 
to it only because I trust l^at my simple page 
will be read by some of the yoimg and beautiful 
beings who move daily across my path, and I 
would whisper to them, as they glide by, joy- 
ously and confidingly, the secret of an unclouded 
future. 

The picture I have drawn above is not pecu- 
liar. It is colored like the fancies of the bride ; 
and many, oh ! many an hour wiU she sit, with 
her rich jewels lying loose hi her fingers, and 
d/eam such dreams as these. She believes them, 
too, and she goes on, for awhile undeceived. The 
evening is not too long while they talk of their 
plans for happiness, and the quiet meal is still 
pleasant with the delightful novelty of mutual 
reliance and attention. There comes, soon, how- 
ever, a time when personal topics become bare and 
wearisome, and slight attentions will not alone 
keep up the social excitement. There are long 
intervals of silence, and detected symptoms of 
weariness ; and the husband first, in his impatient 
manhood, breaks in upon the hours they were 
to spend together. I cannot follow it circum- 
stantially. There come lon^ hours of unhappy 
listlessness,and terrible misgivings of each other^s 
worth and affection, till, by-and bye, they can 
conceal their uneasiness no longer, and go out 
separately to seek relief, and lean upon a hollow 
world for the support which one who was their 
^' lover and friend could not give them ! 

Heed this, ye who are winning, by your inno- 
cent beauty, the affections of high-minded and 
thinking beings ! Kemember, that he will give 
up the brother of his heart, with whom he has 
had, ever, a fellowship of mind ; the society of his 
contemporary runners in the race of fame, who 
have held with hun a stem companionship ; and 
frequently, in his passionate love, he will break 
away from the arena of his burning ambition to 
come and listen to the "voice of the charmer." 
It will bewilder him at first, but it will not long ; 
and then, think you, that an idle blandishment 
will chain the mind that has been used, for years, 
to an equal communion? Think you he will 
give up, for a weak dalliance, the animating' 
themes of men, and the searcn into the fine 
mysteries of knowledge ? Oh, no ! lady, believe 
me — no ! Trust not your influence to such light 
fetters ! Credit not the old-fashioned absurdity, 
that wonSan's is a secondary lot— ministering te 
the necessities of her lord and master ! It is a 
higher destiny I would award you. If your 
immortality is as complete, and your gift of mind 
as capable as our*s of increase and elevation. I 
would put no wisdom of mine against Qoa*s 
evident allotment. I would charge you to water 
the undying bud, and give it healthy culture, 
and open its beauty to the sun ; and then you 
may hope, that when your life is bound up with 
another, you will go on equally, and in a fellow- 
ship that shall pervade every earthly interest. 



THE SENTIMENT OP VARIOUS MUSICAL COMPOSEBS. 



BT JOHN 8. DWIOBT. 



Thx sorest way to characteriflethe ruling tone 
of sentiment in a composer is, to note the state 
of mind in which his mnsic leaves you. There 
is some music which is all glitter and effect^ 
which you hear with astonishment, and go home 
weary and without capacity of emotion. You 
have been excited, but not inspired ; not 
inwardly and deeply warmed. Such 'is the case 
with much of the latest fashionable school of 
music, — ^musio made to order^ to display the 
ambitious executarUes of the voice, the viohn, or 
the piano-forte, — music puiposel^ subordinate to 
the : singer or the play. Such is the too pre- 
vailing class of modem operas, after the brilliant, 
melo-dramatic, bravurarcrammed patterns of 
Verdi, Donizetti, and other Italian followers of 
BofisiNi, the founder and the genius of the 
sensuous school. Such are most of the French 
operas. And such, almost without exception, are 
the showy variation-pieces and fantasias of the 
Paganinis of the violin, and the Herzes, Dohlers, 
Leopold de Meyers, et id gentu omne^ of the 
piano-forte. Enterprise is four-fifths of all their 

fenius, and short-uved astonishment is nearly 
ve-fifths of their effects upon their hearers. 
An opera of Biellini, as of many of that school, 
bftthes you in a delicious flood of tenderness. It 
is rose-ught everywhere, and tepid spring. Ton 
are sad, and full of passive, sympathetic sensi- 
bility; softened, melted, but not roused, not 
strengthened. A surfeit comes, and you are 
glad to have a good cold north-wind sweep away 
the mild, vague haziness that hangs about your 
senses, and breathe a bracing atmosphere ; feel 
your spirit and your nerves invigorated, and see 
things by the clear, literal liffht of day, until the 
time for twilight reverie shall come again. 

What could be more opposite to this than 
the effect of HandslI — ^Kepose, such as your 
spirit gains in looking up into the illimitable 
&j ! Afolneig of awakened energy, serene as 
sleep ; a balanced, integral activity, calm as the 
descent of Niagara, or as the movement of the 
planets ; a healthful imiversal sympathy ; a 
communion with the absolute ; a sense of union 
with the whole, which can indulge all moods, 
and sing to every humor, but is the victim of no 
4me. \t is life flowing from the centre, and 
informing the whole being, and not some morbid 
irritation in anv single &culty. Handel is 
greatest in his cnorusses, which are like the col- 
^ctive voice of all mankind, and sweep us into 
the glorious current of the great humanitaiy 
sentiment. 

From Mozart you turn reluctantly, as from 
a gorgeous inspired festival, in whose enthusiastic 
pitch of liberty, and love, and joy, you feel that 
your faculties and yotir emotions, and all your 
appetite for every sort of harmonies, have all 
got ovt for once in this cold, cramping, barren 
world, and swim in a willing and conffenial 
element, where all you t ouch is vital ana res- 
ponsive. Sense and soul have met and mingled. 



Spirit and matter have foigot their quarrel, 
llie intensest sense of living ; the full, perfected 
flower of sentiment ; the exaltation of the soul 
to a certain divine consciousness ; the over- 
flowing and softening of all the harsh outlines of 
all things not in concord with warm, trustful 
feeling ; a tremulous recognition of the near 

Sresence of the spiritual world to this our every- 
ay life ; a sort of disembodied pure existence 
(unless you call ecstacy itself a most voluptuous* 
embodiment), floating free, and permeating all 
things, as if matter had eiven up its impenetra- 
bility ; this you feel, and as if the breath of one. 
whose love was your communion with the soul 
of all things, fell upon your cheek. 

Prom Hatdn you go as from the sweet, quiet 
happiness of home, or from the mild restorative 
of woods and fields, with cheerful heart, clear 
head, and temperate desires; with the sunny 
domesticity of a good child, or a wise, kind 
parent, and the buoyantself-possessionof a well* 
ordered life. 

Childlike love of nature, and cheerful, genial 
domesticity, are his two dominant traits.^ The 
first is shown in that bird-like instinct where- 
with he organized the orchestral forces into so 
fit a nest for his creative uneventful life (for ho 
lived almost in his orchestra, as in his little 
world). It is shown, too, in his proneness to 
imitation of the sounds of nature, and in the 
prevailing, character of hia great works, the 
"Seasons," and the oratorio of the "Creation." 
The other trait displays itself in the cool tempe- 
rament of aU his happy inspirations ; in the 
clearness, re^larity, and order which were the 
style of his life as well as of his compositions ; 
and in the fact that he was most felicitous, mott 
himself, mat beyond all others, and a model to 
all others, in the form called, technically, 
" chamber music ;" in the composition, that is, 
of quartettes, &&, for string instruments, in 
whicn the various members of the violin fiunily 
hold fine discourse together, both argumentative, 
pathetic, grave, and frolicsome. This is eminently 
domestic music. The quartette is the best form 
in which art expresses and idealizes that moral 
music of our lives, which wells up from the 
foxmtains of the sacred sphere of home. 

All of these great composers were great in 
all the forms of composition. But Handel was 
most Handel in the nigued chorus of the people ; 
Mozart*s life oozed out purest in the opera; 

Beethoven is the despair of aU ambitious 

rather say, of all great spiritual — aspirations, in 
his orchestral syini>honies;Haydnbestenforced the 
lesson of his life in his quartettes of chamber music. 

And what shall be said of the music of 
Beethoven ? We carry away from it something 
that we should not have dreamed of in any effect 
which the others could produce upon us. This 
music leaves us with roused spirit, restless, urged 
by mighty aspirations which can no more 
slumber ; a lasting influence, as of a Promethean 
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THE DOOM OF THE PRINTER. 



spark dropped into the breast from Heaven, 
llie music of this day all owns its influence, 
though all conventional tastes resisted it. The 
sentiment, and tone of thought, and feeling of 
our age is deeply affected by it. Whoever has 
heard and taken into his soul this music is a 
deeper man henceforth, and feels more of the 
infinite significance of life. It wakes no passing 
mood, but takes possession of the hearer^s soul ; 
becomes a surging ocean under him, which now 
lifts him till he seems to touch the sky, and now 
sinks with him to night and loneliness, yet only 
to climb higher wiw the next full wave, still 
bearing the tide-mark farther up the beach. It 
^is music pregnant with a mighty future, and like 
*a providential utterance of the great heaving, 
struggling breast of this prophetic era of 
liumanity. 

Of the many striking characteristics of his 
music, perhaps the most remarkable is its wild, 
pleading earnestness; his impetuosity and fire, — 
the glorious frenzy of a giant or a god, strong 
enough safelv to disdain anything like tameness. 
Tet equally remarkable are the unfathomable, 
still depths of love and tenderness which are 
felt to underlie his stormy sur&ce. He has a 
fertile imagination, too, in as romantic and ex- 
quisite a vein as that of Mendelssohn, or of the 
bard who gave him the "Midsummer Night^s 
Drealh " for a text. And his love nf nature, as 
It inspires his "Pastoral Symphony,*' is full as 



true and as perceptive as that of Haydn, while 
it is vastly deeper. 

With a many-sidedness, like Shakspeare'a, 
there is still one pervading sentiment in all the 
music of Beethoven. It has more of the pro- 
phetic character than any other. The progressive 
spirit of this age, the expansive social instinct of 
these new times, accepts it by a strange sym- 
pathy. Many a young music-loving American 
jumps the previous steps of training, through & 
taste for Haydn, Mozart, HummelL &c., and 
with his whole soul loves at once Beetnoven. It 
is because ^ethoven is, to speak by correspon- 
dence, like the seventh note in the musical scale. 
His music is full of that deep, aspiring paasioOy 
which, in its false exercise, we call ambition, but 
which at bottom is most generous, most reverent^ 
and yearns for perfect harmony and order. The 
demands of the human soul are insatiable — 
infinite. So long as anything is not our^, we are 
poor. So long as an^ sympathy is denied us, we 
are bereft and solitary. We are to have all and 
to realise all by a true state of harmony with alL 
Is not this the meaning of Beethoven's music 1 
Its wild impatience, its struggling chromatic 
harmonies, its surging, billowy movement, all 
imply a glorious unity and peace beyond the 
now immediately attainable. So the seventh 
note cries out on the verge of the completed 
octave, draws every thought to that^ and pleada 
£:)r its repose and its perfection. 



THE DOOM OF THE PRINTEB. 



BTTHOltftS XACKXLLAR. 



A PBiSTKB WMty and waa, 
Bii fiM» all mortally pale, 
As be alowly plodded bia homeward way 
Beibre the dtswrnag of early day, 

Broke out in a bitter wail. 

His Toioe was husky and low. 
As though his lungs were gone : 
And he cough'd and gasp'd, and oougfa'd again. 
And he praas'd his hand to his broaat in pain. 
While thus his plaint an on : 

"A world of toil is this 1 
It hath no joy for me : 
Tis labor by day, and labor by night, 
By the light of the sun, and by candle-lig^ht — 

lAbor continually. 

" Some man have a day of rest, 

But Sabbath for me is not : 
It is toil all the week, and toil on the day 
That Goo has given to rest and to pray — 

Iio! this is the printer's lob t 

'* When I was a boy," he mid, 
" I plfl^yed on ttie hilla of green; 
1 swam in the stream— I fish'd In the brook-^ 
And blessed was I to sit and to look 

Unfttteifd on nature's seene. 

" For twenty sad years and more, 
Ky life was worn away 
In murky rooms of poisonous air, 
When rre yeamM for a sight of the Tslleys Mr, 
And the Ught of open day. 

'* An innocent prisoner doom'd, 
Jf y heart is heavy within ; 



Oh w1»y shoiild aiaan unlafiited by guilt, 
Who the blood of a orsatara nafvr hathapUt^ 
Be pent, like a ftloB, to* Bin I" 

The printer then cough'd and sigh'd — 
The stars were growing dim. 
And he upward g)anoed at the morning sky. 
And he inly thought it were good to die. 
And death would be rest to him. 

His heart was tired of beating ; 

Hepray'd to the Loan above 
To pity a man whoso heart had boen riven 
By toil, for other men's interest given, — 

And he sought His men^ and love. 

Ho hied to his humble homo ; 
His ln£uit awoke to cry, 
"Oh, father 1 oh, mother ! I'm hungry for bread T 
And the printer bowed with an aching head» 
On his Mary's bosom to die. 

Oh yo who have never known 

The richness found in a crust 
When nothing is seen on the desolate sheli^ 
And the poor man's pocket is empty of peli^ — 

Beceive my story on trust. 

Say not in your canless seoxn. 

What boots the tale to you t 
The rhymer who traoes these rough-written linei^ 
Has known of such sufferers in other-day-times^ 

And much of his rhyme is true. 

Remember this holy tnith,— 
The man who aloof hath stood 
When a heart-broken brother Cor suocor did craves 
And stretch'd not a finger to bless and to save. 
Is verily guilty of blood I 



TO A COUSIN, DYING OF CONSUMPTION. 



BY GEORGE D. PRENTICE. 



Thst tell me thou art dyii]£n_|tii4 thy Toioe, 

Glows in my smilea and tears, breaths in my breath. 

Faint as a broken harp-string's dying tone. 

And the strange spirit-beauty of thine eyes, 

So wild, and yet so tender in their gaze, 

And the bright hectic on thy pale, white (dioek; 

like a red cloud upon the sunaet hoaven, 

Confirm the leorAil tidinga 

Tes, deargiri, 
▲ fiswbtiefdsyt, and earth no more will be 
The home of thy young spixlt. Ah, my heart 
fihrinTra shudderlngat the thought. We have not Ifyred, 
Save as we might have loved if ttxeu badst been 
Vy gentle siirter, yet I fbel that thou 
Haat been the dear oouqiaiiien ci my life^ 
My brightest spiiit-mato. Pkeud ones have knelt 
In worship to theo^ and have uttered vrorda 
Of deep, impassioned nUxpiwuie to vdn 
Thy beautiM tSbMaaa, but thy heart 
Preferred my pure and holy fl|iiirit>love 
To their wild paaaion. from oinr ohildhodd's yemi^ 
We 've told each other evezy joy and grief 
And hope and aspiration. We have smiled 
And wept together, ay, our amilea and team 
Have been each other's. Thou haat formed a poit 
Of my heart's evoy gentle thought— my soul 
Has never had a dream of happiness 
But thy loved fiux) was pictured in that dream^ 
A portion of its beauty. I have known 
A pilgrimage of toil and wearineas, 
But hi thy spirit I have ever foimd 
A bright isle of life's desert, with its fount, 
Ite roee-tree, and its song-Hrd. 

Dear one, now, 
Hiou soon wilt leave me. Oh, I do not know 
That I can bear the parting. Would to Odd 
That we might nev^ part. Would that our soula 
Hight Intertwine so closely that the one 
Cbuld ne'er be Tended ttam the earth away 
Without its partner. Though my love for thee 
Is not more earthly than the love that I 
Mi^t ibel fbr some bright, disembodied soul, 
Berne pure and holy spirit of the air, 
Yetit pervades niy befav. Tee, Its power 



Throbs in my deep heart, ripples in my blood. 

Glows in my smiles and tears, bi-eathes in my breath,, 

And lives in all my life. Dear girl, I've felt 

That *t is a grief to be away from thee, 

Though parted but by forests, hills and vales. 

But oh the thought, the sad and awftil thou^t^ 

That we must dwell awhile in separate worlds^ 

In difibrent states of being, with the gulf 

Of death between ua! Earth will be to me 

Veiy, oh very desolate. A oold 

And dismal shadow to my eyee will seem 

To stretch from thy lone tomb, and dimly tall 

On the green earth with all its myxiad flowers,. 

And the blue sea vTlthallits myriad lale^ 

And the bhie sky with all its myriad stars. 

Its chill and darkness vrill be on my soul 

like vrinter midnight Yet one blessing still. 

Thy beautiftil and hdy memory. 

Will linger with me. Gentle thoughts of thee 

And of the Joys that we have shared will float 

Upon the gloomy current of my life, 

like lovely water lilies on the breast 

Of a dark tuibid stream. 

I need not aak 
Of thee^ my eweet and lovely spirit-mate, 
That when thou dwellest in the better land. 
When thy high home ie 'ndd the glorious stars, 
1V> which thy soul, even in its mortal chains. 
Has nightly wandered ofTto gather strength 
For Mtefs great conflict, thou shalt love me still. 
And soBMtimeB visit me upon this dim 
And cheerless earth. Ah, dear one, vrell I know 
That thy sweet spirit in my lonely hours. 
When lifo is but one moumflil memory, 
Will often stoop from its own home to mo. 
For no dull mists, no fogOf no cold, drear rains. 
No driving tempests of the earth can soil. 
Thy bright, angelic vnng. And oh, dear love, 
I know that in my closing hour of life, 
When the last pulse is fluttering in my veins, 
And the last gleam is finding in my eyes. 
Thou wilt be there to bear me company 
To the bright realms of thy own Paradise, 
And teach me my first flight upon the wings. 
The new wings of my immortality. 



EHYME OF THE RAIL. 



BT JOHN O. SAXE. 



Bnranio through the forests. 

Battling over ridges, 
Shooting under arches, 

RumbllDg over bridges, 
Whixofaig through titie motmtuDS, 

Buoziuff o'er Ute vale,-^ 
Bless mel this is pleasant. 

Riding on the Bail ! 
Men of different 'stations ' 

In the eye of Fame, 
Here are very quickly 

Coming to the same. 
High and lowly people. 

Birds of every foauier. 
On A common level 

TrovelHog tiwether 1 
OenUeman In dborts^ 

Looming very tall ; 
Genitieman at large, 

Talking very email ; 
Gentleman in tights. 

With a loo80-ish mien ; 
Clen^leman In grey. 

Looking naher green. 
C^tleman quite old, 

AMdng Ibr the nevi's ; 
Gaotleman in black, 



In a fit of blues; 
Oentlemen in claret. 

Sober ae a vicar; 
Gentlemen in Tweed, 

Dreadfully in liquor I 
Stranger on the right. 

Locking verv sunny. 
Obviously reading 

Something rather ftmny ; 
Now tlte smiles axe thidker. 

Wonder what they mean ? 
Faith, he's «ot the Kkichzr- 

BoGKER Magazine ! 
Stranger on the left, 

Closing up his peepers. 
Now he snores amain, 

like the Seven Sleepers ; 
At his feet a volume 

Gives the explanation. 
How the man gprew stufrfd 

From ' Association r 
Ancient maiden lady 

Anxiously remarks. 
That there must be peril 

'Mong so many sparka ; 
Bctfuisfi-looking fellow, 

TumiBg to the stranger. 



Says it's his opinion 

She is out of danger I 
Woman with her taby. 

Sitting vii-a-rvi ; 
Baby keeps a squalling. 

Woman looks at me, 
Asks about the distance. 

Says it*8 tiresome talking. 
Noises of the cars 

Are so very shocking 1 
>Iarket woman careful 

Of the precious OMket, 
Knowing eggs ore eggs. 

Tightly holds her basket ; 
Feeling that a smash, 

If it came, would surely 
Send her eggs to pot 

Rather prematurely ! 
Singinff through the forests, 

BattUng over ridges. 
Shooting imder ar<£es, 

Rumblinff over bridges, 
Whiszlng through the mountains^ 

Bttzsinff o'er the vale ; 
Bless mel thisispleasaut, 

Ridisg on the Roil ! 



PARIS IN AN UPROAR. 



BY HENRT HOWARD PAUL. 



We confess a cordial love of Paris, although 
this is a confession of ''no consequence," as 
timid Mr. Toots would say, for there are thousands 
of others who have, probably, quite as much 
affection for the gay capital of the French. Tear 
away the semi-opaque curtain of fog from Lon- 
don — ^forget there exists such a thing as taxation 
— ^and it would be a delightful metropolis. Let 
a stranger, who has been used to sunshine and a 
ft-ee atmosphere, stand on Harapatead Heath, near 
Jack Straw's Castle, and direct his gaze to the 
south-east ; and he will then have his eyes opened 
to the quality of the air he has been breathing. 
The cloud of mist is so dense, not even the huge 
dome of St. Paul's can be defined, nor o^ects 
still nearer the point of observation. In Paris 
one does not require to go out of town to enjoy 
the luxury of free respiration. Whether staxia- 
ing on the brow of the hill of P^re la Chaise, or 
near the obelisk of Luxor, of the Place de la 
Concorde, in the heart of the dty, it is all the 
«ame. The air-currents are unmixed with thick 
vapors, and cause no imeasiness. This will 
explain one reason why we £ivor Paris, and 
besides, there is such a joyous gaiety and general 
good nature discernible everywhere, that we are , 
^quickly, and half-unconsciously, conciliated. 

Our first visit to Paris was in the florid month 
of June, when roses were in their prime, and 
strawberries, as large as "yoimg tea-cups," 
abounded in the market-places. We arrived at 
iiight, and as we drove along the menr Boule- 
vards, the brilliance of the lamps throwmg their 
flashes of colored light on the side-walks, dis- 
closing countless groups of promenaders and 
people chatting about the doors of the cafe^y 
lidded to the &.ct of a dreamy realization that we 
were in the charming city of which we had heard 
«o much from our childhood, almost inebriated our 
senses. When our laquais opened the coach- 
door in the court-yard of our hotel in the Rue 
Richelieu, and the femme de charge poked her 
little Grecian head (in a white cap, of course) 
-through the wicket of her lodge-room not much 
bigger than a cabinet, we began to fairly under- 
stand our real position. The hotel happened to 
^e " full" — ^the throng of Americans then in 
Paris accounted for it— and we were allotted a 
suite of chambers on the fourth floor, to which 
^we were shown by an extremely piquant, bloom- 
ing chambermaid, who preceeded us up three 
flights of broad stairs, and who talked with 
such rapidity that she must have made a fresh 
remark every stair she mounted. 

The next day we procured a guide, and with 
a party of friends commenced our series of sight- 
seeing. Sometimes we walked, sometimes 
Tode, just as distance and the whim dictated ; 
but the whole time, no matter in what quarter 
of the metropolis thrown, we met with uniform 
courtesv and kindness, and all was serenity and 
concora We never saw one intoxicated man in 
the streets — ^never heard the slightest brawling 



in the cafis — the appeal of the beggars was 
almost in a whisper — ^the flower-girla laughed 
rather loudly, to oe sure— and sometimes the 
^risettes about the Madelaine were not subdued 
m their merriment. At the Jardin des Plantes, 
and when there was a masque at the Champs 
de Mars, a glow of excitement mi^ht arise on tne 

?ublic surface, but taking "all m all," we left 
^aris with the idea that, no matter how muck 
credit the French had got for being a warm,, 
mercurial, contest-loving people, we had seen, 
but little to warrant the impression. Though 
vivacious in her splendor, order predominated, 
and though inconstant and volatile, she was 
still pacific and fascinating. We had seen nuns 
and gendarmes, soldiers and priests, gentlemen 
and jugglers, all jogging each other in the open 
space near the Gai^ out there was never so 
much as a demonstration of rudeness from the 
severest of the wayfarers. A marked air of 
courteous compromise pervaded the general 
gathering. 

There is an old saying, that go often to the hole 
we will at last see the mouse, and no matter 
what may have been our conclusions in respect 
to Paris on a first visit, circumstances have con- 
spired to change them to a wonderful degree. In 
strolling through Leicester Square just a week 
ago, two Frenchmen came rushing by us in an 
apparent quiver of i^tation and alarm, and, as 
they passed, one violently exclaimed, " Vive 
Napoleon!" which exclamation, coupled with 
the intense manner of the speaker, led us to 
believe that there was a screw loose on the 
other side of the channeL As there were no 
active little news-boys to shout the intelligence, 
as there are in New York, when a gust of news 
blows like a hurricane over the queen city of 
the Western Continent, we hurried to a news- 
paper-office and bought the very last edition, 
which contained a submarine telegraphic des- 
patch, headed, " Revolution in Paris," &c., &c. 
This was enough for us. We had decided in an 
instant .our next move. A passport, a clean shirty 
and a ten-pound note were the special objects of 
our aflections, and^ in less than seven hours, we 
were at Dover waiting for the steam to convey 
us to Boulogne, through which we soon glided 
(to skip a little sea-siclmess on the channel), and 
reached Paris once more in something less than 
nineteen hours (including much parleying at the 
Custom-House) from London, on Friday the 6th. 
of December. 

Alas I how changed. The first place, we 
directed our course, althoudi the night haa Car 
gone, was to the glorious Boulevards, through 
which a regiihent of Lancers were marching to 
the flourish of trumpets, with strong pickets of 
cuirassiers stationea at short intervals. We 
were cautiously inspected at every step we 
took, and on two occasioBs, soldiers in the Btreets, 
evidently judging from our carb that we were 
either idiglish or Amazican, (j^maiided our paaa- 
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port. At the foot of Beveral streets barriers 
met onr gaze, and we at onoe concluded to 
walk the streets until daybreak, and gather what 
we could from the conversations of the soldiers 
and citizens. Lights were beaming firom the 
second and third stories of most of the 
houses, and here and there a head was seen 
timidly thrust out of a window. The walls 
and posts were covered with oMches^ full of 
blazing characters, which we couldTjust decipher 
by the aid of the moon-beams. Several were 
from the Prefect of Police, endorsed by De 
Momy, Minister of the interior; a few 
were addressed to the National Guazd, signed 
by the Commander-in-Chief and the Colonel of 
the Staf^ and others appeared to be Pro- 
clamations without date or signature. Care and 
anxiety seemed stamped on the faces of the 
soldiera, many of whom were armed with 
cocked pistols. We stopped to look more minute- 
ly at them for an instant, when we were gruffly 
ordered onward by the sentinels, and, with the 
throng, were impelled as &r as the commence- 
ment of the Boulevard Montmartre, where a 
multitude of pickets were stationed, some of 
whom were on duty, while others were resting 
on bundles of straw, dozing, or partaking of 
bread and brawn from the coverea carts of the 
caiUinUrei, Men were hurrying along with 
suspicion and incertitude discemable in eveiv 
movement, and, ever and anon, a shriek feu 
upon our ears in the distance, as if occasioned by 
great distress. On reaching the Boulevard Pois- 
sonniere, we could see that the asphaltate pave- 
ment bore daubs and gouts of blood, while the 
joxmR trees, witii their expiring foUaffe, which 
nad formerly adorned the side-walks, had been 
hacked down and bundled together like a col- 
lection of bean-poles. A spectacle here met our 
bewildered view, which told plainly and pain- 
fully of the devastation that had been done the 
two davs before bv the the ravishing artillery. 
Several splendid nouses that we remembered 
well in our almost dailv walks in this quarter, 
when we had before oeen in the city, were 
perforated with laive gaps which seemed to 
yawn and tell the tak of discord and ruin. The 
cannon balls had done their devastating work, 
and showed, but too plainly, how the mmates 
must have resisted the dictatorship of the cruel 
myrmidons of the President. 

Morning dawned, and fresh supplies of military 
"were ranged along the streets as before. We 
were weary witli travelling and want of rest. 
but the intense excitement on all sides seemed 
to impart an artificial though feverish support 
"We mingled with the throng in order to note 
wliat was going forward, and a thousand scenes 
passed beK>re us which time can never effiice 
from the tablet of our memory. Wounded soldiers 
in litters were carried along as if to thrill the 
senses of the multitude. Bepreeentatives of the 
people rushed about on horseback with naked 
swords glittering in the early sunlight. Women, 
pallid and terror-stricken, were clinging to their 
husbands and fathers in their enti^eaties to leave 
the Boulevards for more secure quarters. Groups 
of half-grown and young children were forcing 
their way among the heaxtleas soldiery, shedding 



bitter tears while in search of their parents 
One old man, whose long white hair streamed 
down his furrowed fiice, was dragged inhumanly 
along by two soldiers. He resided somewhere 
near the Porte St. Martin, and, from what we 
could gather from the crowd that followed them, 
it seemed that his sons were zealous Socialists, 
and had fired upon the carbineers stationed at 
the Bastile. They had escaped from their su- 
perior agility, and the sins of his children had 
now invoked the penalty of massacre on the 
head of the poor unoffending old man. The 
brutal manner with which they dracged him hj 
his aged hairs, seemed worse than death itself ; 
and as we gtized on the scene of cruelty, our 
heart sickened to think that humankind could 
be capable of such extreme barbarity. Had we 
lived to realize the unnatural cruelties of the 
tyrant Nero, or the pitiless inhumanities of Caius 
Maximinus? The words ''LiBBRTr, Equaltit, 
and Fraternitt," that met our view on every 
side seemed to mock us, and we wished for the 
power to tear the blood-stained and polluted 
sentence from the scutcheon of the nation, 
libertv, indeed ! Qod save our beloved country 
from the aggressions of such demi-devils as the 
myrmidons of Louis Napoleon. The countenance 
of that poor old man hunring to lus death, would 
have excited hatred for his torturers in the breast 
of an angeL 

We stepped into a ctii t^ taste a mouthful of 
breakfisist. Even this establishment was guarded 
by two helmetted men, who again demanded our 
passport as we entered, and we observed that 
the shutters, which had planks nailed across 
them, were dotted by baUs. No demonstration 
had been made on this particular house, but the 
flyinff ammunition of the fight on the 3rd, throe 
days before, had caused the damage. The tables 
about us were surrounded with men talking on 
the all-absorbing subject, without political spe- 
culation on the justness of the outbreak. They 
merely recounted instances of death and slaugh- 
ter. One stated that a friend of his had been 
shot in the Maison Dor^e for crying ^A has 
Napoleon / " Another told of a dreadfril murder 
of workmen at the Faubourg, where the cry of 
*^ Aux armes I *' having been raised by M. Baudin, 
they flew to the guard-house of Montreuil, which 
they surrounded, and succeeded in disarming the 
soldiers. Then they proceeded to make barri- 
cades, but before thev were completed, detach- 
ments of soldiery had come to the relief of the 
guards, and fired upon the insuigents, some of 
whom fled, but the greater part, together with 
their leader, Baudin, had fallen. 

After we had swallowed a cup of coffee and 
roll we turned off from the Boulevards and 
hastened in the direction of the Louvre. We 
found it surrounded by a long line of horsemen 
in white cloaks. While we were here a band 
of trumpeters passed along towards the Chiunps 
£lvs6e, lollowed bya long procession of helmetted 
riders, twelve abreast. The pageant was strik- 
ingly grand and impressive, but we lamented 
the cause of their appearance in the streets at 
this time. Many of the shops were closed in 
this section, and we passed an armourer's that 
we were told had been turned inside out and 
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robbed hj a lanre body of men «» bhuse on the 
preceding Thnraday. These same men, we were 
told, had attempted to inmte the people by 
pitf^ifig ti^e streets with torches ana two 
corpses whidh they had procurred from the 
ruina of the barricades at the Faubourg St. 
Antoine. The bodies were afterwards rescued 
and taken to the !Mx>rgue. 

In whatever quarter our steps were directed 
we met with traces of the damage done by the 
cannon and musketry, and in the shntter of a 
house in the Bue Montorgueil we counted 
seventeen bullet-holes The remains of barri- 
cades, principidly old vehicles, barrels, lumber, 
and articles of furniture, were visible in the 
streets running into the Boulevard des Italiena. 
A dsaplaced pavement here and there, with a 
troop of prisoners marching to the cellars of the 
TuiUeries, and the artillery returning to the 
forts, serve to remind the inhabitants of their 
unsettled condition. 

" It was on the Boulevards — the once (to us) 
invitinff, festive, luy>py-looking Boulevards— 
wherethe greatest rum and desolation had been 
accomplished. Mansions of princely grandeur 
yawnedghost-llke, and told of reckleasdestruction. 
llie windows, and fiigades of blocks of splendid 
shops were scarred and riddled ; and in some 
cases where determined force had been brought 
to bear upon a particular tenement, the fractures 
were enormous. The cause of the damage here, 
it is saidj arose from the young clerks and others, 
firing from the tops of the houses at the trooos 
while they were passing. This is to be aacUy 
lamented, as the destruction of life and valuable 
property in this delightful section of the city had 
oeen incredible. The artillery in many cases 
fired at random, dealing death on all sides, and 
sending many an inonending soul to eternity 
without a second's warning. While passmg a 
hair-dresser's establishment on Uie Tivoli, we 
observed a number of men about the door con- 
versing warmly. On inquiring, we found that the 
Prefect of Police had just removed a sign, on 
which had been painted a red triangle — an em- 
blem considered mauspicious at the present time. 
We did not at Uie moment ascertain the purport 
of the offensive mark, but have since learned it 
was to denote the support of frtitemity. While 
standing here, the crowd asked tiie wife of the 
hair-dresser why her husband had permitted the 
sign to remain. She informed them that the 
emetUe of Wednesdav had frightened him so 
much, that he^had locked himself up in a china- 
closet, which she could not induce mm to leave. 
Several waggish men desired to be admitted to 
coax him mm his retreat ; but the woman, not 
oaring to submit her " lord and master" to insult, 
and perhaps injury, rejected their advances on 
this score, and soon turned the key on the 
ncreasing multitude. On Saturday night, our 
strength failing us, we retired early at an otft- 
of-the-way hotel, in a little street ruxming out 
of the Bue St. Honor^, in the neighbourhood of 
Mburice^s, where we had originally intended to 
stop, but changed our mind on learning that a 



we once more soof^t the Boulevards, widely 
albeit the dawn had scarcely broke, was thronged 
from the Madeleine to tie Bastile. On many 
of the honses we observed die aimouncement 
" Armef donn6e»f^* traead in chalk, on the doors 
and shutters. Many of the shops were open, 
but the hum of trade was sai^>ended. Bverybody 
was reoofunting the incidents of the past week, 
with its crowd of disastroiis events, llie gardens 
of the Palais Boyal were open, as also were the 
aproves of the Lunembourg, out no groups of idle 
friends were seen happily ehatting the paasing 
hours away. The umud Sabbath gaiety of the 
metropolis was overoast witii sombro clouds, and 
a melancholy tranquillity had taken the place of 
the characteristic vivacity and care-free anima- 
tion. We noticed women, in hasty toilettes, 
proceeding to mass, scarcely looking on either 
side of them ; and the blanched cheeks of the 
troops of little nuns, in their white veils and 
pelerines, hastening to the cathedrals, told plainly 
that even the diildren had not recovered from 
the agitation of the disastroua shock. We en- 
countered families of the poor, from the father 
down to the in&nt in arms, wandermg alons ihe 
Boulevards, looking at the ruins. Hundreds of 
women, wearing nothing but high fluted caps, 
who reside in the outskirts of the city, had come 
to share the wonderment of the wreck, and 



strolled about unaccon^paBied, in many eases, by 
the other sex, with an expression of awe and 
fear written on their countenances. A detach* 
ment of soldiers occasionally marched along and 
cleared the thoroughfiire, but the throng soon 
closed in again, overflowing and surging into the 
various outlets. The numerous street-hawkers 
that dot the streets on the Sabbath, had thrown 
aside tJieir wares and peripatetic declamationa 
to mingle in the universal thrcmff. The flower- 
girls had left their snowdrops at home to wither. 
Eviei^ idea of business was banidbed from liie 
tmbliomind. Arcades, baaaars, depots, and shops 
looked moumfiilly dismal, resembling tombs 
more than gav avenues of traffic. The Bourse 
looked rugged, cheerless, and circumspect. We 
met several Americaas in its neighbourhood, but 
they seemed so gloomy, thought^l, and dispirited 
that they forbore diaelostng nationalities* For 
our own part, we deemed it dangerous to express 
opinions, or even ask questions. The streets were 
picturesque with soldiers, and a bayonet at every 
turn served to seal our tongue, had we ever so 
much indination to project enquiries as to the 
state of adairs in other portions of die metropolis. 
During the afbemoon we saimtered into a 
ocrfS in uie neighborhood of the Arc de Tri- 
omphe. where we found a number of rough, ill- 
dreiasea men relating the events that had tran* 
spired within their notice, all of which were 
fraught with blood and mystery. One had re- 
ceived a slight wound in the leg ; another was 
on the Boulevards when the fighting commenced 
at the Bue de Orammont, and had seen two men 
dashed to pieces on the pavement ; a thuxl told 
a horrid tale of a man being executed at the 
guard-house of the CSuunps de Mars for cariTing 



number of the national guard were quartered a red flag ; while^ still another, related an ac- 
thwe. count of the sadEu^ of a house, and the imme- 

The xiext day was Sunday, and, rising betimes^ diate deatili of sevend females and c3uldz«n* by 
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the in&ntiy. Hie entnoiee of a gendnniie 
mieoeed tiiese sttAiea of oonlest and muider, 
and ve observed^ as kuaig as he renudaed, not a 
word was spoken of the leeent ooonfratoes. 

We left Fkuris the neztmorninf^andinpaaring 
thnxigh the towns on the Kmte to Boolof^, 
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found tiie mmnfMHag of univ e waV ^^Hittt lAS 
tenor. The mflitarf were eveirj^her^ on stritsfe 
dufyyttad the anes of sedition had fo/r a season 
beenqoeUed. Abfl^ alas t w4klit will be the ft^ 
ofFraneet 



THE SHAKK versus THE PAWNBEOKEB. 

BT L. A. WILMKB. 



Or an marine animals (except midshipmen aad 
"■seond lieutenantain the nmry) the shark ia» per- 
Imps, one of the most unpopular. la genersJ^ it 
is difficult to give reason for the unpopularity or 
popularity of anything, but with reference to the 
shark, there is much reason to supposethat he 
has, by cruel misrepresentation, been enxmed to 
unmerited dislike. Had he been altogether bad, 
it is most likely that he would have found a 
zealous adyocate long ago ; whereas, we aire the 
first, we believe, who ever undertook to say a 
word in his defence. As a shark is thought 
to have many counterparts among the himian 
.species, we must be extremely careful how we 
launch our invectives at him, lest by direct im- 
plication we should abuse some of our most re- 
apeetable fellow-atizens. Butwithout affectation, 
we have always Mt a high degree of respect for 
this inhabitant of the deep, to whom we msLj 
justly ascribe some very estimable and admirabk 
qnahties. In the first place, he is the mat con- 
troversialist of the watery world. "If ne cannot 
always convince," as some one said of a renowned 
American orator, "he never failed to silence his 
opponent ;" and this, in the tactics of disputation, 
is almost as grand an achievement as convincing 
itself, We read that Tycho Brahe had his nose 
bitiCTi off in a controversy with another distin- 
guished mathematician. But, although the shark 
— provided as he is with a jaw as ^ective as a 
broad-axe — is well qualified to "chop logic," we 
donbt if he would be satisfied with such a paltry 
exploit as that which has been aocrecfited to 
T^^o's mappish adversary; and, indeed, we see 
no use in mmcing the matter when it becomes 
necessary to "use up" an opponent. The best 
advice we can give in such a case is to "go the 
vhole hog" at once. But it is not with the 
controversial abilities of the shark that we have 
to deal at present. It was the chief design of 
this sketch to s^ak chieihr of his business mibits 
— Hm which we intend to found a certain compa- 
rison that we have in our eye— and so (as Bottom 
the weaver, says) "to grow to a conclusion." 

The aharic is a great speculator in his way. He 
fi>llows in the wake of the ship for days and 
vreeks together, looking out for " a good chance.* 
His industry and perseverance are rewarded at 
last, if a poor Jack Tar happen to fall overboard ; 
bat if disappointed in his expectations of such 
an auspicious event, he is obliged to console him- 
self with Jacob Faithful's excellent maxim, 
'better luck next time." If, in pursuit of his 
^ol:gect^ instead of catching a jolly fat sailor, he 



ahoidd be hooked or haspooned hii— aify 1m 
philosc^hicalhF considera it as a fiav. basmeia 
transaetum ; for, in e Tery s pso n lat i ei^ somebed^ 
must suffer— the g^eat ofajeet of all speoolatiag 
skill being to decsde who i& to be- viwtinii—ii 
Speculation, therelbre, is pretty mnch the sum 
thing in aabstanee^ wheuier it be temne- or 
aquatic. 

« Shakspeare. with his customary acuteness of 
obeervation, aedares that there are " both land- 
rats and water-rats." Some other immortal 
ffenius has made the startling discovery that 
.uiere are both water-sharks and land-sharks ; 
and we find that in each of these gen^c 
divisions there is more specific arrangement 
than we have leisure or inclination to discuss^ 
The present sketch \» intended to depict one of 
theman]^ varieties of the land-shark, wnich may be 
distinguished at a glance by the globular symbols 
at the end of the tail — ^th^ use or meaning of 
which has never been clearly explained, though 
the world has been favored with many ingenious 
hypotheses in relation to the subject. The com* 
mon opinion is that the three balls are significa- 
tive of the hat, that should the animal get 
possession of any of your property: it is two to one 
that you will never recover it. Others say that 
as balls have a remarkable facility in going down 
hill, they significantly point out the route yon 
are likely to take should ^ou venture to have 
any deahngs with this formidable creature. 

The least observation of the sketdi will con- 
vince you that there is speculation in the eye of 
this land shark. Mark the eager expression t 
so much like that you may have observed in the 
fflance of his maritime brother, as he ogled you 
firom his billowy alcove. See the open mouth, 
and teeth displayed, as if prepared for a "bite." 
Judging from tiie "valence" (as Hamlet calb 
i%) at me bottom of the visage, we opine that 
this animal does not shave hifMwf—ihongh he is 
said to shave his victims rather closely. The 
beard, by the way, is regarded as a hereditary 
characteristic of uiis devouring race — ^the origin 
of which is traced to Lombaray. The ancient 
inhabitants of that country are called Lonao- 
hardi, which name, some etymologists denve 
from Latin words, signifying long-beards. Among 
th^^e imshaven gentry, it appears pawnbroking;. 
the most remorseless kind of shaving, was first 
established. From this seminary of shavers, 
the whole world was supplied with professors-^ 
feUows remarkable for great latitude of con- 
science as weU as longitude of beard ; benevolent 
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fsUows, toOy always ready to acoommodate the 
needy with a loan, ''on the most agreeable 
terms" — as some of them promise to do, per 
adyertisement of the present day; the phrase, 
^most agreeable terms,** being understood to 
signify one hundred-and-fifty per cent, per an- 
num ! This moderate rate of interest is con- 
tinued down to our own times, showing that the 
pawnbroker is piously attached to the usages of 
Ids ancestors, while others, in the race for im- 
provement, are constantly trampling, with pro- 
fane feet, on the ashes of the venerable dead! 

''My Uncle,** as the pawn-broker is affection- 
ately called by his customers, honors the assumed 
relationship by loaning out his dollars to every 
applicant who can comply with his stipulations. 
lui this particular, some gav, frolicsome nephew 
would propose him as a model for uncles in gene- 
ral; especially because he never reauires an 
exact aocoimt of how the cash loanea is to be 
expended, nor does he seem to take it for granted 
that you are on the direct road to ruin because 



you happen to stand in need of pecuniary 
tance. On the contrary he speaks of money- 
borrowing as ooe of the finest strokes of policy, 
and professes his willingness to lend any miagi- 
nable sum — ^if you are prepared to deposit some 
''collateral** worth about four times the amount. 
This being done, your generous creditor never 
harrasses you for repayment ; you may abscond, if 
you choose, and proceed to California, or any 
other remote region celebrated for gold, or brim- 
stone—assuring yourself that your Kind "uncle '* 
will not interfere with your departure or inquire 
after you when you are gone. 

With all this liberality and generous forbear- 
ance, the pawnbroker is regaraed as one of the 
most voracious of predatory animals ; but be it 
understood that there are land-sharks compared 
with which he is a mere minnow, inasmuch as 
his operations are all on a small scale, and the 
fiffure he makes among the speculating leviathansi 
of the day is comparatively msignificant. 



SCHUYLKILL W A TER- W O BK S, AT PHILADELPHIA. 



l^E Water-works of Philadelphia rank among 
the most noble pubUc undertakings of the world. 
The paucity of water in the ci^ first set to work 
the sagacious mind of Dr. iranklin, who, by 
will, bequeathed a portion of a long accumulated 
legacy to bring agreater supply of this necessary 
element from Wissahiccon Creek. This was 
found, after a while, to be insufficient ; and a 
plan was proposed, and carried into operation, 
to form a reservoir on the east bank of the 
Schuylkill, fit)m which water was to be thrown 
by a steam-engine into a tunnel, conveyed to a 
central position, and raised by a second engine to 
a higher reservoir, which supplied aU the pipes 
in tne city. An experience often years satisned 
the corporation that a sufficient supply could not 
be obtamed by this method. The steam-engines 
were liable to frequent accidents, and the 
derangement of one stopped the supply of the 
whole city. After several other futile experi- 
ments, the present extensive yet simple water- 
works were proposed, and three hundred and 
fifty thousana dollars voted, at once, by the city 
corporation, for the commencement of the unde]> 
takmg. 

The Schuylkill, opposite Philadelphia, is about 
nine hundred feet in breadth. It is subject to 
sudden /re«^et« (an American word, unknown in 
this use in England, and meaning an overflow of 
a river current), but its average depth is thirty 
feet, at high water. It was necessary to back 
the river up about six miles ; and a dam was 
then created by cribs and masonry, running 
diagonally across, with several ingenious con- 
trivances to prevent damage by ice and spring 
freshets. An overfall of one thousand two 
hundred and four feet, forming a beautiful fea- 
ture of the scenery, is thus created, and a water- 



power upon the wheels sufficient to raise elevea- 
millions of gallons in twenty-four hours. The- 
reservoirs, elevated above the top of the highest 
house in the city, crown the ornamental hill wniclL 
overhangs the river at this place ; and water can> 
thus be conveyed to every quarter of Phila- 
delphia, and made to spring, as if by a magic 
touch, in the highest chamber of the inhabitant. 
It is of a deliciously soft and pleasant quality ;. 
and those who are habituated to wash in the 
" city of brotherly love,** are spoiled for the lesa. 
agreeable lavations afforded by other towns in. 
America. 

Fair Mount is a beautiful spot ; and standings 
as it does, ju^t on the skirt of the town, it serves, 
the additional use of a place of pleasant and 
healthful public resort. The buildings contain- 
ing the pump-rooms have considerable pre- 
tensions to architecture ; and the f<igade$ and. 
galleries extend along the river, forming a ^owy 
object from every pomt of view, but from the 
absence of any grand design in the whole, failing 
of a general fine effect, and presenting what a 
Londoner would call rather a tea-gardeniah 
appearance. Steps and terraces conduct to the 
reservoirs, and thence the view over the orna- 
mented grounds of the country seats opposite, 
and of a very picturesque and uneven country 
beyond, is exceedingly attractive. Below, the 
court of the principal building is laid out with 
gravel walks; and ornamented with fountains 
and flowering trees ; and within the edifice tiiere 
is a public drawing-room, of neat design and 
furniture; while in another wing are elegant 
refreshment-rooms — and, in short, all the ap- 
pliances and means of a place of public amuse* 
ment. 
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Books dt Ax erica..— Hr. CuUen BiTant, the poet, says 
that thflty auoseed each other with each rapidity that the beet 
works ha^e much leas chaace of obtaining a permanent repu- 
taUon than formerly. He then remariu^ in oondurion, 
that they (Che book<crowd) are Uke pretty women i>aBsing by us 
in a great crowd; we do not see them long enough to Call in love 
with them. The Ntw-Tork Hotne Jowmal thinks that this 
last simile is rather $tronif for Mr. Bryant Not so we. Mr. 
Bryant Is a poet^ and all poets, the world is fines to acknow- 
ledge^ have a lioeitfe granted them, and even were this not 
the case, what sooner rises to the mind of the true poet of 
nature^ than fbmale beauty ? 



PmrcH has sparkled with double lustre of late, and no 
Indiyidual engaged on it has contributed more to its superior 
exoellenoe than John Leech, whose exquisitely comic and 
graoeftiUy humorous pencil has not been for a moment idle. 
We confess a world of admiration for this artist, and we may 
faithfully state that he possesses more of what Goldsmith calls 
" the uniTersal respect** of the American public than any other 
proAdent in his line, in Great Britain. What Wilkie was on 
canyass, Leech is on wood. His dedgns bear that ▼igorous 
Impress of originality and character that stamp them ss the 
hasty work of true genius. There is no mistaking his limning^ 
ibr his style is peculiariy his own, and we do not have to 
glance at the chanoa-thrown, slovenly, dont-care-itive J. L. 
sometimes dragged in the comer of his works to mark their 
idenUftcation. Like the old Vandykes of the first class, they 
speak for themselves, with no thanks to a label Long live 
Leech, say we^ to delight mankind with the felicitous conceits 
of his whimsical crayons. He is one of the geniuses of the 
prasent sg^ and ss such, belove and respect him. 

AlABTT ehOTH has discontlnoed his ITofi/A. We rqgret it ex- 
>oeodin^y, ss it was a Joyous little work, brim Aill of wit and 
"ra^ Fsseality.** Friend Smith is not of an idle turn, by any 
means, and there is do fear but we shall soon hear from hhn 
again, in some other guise. 

Wtu>*8 Model of the Eabth.— Every American visitor 
in London should make a point of seeing it— VeHmm tai. 



AvnucAV PLaoxABmc.— We hold it to'be our duty, whUe 
disseminating the works of our tnmsatlantic brethren, at the 
same time to detect and expose any filching that may come 
under our notice. An American, by the name of Thomas 
Dunn Bnglish, has for a long time er\)oyed laurels as the 
author of '* Ben Bolt," and it now turns out that it was 
written twenty-three years ago by J. Oarpenter, of London, 
who has shown us the original copy, as published in an old 
msgarine. This Mr. Dunn English is a vile plagiarist, and 
should be well exposed on both sides of the water. 

Bdwabd Davbhtost, the young American tngedian, is 
reaping laurels in Scotland. A late Edinburgh paper says :— 
" UnquestioDably, the greatest performer whom Mr. Lloyd 
has yet introduced toour boards^ or, to speak wider, who has 
appQsred in Edhibuxgh for some time (we may safdy say, 
since Mr. Macroady's farewell) is Mr. Dawnport, the American 
tragedian. Of strangers— of American celebrities perhaps 
mora espedally— the Edinburgh public is provertrfally dbary. 
Whatever amount of fittne may have been aobleved elsewhere 
fcrms bat a slight introdootkm to the eritloal tastes of cor 
andlgnoes. But Mr. Davenport needed no herald to sound his 
pnlsa. In person, Judgment^ voice, gesture — everything 
that ooostitates the great actoi^'^ie brought his own reoom- 
m sn d ations with blm, and at ones aehieved a decided 
triamph.** 



Bbothkb Jovatean's SumcABT or West Eitd Thkatsi« 

CAUB nr HIS PacuuAB Wat.— Wall, I guess I've been tu the 

theatres^ 'mong other places, and I've tuk a fow notes of ' 

passin' peeple an' things. 

The Haymarket daimed my tantlon Hcose high prices ought 
tu be respected ef th^y am*t patronised. I've seed an opereo 
herei the *' Bagger's Operee^** I think th^ celled it, with 
Miss Pyne ss a nice young ooman, and a very &t young 
gentleman in the tenor roll ; I Uked Miss Pyne purty well, 
altho' she can't come up to Greasy or Albony, nor enny of them 
fixrrenner females that I seed one night at the operee^ when 
the door-keeper made me go home and git intew a white west. 
Mister Harrison's so awfhl gollopin fkt he made me laff rite 
out, when he come the sentementals. Every time he walked 
'cross the stage, I looked for a trap tu give way. He's got 
a nios voice though, when he chooses tu let it eout and some 
of his high notes are sweet as treacle. Brother Jonathan's 
advice is fixr him tu go tew Kalifomy Air one year, and hunt 
gold in the gulches. This kind uv exercise, with a sour diet 
of pickles an' salt pork, will reduce him to such a luver-Uka 
sise, than when he gits back heU du ftis*rate tar the Bode-ol* 
phos and the Mass snn f elloa. Mr. Morton, the "Box and 
Oox" man, has nuMie up another tip-top scrouglngly ftmny 
&roe called the "Two Bonnycastles.'* little Buckstone^ or 
" Bucky," as his friends luv to caU him. Is screamin*, 8too> 
peodus amusin' in it H'd make an old cow laff, he's so good. 
Wen hepokes his little florid Ikce ontew the stage there's 
abeout fil^ corset laces bustln* and breakin' in all direckshuns. 
He's some^ naow I tell you. 

I don't like Mits Reynolds, here. She's sarcoid es a tub of 
ice, and mumbles her words eout ov her mouth Jest as if she 
wus afhdd she'd come to the bottom of her stock ov langusge, 
and then never hev a bit left for private purposes. Mrs. 
Stilling is a dashin* critter, and makes up flir the coldness oC 
the tother one ; she's as fiery as a vokanos^ and speaks Jlst 
like abook with a yaller kiver. I like Mister Murray, tew. 
for ha'a Jlst sich a man as the ladies Uke tu look at on the 
stsge, an' besldss that, he plays as ef he knew what he wus 
abeout which is sayin' a heap for him in these times. 

The PBDvoBVa— Na-ow I*m sgoln' to role up my diizt 
dseves, and tell the truth, ftir, ef there's anythin' I caa do^ ft 
is tell the truth with my Jacket oft Mr. Keen is the manager 
of this dam snug cosy little 'stabUshment, an' he's Jist the 
man that ken mansge it tew. He's been playln' Shylock ftir 
a short spell, and he ken dew the Ju that wanted his pound 
of flesh (or pound-an'-a-half, I forglt wioh, for my memocy'B 

lUlin' me^X ^^ ^P ^ l^* '^^ '^f'^^ ^ ^"^ abeout Mr. 
Keen— some of these would-be^ stuck-way-upkritlks, bat he's 
as Ikr higher than any other man in Lundun, ss the top of 
St. Paul'a is tew a two-story heouse. Them*a mp amHmmtt, 9ad 
yeou cant wipe 'em eout with a sponge soaked brim ftall of malice 
nor envy, ef yeou try till kingdom cum. Mrs. Keeleyhere isa 
hull six-hoss team by herself, and her husband i^nt mudk 
Isas, nuther. They're playln* a new piece— which Is a 
drawin'-room kind o^ producktioD, as ftill of wit aa a ftesh 
laid egg is ov meat. Miss Mary Keel«y is a tricksy, deUklt 
nice little body, with a votoe-Je-m-salem Crinkums I— Uke a 
young nlghtingsle^ an* the way she swells it sought when she 
haa a mind, la a sin to G flat% I vow I Her mother mustn't 
pet her tew much, an' spoil her sweet little growin' bud of 
besoty. ThsnTs agsntlsman here, named Wigan, who pb^s 
a Polley-woos, Jlst like a native. He's what the lamed f9lka 
call an mtku, or something nsar it oordi^' tew mj nalkeiar' 
tiooa. 

Tbb A]«Lm.^"Waksh snakes, an' git op eariyT laay 
va this la ay flivnrit rssoit^ an' I tsD yeou wL Wrighlf • 



THE AHEBICAK MAOAZIKE. 



queer mugs ; unde Joeh. Silebee's dofwn-east yanut (which ra- 
mSnd me so much ut hum) ; Wool-gar's bright eyae ; Kath- 
leen nts'B gweet voice ; Hon^e quiet tan. ; Emexy's plcter- 
ewjue mamier ov doin* things ; Paul Bedford's oonsumptivp^ 
Uiin figer; and O. Smith's detU qf a wmr^ all Jdnd o' eorter 
tickle my fBncy. They been a^in' Paul Fry here lately, with 
Xr. Wright as the 'qoisitlYe old sarpint, and he makes the 
people lair eo kmd, Webetai'B thinking of hevin' the ceHn' 
made higher, kase they think itil split in tew, some ov theae 
Bighiis» Wrigfafsgotatakin'kind o* way with him, fur he 
itioks his what-yeou-call-lt oui; and looks down intew the piiv 
*teong the bcy^ as much as tew say, "Boar, boya^ won't yeouf ' 
and they du itb sliek ba^g I Bilsbetf 's bit 'em a deavt ttroke 
this season, and no reiitaVe. Jist as Bobinson Crusoe wus a 
ftdthftil portraylture of a man on a desolate island, so is 
T7nfile Silsbee the veiy picter of Hm race of Yankees. His 
'*Oet eoutk yeou thar I" is as rich as Devonshire cream, and 
nhan he roUa his saaa^ little blue eyes around the bcize^ the 
women all feel as ef a honey-suckle vine wua creepin' up their 
Mgs. Miss Wodgar looks as pert and purty in the Bloomer 
kostoom as a f^ry dxinldng moon-beams out of a «iT%ht 
odlorad goblet If she'd unly quit see-aawin' an' awinixv* 
henelf abeout she'd be as near perfection as nineteen shillia's 
and elevenpence ha'penny is tu a pound. ICiss Sltswilliam 
lets her voice k,um eout like bits of blue ribbon tied in bow. 
knots ; while Ellen Chaplain fixes herself up, onee in a whiles 
when she wants to come eout rite strong, and then the look$ 
g9od »iovgh to tat. Ef Hon^ (what a sweet name fur a young 
man) goes on improvin' as he has been doin', he'll give Wright 
so muoh trouble, that MU think a dg^kant kiebtd him. Uaoay 
is abeout in'spots^ and is up and dressed when the bell ringau 
Kiss Collins shows her pretty teeth as much as ever, and 
when she drops a Uttle of her aJBactation she'll git a-kog ss 
smart as ken be. She's young yit^ and time will aqftm h«r a 
little. 

Xm OLTxna— I very rarely go to this den, in Wyoh 

8treet» tar it's painftil tu hear old Ulster Fanin tzy to pump 

up his little stream of voice. The old man's had his day, and 

there's no more use of his tryin ' to act, neow, then there would 
be to nippoee that five pound ten wood kiver the pifblio debt 



of Great Brit-un. He ought to retire, and I'm bound to 
believe that the old chap's in his teeond daUtkood or ha 
wouldn't lag abeout on the stage as he does. I say this more 
in sorrow than anger, an' I'm surprised that them two sons don't 
ooaz the old gentleman to throw up^his parts, an' lay back an* 
eii\ioy his ease on a nice team, somewhere down in Devon. His 
laurels have not only fkded. but they're pot-black with tbo 
rust of time. It strikes me very hard that neither of the 
yung Farrins are cut eout for actors, for altho* they stick 
themasLBes for'ard, th^ realize my ideas of players abeout as. 
much as a lump of lead looks like pure gdd. One ov 'em 
pli^yed Borneo 'tother night, and ef Bhakeepeare'd been in the 
houses he'd swore he never wrote the part-^t vms so gigan- 
tically imderdone. He played so bad, he made Juliet foiget 
whether she was a Capulet or a Montague two or three times, 
an* that's sayin' a good 'eal flu* the nature ov it. Mr. Comptoo. 
here is as quaint as an old shoe sad Jist as easy. He's oast 
inteiw pieoe^ jist as children throw their pennys intew a box— 
to save th4m, and mudx .credit is due tu him. 

PuxGH'B Flat Housk.— Neow thia is what I call a little 
be-hive of industry and biistle. Mister OoPKLAxn firee tk 
novelty eout of his managerial gun every weel^ and Stxbuxiv 
the stage-manager, wus bred and bom among soeneiyand 
tinseL John Beeve imitatee every thing in luitur', firom ». 
peimy whistle to a primer doxmer, and well, tew. Mlea 
Marshall is a pert, dever little critter, with cunnin' eyes and 
good-ehaped legs. Success to old "Punch," enny how, sey I. 

Tbx Exoj^vino or Bobtoh axp Buxxxb Hit.t» in our Isat 
number, was a gem. Everybody were in raptures with it. Six 
numbers of our n>«gf^«<"'v bound, wiU mako a rich volume. 
The plates alone, are worth half the prioe aakod for the vrork. 

JoBv O. Saxi^ Esq.— Bead his "Bhyme of the Bail," ia 
this number. It is a gem in its way. 



Tsx Batxmxn Childrek are attracting immense audiences, 
at Dzuiy Lane. It was a wise stroke of manageiial poLiqy on 
the part of Mr. Bunn to engage them. Their Scotch tour 
btilliaatiyi 



YANKEE NOTIONS. 



TuBvxD up.—That distinguiahed and meet MPpeoteble 
individual, the ".oldest inhabitant," whose mevuHy has been 
so often taxed in relation to the "hetteet day," the '<ooMeat 
day," the "largest fin^" the "longest drought, "the "bMVieet 
ain," the "severoit stotm," the " harieat tiae^" the "dazk^ 
ettdi^/' and the "greatest run," of "mackertl sad ■hwi,'* 
has been fouzkd. He ha% in point of tad, turned up-Hmade 
tiimsalf visible in the flesh to the cniious wodd, and given 
audi indiaputable evideneeof hia identttyi that no gn^ sei 
even the moat inereduloui^ can dispute the, gveet big Aiot that 
it is reaUy him. He made hia advent tto other ^ beCon 
Jttdgn Woodrufl^ to give hia taptimeny fcir aMandraad ftUofP- 
coBDtoymim who deaised to beoome a oitiaan <d the UjQited 
States. Onbeinginterrcsited by the Judge asAofaiskBowkdffs 
ef the claimant, the witnew anaweved that he "knear hima 
mightj long time;" h»/ could not^ however, thoi^h doaely 
qmntloned, tell for whatleiB«tii be knew the ulrtoanlt «r tfaa 
entttyear whenho aoivedhimfdf la thp oenntix. 

The /««<^ aakadHew vmaj yeaos an yea have ynusMlf ? 

Witnm^-^WeH, agraatmuay yewi; I.flVi'ttBJlho«iM«y. 

^•M^-^^That veaeeldid9ouoaiaie.iiit 

WUttm^Tha "Mayflaasv.** 

^«<0K>--lQd«ad:! that.ta tha sMotv vawl tk«t hBought the 

" Hlgrim JMitfiicBr' to tWa pounhy. 

. JPi«Mw {^th a.iMHit a«d nirfa»dHgiMftitodtJ^Y^ rm 

honor, I came in the same ship with them 1 

Xhe witB^s ri^tto TovdkAir h^,.Mmljeaahl no infer 
>adouhtod,andhe etood vonSMnd "»««Mh( /■JMMant' 



LrvXB xoT AOBXSAIILE A8 A BTKADT DiET.— We remember 
of hearing of an old lady " down East," who, after havtng- 
kept a hired man on liver near aLmontb, one di^ said to htm, 

" Mr. , 1 don't know as you like Uver," " Oh. yee^- 

said he, " I like it veiy well for fifty or sixiy meal% but I 
don't think I should like it for a steady diet" Thepazaimo- 
nious old lady served up something else for the next coUao 
tkm. 

"Soxx Thiqbt."— A late writer says that men are all the 
better lor the pattern of their dimuM^platea the more the|y 
are embellished, the greater their taste. Whenman ate vdthi» 
out dishes, they wrote without poetry. Ko pereon was ever 
saught in a street broil with a elean shirt en. Toedasatethe 
minii nictttzeeaue ooflEBe^ouna are aa neoeeaarv as adbool- 
masten. Than iraa jjewai a poet ip-'i^^g the nhaircii a, and 
never willbe a u Afarthia gc iBsonyth^ysetne value on biwnly 
ofsnykiad. Jnour opinion, no.maa eaa write a aoimet«rtM>- 
weenadrahooatorMaaloir'priced t ees au oeiB. 

FoaaiyB ssx ifaBranusoa.— Wby ought a baUat^iri ie 
be good at pMlosnphy t 

•Bsoanaa tfyf Hf* ^?i Pi' ^ f^*n n1 ?^ Bff^ toeicnMes. 

JBeat that if yott can ; and ao good^byel 



Taa "LoxDOir TiiRSf* aayatheeoQxvtaof Irdandan: 
RetfihedBoaa jhsriaapert^ Tankee newapa^enand dia^ 
eifcnUnn Tbie piyer la gettinr l>«>*«nlil. 0aele Juha BoQ 
wiU have to oorxeet its aaudaees by a doee of some **-aoQUag 
mixture." 
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A t/KxmonvE Lots DaoLiJUTXOir.— The Editor of the Nnt 
roHt Knkkmbotker has hi^ the Mlewlag UnM Mat to a 
yaang lady flriead of fate. They are extremely "Ugh ptm- 
■ore:* 

" By ihoM cheeks ofkmly hue ; 
^ theee eyoe of deepest blue, 
Which thy Texy soul looks through. 
As it, linrsooth, those clear bhie eyes 
Were portals Into Faxadiso ; 
^y that alabaster brow ; 
By that hand as white as snow ; 
By that pnmd, angelic form ; 
Qy that rounded, dassio arm ; 
By those loekst^nven hair; 
Bf ChosB fermefl ltpi% I swear ; 
SbrtheocMBp faythaair; 
By the lightning and the thunder ; 
By an thhtga on earth or under ; 
By the lectrio telegrqyh ; 
l^myfirtore 'bettei^haif;' 
By tmr respen, by our dreams ; 
By our matias and Te Beums ; 
ByyonngOiipId, bymyUuse; 
By—whaterer else you choose ; 
T«s^ I swear by sU oreation. 
And this endless < Tsnkee nation,* 
That 
I 

lo^ra 
yon 
Uke 
tar> 
nar 
Uonr 
iWhiatU$atidslof§,) 
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Mjuuvo Faom at ▲ Wnnwn.-OBs of the 

lawyers In one of the nBartsst of the Hew Englsnd States has 
an unfortunate infirmity of the muscles of his oountenanee ; 
and the conyulslTe movements; or twitches of his pooderooa 
eyebrows^ nose^ and the parte adijasent thereto, aie almost 
Mc^tftil to persons unacquainted with the gentleman, and 
with this peculiarity of his physiognomy. It hqjpened, on 
one oooasion, duzlng a trial in wldeh Squire H was 

tbtA a buxom matron was placed on the witness 
The good lady was one of the daas who are not aftmid 



to look about them ; and withal, undentand the use of the 
Squire H waa iilissiiiinjt her attentiTtly while 



the jonler oounsel conducted the examination. The lady pro. 
oseded, with great volubility, in her narratlTe <^ what aome- 
body did and said in the house^ in refevsnee to something in 
diap«te between the parties litigant. 

At length she coaglkt the «ye of Squire H ' , and, red 
dening with snger, sbestoppsd, bat at the snggestton of the 
eauunln&ng attetnay piuoooded. But lAie soon dbaonrsd tlie 
Isgnl gentleman's vlasge tamed towards her again, and the 
eternal grixnace of the unoonsdous lawyer upset her temper. 

She atsyped, looked fluricusiy at Bquin H - ■ > gave her 
head a toss, fanned hersslf violently a minute^ and then pro- 
oeaded with her testimony. 

Again, on looking snmnd at flquira H * ■ » aha oaught 
him at it, and her anger roasabnost to the boUiog point. She 
shook her Ikn at him, and looked aa if "she would eat him 
up," Hia honor, the Judge, at length ireqnsated bar to go on 
with her narmttwL The tadignantwttoMs drew herself sHff 
up as • whalebone, and snapped 6iit :■-- 

"Flease, yer honor, 1 eaa^l as long af that ugly man dts 
there A^nWa^ Awwa^ ««.'' 

The gwvHy of the %«ich, bftr, |ttty-b<ix, and speetaton' 
gaOery, was i^ up^et in a promiscuous hsap, and evexybody 
but Squire H thought it a capital Joke— on the face of it. 



A WHOPPSB.~The Atbaaiy JDutchman ssy^ that afUend in 
OsUtoroia writea us that tfasy have fli«-flies so laxge^ in ttuit 
interesting Btate^ that they use tlMon to cook by. Thsy hang 
their kettles on tbdr hinder ieg% whioh are bent for the por- 
peae, Uke pot^iooka. Qieat oountty that ( 

8iiOOXX«<iLT Lazr.— There is a iellow, named Jack Hole, 
living down East, who has a way of sptjUing hte name, which 
throwa Fono^rpe &r enough into the shade. He makee a big 
"J.," and then Jobs his pen throu^ the paper ibr tho' 
" Hole. * He says this saves him trouble. 



Two Ohosts vo otn Haxlst.— 4itnnge things oocasionslly 
occur in a theatrical life. Some tow yearn ago, at a bs n a jt 
given to a firs .eompany, in Philadelphia^ a new ospiradt ftr 
histrionio honors sppeared on the boards of the Wolnut Strsst 
Thsatra. The play waa Bamkt. Just beCbro tho curtain rose, 
the gentleman engsged to play the "Ghost" stnidt for wsgw^ 
and the manager was ibroed to supply his place as best ho 
could. 

In doe tixne^ the play went on, and the ** Ghost, ** in bhia 
armour appeared, saying in the usual lugubrious tone— 
*' Hsmlet, / am thv/atkei'$ gkoH /** 

Whan, even as the Prlnoe of Denmark was contemplating 
the imi^ of his (kthei's ghost, a voice waa heard from another 
wing— 

" Don't you beUevehixn, Hamlet; lamyouriiftthar'aghoat— 
this fellow underbid me." 

And with the word, another ^host (in blue axmour, oi 
course,) stepped on the stsge. 

The embsBRassment of Hamlet was extreme. Tw) ghosts 
of <ms fkther, both dKSsed in blue axmour, q>eakiag at on«e, 
and each olaimlng to be the ghost, Simon Furs— aa thus, 
" Hamlet» I am thy Ikther's ghost 1" began No. 1. 
" No, Hsmlet, I'm your &ther's ghost 1" cried No. 2. 
"Doomed for a certain time to walk the earth,'* oonMnaed 
Ko. 1. 

''No, Hamlet," ssid ghost No. 2, insinuatingly ;^"it's>ma 
that's doomed to walk the earth, not him. Ton see be plays 
forftvedoUarsa wertc, and I would not dolt underite. Fm 
your fkthei'a ghost, Hamlet." 

At this juncture^ while Hsmlet stood looking from cneto 
the other, in most unprtncely oonAiston, No. 1 again xmllifldr^ 
" I could a tale unfold," he said. 

"All fudge, Hamlet ; it^ me that could the tale unfold," 
cried Ghost No. 3. *'This feUow aant got any tale to uafcdd. 
I'm your ihther's ghost, my tx^." 

At this crisis the curtain foil, leaving Hamlet to settle the 
matter with the two ghosts behind the sosne, while the 
audience were ffb ft<^<1 ^"g teaxs^^'-but not of sorrow. 



««i 



Havx you any &ahionable batsf' enquired a stranger^ 
stepi^ng into a*hat<storD^ in the mon& of March. 

" The best in the market, air," repUed ihe merchant, at tl^ 
same ttma attempting to take dofwn a splendid beav e r ftpou 
the top shelf, wliereupon down came the shelf snd twenty 
hats, in great conftwion, scattering themaelvea in eveiy 
direction over the floor and counter. 

The stxanger tunxed upon his heel, snd ss he jMSsed out o 
tlte door, exclai m ed— 

*' I'm much obliged to you, sir, but 1*11 not look at your>^ 
ihshiona." 



Ob, obktlx Tkbpsicbore t~A dancing-mastes, on being 
cast away on a deaolate idand, lived eix months without any 
other food than that which he dexived from " cutting pigesBi 
wings" and stewing them. Here's a hint worth taking to MftC 
If learning to danoe will prevent you firum " ikuffiinff off this 
moxtal coil," It is the duty of every man and woman t6 grow 
wise in cotillions. So says the New York Jhitekman. 



WHAT THE PEESSOF THE UNITED KINGDOM SAY OF US! 



Thb Amkrican Haoazihx.— The saoond port of Uiis maga- 
jdna, which, we Introduced to our readers a few weeks sinoe^ 
sop^rts its title to the position which we then thought it 
merited amongst its compeers. The present part commences 
with "Hobbs, the American Artisan; a stray Leaf or two of 
adyentures from his note-book, by Henry Howard Paul," a 
spirited sketch, which has alreeidy appeared in the Plymovtk 
Time$. "The Mob Gap; or My Grandmother's Trunk," by 
Mrs. Caroline Hentz, is the most lengthy tale in the part, but 
its length is not its only recommendation, for its charactens 
are excellently drawn. "The Age we live in," by Horace 
Greeley, is not descriptive of the characteristics of Uie times, 
but incites to activity and perseverance. "A Chat about 
Tobacco," by John Neal, is a dose for smokers and snuflfen, 
and enforces strong sentiments, if not arguments, a^nst the 
habits of both these dasses. We would recommend it to those 
who contemplate the formation of the habits rather than to 
ttiose who are confirmed in them. "The Sisniiflcance of 
3>re«^" by Mrs. C. M. Kirkland, and "Dress Excitement." 
by a. P. Willis, deserve perusal in the present days, when 
attire forms all but the most popular subject of the day. 
"Foot Prints of Angels," by Henry W. tongfeUow, is a 
beauttAil production. The most comical piece is entitled 
" Jedediah Doughkins and the Bloomers, a Yankee Absurdity, " 
by iHenry Howard Paul->it is truly farcical. The part con- 
tains many other contributions by authors of standing, 
amongst which are sketches of the life of Millard Fillmore, 
thirteenth President of the United States, by R. W. Giiswold ; 
and of the literaxy character of the late Penimore Cooper, by 
Geo. P. Monis ; with an ttigraving of his portrait. Tnere is 
another steel engraving, beautiful^ finished— "a view of the 
Park and Citv Hall, New York." The poetry the part con- 
tains la of a high order, and altogether the American Magatimt 
is an acquisition to our periodioU literature. — Plymowth Timet, 

Thk AxKBicAir Maoazihk.— In our last we briefly alluded 
to this new candidate for popular favor, and whicn we are 
confident it will receive^ as it so justly merits. The articles 
are contributed by the most distinguished American writers^ 
and when wo mention the names of Daniel Webster. Long- 
feUow. Bryant, N. P. WUlis. Emerson, and numerous others 
of similar distinction among the nude writers ; and on the 
other aide Mrs. Kirkland, Mrs. SlgoumOT. "Grace Greenwood," 
Mrs. Embuxy, Clara Moreton, Alice B. Neal. ftc, we are certain 
our readers will concur with us that such a galaxy of talent 
must needa shed a peculiar brillian<y over any work with 
which they are connected. The American MagazineSn published 
monthly, is printed in beautiftil style, on excellent paper, and 
contains fifty-six pages of letterpress, at the low price of one 
shilling. The tales and other papers in the present part are^ 
aa might be expected, well written and interesting, and what 
may perh^iw prove a recommendation to many, uiere are no 
continuations ; each tale is perfect in itseU; so that the reader 
has not to wait for two or three publications for the fate of the 
hero or heroine, or the dentnumtnt of the story. As an Ameri- 
can publication would be nothing without a Jonathanism or 
two, the editor presents us at the conclusion with half a doaen 
columns of "Meny-graphs," well seasoned, and highly 
amusing. We wish the American Magazine every succesa. — 
Waterford MaiL 

Tbi8 is a new competitor for public &vor. is tasteftiUy got 
yiPt and the two numoers we have seen contain amuring and 
instructive matter from the pena of some of the most celebrated 
writers in America. The tales and articles have a merit which 
we would be glad to see followed in other publicationa, vis., 
they are complete in themselves: "To be continued m our 
next," is not allowed ii\ this magaaine. Each number ia em- 
belliahed with a ateel engraving of an American subject. — 
Olaagow Satwrdaya Pott, 

Thb publication of tMa magazine will banldi many foolish 
nMlons which have prevailed in this country respecting Ameri- 
can literature. Who, for instance, can read the articles of 
Horace Greeley, of B. W. Griswold, and of Mrs. C M Kirkland, 
in this part, without being impreraed both with the excellence 
of their style and sentiments. Horace Greeley's "Age we 
Uve in" is an admirably suggeative contribution. The adected 
poema are not leas pleaadng. The American Magatine haa 
about itevciy Yankee element of popularity. — Dwndee Advertiter 

Thx Amzmcan Maoasxkv is a most able periodical. In 
the letter-preas we have a host of capital papers on viu4ous 
sutrfecta, 1^ the first American writera, ^th whose worica 
we trust the English may, through this magaxine, form in 
future a better acquaintance than they have hitherto had an 
oroortunity of doing. We atrongly recommend the magasine 
to the attention of our literary fiinada. —Jktonport Independent, 
Kovember S9. 

Thia work la ably oonductod by Mr. Howard Paul, and 
can hardly fidl to obbiin extenaive support. The artidea have 
an American air, which gives them freahneaa and intereat — 
JfevcaitU ChronieU, 

A STLiMDiD magasine, and one that ought to succeed.— 
8ktfUld Fret Prttt. 



Tax Amkbicah MAoaxDn. edited by Henry Howard Banl. 
and published in London, is certainly a novelfar, and one which, 
we tnink is likel v to command pubuc attention and supp^. 
It is highly desuable. aa the editor remarks, ^t a parfoct 
hannony and good understandiog should be cultivated be- 
tween the communities of Great Britain and the United 
Btatea ; and one means of attaining that object ia by the inter- 
change of the aentiments of each poople, aa expressed hy 
reliable and acknowledged writers. There are now vriddy 
circulated in the United Statea six periodicala composed 
entirely of the literature of Great Britain. In London, prior 
to thia magazine, there has been no periodical devoted to the 

Sublication of American literature. Yet aome of the best pro- 
uctions of Americon intellect appear in poriodioals, which, 
if re-issued in this country, could not fiiil to be received with 
the favor proportionate to their merits. For this reaatm we 
are glad to notice the introduction of an American monthly 
periodical amongst us, and we see included in the authors of 
its contents the names of Danid Webster. CuUen Bryant; 
Longfellow. Prescott. Emerson, Willis. Mrs Sigoumey, Lowell, 
Paul, and otbera. whose writings axe already more or leas 
known to English readers, and whose contribudoos to Ameri- 
can periodicius will be collected, and the choicest of them 
presented in the pages of thia magazine. The contents are 
sufficiently varied, consisting of poetry, tales, articles on more 
serious sul^iects, Uographi<ail sketches. American beta, chit- 
chat, and a '.:hM>ter of laughable occurrences imder the hnadfry 
of "Yankee Notions." The work is neatly got up, andeac£ 
number contains a fine steel engraving of aome promineat 
view in the United States. The two numbers uiuler notice 
contain a view of the Capitol at Washington, and of the Parle 
and dty Hall, New York.— CbrawoK Advertiter. 

The American Maoaziks.— The third number of thia now 
naturaiiaed tranaatlantlc aerial haa made ita appearance, and 
maintains its high character, both typographically, artistically; 
and literally. The view of Boeton and Bunker's Hill is 
magnificent ; its street is charming, and ita execution in the 
first style of art. We must not^ however. In our admiration 
of the manner in which the magasine ia got up^ forget its 
literary superiori^, which nlacea It most deddedly in the firat 
classof publications of its kind. The reminiscencea. in this 
number, of theffreat Fennimore Cooper, are redolent of power- 
ful interest to aU who remember the writings of that cnlld of 
geniua. We are delighted to find that the work haa been ao 
w^ raceiyed, and hail it aa one of the proofs of the increaae of 
that national brotherhood ao deeply desired by eveij right, 
minded man. If it continues its course aa heretdore, its 
permanentsuccess is certain.— 3%e Pert <^PorttmowthOuardiaM^ 

Thb AxxBiCAir Maoazihx.— -A beautiftiUy illustrated en- 
graving of the Park and City Hall, New York, forma the 
frontispiece of Part II. of this publication, which is continued 
with a great deal of spirit. It is the peculiar feature of this 
work that every tale, poem, or paper, on whatever suliilect 
which is given, is complete in itaeu; no "followers" in the 
shape of " continued from our last" beinff allowed. In the 
number before ns, we are presented with snort biographies of 
Hobba "the Leviathan of Locks." and of Fenimore Cooper, 
the Novelist^ both Americans. The stories of fiction are con- 
spicuous in tlitr'^rue Yankee qualities of intense comicality 
and moving pathos. — Wtn^mer't Bxiter Oeaette. 

The American Magazine.— This magazine, which is got 
up with all the advantagea of beautiftil engravinga, good paper 
and typcwraphy, and a " tarnation smart cover, '^ oognt to 
meet wi^ a hearty welcome trom the "Old Ckmntiy," aa 
the Yankeea designate Great Britain. The selections and 
original articles are very interesting • * * The specimen 
of the poetry that we extract below is like the refrain of boom 
fine old piece of minor mu^ chilling the heart with ita 
wailinv oklences. It is from the pen of Poe, and ia entitled 
" The Baven. — Olatgow Herald, Jhoember 1. 

The Akxricah MAOAXiifK.— • • • It flimishea extracts 
and original articles from the pens of the best Amerioan 
authors. There ia a large quantity of matter, nicely printed 
for the price, and the magasine is a decided aoqulsitfon to the 

Siriodical literature of the co un try. Each part is qplendkUy 
ustrated. — Windtar and SUm Bxprett. 

The American Maqaxine is of an eclectic charactw, and 
the editor. Mr. Henry Howard Paul, haa evinced both good 
taate and sound Justice in the adeetiona. * * * * We 



have great variety— tales, aketdwa, eaaayat poetry, and the 

"ChitChi " _ 

Merrygrapha,^' and "Yankee Notiona." This magairine 



;hat" and laughable 



whole wound up with interesting 

"Merrygrapha,^* and "Yankee 

will no doubt contribute to the promotion of good reeling 

between the people of both oountiies. — Dwmpaitrtek Reeorder. 

Or oourae^ after the victories which Brother Jooathaa 
has gained in reaping, yaohtliig. and lock-makiiw, it would 
not be just the tning, ir among the many periodicsls issuing 
ihmi the press, there should not be one in honored the " Stars 
and Stripes." This American magaaine ajppean ai a Tary 
appropriate time. It ia frill of frict and fiction, well aelecteo^ 
and altogether la a capital work.— CKcMmAom Jtmrned, 
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ADVEBTISING SHEET. 



rpHB FEBFEOT UUBUTITUTB for SILVEB.— 
X The BBAL NICEBL SILYEB, introduced 14 
Te«n ago bj WILLIAM S. BUBTON, when plated 
oj the patent process of Messrs. Blkington and Co., 
b b^ond all comparison the Terr best article next to 
sterlmg silrer that can be employed as sucli, either 
nsefullj or omamentallj, aa bj no possible test can it 
be distinguished from real silTer. 



Fiddle 
Fatten. 



Tea Spoons, per doien ••• 18s. 



Tliread 
Pattern. 

,. 88s. . 



lUii«*s 
iMtem. 



Dessert Forks „ ... SOs. . 

Dessertspoons „ ... SOs. . 

TaUe Porks „ ... 40fl. . 

Table Spoons „ ... 40i. . 

Tea and Coffee Sets, Waiters, Candlesticks, Ac, at 
proportionate prices. AU kinds of Be-plating donebj 
the patent process. 



. 86s. 
d4s. ... oos. 
66s. ... 62s. 
65s. ..• 70s. 
70b. ... 76s. 



CBXMICALLT PUBE NICKEL, hotJFLATED. 
Fiddle. Thread. Klag's. 
TthU Spoons and Porks, 
foil siae, per doaen ... 

Dessert ditto and ditto ... 



12s. 
10s. 
Tea ditto and ditto ditto 6s. 



28s. 
21s. 
lis. 



SOs. 
26s. 
12s. 






9f\fi STOVES ASTD 325 PENDEBS, ALL 
sCfjyj DIFFEBINa IN PATTEBN, forming the 
laigest assortment ever collected together, are uwajs 
on SALE at the Show Booms of WILLIAM S. 
BUBTON. The^ aro marked in plain figuivs, and 
at prices proportionate with those that have tended 
to make his Establishment the most distinguished in 
this country. Bright StoTes, with bronzed ornaments 
and two sets of Iwrs, £2 14s. to £6 10s. ; ditto with 
ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, £6 10s. to 
£12 12s. ; bronsed fenders, complete, with standards, 
from 7s. to £8 ; steel fenders from £2 l5s. to £6 ; 
ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, frt>m £2 15s. to 
£7 7s. ; fire-irons, from Is. 9d. the set to £4 4s. 
Sjlyester and all other patent stoTcs .with radiating 
hearth plates ; and kitchen ranges. 

WILLIAM S. BUBTON is enabled to seU at these 
Teiy reduced charges fr^m three simple causes, which 
he is most anxious the public should understand and 
apraeoiate : 

First. Prom the ivaquenoy and extent of his 
purchases. 

Second. Prom those purchases being made exclu- 
sively for cash. 

And last, not least, from the non-allowanoe of the 
usual discount of 10 or 15 per cent, to arohiteota, 
bulders, &o., on the amount of goods sold through 
their recommendation, by which anranffement the 
price of such goods is of course enhanced to, at the 
Tery leasts the extent of the discount. 



WILLIAM S. BUBTON has just completed some extensire alterations in his Premises, by which he has 
TEN LABaS SHOW BOOMS (all communicating), exolusiTe of the Shop, dcToted solely to the show of 
OENEBAL PUBNISHINa IBONMONaEBT, including Cutlery, Nickel SiJrer, Plated and Japanned Warea^ 
so arranged and classified that Purchasers may easily and at once mate their selections. 

^^ Catalogues, with Bngrarings, sent (per post) free. The money returned for erery article not approred oL 
89, OXPOBD STBEET, (corner of Newman Street) ; Nos. 1 and 2, NEWMAN STBEET ; 

and 4 and 6, PBBBT'S PLACE. Established A.D., 1820. 



HAVANA 




GIGAES. 



HER MAJESTY'S COMMISSIONERS 



OF THl 



HATE AWASDED THE 



PRIZE MEDAL FOB HAVANA CIGARS 



TO 



COHEN AND ORRt 

OP 41, ST. JAMES« STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
On Aeoount of the Purity and Excellenoe of their Importationi fhimlHavaaa. 

OIGABS CAN BE PBOOUBED IN ANY QUANTITIES, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 



COHEIR df ORE, DEPOT FOR HAVANA CIGARS OFLY, 
41, St Jamet'i Street, London; and Havana, Calle de la Eorqneta, Estramnrof. 



TBI AUERICAV IIASl.IlIirX 

EDUISTON'S POCK£T SIFHOITIA 

COMFOKT IN A STOltM. 
Weuhs, 10 oz. 
A NXW2.T nrVXtCTED WAJ^EBPBOCHr, m*de 
u & Coat, ID light eipreealj to cutj in ths pocket, 
or on uddle t nitixelj iinrnt^w tfao old-ftahioiiMl 
camber*om« Mackinloah or Draadnongbt. (hufaet 
aUmt emutm Mb Waterproof to b« tapener to an j 
other cztMit (pirijcolarlj for tiie Tropica) is the 
proof of miiMrslization teating fht Indi^rnbber to 
800 degrees of heat, entirely abnatitig the itickiiig, 
cnt^Bg, and unjdeasant amsll in all prenons 
Waterprooli, ladiee' Capea, irith HooOh, te. t 
GenfWen tap^ied, aondbig len^h wad aiie raond 
the obeat orer ths ooat, direct,— Same and addreaa 

atamped maide. 

VOHX 0TKEB3 iJBE eiHUUlK 
N :— EDMISTOK & 80K, 69, & 416 (Near the Adelphi), smAJID. 

" WnTP fftOCT— The HglitMt md mort aatctml li Un.BHiiwqi* -" — ^I'l J j ft. April Mk, IBtfc 

OLD DR. JACOB TOWNSEND'S 

GREAT AMERICAN SARSAPARILLA. 



[t 



IHE graat Taloe of thil Medicine ia, that i( 



tipoii all the Organs and Tiuuea of the Bod;, thia SABSiFABILLA n. . _ 

tiarp biting ocidM of the ajatciD, deatroya and remove* all peccant Humoura and Tiralent 
anbatance* from the Blood, whiti cauae Blolchet, Hmpla, groit Eruptioiu of all Umd* 
the Face, Iftet, and Breaii ,- remorea Sottnuit of &e Btemach, SmrAimt, ani 



HaMnati allaya Jn&Miioarioa of the SowtU, Lvnat, Lirer, and Kidntvt, aod completely aweep* out of the 
=_. .,.__,-.... , „. ,....^^^.-r- FEIVIA* -^ ^.^J^ 

flotiat, SMmiitt, Paiafiit, or Stppntlti Mmue; Falling of the Wotai, Leucorrltta, or the WiiUi, Pain ii 



'tit, Lungi, Ifirnr, aoO AuMfyr, aod completely aweep* out of the 

Body cbm^rfioi., J^i^'w-*, «id i)i»fl«. It u a GREAT FEMAL-E IS/IEDICtNE, 

Having aaved the lirea of more than 40^000 fainalea, duriog the past ten jean. In Spimai aod Stnota Cna- 



Xmnt, Meadatitt, Mti^al Deprettion, CotHventit, and Qentrat DtbiJilfi, thia Saniniuilla ia a aorereiVn remedy. 
Ita pnri^ing propartiea render it reir efficient in curing Scrqflila, Omit, S'ae^r, Sam, XnpHont of the SJh's. 
Brvmeiiu, Bheamalitm, Sort Byet, Sail Sisum, Mereanai Diteati, FiUt, Jauitdiee, AaMrW, Sitttda, io. 



A GBBAl HEDIOINjB POK FEUALES.—The peculiar nature of thia Medidne emiuatly adapts itaetf M 
the oonatitution and aQmenta of Fonals*. It hi* eonaequently had great and nacommon looceaa in the cara of 
Female oomplajnte. Sabject aa the; are to a great Tariety of diwaies, ariatng from a diaosdared rtata of tha 
^.__!.. «.. ..!_.. .1..... .... J -nfaldisadT--* ■" '-•-'--'-■-'- ' ■'-- -■'--- — 



n the Back, Hipa, Loina, and Qroin, 
. . , ^ I, g™*t Wwkneaa, Palpitations of Heart, ' ■" ' ' 

Depreaaion. All auoh hare been cured by the use of Iho Old Doctor'a SarBaparllla, vhen all other n 



aod eioruciaCing dlitreai in the Head, hearing down Puna, g^' Wwkneaa, Palpitations of Heart, and Mental 



Toiiug Femalea pasaing the age of Fabeity, the Matron eroaaing the line, termed " the Tatm of Life," and 'ftB 
thoae who are in that most criticil perioiJ, before and after the wife beoomea the Mother, and eapeoially the thon- 
■anda who ara thrown on the highway to Coosumptioii, from dertngement of the Oatanwnial ETaBoataoaa, eithsT 
by etom* or eatitt ai^preaaion, hare made use of this Saraaparilla, and it haa tOTariabl^ carried ifiain thningh aU 
danger and difficulty, removed all pains and aufflningai and given b^cJi health and happinesa. 

GREAT AMEBICAN WABEHOUSE, 873, 8TBAND, Adjoinins Biete; Hall, London. 

POMBEOr, ASDKEWB, & Co., Proprietwra. 

PRIZE MEDAL -GREAT EXHIBITION— Class 3, No. 15. 

IHPBOMPTV DIKNEBS, 

Ai TeKJliniM»'y(tice,a^tt-rcMXnKKmRjeonntting(^Soap,F^,aJidk,'anSntHi,tauln^^ 

OAS BS per Olf T.1BLB BT IIUHI OP 

RITCHIE « M'CU.L'8 MT£NT HOUaEUOU): PROVISIONS, 

Which are the choioast productions of the marketa, dreaaed io the moat raeh«tiA£ atyle k[y « first-rate French 
Cook, in Taouum Oaniatera, wamnted to retain their Ereahneaa and ftavour ftir an faidfflnite period. 
Mock T«rUe, Ox TaU, and OtbltC %qa| - ««. M- Mr « 

MnniKkturaV, Har*. foUMM, asForam P«a Soap ■ ' - - *m. oi. „ 
BmI TBitto - ...-..- ta, CM. ■ „ 

ETery detoription of Mask Disheb, &a., at pnoes eqaally reasonable, not exceeding their coa t at ho me. 

TohahadofantheprindpalOUandltiliaaWinhaiMemenin^rnnndCoimttXaadriBiaiCHlElfGASL 
187. H0nND8DIT(S[ 

Sample Haamera £1 eath, omtniilnt im Mio rtiUBrt, fa ^ arJ a Q temyiiMt t)^the'ffiflg3l)ttt' oh Twript of a 
Poat-OSce Order. — Detailed Price List, post free, on amplication. 



ADTKmTI«XHO BBXBS. 



IMPORTANT FAMILY MEDICINE. 



NORTOK'S CAHOHUE PILLS, 



MOST CESTAIH PBE8EBVEB OF HEALTH, 

EFFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIGESTION, 

AND ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS, 

JJSD, AS A KATITBAL OOKfiEOUUrOS, 

A PnriflLer of the Blood, and a Sweetener of the whole System. 



OBSEBYATIONS OK TSDl&BffnON. 



ImnoMTiOF is a imkneis or want of power of the 
digeetire juices in the ttomach to oonyeit what we eat 
and drink into healthy matter, for the proper nonriflh- 
moat of the whole system. It is caused by eTerything 
wlneh weakens the system in general, or the stomach 
in paztioular. From it prooeed nearly all the diseases 
to which we are liable ; for it is very certain, that if we 
eotild always keep the stomach right we should only die 
by old age or accident. Indigestion produces a great 
Tariety of unpleasant sensations : amongst the most 
prominent of its mberable effects are a want of, or an 
* inordinate appetite, sometimes attended with a constant 
craTJng for Omk, a distension or feeling of enlargement 
of the stomach, flatulency, heart-bum, pains in the 
stomach, acidity, unpleasant taste in the mouth, per- 
haps sickness, rumbhng noise in the bowels : in some 
casee of deprayed digestion there is nearly a complete 
disrelish for food, but still the appetite is not greatly 
xmpairad, as at the stated period of meals persons so 
afluoted can eat heartily, although without much grati- 
iloation $ a long train of nervous symptoms are also 
frequent attendants, general debUity, great languidness, 
ana incapacity for exertion. l%e minds of persons so 
afflicted frequently become irritable and desponding, 
and great anxiety is observable in the countenance ; they 
appear thoughtfbl, melancholy, and dejected, under 
great apprehension of some imaginaiy danger, will start 
at any unexpected noise or occurrence, and become so 
aeitated tiliat they require some time to calm and collect 
tnemselTes; yet for all this the mind is exhilarated 
without mncSi difficulty ; pleasing events, society, will 
for a time dissipate all appearance of disease ; but the 
excitement produced by an agreeable change vanishes 
icon after the cause has gone by. Other symptoms are, 
Tiolent palpitatians, restlessness, the* sleep disturbed by 
fruhtM dreams 8ndBtartuiffs,and affordmg Uttie or no 
refreriunent; occasionally there is much moaning, with 
a sense of weight and oppression upon the chesty night- 
mare, &o. 

It is almoBtimoostibleto entmerateallthespiptoms 
of this first invaoer upon the conAtitntion, as m a hun- 
dred caees of Indigetiion there will probably be some- 
ttixng peooliar to each ; bat, be thqr what thev may, 
ther an all oocasioned by fiie food becoming a burden 
rather than a support to tiie stomach ; and in aU its 
stages the medicine most wanted is that which will 
afford speedy and effectual assistance to the digestive 
organs and give eaeigy to the nervous and musoobr 
systems, — ^nothing can more speedily or with moi(e cer- 
tainty eflMf'so deeinble an object than Norton'r- 



trad of Camomile Flowers, The herb has from time 
immemorial been highly esteemedinEngland asa grateful 
anodyne, imparting an aromatic bitter to the taste, and 
a pleasing degree of warmth and strength to th& 
stomach ; and in all cases of indigestion, gout in the 
stomach, windy colic, and general weakness, it has for 
ages been strongly recommended by the moat eminent 
practitioners as ver^ useful and beneficiaL The greats 
mdeed only, objection to its use has been the large 
quantity of water which it takes to dissolve a small part 
of the flowers, and which must be taken with it mto 
the stomach. It requires a quarter of a pint of boiling 
water to dissolve the soluble portion of one drachm of 
camomile flowers ; and, when one or even two ouncea 
may be taken with advantage, it must at once be seen 
how impossible it is to take a proper dose of this whole* 
some herb in the fomi of tea ; and the only reason why 
it has not long since been placed the very flrst in ran< 
of all restorative medicines is that in taking it th» 
stomach has always been loaded with water, which tenda- 
in a great measure to counteract, and very frequently 
wholly to destroy the effect. It must be evident that 
loading a weak stomach with a large quantity of water, 
merely for the purpose of conveying into it a small 
quantity of medicine, must be iiyurious ; and that the 
medicines must possess powerful renovatinff pzopertiea 
only to counteract the bad efibcts Vkeij to be produced 
by the water. Generally speakings this has been tha 
case with camomile flowers, a herb possessing the hiehest 
restorative quaUtiesi, and when properly taken, dedoedly 
the most speedy restorer, and the moat certain preser^ 
ver of health. 

These VIUJS are wholly OAHOMIIiE, prepared by 
a peculiar process, accidentally discovered, and known 
only to the proprietor, and which he flrmly believea t9> 
be one of the most valuable modem discoveries in me- 
dicine, by which all the essential and extractive matter 
of more than an ounce of the flowers is concentrated 
in four moderate-sized piJQs. Experience has afforded 
the moat ample proof that th^ possess all the fina- 
aromatic and stomachic properties for which the herb 
has been esteemed i ana, as they are taken into the 
stomach unencumbered by any dilutii^ or indigestible 
substance, in the same de^oree has their benefit been 
more immediate and decid^ Mild in their operation 
and pkaeaat in their eCbct, they may be taken at any 
age^ and under any oaouBietance, without danger or 
inoonvenieooe* A person oxposed to cold and wet a 
whole d^ or night oould not posaibly reoeiro any iar 
Jury from taking them, but, on tne contrary, they would 



THB AMIRICAK HAGAZIKB. 



DCPOBTANT FAMILY USDlCnrR^{(hnimued.) 



effectually prerent a cold being taken. After a long 
acquaintance with and strict obserrance of the medicintd 
properties of NortotCt Camomile JR(22f, it is only doing 
them justice to say, that they are really the most yalua- 
ble of all ToKio Mbdioikbs. By the word tonic is 
meant a medicine which gives strength to the stomach 
sufficient to digest in proper quantities all wholesome 
food, which increases the power of erery nerre and 
muscle of the human body, or, in other words, 
iuTigorates the nervous and muscular systems. 
The solidity or firmneas of the whole tissue of the 
"body wliich so quickly follows the use of Norton's 
Camomile Pith, their certain and speedy effects in 
repairing the partial dilapidations from time or 
intemperance, and their lasting salutary influence on 
ihe whole frame, is most couTincing, that in^ the smal- 
lest compass is contained the largest quantity of the 
tonic principle, of so peculiar a nature as to pervade 
the whole system, through which it diffuses health and 
strength sufficient to resist the formation of disease, 
and idso to fortify the constitution against contaeion ; 
-as such, their general use is strongly recommendea as a 
-preventative during the prevalence of malignant fever 
or other infectious diseases, and to persons attending 
sick rooms they are invaluable, as in no one instance 
liave they ever failed in preventing the taking of illness^ 
even under the most tiymg circumstance. 

As Norton** Camomile HUe are particularly reoom* 
mended for all stomach complaints or indigestion, it will 
probably be expected that some advice slu>uld be given 
respecting diet, though after all that has been written 
upon the subject, after the publication of volume upon 
Tolume, after the country has, as it were, been inun* 
dated with practical essays on diet, as a means of pro- 
longing life, it would be unnecessary to say more, did 
-we not feel it our duty to make the humble endeavour 
of inducing the public to regard them not, but to adopt 
that course which is dictated by nature, by reason, and 
1)y common sense. Those persons who study the 
wholesomes, and are governed by the opinions of writers 
on diet, are uniformly both unhealthy in body andweak 
in mind. There can be no doubt that the palate is de- 
signed to inform us what is proper for the stomach, and 
x>f course that must best instruct us what food to take 
and what to avoid : we want no other adviser. Nothihg 
can be more clear than that those articles which are 
agreeable to the taste were by nature intended for our 
food and sustenance, whether liquid or solid, foreign or 
of native production ; if thev are pure and unadulterated, 
no harm need be dreaded Dy their use ; they wiU only 
injure by abuse. Consequently, whatever the palate 
approves, eat and drink, always in moderation, but 
never in excess ; keeping in mind that the first process 
of digestion is performed in the mouth, the second in 
the stomach ; and that, in order that the stomach may 
be able to do its work properly, it is requisite the first 
process should be well performed; this consists in 
masticating or chewing tne solid food, so as to break 
down and separate the fibres and small substances of 
meat and vegetables, mixing them well, and blend- 
ing the whole together before they are swallowed; 
and it is' particularly urged upon afl to take plenty of 
time to their meals, and never eat in haste. If 
yon conform to this short and simple, but compre- 



hensive advice^ and find that there are various things 
which others eat and drink with pleasure and without 
inconvenience, and which would be pleasant to your- 
self only that they disagree, you may at once oonolnde 
that the fault is in the stomach, that it does not possess 
the power which it ought to do, that it wants assistance, 
and the sooner that assistance is afforded the better. 
A very short trial of this medicine will best prove how 
soon it will put the stomach in a condition to perform 
with ease all the work which nature intended for it. 
By its use you will soon be able to enjoy, in moderation^ 
whatever is agreeable to the taste, and unable to name 
one individual article of food which disagrees with or 
sits unpleasantly on the stomach. Never forget that 
a small meal well-dicested affords more nourishment to 
the system than a large one, even of the same food, 
when digested imperfectly. Let the dish be ever so 
delicious, ever so enticing a variety offered, the bottle 
ever so enchanting, never forget that temperance tends 
to preserve health, and that health is the soul of 
eigoyment. But should an impropriety be at any 
time, or ever so often, committed, oy which the stomach 
becomes overloaded or disordered, render it immediate 
aid by taking a dose of Norton's Camomile JPHls, which 
will so promptly assist in carrying off the burden thus 
imposed upon it that all will soon be right again. 

it is most certainly true that etery person in his 
lifetime consumes a quantity of noxious matter, which 
if taken at one meal would be fatal ; it is these small 
quantities of noxious matter, which are introduced into 
our food, either by accident or wilful adulteration, 
which we find so ofUn upset the stomach, and not un-i 
frequently lay the foundation of illness, and perh^s 
final ruination to health. To preserve the constitutioii, 
it should be our constant care, if possible, to counteract 
the effect of these small quantities of unwholesome 
matter ; and whenever, in that way, an enemy to the 
constitution finds it way into the stomach, a friend 
should be immediately sent after it, which would pro- 
vent its misthievous effects, and expel it altogether ; no 
better friend can be found, nor one which w^ perform 
the task with greater certainty, than NOBTOK'S 
CAMOMILE PILLS. And let it be observed that 
the longer this medicine is taken the less it will be 
wanted; it can in no case beoome habitual, as its 
entire action is to give energy and force to the stomadb, 
which is the spring of life, the source from which the 
whole frame draws its succour and support. After an 
excess of eating or drinking, and upon every occasion 
of the general health being at all disturbed, these Pillb 
should be immediately taken, as they will stop and eradi- 
cate disease at its commencement, indeed it is most con- 
fidently asserted, that by the timely use of this medicine 
only, and a common degree of caution, any person may 
enjoy all the comforts within his reach, may pass 
through life without an illness, and with the cotainty 
of attaining a healthy OLD AGE. 

On account of their volatile properties, they must be 
kept in bottles ; and if closely corked, their qualities 
are neither impaired by time nor iigured by any ohanM 
of climate whatever. Price IS^d. and 2s. 9d. eacu, 
with full directions. The large bottle contains the 
quantity of three small ones, or PiLLB equal to fouxteeu 
ounces of Camomilx Flowbbs. 



Sold hy nearfy aU respedabU Medicine Vendors. 

Be pArttoiilar and aak for ^'HOBTOFS PUIS/' and do not be penoaded to pnrehaie 

an imitation. 
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A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 



GODFREY'S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 

is sfcronglT recommended for Softening, Improving, Beantifying, and Freserring tbe SKIN, and giYing ik a bloom* 
ing and diarming appearance ; being at once a most fragrant perfume and delightful cotm^ic. It will completely 
remoTe Tan, Sunburn, BedncM, &e. ; and, by its Balaamic and Healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliabJe, and 
free from dryness, scurf, &c ; dear it from erery humour, pimple, or eruption ; and, by oonttnuing its use only a 
short time, uie skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 
In the process of shaving it is iBTaluable, as it allays the irritation and smarting pain, annihiiates every pimple and 
alt roughness, and renders the skin smooth'and firm. It protects the skin from the effects of the cold winds and 
damp atmosphere which prevail during the winter months, and will be found beyond all praise to use as a Family 
Lotion on all occasions. 

Sold in BotUes/priee 2s. 9d., with Directions for nsing it, by all Medicine Vendors 

and Perflimers. 



A CURE FOR THE GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 



' « Th4 Siffka magna;' said the learned Dr. Johnson, « is <Ae Gout, and thai man who duoocert a MedMns to- 
ottmaie U9 tormefUs duervea well of kit etmniry ; hut he who can efflaet a cure fhotUd have a Monument raised Uy 
hie memory ae high a§ Si. FamCe^ ae wide ae the Thamee^ and ae lotting ae time.** 

SIMCO'S GOTTT AND BHETTMATIG PILIS 

are sold by nearly all Medicine Vendors at \e. l\d. and 2t. 9(2. per Box; the former eoniaining doeet for five and 
the latter for jQfteen da^s; and so many individuals, who considered themseWes martyrs to Gout or Bheumatism, 
are now ready and wiUme to bear testimony of the wonderful effects of Simco's Pills, that the proprietor fearlessly 
challenges the whole woi£l to produce a Medicine wluch at all deserves to be compared to them. There are many 
instances in which persons have been restored to health and activity by taking Sncco*8 Gout Pills, who have* 
suffered from Bheumatic Gout for sevCTal years, and had drawn on a nuserable existence, having lost the use of theie 
limbs, believing that death alone could terminate their sufferings. ^ 

Whilst taking the Pills, no particular rules or restrictions are necessary, as they are warranted not to contain 
any preparation of Mercury whatever ; they seldom produce perspiration, purging, or sickness, but invariably 
improve the general health, sharpen the appetite, and facilitate digestion. Those periodically subject to Gout, 
Bheumatic Gout, Bheumatic Fever, &c., should keep these Pills by them, as by their timely use an approaching^ 
attack may always be averted, and the tendency of these complaints to attack a vital part be effectually countet ^ 
acted* 



INFLUENZA, COUGHS, AND COLDS. 



SIMCO'S ESSEKGE OF LINSEED 

is the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons suffering from Influenza ; the first twa 
doses generally arrest the progress of this distressing complaint, and a little perseverance comnletely removes it. 
Children's Coughs, as well as recent ones in Adults, will be removed by a few doses (frequently oy the first) ; and 
Asthmatic Persons, who previously had not been able to lie down in bed, have received the utmost benefit 
from the use of 

SIMCO'S ESSENCE OF LINSEED. 

lEoId in Bottles at Is. lid., and 2s. 9d. each. 



THS AMBEIOAV VAOAJSIVS. 



FIRST PRIZE MEDAL. 

FBIZE MEDAL AWASDBD BOB| JLSp HONOUBABLE MSKTIOK HADE OP, THE 

GLENFIELB PATENT STABCH, 



AT THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 

flee !Pag6f 57 end 63, CUas m^ J1117 IV., of ** List of AwaxcU," Prinfod b^ Authority of the Bojal Coimmvukmen» 

JBeinff thus dovhly noticed Jbr Us '* General Superiority ** (a mark of IHetinction conferred on no other) hy the 
JSoyal (hnmi»§kmer» and Jury, from amonyet SO or 40 JKrMtforr, eeUUfar above every other qfUe CompetUore^ 



^v^^s/w^^^^^^^'v^n^v^'^'^^^A^ 



ypHB Lftdi— >Te'thCTB fi> re Teep ectfally reqiiagtiwi to nftkea trU of the^ GUDCFDEIiB PATBET DOTTBCE- 
X BEFDffHD FOFWDEB STABCH, which, for Domeittc Fm, now stands mfBiTAXCBD, 

AZVD IS NOW USED IN TUB ROYAL IJkUNDRT. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

The Four following highly respectable Testimonials are adduced to show the estimation in which the Glanfl^d 
Patent DouUe^Befined Powder Starch is held by those who are in the habit of using it regularly : — 

Copy of Testimtmalfrom the LAtrvoBHn TO Hbx Majsoit. 
**Mr. WoTHBBSPOOir, 40, Dunlop Street, GUaigow. 
" The Glenfield Patent Powder Starch has now been used fbr some time in that Department of the Boyal 
Laundry, where all the finest Goods asa flniAiHi iat SLer Mijestyi Pdnee Albert, and the Boyal Family, and 
I haye much pleasure in informing you that it has given the highest sa tisfac tion. 

'< T&, WEIGH, Laundress to Her Majesty. 
« Boyal Laundry, Biehmond, near London, 16th May. 1851." ^ 

TeHimonialfrom the Last Matoress ot Lohpov. 

" The Lady Mayoress begs to thank Messrs* Paotin and Turner for a Box of Glenfleld Patent Double Befined 
Ptowder Starch, manufactured by Mr. WoitMorspoon of Glasgow. The Laundress has reported the Siaiuh to be of 
ymj superior quality, and the I^y Mayoresa will ha?e mooh pleasute in Moommendiiig it. 

*< Mansion House, Slst July, 1849." 

Sold Wholesale, in London, by Messrs. Fantin and Tomer ; Hooper, Brothers ; Batty and Feast ; Sterrr 
Bterry, and Co. ; John Hynam ; Croft and Innocent ; Petty, Wood, and Co. ; Twelvetrees, Brothers $ 0. B. 
Willitamr and Oo. ; B. Lefeehfbrd lind Co. ; John Tatei and Co. ; Thomas SnelUng ; John Brewer ; Field, Bob«rta» 
and Barber; A. Braden and Co. ; Yates, Walton, and Tmner j William Clay ton and Co. ; and B. Wakefield, 35, 
Crown Street ; and Betail by all Shopkeepers. 

Agents wanted ; apply to Mr. B. Wothxbspoov, 40, Dunlop Street, Glasgow. 

* ■. ■ — - — . — — — . . ■■■■■■ i I . ■■■ 

DR. S. P. TOWNSEND'S OLDEST AND FIRST ESTABLISHED 

HNITEB STATES SAESAPABILLA, 

* IN BTJBOPB OB AMEBICA— THE OBIGINAL AND GENUICnS, 

GLASS IX., GREAT EXHIBITION, AMERICAN DEPARTMNNT. 

^ Half Finis, 2$. ; Finis, 3s. 60, ; Quarts, 6s, 

THIS eelebnited American Medicine has now been established for two years in this country, at 355, Stkavd. 
LoKDON, and is the oldest prepaivtion by the name of *'Townsend*s Sarsaparilla" in Europe and America, 
The great advantage which this prmaration has over a]l others of a like character is, that it is made firom the root 
in a new and fresh state, while all the rirtues remain, and is also made by cold alcoholic process, which secures tho 
medicinal qualities in their purest and moat effiwftiva form, thus s up e rsed ing all the general but inefficient methoda 
which are adopted by the use of heat. There is no extract in the world possessing so much virtue to hoal disease, 
■and so invigorating to the weak and debilitated system, thus sweeping out of the body all disease. Every man 
who has used it once will ever after be its fnand and advocate. 

Orand Temple of Healthy and SarsapariUa Wardionse^ 

356, STEAIfD, 

<NEXT DOOR TO THE ROYAL LYCEUM THEATRE) LONDON. 
DAVID W. HOWE, GBNBBAL AGENT FOB EUBOPB. . 
Half Dozen sent free by sending Fast Offiee Order, 
Obsibyz this C^imoir. — ^None genuine without the certificate of Dr. James B. Chilton on the outaide 
wrapper of each bottle, as well as the signature of S. P. Townsend. All others should be avoided. 

Agents, Liverpool, Messrs. Willmsb and Smith, 25, Lord-street ; Manchester, Messrs. MoaansHXAD and 
Co., 1, Market-street ; Brighton, C. GBZBirFiEX<]>, 37, Queen's-road ; Bristol, J. BoiTOV, 32, Park-strebt; North- 
ampton, Welch MAK and Soxs ; Sheffield, John Wbbstbb ; Plymouth, W. H. WsisiKa ; Edinburgh, H. C. 
Baildoit, 78, Prince's-street. Glasgow Agents---Apotbecaries* Hall, Virginiarstreet, and Httgh Habt, An^le- 
street ; Aberdeen, Gbo. Bbid and Sons, Union-street ; Montrose, John Bsiv, High-street ; Stirling, JoHK 
Gbvbb, 87, Bing-street ; Perth, J. and W. Gowaxs, High-street ; Dublin, PovDra and Co.,Westmoreland-street. 

BEWARE OF THE COUNTERFE\TS. 



GREAT INHIBITION IVSIIDAL, CLASS XXIiX.— No. 3. 

SDDIXL'8 tOUET VnrBOAK XnCKZL'B WATH QTX 

(Ai exhibited in iba Fmmtain at the Cryatal Offen the guarantee of Fifteen jears conetaat 

VdaM), b BMuh ww ptaiot ta n; Baa da auooeia to thoM who are diMppoint^ with 

OalogiM as a tonio and refraehiiig lotion fee other eo-oalled Djee. It ii eMjr to ap^j, 

the Toilet or Bath, a reriTing Kent, a pies- peiteellj aafe, and impartt in a few minutes to 

•tut dentifrice, and a poirerfid dieinlectaat the Hair, Whiiken, &o., a natnnl and per- 

lor apartment* or tiok room*. Prim Sm, 6d. DUDent Uaok or brown ebade. Price Ga. Gd. 

and Gi. and 6*. 

S«ld bj aU Perfumers and Chamittf. 

BDGBHS BIUMXIs tOKWUilMR, 89, QESRIBD 3IEEBT, SOEO, LONDOIT; 

And at the Eipraition, G8, Baker Strett. 

DAGUERREOTYPE VIEWS OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 



AITEBIGAK DAGTTEBBEOTTPE HTSTITTTTION, 

433, "WEST STRAND, 
(FOUR DCSOR3 EAST OF THE LOWTHER ARCADEJ 

1ITS, M&TAIiIi inpectftillj nibmits to the inipaetion of the Poblte thia BOTiea of TEIBTr VJBWB of the 
jXl. BXHIBITIONT which will be found to embmee the piincipal obieiit* of interest. Open Dailr, and Free. 

VT trpOBVP "^ 

r the Door, in the Strand. 

SIB JAMES MU&BAT S FLUID MAGNESIA. 

nKGFABBD muler the immediate can of the Iprentor, and cetabliihed for nearly 40 years by thePBopUSloH foi 
S: MmoTing BILE, ACIDITIEa. and INDIOESTIOIf , reatoring APPETITE, pieeeirinft a modereto state of 
the bowels, Bud dissolm^ uric loid in QBATEL and QOUT ; also, ae an easy remedy for SEA 8ICEKE3S, and 
for the fbbiilB afTectiona inrident to childbood it is inyaluable. 

I>r. James Johnson states, in bis Review of Dr. MUBRAT*8 INTZHTIOIT— " PHLUOID Sonmo:» d> 
Hiavisu. — This Tery naeful and elegant preparation we have been trying for some montbi, as an aperieut anti- 
acid in dyspeptic complaint^ •ttendad vith acidity and conitlntiini, and with very great benefit." 

Sir Piulip Orempton, Bart., says — " Sir J. Murray's Fluid Magneeia lb a tery valaable addition to our Haleria 
Medic- 
Mr. Mayo, — "It is by fin' the beet fqrrn >° *liich that medietne haa been hitherto prepared for nse." 

Vr. Kennedy, Hatter of the Lying-in Hoepitnl, Dublin, considers " the Fluid Mtgnena of Sir Janun Mnmn- 
to be a e«rv valuable and oomenienf remedy in csaes of irritBlion or acidity of the stomach, but more particalarly 
dnriiig pregnancy, febrile complaints, iniontQe diseases, or sea-sick neis." 

Dr. S. B. Labati, IUeha>d Cormichael, and J. Kirby, Esqn., Sorseons, of Dublin, '' conijdcr tho eihibitioD or 
Varr^* in Solution to be an iiaworfant improimietU oa the old method of mechanical iiiiiture, and paiticuloTly 
WW ftdufed to ooirect those acids wUcb generally prevail in oases of gout, graTcI, and heartburn." 

Sir James Clarke, 9ir A. Cooper, Dr. Bright, and Messrs. Outbrie, and IJerh«rt Mayo, of London, strongly 
recommended Murray's Fluid Magnesia, oa being infinitely more safe and conrenientthsti (he solid, and free from 
the danger atteudiog the ooottaut use of loddi orfoiau. 

Drs. ETOry, KennedT, Beatty, Burke, of the Bide Brigade, ComiiiB, Deptity Inspector of Hospitals, and fiur- 
^eoB Haydoa, of Dnblia, hare girau letters to the aomc efibct. 

Sir HuBphrer Davji testified tbat thia Solution form* soluble combinations with uric odd salts la cases of 
mob, kad btb^^ thenby oountecaoting their injurioua teodency, when other alkalies, and oven Magneaia iteelL 
iMdWed. ^ 

With the Acidnlsted Syrup the Fluid Magnesia forms the most delightful of saline drinks. 

PItyticiant aill pUata ipteifg MUBEU.T'S FLDID lILLQSiESLKin Iheirpranipfioiu, to moid Oe danger 
<if adtlUratiiMU mud »uiili/mti*nt. 

Sold by the Sole Consignee, Mr. BiiLiT, of North Street, Wolverhampton.! and by all wholesale and retail 
Drnggists and Medicine Agents throoehout the BrSiA Empare, in bottles, li., 2i. 6d., St. Gd., 6#. till., 1I<., and 
Sit. eaA. *■* The Aeiduloted Syrup in Bottles, 2f, each. 

9.B.— Beenre toaak for "Sir James Murray's Preparation," andoee that his name is stamped on eaehJabel, 
imffrm» ini, aa fbilowa : — "Jamee Murray, Physician to the Lord Lieutenant." 

Jut ont, prioe 6d. on paper, la. oa ntin, 
RIMMEi;S PERFUMED MINIATURE ALMANACK, 



Foi 
b 



iwpartiiig ti dslightfid and lasting aoent to Pocket Book*, Card Cases, Dnks, Work Boxes, &o. It ii 

outifully nil ■ ■ ^ " . . . ™ ■ . - 



„ bceuCifally lUustrated, and farms a moet aoccptable Cliristmas Present to friends at home or abroad Sent 

by Post for 7 or 13 8t»mpa. 

Sold by E. BIMHEL, Sole Propoietor of the TOILET VIHEGAB, Ac., 39, Qerard Street, Soho, London - 
by all Booksdlers, Perfumers, and Chemiite ; and at the Eiposilion, G8, Baker Street. * 



S THE AMERICAN VAOAZIKE ADVSETlBIirO SHSXIT. 

■ 1 I ■ I ■ . ■ I, , I — . .11 . , . ' ' i ' I I ■ I ■ ''' ' ii '*^*^ 

THE NEW Y EAR./ 

*' The earth again hai gone ita destined oome!** 

A NEW TEAR is an spooha. in our lives that forms an interesting subject for reflection to the millions who 
people the civilised globe. But by none perhaps is the birth of another ohUd of time hailed with fonde^ 
enthusiasm than by the happy subjects of this realm. 

New Yeak's Eye! — How many happy associations are connected with its mention? 

Oh ! the meny New Year ! the merry New Tear I 
. The church bells are ringing Ukdr tones far and near; - 
The heart hoping fondly must hail the glad chlme^ 
That welcomes another fiaiir era to Time I 

While all are thus indulging in the exuberance of gaiety, and general congratulations are going their periodical 
round, Messrs. BOWLANi) & SOX feel anxious to avaU themselves of so favourable an opportunity to return 
their sincere thanks to a discriminating and liberal public for its marked exUntws approboHom and patronage 
throughout the past year of their celebrated 

SowLAEDs' Kacabsae Oh^ Bowiaedb' Ejllxdob, and Eowivaeds* Osoeto, &c. 

1^me^ in its onward flight, which serves as an unerring criterion in regard to the iruth of *' Disoovery," hat tended 
each successive year to stamp with additional celebrity, and fame those VEEEsnre oeba.tob8 of biautt. 

Personal Beoobatiov avd Imfboteheet, in proportion as they hare been brought under the dominion of Art, 
have become objects* of increased solicitude and attention; and, even by the most fitstidions, are held to exert 
A PLBABiKa CHABX that is not more brilliantly attractive in the glitter of rank and fashion thui interesting in 
private life. At a period like the present, when Youth, Beauty, and Age, of both sexes, are naturally desirous of 

giving the greatest possible^ chann to the appearance, a few words on the merits of these admired specifics will 
onbtless be appreciated. 

2B©. W3LAM®S^ MIA©^S§AIS ©S3L 

Is A DELiaBTEULLT FBAaBlET AND TEANSPABENT PBBPABATION TOE THE HAtB; and aS an woigorotor €Utd 

heauiffler, beyond all precedent. It bestows the most brilliant gloss, together with a strong tendency to curl, and 
is THE ONLY KNOWN SPECIFIC Capable of efflBctually sustaining the Hair in decorative charm, fi^om the heat of 
crowded assemblies, or the effiects of a damp atmosphere. Price Si. Bd. — 7«.— Family Bottles (equal to four small}, 
lOv. 6d, and double that size, 21#. per bottle. 

R O W L A N D S' K A L Y D O R, 

Is AN ODOBiFBBOirs CBBiiiT LIQUID — the Only safc and efficacious preparation for dissipating 2\m» JVeoUof ^ 
Pimples^ SpaUy and other Di^fiffwrmnenU of the Skin ;— the radiant bloo^ it imparts to the C&eek, and the so^ese 
and delicacy it induces of the Hdttds^ Jrme and Aiscslr, render it iNDUPENSABifJi to etbbx toilet. Price 4b. 6d. 
and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 

BOWLAHUDS* OBOHTOp Oa PEAIL BBTmiFMClSo 

A Whitb Powdeb, compounded of the moei rare and fragratii exotiea, — It bestows on the Teeth a Pearl-like 
Whiteness, frees them from Tartar, and imparts to the Gums a healthy firmness, and to the Breath a grateftil 
purity and fragrance. Price 2s. 9d« per box. 

ROWLANDS' AQUA D'ORO, 

The most fragrant and refreshing Perfume ever yielded by the '* Souls of Flowers.'* It retains its freah and 
delighUul odorousness for days. Its revivifying effect, its refreshing properties, and its choice perfume applied to 
the delicate mouchoir of the belle of fiuhion, render it an essential accompaniment to places of public amusement 
and crowded assemblies. In all cases of over-excitement or fatigue it will prove gratefully refreshing, if taken •» 
a cooling beverage diluted with water. Price 3f . 6<2. per bottle. 



Messrs. BOWLAND k SON, ere they close this Address, feel it an incumbent duty to the PubHe, to hold forth this 

CAUTION. 

That, in common justice, they cannot be answerable for the PBENicious and'Eunroirs consequences resulting 
from the use of " Base Counterfeits" of their celebrated productions. They have had reasons, more than once, to 
lament a neglect of this ' Caution* on the part of ' p urchas ers.* In consequence of which they respectfully soBctt 
attention on purchasing to see that the word " ROWIa AfTDS"* is on the Wrapper or Label of each article. 
Por the protection of the Public from fraud and imposition, the Stmowrahle OmmieeUmere of Her Mqjeettf* 
Stampe have directed the Proprietors* Name and Address to be engraved on the Government Stamp, thus— 

A. ROWLAND & SON, 30^ HATTON OABDEN, 

which is affixed on the KALYDOB and ODONTO.-— Sold by them and by CkemitU and Perfimurt, 

h.'L'L OTHEBS ABB FBAUBULSHT IXIT ATIOB 8!!! 



Printed and Published by W. E Johnson, " Nassau Steam Press, 00 St Martn*s Lane. 
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AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN SCENERY COMPARED. 



BT THE LATE J. FENIUORE COOPER. 



The great distinction between American and 
European scenery, as a whole, is to be found in 
the greater want of finish in the former than in 
the latter, and to the greater saperflnitj of works 
of art in the old world than in the new. Nature 
has certainly made some differences, though there 
are large portions of continental Europe that, 
without their artificial accessories, might well 
pass for districts in our own region, and which 
forcibly remind the traveller of his native home. 
Asa whole, it must be admitted that Europe 
offers to the senses sublimer views, and certainly 
grander, than are to be found within our own 
borders, unless we resort to the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the ranges in California and New 
Mexico. 

In musing on these subjects, the mind of the 
untravelled American naturally turns first to- 
wards England. He has pictured to himself 
landscapes and scenery on which are impressed 
the teeming history of the nast. We sliall en- 
deavour to point out the leading distinctions 
between the scenery of England and that of 
America, therefore, as the course that will pro- 
bably be most acceptable to the reader. 

The prevalent cnaracteristic of the English 
landscape is its air of snugness and comfort.' In 
these respects it differs entirely from its neigh- 
bour. Prance. The English, no doubt, have a 
great deal of poverty and squalid misery among 
them. But it is kept surprisingly out of the 
ordinary view. Most of it, indeed, is to be found 
in the towns, and even in them it is concealed in 
out-of-the-way places and streets seldom entered 
by the stranger. 

There are places in America, more especially 
in the vicinities of the large towns, that have a 
strong resemblance to the more crowded portions 
of England, though the hedge is usually wanting 
and the stone wall is more m favour among our- 
selves than it appears ever to have been among 
our ancestors. The great abundance of wood in 
this country, too, gives us the rail and the board 
for our fences, objects which the lovers of the 
picturesque would gladly see supplanted by the 
oriar and the thorn. All that part of Staten 
Island which lies nearest to the quarter ground 
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has a marked resemblance to what we should 
term suburban English landscape. The neigh- 
bourhoods of most of the old towns in the northern 
Sfates have more or less of the same character;* 
it beinff natural that the descendants of English- 
men should have preserved as many of the 
usages of their forefathers as were practicable. 
We know of no portion of this country that bears 
any marked resemblance to the prevalent <Ai- 
racteristics of an ordinary French landscape. 
In France there are two great distinctive fea- 
tures that seem to divide the materials of the 
views between them. One is that of a bald 
nakedness of formal grandes routes, systemati- 
cally lined with trees, a total absence of farm- 
houses, fences, hedges, and walls, little or no 
forest, except in particular places, scarcely any 
pieces of detached woods, and a husbandry that 
is remarkable for its stiffness and forxnality. 
The fields of a French acclivity, when the gram 
is ripe, or ripening, have a strong resemblance to 
an ordinary Manchester pattern-card, in which 
the different cloths, varying in colour, are placed 
under the eye at one glance. The effect of this 
is not pleasing ; the lines being straight and the 
fields exhibiting none of the freedom of nature. 
Stiffness and formality, indeed, impair the beautv 
of nine-tenths of the French laDdscM)es; though 
as a whole the country is considered fine, and is 
certainly very productive. The other distinctive 
feature to which we allude is of a directly con- 
trary character, being remarkable for the af- 
fluence of its objects. It often occurs in that 
country that the traveller finds himself on a 
height that commands a view of great extent, 
which is literally covered with bourgs or small 
towns and villages. This occurs particularly in 
Normandy, in the vicinity of Pans, and as one 
approaches the Loire. In such places it is no 
unusual thing for the eye to embrace, as it might 
be in a single view, some forty or fifty cold, 
grave-looking, chiselled bourqs and villages, al- 
most invai-iably erected in stone. The effect is 
not unpleasant, for the subdued colour of the 
buildiogs has a tendency to soften the landscape 
and to render the whole solemn and imposing. 
We can recal many of these scenes that have left 
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indelible impressions on the mind, and which, if 
not positively beautiful in a rural sense, are very 
remarkable. That from the heights of Mont- 
morenci, near Paris, is one of them ; and there is 
another, from the hill of St. Catharine, near 
Bbuen, that is quite as extraordinary. 

The greater natural freedom that exists in an 
ordinary American landscape, and the abundauce 
of detached ^fragments of wood, often render the 
views of this country strikingly beautiful when 
they are of sufficient extent to conceal the want 
of finish in the details, which require time and 
long-continued labour to accomplish. In this 
particular we conceive that the older portions of 
the United States offer to the eye a general out- 
line of view that may well claim to be even of a 
higher cast than most of the scenery of the old 
world. 

There is one great charm, however, that it 
must be confessed is nearly wanting among us. 
"We allude to the coast. Our own is, with scarcely 
an exception, low, monotonous, and tame. It 
wants Alpine rocks, bold promontories, visible 
lieights inland, and all those other glorious ac- 
cessories of the sort that render the coast of the 
Mediterranean the wonder of the world. It is 
usual for the American to dilate on the size of 
his bays and rivers, but objects like these require 
corresponding elevation in the land. Admirable 
as is tne bay of New York for the purposes of 
cflpamerce, it holds but a very subordinate place 
as a landscape among the other havens of the 
world. The comparison with Naples, that has so 
often been made, is singularly unjust, there not 
being two bays of any extent to be found that 
are really less alike than these. It was never 
our good fortune to see Constantinople or Rio 
de Janeiro, the two noblest and most remarkable 
scenes of this kind, as we have understood, known 
to the traveller. But we much question if either 
will endure the test of rigid and severe exami- 
nation better than the ceJebrated Gulf of Napoli. 
The colour of the water, alone, is a peculiar 
beauty of all the Mediterranean bays ; it is the 
"blue of the deep sea, carried home to the very 
rocks of the coast. In this respect the shores of 
America, also, have less claim to beauty than 
those of Europe, generally. The waters are 

freen, the certain sign of their being shallow, 
imilar tints prevail in the narrow seas between 
Holland and England. The name of Holland 
recaUs a land, however, that is even lower than 
any portion of our own with which we are ac- 
quainted. There are large districts in Holland 
that are actually below the level of the high tides 
of the sea. This country is a proof how much 
time, civilization, and persevering industry may 
add even to the interest of a landscape. *Wbile 
the tameness of the American coast has so little 
to relieve it or to give it character, in Holland it ! 
becomes the source of wonder and admiration. 
The flight of vast meadows, villages, farm-houses, 
churches, and other works of art, actually lying 
below the level of the adjacent canals and the 
neighbouring seas, wakes in the mind a species 
of reverence for human industry. Tliis feeling 
becomes blended with the viev/s, and it is scarcely 
possible to gaze upon a Dutch landscape %vithout 
seeing, at the same time, ample pages from the 



history of the country and the character of its 
people. On this side of the ocean there are no 
such peculiarities. Time, numbers, and labour 
are yet wanting to supply the defects of nature, 
and we must be content, for a while, with the 
less teeming pictures diawn in our youth and 
comparative simplicit}'. 

On the American coast the prevailing character 
is less marked at the northward and eastward 
than at the southward. At some future day the 
Everglades of Florida may have a certain re- 
sembLmce to Holland. They are the lowest 
land, we believe, in any part of this country. 

Taking into the account the climate and its 
productions, the adjacent mountains, the most 
picturesque outlines of the lakes, and the works 
of art which embellish the whole, we think that 
most lovers of natural scenery would prefer that 
around the Lakes of Como and Maggiore to that 
of any other place familiarly known to the 
traveller. Como is ordinarily conceived to carry 
off the palm in Europe, and it is not probable 
that the great mountains of the East or any part 
of the Andes can assemble as many objects of 
grandeur, sweetness, magnificence, and art, as 
are to be found in this region. Of course, our 
own coimtrv has nothing of the sort to compare 
with it. The Rocky Mountains, and the other 
great ranges in the recent accession of territory 
must possess many noble views, especially as 
one proceeds south ; but the accessories are 
necessarily wanting, for a union of art and nature 
can alone render scenery perfect. 

In the way of the wild, the terrific, and the 
grand, nature is sufficient of herself ; but Niagara 
is scarcely more imposing than she is now ren- 
dered lovely by the works of man. It is true 
that the celebrated catai*act has a marked 
sweetness of expression, if we may use such a 
term, that singularly softens its magnificence, 
and now that men are becoming more familiar 
with its mysteries, and penetrating into its very 
mists, by means of a small steam-boat, the 
a<lmirer of nature discovers a character different 
from that which first strikes the senses. 

We regard it as hypercritical to speak of the 
want of Alpine scenery around Niagara. On 
what scale must tbe mountains be moulded to 
bear a just comparison, in this view of tlie 
matter, with the grandeur of the cataract I The 
Alps, the Andes, and the Himalaya, would 
scarcely suflice to furnish materials necessary to 
produce the conti*ast, on any measurement now 
known to the world. In fact the accessories, 
except as they are blended with the Falls them- 
selves, as in the wonderfid gorge through which 
the river rushes, in an almost fathomless torrent, 
as if frightened at its own terrific leap ; the 
Whirlpool, and all that properly belongs to the 
stream, from the commencement of the Rapids, 
or, to be more exact, from the placid, lake-like 
scenery above these Rapids, down to the point 
where the waters of tnis mighty strait are 
poured into the bosom of the Ontario, strike us 
as being in singular harmony with the views of 
the cataract itself 

The Americans mav well boast of their water- 
falls, and of their lakes, notwithstanding the 
admitted superiority of upper Italy and Swit- 
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zerland in connection with the highest classes of 
the latter. They form objects of interest over a 
vast surface of territory, and greatly relieve the 
monotony of the inlana views. We do not now 
allude to the five great lakes, which resemble 
BCfWs and offer very much the same assemblage 
of objects to the eye ; but to those of greatly 
inferior extent, that are sparkling over so much 
of the surface of the northern states. The east, 
and New York in particular, abound in them, 
though farther west the lover of the picturesque 
must be coutent to receive the prairie in their 
stead. It would be a great mistake, however, to 
^attempt to compare any of these lakes with the 
"finest of the ola world ; though many of them 
are very lovely and all contribute to embellish 
"the scenery. Lake George itself could not occupy 
more than a fourth or fifth position in a justly 
.graduated scale of the lakes of Christendom ; 
though certainly very charming to the eye, and 
of singular variety in its aspects. In one par- 
ticular, indeed, this lake has scarcely an equal. 
We allude to its islands, which are said to equal 
the number of the days 6f the year. Points, 
promontories, and headlands are scarcely ever 
substitutes for islands, which add inexpressibly 
to the effect of all water views. 

It has been a question among the admirers of 
natural scenery, whether the presence or absence 
of detached farm-houses, of trees, hedges, walls, 
and fences, most contribute to the effect of anv 
inland view. As these are three great points of 
distinction between the continent of Europe and 
our own country, we shall pause a moment to 
examine the subject a little more in detail. 
When the towns and villages ai*e sufficiently 
numerous- to catch the attention of the eye, and ' 
there are occasional fragments of forest in sight, 
•one does not so much miss the absence of that 
appearance of comfort and animated beauty that 
ithe other style of embellishment so eminently 
possesses. A great deal, however, depends, as 
respects these particulars, on the nature of the 
architecture and the color of the buildings and 
fences. It is only in very particular places and 
under veiy dull lights that the contrast between 
white and green is agreeable. A fence that 
looks as if it were covered with clothes hung out 
to dry, does very little towards aiding the pic- 
turesque. And he who endeavours to improve 
Jus taste in these particulars, will not fail to 
J^scover in time that a range of country which 
ffiveJ* ^^P ^^^ objects, chiselled and distinct, but 
Boher u^^ sometimes sombre, will eventually 
take stron '''^*' ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ fancy than £>ne that is 
glitterinff wi *^ *^® ^^^^^ ^^ ^^® P'**"^^* *^^ *^® 
white-w^h bru8.'^^«V ^^^*^^^^«^7 dissatisfied 
with the natural ti."*^ °^^^^. «^^^^^' for the mmd 
readily submits to the ordermg of nature ! and 
though one colour may K" ?^f^^^ ^^ ^^<fie^* 
^ch and aU are acceptable ^^ *^^^' ^^P^ ^vf ' 
Thus, a marble structure is exv^^^"^ H ^ ^^'^' 
and as, such, if the buildings > .^^riSm 
dimensions and proportions, escapes o. -nue same 
on account of its richness and uses, x ^fin* i . 
may be said of other hues, when not arti. ^^^ 
but we think that most admirers of nature, ^ 
they come to cultivate their tastes, settle dowi. 
into a preference for the grey and subdued over I 



all the brighter tints that art can produce. In 
this particular, then, we give the preference to 
the effects of European scenery, over that of this 
country, where wood is so much used for the 
nurposes of building, and where the &shion has 
long been to color it with white. A better taste, 
however, or what we esteem as such, is be- 
ginning to prevail, and houses in towns and 
villages are now not unfrequently even painted 
in subdued colors. We regard the effect as an 
improvement, though to our tastes no hue, in its 
artificial objects, so embellishes a landscape as 
the solemn colour of the more sober an4 less 
meretricious looking stones. 

We believe that a structure of white, wUih 
green blinds, is almost peculiar to this country. 
In the most propitious situations, and under the 
happiest circumstances, the colours are unques- 
tionably unsuited to architecture, which, like 
statuary, should have but one tint. If, however, 
it be deemed essential to the flaunting tastes of 
the mistress of some mansion to cause the hues 
of the edifice in which she resides to be as gay as 
her toilette, we earnestly protest against the 
bright green that is occasionally inti^uced for 
such purposes. There is a graver tint of the 
same color that entirely changes the expression 
of a dwelling. Place two of these houses in 
close proximity, and scarcely an intellectual 
being would pass them without saying that 
the owner of the one was much superior to the 
owner of the other in all that marks the civilized 
man. Put a third structure in the immediate 
vicinity of these two that should have but one 
color on its surface, including its blinds, and we 
think that nine persons in ten, except the very 
vulgar and uninstructed, would at once jump to 
the conclusion that the owner of this habitation 
was in tastes and refinement superior to both his 
neighbors. A great improvement, however, in 
rural as well as in town architecture, is now in 
the course of introduction throughout all the 
northern states. More attention is paid to the 
picturesque than was foi'merly the case, and the 
efi'ects are becoming as numerous as they are 
pleasing. We should particularise New Haven 
as one of those towns that has been thus em- 
bellished of late years, and there are other places 
of nearly equal size that might be mentioned as 
having the same claims to an improved taste. 
But to return to the great distinctive features 
between an ordinary American landscape and a 
similar scene in Europe. Of the artificial acces- 
sories it is scarcely necessary to say any more. 
One does not expect to meet with a ruined castle 
or abbey, or even fortress, in America ! nor, on 
the other hand, does the traveller look for the 
forests of America, or that abundance of wood 
which gives to nearly every farm a sufficiency 
for all the common wants of life, on the plains 
and heights of the old world. Wood there cer- 
tainly is, and possibly enough to meet the ordi- 
nary wants of the different countries, but it is 
generally in the hands of the governments or 
the great proprietors, and takes the aspect of 
forests of greater or less size that are well cared 
for, cleared and trimmed like the grounds of a 
park, 
demumy has, we think, in some respects a 
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strong reaemblance to the views of America. 
It is not BO much wanting in detached copses 
and smaller pUntatJons of trees as the countries 
fiuther south and east of it, while it has less of 
the naked aspect in general that is so remarkable 
in France. Detached buildings occur more fre- 
quently in Germany than in France especially, 
and we might add also in Spain. The reader 
will remember that it is a prevalent usage 
throughout Europe, with the exception of the 
British Islands, Holland, and here and there a 
province in other countries, for the rural popu- 
lation to dwell in villages. This practice gives 
to the Oerman landscape, in particular, a species 
of resemblance to what is ordmarily termed park 
scenery, though it is necessarily wanting in much 
of that expression which characterises the em- 
bellishments that properly belong to the latter. 
With us this resembluice is often even stronger, 
in consequence of the careless graces of nature 
and the great affluence of detached woods. The 
distinguishing feature existing in the farm-house, 
fences, and out-buildings. Of a cloudy day, a 
distant view in America often bears this likeness 
to the park, in a very marked degree, for then 
the graces of the scene are visible to the eye, 
while the defects of the details are too remote to 
be detected. 

The mountain scenery of the United States, 
though wanting in grandeur, and in that wild 
sublimity which ordinarily belongs to a granite 
formation, is not without attractions that ai*e 
singularly its own. The great abundance of 
forest, the arable qualities of the soil, and the 
peculiar blending of what may be termed the 
agricultural and the savage, unite to produce 
landscapes of extraordinary beauty ana grace-* 
fiilness. Yast regions of country possessing this 
character are to be found in almost all the old 
states, for after quitting the coast for a greater 
or less distance, varying from one to two hundred 
miles, the ranges of the Alleghauies interpose 
between the monotonous districts of the Atlantic 
shores and the great plains of the west. We 
are of opinion that as civilization advances, and 
the husoandman has brought his lands to the 
highest state of cultivation, there will be a line 
of mountain scenery extending from Maine to 
Georgia, in a north and south direction, and 
possessing a general width of from one to two 
nundred miles, from east to west, that will 
scarcely have a parallel in any other quarter of 
the world, in those sylvan upland landscapes, 
which, while they are wanting in the sublimity 
of the Alpine regions, share so largely in the 
striking and effective. 

It is usual for the American to boast of his 
rivers, not only for their size and usefulness, but 
for their beauties. A thousand streams, that in 
older regions would have been rendered memo- 
rable, ages since, by the poet, the painter, art in 
every form, and the events of a teeming history, 
flow within the limits of the United States still 
unsung, and nearly unknown. As yet, something 
is ordinarily wanting, in the way of finish, along 
the banks of these inferior water-courses. But 
occasionally, in places where art has, as it might 
be, accidentally assisted nature, they come into 
the landscape with the most pleasing influenoe 



on its charms. In this respect the peculiarity 
of the country is rather in a want of uniformity 
than in any want of material. To us, it would 
seem that all the northern states of America, at 
least, are far better watered than common, and 
that consequently they possess more of this 
species of beauty. As for the great streams, the 
largest, perhaps, have the least claims to higji 
character in this respect in both the old and the 
new world. The Rhine is an exception, how- 
ever, for it would be difflcult to find another 
river of equal length and with the same flow of 
water, that possesses the same diversity of cha- 
racter or one so peculiar. At its source it 
descends from the high glaciers of the Alps a 
number of howling brooks, which forcing meii- 
way through the upper valleys, unite below in a 
straggling, rapid, but shallow stream, that finds 
its way into the lake of Constance, out of which 
it issues a compact, rapid river, imposing bv its 
volume of water, rather than by its breadth, or 
any other advantage. Its cataracts, so celebrated 
in the old world, can scarcely claim to be the 
equal of the Cohoes, or many others of the 
secondary falls of this country, though the Bhine 
has always an abundance of water, which the 
Mohawk has not. On quitting Switzerland, this 
remarkable stream assumes many aspects, and 
decorates, bevond a doubt, as much landscape 
scenery as falls to the share of any other stream 
in the known world. We do not think it, how- 
ever, in its best parts, equal to the Hudson in its 
whole length, though the character of these two 
rivers are so very different as scarcely to admit 
of a fair comparison. Perhaps the most remark- 
able feature of the Bhine is its termination, for 
after embellishing and serving the purposes of 
such an extent of country in the very heart of 
Europe, it disappears, as it might be, in a number 
of straggling, unmteresting, turbid waters, among 
the marshes of Holland. This is a very different 
. exit from that which characterises the majestic 
flow of the Hudson into the Atlantic. 

England has no great rivers to boast of, though 
she has a few of singular claims to notice, on 
account of the great flow of the tides and the 
vast amount of commerce that they bear on their 
bosom. The Thames, so i*enowue^ in history, is 
as uninteresting as possible, until it passes above 
the bridges of London, where it becomes an 
ordinary pretty sylvan stream. 

The Seine, another river, fiimiliar in name, at 
least, to every reader, has much higher claims 
than its neighbour of the British Islands, in the 
way of natui-al beauty. This stream, from Bouen 
to the Channel, is not without some very fine 
scenery, as well as possessing .a very variant and 
interesting character, with both natural and 
artificial accessories, to say nothing of the his- 
torical, that draw largely on the attention. 

Italy has many rivers that are celebrated in 
song or story, but not one, we think, that should 
rank high, on the ground of landscape beauty. 
Most of her streams are so dependent on ttio 
melting of the anows in the Apennines and A!ps, 
as to be either howling torrents, or meajrre strag- 
jrling pools. The Anio, the Po, the Adige, th«> 
Tiber, and all the other rivers of that peninsula, 
are obnoxious to these objections. Even the 
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Tiber, which is naviffable as high as Borne, for 
vessels of a light draft, is either a tranquil 
thread, or one of those noisy, turbid streams 
that overflow their banks ana often appear at a 
loss to know in which direction to pour their 
waters. 

The day is not distant, when America must 
possess a vast extent of territory of a character 
directly the reverse of that we have described in 
our mountain scenery, but which, nevertiieless, 
will not be without a certain magnificence from 
its extent^ productions, and fertility. We allude 
to the great plains of the west; those which lie 
between the bases of the Alleghanies and the 
semi-sterile steppes that are known in this part 
of the world as the great prairies. Lombardy, 
teeming as she is with population, vines, and tdl 
the produotions of a femle soil, in the possession 
of millions, sinks into insignificance before the 
vast plains that are destined to be her rivals in 
this quarter of the world. Perhaps New York 
alone could furnish nearly as much of this cha- 
racter of oountiy as is to be found in Upper 
Italy ; for, stretching from the shores of Ontario 
towards the soiflhem ranges of uplands, and as 
far east as Utica, is spread to tke eye a vast 
extent of the most fertile plain, sliffhtly relieved 
in places with a rolling surfihce oi very respect- 
able claims to natural beauty. We question if 
greater fertility is to be found in any part of the 
world, than is met with in the region last- 
mentioned, though drainage and the other works 
•of an advanced state of husbandry, are still 
much wanting to bring forth both its fertility 
and its beauties. 

New York, indeed, in the way of scenery, has 
vety high claims to variety, gracefulness, and 
even grandeur, among the mountains of the 
counties bordering on Cham^lain. By grandeur, 
however, let there be no mistake^ by receiving 
the term in any other than a limilJed sense. Any 
well-delineated view of a high-class Swiss scene, 
most at once convince even the most provincial 
mind among us that nothing of the sort is to be 
found in America, east of the Bocky mountains. 
Nevertheless, the Adirondack has claims to a 
wild grandeur, whi<^, if it do not approach mag- 
nificence, is of a character to impress a re^on 
with the seal of a very noble nature. The 
lovers of the picturesque sustain a great loss by 
means of the numerous lines of railroads that 
have recently come into existence. This is true 
of both Europe and America. In the course of 
time, it will be found that everywhere a country 
presents its best fi^e towards its thoroughfares. 
Everything that depends on art, naturalQ^ takes 
this aspect, for men are as likely to put on their 
best appearance along a wayside in the country 
as on the streets of a town. All that has been 
done, therefore, in past i^^es, in these particulars, 
is being deranged and in some instances de- 
formed by the necessity of preserving levels, and 
avoiding the more valuable portions of a country, 
in order to diminish expense. Thus villages and 
towns are no longer entered by their finest 
passages, producing the best effects ; but the 
traveuer is apt to find his view limited b^ 
ranges of sheds, out-houses, and other deformi- 
ties of that nature. Here and there, some work 



of art, compelled by necessity, furmshes a relief 
to this deformity. But on the whole, the recent 
system of rail-roads has as yet done verv little 
towards adding much to the picturesque for the 
benefit of the traveller. Here and there is to be 
found an exception, however, to this rule ; 
portions of the Erie railroad, and the whole of 
the Hudson river, as well as that along the 
Bhine, necessarily possessing the advants^e of 
sharing in the sublimity and grace through 
which they pass. Time will, of course, remedy 
the defects of the whole arrangement ; and a 
new front will be presented, as it maybe, to 
the traveller throughout the civilized world. 
Whether human ingenuity will yet succeed in 
inventing substitutes for the smoke and other 
unpleasant appliances of a railroad train, re- 
mains to be seen ; but we think few will be 
disposed to differ from us, when we say that in 
our view of the matter this great improvement 
of modem intercourse has done very little 
towards the embellishment of a country in the 
way of landscapes. The graceful windmg cur- 
vatures of the old highways, the acclivities and 
declivities, the copses, meadows, and woods, the 
half-hidden church, nestling among the leaves 
of its elms and pines, the neat and secluded 
hamlet, the farm-house, with all its comforts and 
sober arrangements, so disposed as to greet the 
eye of the passenger, will long be hopelessly 
looked for oy him who flies through those 
scenes, which, like a picture placed in a false 
light, no longer reflects the genius and skill of 
the artist. 

The old world enjoys an advantage as regards 
the picturesque and pleasing, in connection wil^ 
its towns, that is wholly unknown, unless it may 
be in the wa^ of exception, among ourselves. 
The necessity, m the middle ages, of building for 
defence, and the want of artillery before the in* 
vention of gunpowder, contributed to the con- 
struction of military works for the protection of 
the towns in Europe, that still remain, owing to 
their durable materials, often producing some of 
the finest effects that the imagination could 
invent to embellish a picture. Nothing of the 
sort, of course, is to be met with here, for we 
have no castles, have never felt the necessity of 
fortified towns, and had no existence at the 
period when works of this nature came within 
the ordinary appliances of society. On the con- 
trary, the utihtarian spirit of the day labors to 
erase every inequality from the surface of the 
American town, subistituting convenience for 
appearance. It is probable there is no one who, 
in the end, would not give a preference to these . 
new improvements for a permanent residence ; 
but it is not to be denied that so far as the land- . 
scape is concerned, the customs of the middle 
ages constructed much the mostpicturesoue and 
striking collections of human habitations. Indeed, 
it is scarcely possible for the mind to conceive of 
objects of tnis nature, that are thrown together 
with finer effects, than are to be met with among 
the mountainous regions, in particular, of Europe. 
We illustrate one or two that are to be met with 
in the Appenines, and the Alps, and even in 
Oermany, as proofs of what we say. The eye. 
of itself, will teach the reader, that Bichmona 
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Bartram, the lime-bumer, a rough, heavy- 
looking man, begrimed with charcoal, sat watch- 
ing his kiln, at nightfall, while his little son 
j^layed at building houses with the scattered 
fragments of man>le, when, on the hill-side 
below them, they heard a roar of laughter, not 
mirthful, but slow, and even solemn, like a wind 
shaking the boughs of the forest. 

"Father, what is that 1" asked the little boy, 
leaving his play, and pressing betwixt his father's 
knees. 

" Oh, some drunken man, I suppose," answered 
the lime-bumer ; " some merry fellow from the 
bar-room in the village, who dared not laugh 
loud enough within doors, lest he should blow 
the roof of the house off. So here he is, shaking 
his jolly sides at the foot of Graylock." 

" But, father," said the child, more sensitive 
than the obtuse, middle-aged clown, " he does 
not laugh like a man that is glad. So the noise 
fiight^s me !" 

"Don't be a fool, child!" cried his fether, 
ffruffly. "You will never make a man, I do 
believe; there is too much of your mother in 
you. I have known the rustling of a leaf startle 
you. Hark ! here comes that merry fellow now. 
You shall see that there is no harm in him." 

Bartram and his little son, while they were 
talking thus, sat watching the same lime-kiln 
that had been the scene of Ethan Brand's solitary 
and meditative life, before he began his search 
for the Unpardonable Sin. Many yeitrs, as we 
have seen, had now elapsed, since that por- 
tentous night when the Idea was first developed. 
The kilo, however, on the mountain-side, stood 
unimpaired, and was in nothing changed, since 
he had thrown his dark thoughts into the intense 
glow of its furnace, and melted them, as it were, 
into the one thought that took possession of his 
life. It was a rude, round, tower-like structure, 
about twenty feet high, heavily built of rough 
stones, and with a hiUock of earth heaped about 
the larger part of its circumference ; so that the 
blocks and fragments of marble might be drawn 
by cart-loads, and thrown in at the top. There 
was an opening at the bottom of the tower, like 
an oven-mouth, but large enough to admit a man 
in a stooping posture, and provided with a mas- 
sive iron door. With the smoke and jets of 
flame ie»uing from the chinks and crevices of this 
door, which seemed to give admittance into the 
hill-«ide, it resembled nothing so much as the 
private entrance te the infernal regions, which 
the shepherds of the Delectable Mountains were 
accustomed to show te pilgrims. 

There are many such lime-kilns in that tract 
of country, for the purpose of burning the white 
marble whidi composes a large part of the sub- 
stance of the hills. Some of them, built years 
ago, and long deserted, with weeds growing in 
the vacant round of the interior, whicli is open 
to the sky, and grass and wild flowers rooting 



themselves inte the chinks of the stones, look 
already like relics of antiquity, and may yet be 
overspread with the lichens of centuries to come. 
Others, where the lime-bumer still feeds lus 
daily and night-long ^re, afford points of interest 
to the wanderer among the hiUs^ who seats him- 
self on a log of wood or a fragment of marble, 
to hold a chat with the solitii^ man. It is a 
lonesome, and, when the character is inclined to 
thought^ may be an intensely thoughtful occu- 
pation ; as it proved in the case of Ethan Brand, 
who had mused to such stranse purpose, in days 
gone by, while the fire in tiiis very kiln was 
burning. 

The man who now watohed the fire was of a 
different order, and troubled himself with no 
thoughte save the very few that were requisite 
to his business. At frequent intervals, he flune 
back the clashing weight of the iron door, and, 
turning his face from the insufferable glare, 
thrust in huge logs of oak, or stirred the im- 
mense bran£ with a long pole. Within the 
Aimace were seen the curling and riotous flames, 
and the burning marble, almost molten with the 
intensity of heat ; while without the reflection 
of the fire quivered on the dark intricacy of the 
Burroundin? forest, and showed in the foregrounds 
a bright and ruddy little picture of the hut, the 
spring beside ite door, the athletic and coal- 
begrimed figure of the lime-bumer, and the 
half-frightened child, shrinking into the pro- 
tection of his father's shadow. And when again 
the iron door was closed, then re-appeared the 
tender light of the half-full moon, which vainly 
strove to trace out the indistinct shapes of the 
neighboring mountains ; and, in the upper sl^, 
there was a flitting congregation of clouds, still 
faintlv tinged with the rosy sunset^ thou^ thus 
far down into the valley the sunshine had 
vanished long and long ago. 

The little boy now crept still closer to his 
father, as footeteps were heard ascending the 
hill-side, and a human form throst aside the 
bushes that clustered beneath the trees. 

"Halloo! who is itl" cried the lime-bumer, 
vexed at his son's timidity, yet half infected by 
it. " Come forward, and show yourself like a 
man, or I'll fling this chunk of marble at your 
head !" 

"You offer me a rough welcome," said a 
gloomy voice, as the unknown num drew nigh ; 
"yet 1 neither claim nor desire a kinder one, 
even at my own fii*e-cide." 

To obtain a distinoter view, Bartram threw 
open the iron door of the kiln, whence imme- 
diately issued a gush of fierce Hsfat, that smote 
full upon the stranger's face and figure. To a 
careless eye there appeared notiiing very re- 
markable in his aspect, which was that of a man 
in a coarse, brown, country-made suit of dothes, 
tall and thin, with the staff and heavy shoes of a 
wayfarer. As he advanced, he fixea his eyes— 
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vhich were very bright — intently npon the 
brightness of the funuice, as if he beheld, or 
exacted to behold some object worthy of note 
-within it. 

^'Good evening, stramger," said the lime- 
burner; '^ whence come you, so late in the day?" 

"I come from my search," answered the way- 
fiirer, " for, at last^ it is finished" 

"Drunk!— or crazy!" muttered Bartram to 
himself. " I shall have trouble with the feUow. 
The sooner I drire him away the better." 

^ The little boy, all in a tremble, whispered to 
his father, and begged him to shut the door of 
the kiln, so that uiere might not be so much 
light ; for that there was something in the man's 
mce which he was afraid to look alL yet could 
not look away from. And, indeed, eyeh the 
lime-burner's dnll and torpid sense began to be 
impressed by an indescribable something in that 
thin, rugged, thoughtful visage, with the sriz- 
zled hair hanging wildly about it, and l^ose 
deeply sunken eyes, which gleamed like fires 
within the entrance of a mysterious cavern. 
But, as he closed the door, the stranger turned 
towards him, and spoke in a quiet, familiar way, 
that made Bartram feel as if he were a sane and 
sensible man after all. 

" Your task draws to an end, I see," said he. 
"This marble has already been burning three 
days. A few hours more will convert the stone 
to lime." 

"Why, who are you 1" exclaimed the lime- 
bnmer. "You seem as well acquainted with 
my business as I am myself." 

"And well I may be," said the stranger ; "for 
I followed the same craft many a long year, and 
here, too, on this very spot. But you are a new 
comer in these parts. Did you never hear of 
Ethan Brand ?" 

"The .man that went in search of the XJnpar* 
donable Sin ?" asked Bartram, with a laugh. 

"The same," answered the stranger. "He 
has found what he sought, and therefore he 
oomes back again." 

" What ! then you are Ethan Brand himself?" 
cried the lime-burner, in amazement. " I am a 
new comer here, as you say, and they call it 
eighteen years since you left the foot of Gray- 
lock. But, I can tell you, the good folks 
still talk about Ethan Brand in &e village 
yonder, and what a strange errand took him 
away from his lime-kiln. Well, and so you have 
found the unpardonable Sin ?" 

" Even so !" said the stranger, calmly. 

" If the question is a &ir one," proceeded 
Bartram, "where might it be ?" 

Ethan Brand laid ms finger on his own heart. 

"Here !" replied he. 

And then, without mirth in his countenance, 
but as if moved by an involuntary recognition of 
the infinite absurdity of seeking throughout the 
world for what was the closest of all things to 
himself and looking into every heart, save his 
own, for what was hidden in no other breast, he 
broke into a laugh of scorn. It was the same 
slow, heavy laugh, that had almost appalled the 
lime-burner when it heralded tiie wayfarer's 
approach. 
The solitary monntain-flide was made dismal 



by it. Laughter, when out of place, mistimed, 
or bursting forth firom a disordered state of feel- 
ing, may he the most terrible modulation of the 
human voice. The lauffhter of one asleep, even 
if it be a little child — me madman's laugn — ^the 
wild, screaming laugh of a bom idiot — are sounds 
that we sometimes tremble to hear, and would 
always willingly forget. Poets have imagined 
no utterance of fiends or hobgoblins so fearfully 
appropriate as a laugh. And even the obtuse 
Imie-bumer felt his nerves shaken as this strange 
man looked inward at his own heart, and burst 
into laughter that rolled away into the nighty 
and was indistinctly reverberated among the 
hills. 

"Joe," said he to his little son, "scamper down 
to the tavern in the village, and tell the jolly 
fellows there that Ethan Brand has come back, 
and that he has found the unpardonable Sin !" 

The boy darted away on lus errand, to which 
Ethan Brand made no objection, nor seemed 
hardly to notice it. He sat on a log of wood, 
looking steadfiistly at the iron door of the kiln. 
When the child was out of sight, and his swift 
and light footsteps ceased to be heard treading 
first on the fidlen leaves and then on the rocky 
mountain path, the lime-burner began to regret 
his departure. He felt that the little fellow's 
presence had been a barrier between his guest 
and himself, and that he must now deal, heart to 
hearty with a man who, on his own confession, had 
committed the one only crime for which Heaven 
could afford no mercy. That crime, in its indis- 
tinct blackness, seemed to overshadow him. 
The lime-burner's own sins rose up within him, 
and made his memory riotous witn a throng of 
evil shapes that asserted their kindred with the 
Master Sin, whatever it might be, which it waa 
within the scope of man's corrupted nature to 
conceive and cherish. They were all of one 
fiunily ; they went to and fto between his breast 
and EUian Brand's, and carried dark greetings 
from one to the other. 

Then Bartram remembered the stories which 
had grown traditionary in reference to this 
strange, man, who had come upon him like a 
shadow of the night, and was making himself at 
home in his old place, after so long absence that 
the dead people, dead and buried for years, would 
have had more right to be at home, in any 
fiimiiiar spot^ than he. Ethan Brand, it was 
said, had conversed with Satan himself in the 
lurid blaze of this very kiln. The legend had 
been matter of mirth heretofore, but looked 
grisly now. According to this tale, before 
Etlum Brand departed on his search, he had 
been accustomed to evoke a fiend from the hot 
furnace of the lime-kiln, night after night, in 
order to confer with him about the Unparaon- 
able Sin ; the man and the fiend each lai 
to frame the image of some mode of guilt 
could neither be atoned for nor forgiven. And, 
with the first gleam of li^t upon me mountain 
top, the fiend crept in at the iron door, there to 
abide the intensest element of fire, until again 
summoned forth to share in ihe dreadful task of 
extending man's possible guilt beyond the scope 
of Heaven's else infinite mercy. 

While the lime-burner was struggling with 
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the honor of thete thoughts. Ethan Brand roae 
from the log and flung open tliA door of the kifai. 
The action waa in 8u<m accordance with the idea 
in Bartram*8 mind^ that he almost e]q>ected to 
see the Evil One issue forth, red->hot from the 
vaginff furnace. i 

^"Ebold, hold!** cried he, with a tremulous 
attempt to lau^h, for he was ashamed of his 
£»ar8, although Uiey oyermastered him. ^' Don*t 
for mercy's sake, Ixring out your devil now !" 

'' Man r* sternly replied Ethen Brand, '' what 
need have I of the Devil ? I have left him far be- 
hind me on my track. It is with such half-way 
siuners as you that he busies himself. Fear not, 
because I open the door. I do but act by old 
cnstom, ana am going to trim your fire, like a 
lime-burner, as I was once." 

He stixred the vast coals, thrust in more wood, 
and bent forward to gaze into the hollow prison- 
house of the fire, roffardless of the fierce glow 
that reddened upon his face. The lime»bunier 
sat watching him,.and half-suspected his strange 

S est of a purpose, if not to evoke a fiend, at 
ist to plunge bodily into the flames, and thus 
vanish from the sight of man. Ethan Brand, 
however, drew quietly back, and dosed the door 
of the kiln. 

^ I have looked,'* said he, *^ into many a human 
heart that waa seven times hotter with sinful 
passions than yon furnace is with fire. But I 
found no4 there what I. sought* No, not the 
Unpardonable Sin !** 

<< Whai ia the UnpanlonaUe Sin r aakedthe 
lime^bumer ; and then he shrank further from 
his jcompMuon, trembling lest his question should 
be answered.* 

" It is a sin that grew within my own breast,!* 
x^plied Ethan Brand, standing erect, with a 
pnde that distinffuishes all enthusiasts of his 
stamp. /'A sin ttiat grew nowhere else ! The 
sin of an intellect that triumphed over the sense 
of brotherhood with man ana reverence for God, 
and sacrificed everything to its own mighty 
daima ! The only sin that deserves a recom- 
pense of imm<MTtal agony ! Freely, were it to do 
again, would I incur the guilt. Unshru|kingly 
I accept the retribution 1** 

''The man*s head is tamed,** motteied the 
Ihne^bnraer to hiniael£ ** He mav be a sinner, 
like the rest of us— nothing more likeiy — ^but 1*11 
be sworn he*s a madman too.** 

Nevertheless he felt uncomfortable at his 
situation, alone with Ethan Brand on the wild 
mountain side, and was right glad to hear the 
rough munnur of tongues, and the footsteps of 
what seemed a pretty numerous party, stnmbUng 
over the stones and rustling through the under- 
bosh. Soon appeared the wholelaiy regiment 
that was wont to in&et the village taveiai, eom<- 
prehanding three or four individuals who had 
Gbrolik flip beside the bar-room fire through aU 
the winters, and smoked their inpes beneath the 
stoop throu^ all the summers since £tha& 
Biand*a depairture. Iiaughing boisterously and 
mingling all their voieea togeSier in udoeremoo 
luous talk, they now burst into the moonshine 
and najTDow stseaka of fire-li^t that illuminated 
the open space before the lime-kiln. Bartram 
set the door .ijar again^ flooding the spot iritii 



light, that the whole company might get a fair 
view of Ethan Brand and he of them. 

There, among other old acquaintances, was a 
once ubiquitous man, now almost extinct, buti 
whom we were formerly sure to encounter at 
the hotel of every thriving village throughout 
the country. It was the stage^agent. The pre- 
sent specimen of the senus was a wilted and 
smoke-dried man, wrinsled and red-^osed, in a 
smartly-cut, brown, bob-tail coat^ with brass 
buttons, who, for a length of time noknown, had 
k^t his desk and comer in the bar-room, and 
was still puffing, what seemed to be the same 
cigar that he had lighted twenty years before. 
He had great fame as a dry joker, though, per- 
lu^Ms, less on account of anv intrinsic humor than 
from a certain flavor of brandy-toddy and to- 
bacco-smoke, which impregnated all his ideas* 
and expressions, as well as his person. Anoth^ 
well-remembered though strangelv-altered fiuie 
was that of lawyer Gi&s, as people still called 
him in courtesy ; an elderly ragamuitin, in his 
soiled sbirtrsleeves and tow-cloth trowsers. This 
poor fellow had been an attorney, in what he 
called his better days, a sharp practitioner, and 
in great vogue among the village liti^^ts ; bat 
flip, and sling, and toady, and cocktailft, imbibed 
at all hours, morning, noon, and night, had caused 
him to slide fh>m mtelleotual to various kinds 
and degrees of bodily labor, till, at last, to adopt 
his own phrase, he slid into a soap-vsL In 
other words, Giles was now- a soap-boiler, in a 
small way. He had come to be but the frag- 
ment of a human being, a part of one foot having 
been chopped off by an axe, and an entire hand 
torn away by the devilish grip of a steam-engine. 
Yet, though the corporeal hand was gone, a 
spinto^ member remained ; for, stretohing fmrth 
the stump, Giles stead&stly averred that he felt 
an invisiole thumb and fingers with as vivid a 
sensation as before the real ones were amputated. 
A maimed and miserable wretch he was: but 



one, nevertheless, whom the world could not 
trample, and had no right to seom, either in this 
or any previous stage of his misfortunes, sinee 
he had still kept up the ooucsge and spirit of a 
man, asked nothing in charity, and, with his 
one hand— and that the left one-— fought a stem 
battle against want and hostile circumstances. 

Among the throng, too, came another per^ 
sonage, who^ with certain points of similarity to 
Lawyer Giles^ had many more of difference. It 
was the village doctor, a man of some fifty years^ 
whom, at an earlier period of his life^ we should 
have introduced as paying a professional visit to 
Ethan Brand during the latter*8 supposed in- 
sanity. He was now a purple-vissged, rude, and 
brutal, vet half-ffentlemanty figure, with some- 
thuQkg wild, mined,, and desperate in his talk, and 
in tSi the, details of his gesture and manners^ 
Brandy possessed this man 1^ an evil spirit, 
and made him as surly and savage as a wild 
bessty and as misesahle as a lost soul ; but thera 
w«s supposed to be in him such wonderful skilly 
such native gifts of healing, beyond any whioh 
medical scisnoa could impa^that societv caught 
hold of him, and wouid not let him nnk out ci 
its reach. So, swaying to and fro upon his horssj^ 
sAd grumbling thiok ssosnts at the bedside^ he 
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▼kited all the eiok cbambeis for milM about 
aaong the' moantain towaSy taad sometiniee raised 
.dying inan,M it were, bj miniek, or quite m 
often, no doubt^ seat hia patient to a gcave that 
was aug many a year too soon. The doctor had 
an evenasting pipe in his mouth, and, as some- 
liody saidy in allusion to his habit of swearing, it 
was always alight with hell-fire. 

These three worthies pressed forward, and- 
greeted Ethan Brand eaeh after Ms own- ffishion, 
earnestly inviting him to partake of the contents 
of a oertain black bottle^in whi(^aathey avei*red, 
he would find something far better worth seeking 
for than the UnpardonaUe Sin. No mind which 
haswroughtitself by intense and solitary medi- 
tation into a high state of enthusiasm, can en- 
dure the kind of contact with low and vulgar 
modes of thought and feeling to whidi Ethan 
Brand was now subjected. It made him doubt 
—and, strange to say, i€ was a painful doubt — 
whether he had indeed found the Unpardonable 
Sin, and found it within himself. The whole- 
question on which he had exhausted life, and 
more than life, looked like a delusion. 

^ Leave me," he said bitterly, " ye brute beaate, 
that have made yourselves soy shrivelling up 
your souls with fiery liquors i I have don« with 
v0Ue- Tears and yean ago I groped into your 
hearts and found nothing there for my purpose. 
Get ye gone!" 

''Why, you uncivil soomidrel," ened the fierce 
doctor, ''is that the way you respond to the 
kindness of your best friends 1 Then kt me t^ 

SHU the truth* You have no more fi)und the 
npardonable Sin tium yonder boy Joe has. You 
ave but a ertat fellow— I told you so twenty 
ymXB ago — ^neitaer better nor worse than a crasy 
fellow, and the fit companion of old Humphrey 
iieN I 

He pointed to an old man, shabbily dressed, 
-with long white hair, thin visage^ and unsteady 
eyest For scm6 yean past this aged person had 
D^ wandering about among the hills, inquiring 
of all travellen whom he met for his daughter. 
The giril, it seemed, had gone off with a company 
of ciroaa-perfi>rmen ; and occasionally tidings of 
her came to the village, and fine stories were 
teld of her glittering appearance as ahe rode on 
horseback in the ring, or performed manwlious 
feats on the tighlrrope. 

The white - haired father now approached. 
Btiian Brandy and gased unsteadily into hia 



''They tell me you haiv» been ail over the 
earth," said he, wrin^g h^ handswith earnest- 
TMBBi " You nnist have seen my daughter, fi)r 
she makes a grand fienre in the world, and 
everybody goes to see ncK Did she- send any 
word to her old firthnr, or say when she was 
coming back ?" 

iStfattn Brand's eye quailed beneath t&e old 
num's. That daughter, ikon whom he* so ear- 
nestly desired a woid of flreeting, was the Esther 
of our tale^ the very gun whom, with such cold 
aad'remorBele8spuipose,Btiiaa Brand had made 
the mibjeot of a peydiological experiment, and 
matfed, absorbed, and pemps aonihilated her 
soul in the process 

'^Yes,*' munttorsdhe, tumingsway from the 



hoarv wanderer; "it is no delusion^ Then ia 
an Unpardonable Sin i" 

Whue these things were passing, & merry aeene 
was going forward in the area of cheerful light^ 
beside the spring and before the door of the hut. 
A number of the youth of the village, young men 
and girls, had hurried up the hill-^de, impelled 
by curiosity to see Ethan Brand, the hero of so 
many a legend familiar to their childhood. Find- 
ing nothing, however, very remarkable in his 
aspect — nothing but a sunburnt wayfiurer, in 
plain garb and dusty shoes, who sat looking into 
the fin, as if he fancied pictures among the 
coals — ^these young people speedily gnw tind of 
observing hinu As it happened, then was other 
amusement at hand. An old Grerman Jew, tra- 
velling with a diorama on his back, was passing 
down the mountain-nad towards the village just 
as the party turned aside from, it, and, in hopea 
of eking out the profits of the day, the showman, 
had kept them company to the lime-kiln. 

''Come, old Dutchman," died one of the^ 
young men, " let us see your pictures, if you caa 
swear they an worth looking at ! " 

" Oh) yeS) captain," answered the Jew — ^whe^ 
ther as a matter of courtesv or craft he staled 
everybody captain — ^" I shall show you, indeed^ 
some very superb pictures 1" 

So, placing his box in a proper position, he. 
invited the young men and girls- to look through 
the- glass orifices of the machine, and proceeded 
to exhibit a series of the most outoageoua aoratehr^ 
inga and daubings as specimens ot> the fine arta 
that ever an itinerant showman had the face t<^' 
impose up<m his cinle of spectators. The pic- 
tures wen worn out, moreover, tattered, full of 
cracks and wrinkles, dingy with tobaceoHmioke,. 
and otherwise in a most pitiable condition. Some 
purported to be cities, pubUc e<Mces^ and ruined 
caatles in Eurc^e ; others represented Napoleo&'8> 
battles and Nelson^s sea-fights ; and in the midst, 
of these would be seen a gigantic, brown, hairy 
hand — ^which might have been mistaken for the* 
Hand of Destiny, though, in truth, it was only 
the showman's — pointing its fonfinger to variona 
scenes of the connicty wmle its owner gave hia- 
torical illustrations. When, with much merri- 
ment at its abominable defieiwD^ of merit, the 
exhibition was concluded, the German bade little-. 
Joe put his head into the bo^L Viewed throilglk 
the magnifying siassee^ tba boy's round, rosy- 
visage assumed the straa^pest imaginable aspect 
of an immense Titanio child, the mouth grinning 
broadly, and the eyes and every other featuoa 
overfiowinff with fun at the joke. Suddenly, 
however, uiat merry face turned pale, and its. 
expression chan^red to homr, for this easily im- 
pressed and excitable child had become sensible 
that the eye of Bthan Btend was fixed upon 
him thnu^ the glass. 

" You nmke the little man to be afraid, Cap- 
tain," said th» Qerman Jew, tucping. up the 
dark and strong outline of his visage, hx>m him. 
stooping postun. "But look again, and, by 
chanosj I shall cause you to see someuiing tiuitr 
is very fine, upon my word !" 

Etmm Brand gazed into the box for an instant^ 
and then starting back, looked fix«<tty at the> 
QemuuL What had he seen? Ifi^thmg^ 
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pftrently ; for a curioiu youth, who had peeped 
iQ almost at the same moment, beheld only a 
TBcaat space of canvas. 

''I remember you now," muttered £than 
Srand to the showman. 

^ Ah, captain," whispered the Jew of Nurem- 
Iburg, with a dark smile, ** I find it to be a heavy 
matter in my show-box — this Unpardonable Sin ! 
B^ my fsiith, captain, it has wearied my shoulders 
tms long day to carry it over the mountain." 

"Peace," answered Ethan Brand sternly, "or 
get thee into the furnace yonder." 

The Jew's exhibition nad scarcely concluded, 
when a great, elderly dog — ^who seemed to be 
his own master, as no person in the company 
laid claim to him — saw fit to render himself the 
object of public notice. Hitherto he had shown 
himself a very quiet, well disposed old dog, going 
round firom one to another, and, by way of being 
sociable, offering his rough head to be patted by 
any kindly hand that would take so much trou- 
ble. But now, all of a sudden, this grave and 
venerable quadruped, of his own mere motion, 
and without the slightest suggestion from any- 
body else, began to run round after his tail, 
which, to heighten the absurdity of the proceed- 
ing, was a great deal shorter than it should have 
been. Never was seen such headlong eagerness 
in pursuit of an object that could not possibly be 
attained ; never was heard such a tremendous 
outbreak of ^wling, snariin^, barking, and 
«n^ptng — as if one end of the ridiculous brute's 
body were at deadly and most unforgivable en- 
mity with the other. Faster and faster round- 
about went the cur ; and fiister and still faster 
fled the unapproachable brevity of his tail ; and 
louder and fiercer grew his yells of rage and ani- 
mosity ; until, utterly exhausted, and as far from 
the goal as ever, the foolish ola dog ceased his 
performance as suddenly as he had begun it. 
The next moment he was as mild, quiet, sensible, 
and respectable in his deportment, as when he 
first scraped acquaintance with the company. 

As maybe supposed, the exhibition was greeted 
with universal laughter, clapping of hands, and 
ahouts of encore, to which the canine performer 
responded by wagging all that there was to wag 
of his tail, but appeared totally unable to repeat 
his very sucoessral effort to amuse the spectators. 

Meanwhile, Ethan Brand had resumed his 
seat upon the log, and moved, it might be, by a 
perception of some remote analogy between his 
own case and that of this self-pursuing cur, he 
broke into the awful laugh, which, more than 
nny other token, expressed the condition of his 
inward being. From that moment, the merri- 
ment of the party was at an end ; they stood 
aghast, dreadmg lest the the inauspicious sound 
should be reverberated around the hoxizon, and 
that mountain would thunder it to mountain, and 
80 the horror be prolonged upon their ears. Then, 
whispering one to anotner tnat it was late — ^that 
the moon was almost down — that the August 
night was growing chill— they hurried home- 
wards, leaving the lime-burner and little Joe to 
deal as they might with their unwelcome guest. 
Save for these three human beings the open 
space on the hill-side was a solitude, set in a 
viitt gloom or fbreat Beyond that darksome 



verge, the fire-light glimmered on the stately 
trunks and almost black foliage of pines, inter- 
mixed with the lighter verdure of sapling oaks, 
maples, and poplars, while here and there lay 
the ffigautic corpses of dead trees, decaying on 
the leaf-strewn soiL And it seemed to Bttle 
Joe— a timorous and imaginative child — ^that 
the silent forest was holding its breath, imtil 
some fearful thing should happen. 

Ethan Brand thrust more wood into the fire, 
and closed the door of the kiln ; then looking over 
his shoulder at the lime-burner and his son, he 
bade, rather than advised, them to retire to rest 

" For myself I cannot sleep," said he, " I have 
matters that it concerns me to meditate upon. 
I will watch the fire, as I used to do in the old 
time." 

" And call the devil out of the furnace to keep 
you company, I supposeL*' muttered Bartram, 
who had been making mtimate acquaintance 
with the black bottle above-mentioned. "But 
watch if you like, and call aa many devils as you 
like ! For my part, I shall be all the better for 
a snooze. (Jome, Joe !" 

As the boy followed his father into the hut, he 
looked back at the wayfarer, and the tears came 
into his eyes, for his tender spirit had an intui- 
tion of the bleak and terrible loneliness in which 
this man had enveloped himself 

When they had gone, Ethan Brand sat Usten- 
ing to the crackling of the kindled wood, and 
looking at the little spirts of fire that issued 
throu^ the chinks of the door. These trifles, 
however, once so fiuniliar, had but the blightest 
hold of his attention, while deep within his mind 
he was reviewing the gradual but marvellous 
change that had been wrought upon him by the 
search to which he had devoted himself. He 
remembered how the night dew had fallen ujpon 
him — ^how the dark forest had whispered to nim 
— how the stars had gleamed upon him — a 
simple and loving man, watching hu fire in the 
years gone by, and ever musing as it burned. 
He remembered with what tenderness, with 
what love and sympathy for mankind, and what 
pity for human guilt and woe, he had first begun 
to contemplate uiose ideas which afterwards he- 
came the inspiration of his life ; with what re- 
verence he hiftd then looked into the heart of 
man, viewing it as a temple originally divine, 
and however desecrated, still to 1^ held sacrea 
by a brother ; with what awful fear he had de- 
precated the success of his pursuit, and prayed 
that the Unpardonable Sin might never be 
revealed to him. Then ensued that vast intel- 
lectual development, which, in its progress, dis- 
turbed the counterpoise between nis mind and 
heart. The idea tnat xxMsessed his life had 
operated as a means of education ; it had gone 
on cultivating his powers to the highest point of 
which they were susceptible : it had raised 
him from the level of an unlettered laborer to 
stand on a star-light eminence, whither the 
philosophers of the earth, laden with the lore of 
universities, might vainly strive to clamber alter 
him. So much for the intellect 1 But where was 
the heart ? That, indeed, had withered-'had 
contracted — had hardened— had perished! It 
had ceased to partake of the universal throb. 
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He had lost his hold of the magnetic chain of 
humanity. He was no longer a brother-man, 
opening the chambers or the dungeons of our 
common nature by the key of holy sympathy, 
which gave him a riffht to sliare in all its secrets ; 
he was now a cold observer, looking on mankind 
as the subject of his experiment, and, at length, 
converting man and woman to be his puppets, 
and pulling the wires that moved them to such 
decrees of crime as were demanded for his study. 
Thus Ethan Brand became a fieid. He began 
to be so from the moment that his moral nature 
had ceased to keep the pace of improvement 
with his intellect. And now, as his highest 
efifort and inevitable development — ^as the bright 
and gorgeous flower, and rich, delicious fruit of 
his life's labor — ^he had produced the Unpardon- 
able Sin ! 

"What more have I to seek ] What more to 
achieve ?" said Ethan Brand to himself. *' My 
task is done, and well done !" 

Starting from the lo^ with a certain alacrity 
in his gait, and ascending the hillock of earth 
that was raised against the stone circumference 
of the lime-kiln, he thus reached the top of the 
structure. It was a space of perhaps ten feet 
across, from edge to edge, presenting a view of 
the upper surface of the immense mass of broken 
marble with which the kiln was heaped. All 
these innumerable blocks and fragments of 
marble were red hot and vividly on fire, sending 
np great spouts of blue flame, which quivered 
aloft and danced madly, as within a magic 
circle, and sank and rose again, with continual 
and multitudinous activity. * As the lonely man 
bent forward over this terrible body of fire, the 
blasting heat smote up against his person with 
a breatli that, it mieht be supposed, would have 
scorched and shrivelled him up in a moment. 

Ethan Brand stood erect, and raised his arms 
on high. The blue flames played upon his face^, 
and imparted the wild and ghastly light which 
alone could have suited its expression : it was 
that of a fiend on the verge of plunging into his 
gulf of intensest torment. 

"Oh, Mother Earth," cried he, "who art no 

more my Mother, and into whose bosom this 

frame shall never be resolved ! Oh, mankind, 

whose brotherhood I have cast off, and trampled 

thy great heart beneath my feet ! Oh, stars of 

Heaven, that shone on me of old, as if to light 

me onward and upward ! — farewell all, and for 

ever. Come, deadly element of fire — henceforth 

myfamiliar friend ! Embrace me as I do thee !'* 

That night the sound of a fearful peal ot 

laughter rolled heavily through the sleep of the 

lime-burner and his little son ; dim shapes of 

horror and anguish haunted their dreams, and 

seemed still present in the rude hovel when they 

opened their eyes to the daylight. 

" Up, boy, up !" cried the lime-bumer, staring 
about him. "Thank Heaven, the night is gone 
at last, and rather than pass such another, I 
would watch my lime-kiln, wide awake, for a 
twelvemonth. This Ethan Brand, with his hum- 
bug of an Unpardonable Sin, has done me no 
such mighty favor in taking my place !" 
He issued from the hut, followed by little Joe, 



upon the mountain tops ; and though the valleys 
were still in shadow, they smiled cheerfully in 
the promise of the bright day that was hastening* 
onward. The village, completely shut in by 
hills, which swelled away gently about it, looked 
as if it had rested peaceAiUy in the hollow of the^ 
ffreat hand of Providence. Every dwelling was 
distinctly visible ; the little spires of the two 
churches pointed upwards, and caught a fore- 
glimmering of bnghtness from the sun-gilt skie» 
upon their gilded weather-cocks. The tavern 
was astir, and the figure of the old smoke-dried 
stage agent, cigar in mouth, was seen beneath 
the stoop. Old Graylock was glorified with a 
golden cfoud upon his head. Scattered likewise 
over the breasts of the surrounding mountains^ 
there were heaps of hoary mist, in &ntastic 
shapes, some of them far down into the valley, 
others high up towards the summits, and still 
others, of the same famUv of mist or cloud, 
hovering in the gold radoance of the upper 
atmosphere. Stepping from one to another of 
the clouds that rested on the hiUs^ and thence to^ 
the loftier brotherhood that sailed in air, it 
seemed almost as if a mortal man might thua 
ascend into the heavenly region& Earth was 
so mingled with sky that it was a day-dream ta 
look at it. 

To supply that charm of the familiar and 

homely, which Nature so readily adopts into a 

like this, the stage-coach was rattling 



scene 

down the mountain-road, and the driver sounded, 
his horn, while echo caught up the notes, and 
intertwined them into a rich, and varied, and 
elaborate harmony, of which the original per- 
former could lay claim to little share. The 
great hills played a concert among themselves,, 
each contributing a strain of airy sweetness. 
Little Joe's face brightened at once. 
" Dear father," cried he, skipping cheerily to- 
and fro, " thM strange man is gone, and the sky 
and the mountains all seem glad of it !" 

" Yes," growled the lime-bumer, with an oath, 
" but he has let the fire go down, and no thanks 
to him if five hundred bushels of lime are not- 
spoilt. If I catch the fellow hereabouts again 
1 shall feel like tossing him into the furnace !" 

With his long pole in his hand he ascended to 
the top of the kilu. After a moment's pause he*, 
called to his son. 

" Come up here, Joe !" said he. 
So little Joe ran up the hillock and stood by 
his father's side. The marble was all burnt into* 
perfect, snow-white lime. But on its surface, in 
the midst of the circle — snow-white too, and 
thoroughly converted into lime — ^lay a human 
skeleton, in the attitude of a person who, after 
long toil, lies down to long repose. Within the. 
ribs — ^strange to say — was the shape of a human 
heart. 

" Was the fellow's heart made of marble .'" 
cried Bartram, in some perplexity at this pheno- 
menon. "At any rate, it is burnt into what 
looks like special good lime, and taking all the 
bones together, my kiln is half a bushel the 
richer for him." 

So saying, the rude lime-bumer lifted his 
pole, and letting it fall upon the skeleton, the 



who kept fast hold of his father's hand. The I relics of Ethan Brand were crumbled into fra^- 
early sunshine was already pouring its gold ments. 
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TS.1& who desires, first of all, that his works 
shall be renowned, seeks not the enduring but 
the briUiant, not depth but breadth; and, for 
the compact vigour of absolute character, contents 
himself with the elegant superficialities of conven- 
tional modes. By attempting to bring out to its ut- 
most capacity the attractiveness of the' pure gold 
which is in him, he beats it so thin that It loses 
its tough endurance, and becomes the easy prey 
of storm and time. His purpose defeats itself by 
its undue prominence ; earns a blast fi-om the 
trumpet ox Fame, perhaps, but splits the tender 
metal with excess of wind : so the whole labour 
of his life, spent in direct endeavours after glory, 
is lost almost as soon as the eager hand is cold, 
and the dinned ear deaf to his fellows' clamorous 
praises. He has diffused instead of concentrating 
nis genius. The strong breath that might have 
rung a peal down the utmost ages, had it been 
poured through the "sounding alchemy" of a 
great purpose, now blown into a thousand glit- 
tering nubbles, will stir no billow in the yielding 
air, will wake no echo in remoter years, and 
wreath no freshness into distant hearts. 

He has but half learned the philosophy of 
things^ that coarser index to the philosophy of 
thoughts; and lights the fire of his enthusiasm 
to a vain end, by aspiring to shine too hastily. 
TVue, the rapidity of flame is proportioned to the 
•amount of surface which a combustible presents ; 
so, too, is the fleetness of its decay ; while the in- 
tensity of the heat and the duration of its influence 
are measured by the solidity of the fuel. Let fine 
genius blaze and flare too broadly into expansion, 
of whatever kind, it will glow less fervidly, less 
fluccessfuUy, than if it poured its burning inspi- 
ration into solid bars, as of red hot steel. 

The aim of ambition should not be first for 
renown, but for actual greatness ; not to crowd 
np from ripening deeps of silence and solitude 
into hajsty prominence, but like the richest pearls, 
that in profoundest deeps gather their great 
worth silently, wait till their predestined hour 
reveals them. Treasures rarely lie exposed and 
obvious, and deepest shafts strike oftener than 
shallow ones the ore's best veins. 

We are all more impressed by the suggested 
than wholly visible, by ingots rather than gold- 
^wash, the massy carving than the veneering. 
One solid diamond, with the concentrated fires of 
a million annual suns in its little orb, is prized 
above whole roods of shining glass, and flat acres 
of tinsel and tin-foil. Kude, uncultivated minds 
will, perhaps, choose first the gaudy colors and 
the largest surface. Unthinking savages might 
be found, who, for a fragment of some showy jar, 
would willingly exchange the fairest pearl which 
your meditative oyster had nursed, in mid soli- 
tude of ocoan, for mute ages. But men pity the 
folly of the poor savage, while they imitate it, 
turning their backs neglectfully on live merit, to 
exalt dead sham. 



What are they but barbarians exchanging 
pearls for beads, who suffer their rich rewards to 
follow the curious and trivial, while solid worth 
starves on the hope of posthumous fame ? Your 
very small Tom Thumbs, for showing their 
pretty littleness, are overwhelmed with atten- 
tion and wealth, while your grey old Haydons, 
after life-long devotion to a noble art, are left to 
escape the gulf of poverty on no better bridge 
than the sharp edge of a suicide's knife. While 
sham so prospers, worth must carry a faint 
heart. 

The effect of letting, thus, the eye usurp the 
office of the judgment, and the tingled ears carry 
it so over the heads of sober sense, is bad, even 
on veritable genius. It makes a soul impatient, 
weary of feeding its energies for the slow matur- 
ing grandeur of some lofty work, and often 
tempts it to bestow that subtle fire and finishing 
element — which should permeate the solid walls 
of the whole fabric, — on the surface merely, 
where less heart-waste and weariness will show 
broader results. But when a man puts all his 
skill into the front of his edifice, he forgets the 
locomotive powers of his fellows. Let him 
remember that it is poverty's subterfuge, not to 
say hypocrisy's, to paint his house in front and 
whitewash in the rear ; and let him also think, 
since he builds for the future as for the present, 
that some innovating engineer may surrey a 
road straight past the back-door of his edifice, 
and turn the travel of thought and custom, and 
taste right under his unfinished eaves. Then 
must his poor ghost blush to see what shame 
covera his works in front, if ghosts may be per- 
mitted to watch their own monuments of glory 
or shame. 

No ; away with half-worth ! Let a man dare 
to mature, even in this age of hurry and breath- 
lessness ; let him wait to grow, though it were, 
oak-like, for stormy years, and be content with 
the tough vigor and beauty he can nourish, 
though a whole forest of pithless aspens run up 
between him and the eyes of men. When they 
ai>e well up and mature, he will be in the lusty 
prime of his nonage, hardier and fairer thiin 
tliey ; and, in good time, his gi'eat boughs will 
shake defiance to the blast that shouts over 
their withered trunks, ay, and when it whirls 
the dust of their utmost decay through his green 
top ! 

The measure of great actions^ and, much more, 
of silent greatness, does not appear in their fame, 
nor in their palpable results. Feats as magnili- 
cent as those which echo to remotest times, and 
grandeur vast as that which has made even his- 
tory eloquent, have scarcely furrowed a ripple 
on the surface of human affairs, going silently 
down, unremembered, and men say they ar? 
lost. The valor, the hardihood of a band of buc- 
caneers is ever as heroic and enduring, in itself, 
as the iron will which trampled the pride of 
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Perm, and rescued Greece at Thermopylte; but 

-cLrcmnBtances seem alone to determine whose 

victory shall ring in the "world's ears for ever, 

and whose be consigned to oblivion or execration. 

Surely, Eame Stands not nicelv on moral 
scruples, making up her jewels, while the fretful 
snd moody Ach^Ues grows godlike in her pseans, 
and the numly, heroic Hector becomes a vulgar 
by-word for mean and petty teasing. A goddess 
worthy of our costly rituals should earn first 
some decent respect for her justice, before she 
«an hope for the worship she desires. Heroes 
have worn her laurels, to whom harsher truth 
would have assigned a lower band from a weed 
of tougher fibre ; while the gibbet has borne 
fruit worthy of the noblest palms. We need not 
suppose the rivals to be evil, on either part, and 
yet some foreign circumstance, in no wise 
governable by wie valor or nobility displayed, 
will ^ve the deeds of one to oblivion and of the 
other to clory. A thousand more startling and 
brilliant battles than those of our own Bevolu- 
tion have been fought and almost forgotten, but 
the result, no less than the cause for which they 
were waged, has earned renown, instead of 
in&my, to our fathers. That cabalistic word 
^sucoeuj* can open the locked doors of fame, 
when "valor," " worth," and "virtue " have been 
recited, in vain, before their brazen panels. 

But even that is not enough to redeem the 
realm of renown from the sway of seeming 
chance. Great thoughts are drifting from an 
unknown whence to an unknown whither, but a 
Oicero or a Demosthenes alone wear the bays of 
eloquence. God-like creations stand in cold 
marble, life-like, And almost living, but their 
dumb lips can lisp no name of them they might 
glorify for ever, if those pale mouths would only 
speak ! And will you believe that the poets who 
have come to us are the only noble ones who 
have ever lived 1 Is it not rather presumable, 
nay, is it not certain, that even the grand temple 
of a Homer's soul is full of echoes from unseen 
old bards, whose broken pteans reach us no 
more, save as they melt into his god-like song ? 
Those bright creations of a bold and wise ima- 
gination, the gods and heroes, how few of them 
are his. They are the bright ofispring of the 
poet's soul, bnlliant picturings of the thousand- 
fold manifestations of nature, and the life of 
mind, invested with fair forms by daring genius, 
yet not by him. They are not Homer's children, 
thej^ are foundlings whom he has fed and 
trained ; but were richly clad already, and well 
alive with the projected essence of their paternal 
souls. Then, verily, were there mighty poets 
before Homer, whose works had become the 
common speech and faith of men ; often from 
very age, time-hardened from their once flexile 
personality into x)etrified fossils, from which he 
piled the sublime walls of his own triumphal 
arch. 

The poet who writes now of man in all his 
endlessness of capacity and development, has 
not the glory of creating his materials ; their 
Maker is still first Poet and rhythmic worker, 
though doing silently his many fameless works. 
So they, who moulded glorious iables around god- 
like trutlis, and left them to their future poet, 



shall not also leave their glory to him. Th^ 
were many, and if their names existed now, then* 
fame should be divided into many stars, as, 
indeed, this greater star would blaze less sun- 
like among them. 

One looks with a kind of stem pride on the 
unclaimed garlands which are twined by fiune 
for nameless heroes. Their great works, all 
alone, as if they were separate beings, self-con- 
scious and self-sustained, stand up and plead their 
own right to immortality. They seem more 
god-like for their self-sufficingness, and for thfe 
invisible hand which launched them into being ; 
more as if they grew, with no dilution, nor 
mortal taint from human media, of the divicte 
force which created them. The Gothic Archi^ 
tectttre, a Venus de Medici, a Niebelungen Lied, 
and the rare old Ballads in our own tongue, step 
forth unshadowed by the egotism of a man 
standing between us and their simple grandeur. 
No impertinent ms shows there his needless pre- 
sence claiming admiration, though bymaning 
somewhat admirable in his work. 

Yet we know, when we will think, that worthy 
souls have gone before us, and left these noble 
footprints as the measure of their giant steps. 
We feel a great, sad pride in contemplating them 
in their own sublime Valhalla, grandly aloof 
from the smiling company of the renowned ; 
tawering up in dim and solitary vastness, care- 
less of the wreath which glory waves over the 
tracks of their fugitive feet. We only know by 
the direction and the depth of these, how proudly 
the ascending god spumed back the yielding 
clay for his grand flight into the empyrean, but 
to our mind, that hint is better than the com- 
pletest BoQwell log-book of the whole voyage to 
glory. 

A greatness which is perfectly obvious is too 
small for the grasping desire of our souls ; the 
whole of one thing once seen we want another: 
no returning, dilutmg, expanding, or new-model- 
ling that wiU serve us ; an inexhaustible worth is 
the least which will suit us long, a value which 
time cannot touch nor change of place effect, like 
the perennialness of Skakspeare, of Beethoven, 
or Phidias, men whom no excellence can rob, 
no ages superannuate. 

Fame is notoriously a coquette, but real great- 
ness is a lover and queen for ever, true to her 
devotee as morning to the sun. The one will jilt 
you, the other bless you with delightful con- 
stancy. From the last you must earn the prize 
you get ; ay, what you do to earn it, is the prize 
itself; from the former, you may buy cheap 
honours, almost as bright as the pure, for any 
plausible claim, or even boldly fraudulent one. As 
we have already suggested, the success of an action 
is better capital in the kingdom of Renown than 
its greatness or goodness. Direct force of heroism 
yields to contingencies, and often "the bright 
glory and collateral beams" of fame are warmer 
and fuller than its direct rays. Could we see 
no deeper than the apparent, mornl justice 
would have no place given it in the balancing of 
human actipns, for Fame, like our mushroom 
Maecenases, gives her prizes by preconceived plan, 
or veriest accident, and not for intrinaie merit 
and native force, 
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But this fortuity is only in appearances. Ever- 
lasting justice lies at the centre of things, and 
gives all their due weight, and to nothing grants 
a factitious importance : just what native cha- 
racter and force is in a thing, that will have way, 
and bless or curse, to its full capacity, for good 
or evil. The history of the world is but meagi'ely 
written in outstanding facts and the blazonry of 
fame. Silently, under the deep heart of humani ty, 
work the invisible forces which heave the world 
iJbng ; and only now and then the weltering 
surge of life throws them to the surface, and gives 
in words a measure of their working. A pre- 
conception of effects from causes, might teach us 
rightly to estimate things ajs they passed. '^ The 
child is father of the man," but the child's ^Either 
we know not ; we know little of the child. 
What we see around us we misread ; what went 
before we hardly guess ; what will result is in 
utter darkness. In to-day's existence lie wrapped 
tiie vital elements of the future, and, as unseen 
surroundings may determine, will take shape, 
but only from their internal essence will they 
develope a character. Circumstance affects not 
the centre. If a whole epic is in the soul of a 
boy, it will come out in the life of the man, some- 
where and how ; but according to the tools which 
are put into his hand will it be written, sword- 
carved, or spaded in earth, or uttered in some 
glorious renovation, or at the worse fate, in some 
sublime destruction. The fact which lies there, 
like a seed within him, will grow to a fair pine, 
''to be the mast of some great admiral," or, 
stunted to a gnarled shrub, feed the fire at last. 
The silkworm's woof, of some ungarmented 
thought, is in his form, but whether to be spun 
into an even web, or wasted upon stubborn 
hindrances, the surrounding world must answer ; 
the essential fabric is the same, whetlier woven 
to success or tangled into failure. 

Little events are the fathers of great ones, for 
everything was in close germs once. What we 
want is room for fulness, to grow and to do, 
and by some means get this little something, 
which we are, expanded to its right dimensions 
in a just maturity ; not too pinched or over- 
blown. The where of our growing, is of less 
importance than the how; and the name it gets, 
it seems to us, is of no importance whatever in 
estimating the result. We have but to do, 
wisely as we may, that which is in us to be 
done, and let success, victory, and the glory of 
doing, t«ke their own way, and come or tarry. 
The man who cannot dare defeat as well as 
danger, is no true hero. The clanging bells and 
deafening huzzas of success are not the right 
cheers to strengthen noblest hearts ; they are 
but the noisy clamours that drown cries of 
cowardice in unheroic hearts, the shouts which 
shrinking souls demand when walking the 
grave-yard of the world in the night of danger. 

To the verily great, a large Siadow on the 
wall is of no concern, while dwarfs contrive by 
judicious paddings, long caps and plumes, and 
high-heeled shoes, to make a figure, which by 
odd chances enough, tunis out more ridiculous 
than large at last. The true thing is the only 
vital one, and stuffed seemings can never live 
^though they float to the top of society and drive 



to and fro there^ filling all eyes and mouth^ 
with admiration. They are good for nothing, 
let them perish ; and the saddle-maker, with a 
little hair, prunella^ and leather, can make ^ust 
such anotner set ; and not all the bagged winds 
of .^olus for lungs, could put a breath of life 
into them. But me true thing is powerful, to 
the true measure of its greatness, whether it 
moves the deep-down, silent under-cun*ent of 
events, or by chance whirls to the surface to 
lead on their noisy van. 

Truth's lover is not Fame's courtier. He is 
content to live by the fiaiith he has in trueness, 
though he sees no stormy wake to mark his 
path. He is not so blind and fearful that, like 
the man in the church-yard, he needs to '' whistle 
to keep his courage up," or that he will have no 
assurance of his soul's life, till its speech comes 
back in clamours. He knows his worth before 
he speaks, and can poise his words fitly as worlds 
are oalanced in the blue. He knows the mean- 
ing of silence. God is silent ; the deepest in- 
fluences from Grod and nature are from the noise* 
less, and make the recipient dumb till the 
fulness of his time. What does he care for fame, 
who can dare to be still? What boots your 
noisy praise of to-day when he is content to 
wait till the slow ages can pass sentence on him ? 

Do we want fame for evidence of our work ? 
Poorly have we wrought then, and without any 
right summons to the task. We need not doubt 
of the good done if we know of the good put 
forth. Nothing e^nest is lost in the blank air. 
If it is small as seed, its fruit will be small as 
fruit ; for all that is done will pitxiuce results to 
the limit of its vitality. The voice which utters 
these words, vibrates the whole ether to the end 
of the [heavens : — so shall a thought, uttered in 
word or work, stir all the deeps of life to their 
extreme verge, and if it is great and good 
enough, it wul be felt in individual distinctness 
down to the last cycle of human existence. 

Everything prompts faithfulness to the fisict, 
as the surest path to the reputation of it, 
whether it be of heroism, poesy, or virtue, or 
whatever else. Even oblivion, with conscious 
worth, is better than unearned renown. Are 
you verily something — flowers, and not weeds, 
with any sweetness to shed anywhere ? — fear 
not to *' waste it on desert air !" It cannot 
waste, when heaven's pure warmth has called it 
forth. Let it flow ana bless whatever God and 
nature may direct across its path. This we may 
know, if it is true, that there is in us some just 
aim, some native energy and will, to do our 
work ; but we cannot know if men shall praise 
or blame judiciously, when we do well or ill ; 
why should their suffrages affect our doing, 
then? We may know, too, that wh.it is weu 
done, will abide, yet have no fond assurance 
that our names shall be united to the deed^ 
since largest works have lived beyond the echo of 
their founder's names. 

Even frigid stoicism might teach, what nobler 
faith has often urged in vain, that this is an idle 
and foolish anxiety, this dogging of our work to 
its result in fame, this inverted egotism, self- 
satisfaction turned modest and nervous at every 
step which we put forward. The shrinking 
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timidity of approbatiyeiiess is no less selfish and 
distasteful thsui the bully swagger of self-esteem. 
"We doubt if we do well when we need to see 
what comes of our doing. HarveBts belong to 
the future, while to sow is ours. Is our seed- 
kernel good ? wait not to pluck berries of its 
growth, nor for the songs of a gratulant world^s 
ELaryest-Home^ before we can ti*ust the work 
we have done. If we can pluck fruits, and all 
its fruits, we have done little, oh ! very little, or 
yet very illy; for great good strikes its roots 
deep and spreads its branches wide, before its 



slow blessing is mature. We must know our 
^ trueness by its bloom, nay, by its germ, or we 
; shall have small patience to await the ripening. 
I We must be content with doing in long silence, 
I or we shall not be worthy of renown. The 
I garland of fame will cling firmer to the head 
: all shaggy and moist with the earnest hurry of 

work, than the smoothest locks of oiled and 
I lavendered idlers, who have spent their whole 

lives in shaping them to the set of a crown. 
I Alas ! it slips away, after aU, and we laugh at 
1 their blank wonder. 
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* Double I 

DzAK CBABtxs, "bt ponniflded towed. 

For a aenrible fi^ew l&e yoo, 
Ife high time to think of a twd, 

Aad mitfSne ead coflbolbrtwo ! 
80 have done with your doubt and delaying,— 

Wlth.a eoul eo adapted to mingle, 
No wonder the neighbors are Mying 

Tie •iagnko' yoa flheiihl b* ebofl^ I 

Xkm*t lay that you haT*ntgot time^ — 

That bualneae demanda your attention, — 
There's not the least reason xuat rhyme 

Tn the wieest excuse you can mention. 
Don't tell me about "other fidi,'* 

Tour duty Is done when you buy 'em, — 
And you never will relish the dish. 

Unless youVe a woman to try *em I 

D<mt listen to qnezulcms etocies 

By desperate damsels related. 
Who sneer at eonnubaal gloriea, 

Becwise they're knonim eou]plas mismated. 
Such people. If they had their pleasure. 

Because aiUy baqpaina are made. 
Would deem it a rational roeasure 

To ky an emhaigo on trade ! 

You may dream of poetical fiune. 

But your wishes may chance to miscarry, — 
The best way of sending one's name 

To posterity, Charles, is to marry \ 
And here I sm wiUiog to own. 

After soberly thinking upon it, 
I'd very much rather be known 

For a beautiAil eon, than a sonnet. 

To Procnwtinatioa be deaf;-> 

(A homily sent from above) 
The scoundrel's not only "the thief 

Of time,** but of beauty and love ! 
Oh delay not odq moment to win 

A prize that is truly worth winning, — 
Celibacy, Charks, is a sin. 

And sadly prolific of conning ! 

Then Charles bid your doubting good bye. 

And dismiss all fantastic alarms, — 
ni be sworn you've a girl in your t^ 

Tie your duty to have in your anna 1 



double V*'-»Slu»k&fmrt 

Some trim little maiden of twenty, 
A beautLO^l asure-eyed elf. 

With virtues and graoes in plenty, 
And no filling bat loving yourself I 

: Don't search for an "angel " a minvte ; 

For, graatiog you win in the sequel. 
The deuce,, after all, would be in it^ 

With a unioo, so very unequal I 
The angels, it must be confessed, 

In ihU world are rather uneomm(m ; 
And sUow mu, dear Charles, to suggest 

Youll bo better content with a woman. 



I could AiraSah a bushel of] 

For dioosing a coi^ugal mate,— 
It agrees with all climates and seasons, 

And gives you a " doable eatate !" 
To one's parents 'tis (grateftiUy) duo^ — 

Just think what a terribie thing 
'Twould have been, sir, for me and for you. 

If ours had ikugotten the ring I 

Then there's the economy— dear 

By poetical algebra shown, — 
If your wife has agrief or a fear. 

One hadf by the law ia your own ! 
A nd -as to the joys^by division, 

They'ca nearly quadrupled, 'tis said, 
(Though I never could see the addition 

Quite plain iu the item of bread.) 

Remember, I do not pretend 

There's anything "pertect" about it. 
Bub this I'll aver to the end. 

Life's very imperfect without it ! 
Tis not that there's "poetry" in it,— 

As, doubtless, there may be to those 
Endowed with a genius to win it, — 

But I'll warrant you excellent proae ! 

Then, Charles, be penaaded to wed, — 

For a sen&ible fdlow like you, 
It's high time to think of a bed. 

And muffins and coffee for two ; 
So have done with your doubt and delaying,* 

With a soul so adapted to miaglo. 
No wonder the neighbors aj« saying' 

'TIS singular you should be taag^a ! 
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In the internal decoration, if not in the ex- 
ternal architecture of their residences, the Eng- 
lish are supreme. The Italians have but little 
sentiment beyond marbles and colors. In France, 
meliora proharU, deteriora sequuntur — ^the people 
are too much a race of gad-abouts to maintain 
those household proprieties of which, indeed, 
they have a delicate appreciation, or at least the 
elements of a proper sense. The Chinese and 
most of the eastern races have a warm but inap- 
propriate fancy. The Scotch are poor decorists. 
The Dutch have, perhaps, an indeterminate idea 
that a curtain is not a cabbage. In Spain they 
are all curtains — a nation of hangmen. The 
Bussians do not furnish. The Hottentots and 
Kickapoos are very well in their way. The 
Yankees alone are preposterous. 

How this happens, it is not difficult to see. 
We have no aristocracy of blood, and having 
therefore as a natural and indeed as an inevi- 
table thing, fashioned for ourselves an aristocracy 
of dollars, the display of wealth has here to take 
the place and perform the office of the heraldic 
display in monarchical countries. By a transi- 
tion readily understood, and which might have 
been as readily foreseen, we have been brought 
to merge in simple show our notions of taste 
itself. 

To speak less abstractly. In England, for 
example, no mere parade of costly appurtenances 
woula be so likely as with us to create an im- 
pression of the beautiful in respect to the appur- 
tenances themselves— or of taste as regards the 
proprietor: — ^this for the reason, first, that wealth 
IS not, in Ei^land, the loftiest object of ambition 
as constituting a nobility ; and, secondly, that 
there, the true nobility of blood, confining itself 
within the strict limits of legitimate taste, rather 
avoids than affects that mere costliness in which 
a parvenu rivalry may at any time be successfully 
attempted. The people will imitate the nobles, 
and the result is a thorough diffusion of the 
proper feeling. But in America, the coins cur- 
rent being the sole arms of the aristocracy, their 
display may be said, in general, to be the sole 
means Af aristocratic distinction ; and the popu- 
lace, looking always upward for models, are 
insensibly led to confound the two entirely sepa- 
rate ideas of magnificence and beauty. In short, 
the cost of an article of furniture has at length 
come to be, with us, nearly the sole test of its 
merit in a decorative point of view — and this 
test, once established, has led the way to many 
analogous errors, readily traceable to the one 
primitive folly. 

There could be nothing more directly offensive 
to the eye of an artist than the interior of what 
is termed in the United States — ^that is to say, 
in Appallachia — a well-furnished apartment. Its 
most usual defect is a want of keeping. We 
speak of the keeping of a room as we would of 



the keeping of a picture — for both the picture 
and the room are amenable to those undeviating 
principles which regulate all varieties of art ; 
and very nearly the same laws by which we 
decide on the h4er merits of a nai^ting, suffice 
for decision on me adjustment of^a chamber. 

A want of keeping is observable sometimes in 
the character of the several pieces of furniture, 
but generally in their colors or modes of adapta- 
tion to use. Very often the eye is offended by 
their inartistical arrangement. Straight lines 
are too prevalent — too uninterruptedly con- 
tinued — or clumsily interrupted at right angles. 
If curved lines occur, they are repeated into un- 
pleasant uniformity. By undue precision, the 
appearance of many a fine apartment is utterly 
spoiled. 

Curtains are rarely well^^ispofled, or well 
chosen, in respect to other decorations. With 
formal furniture, curtains are out of place ; and 
an extensive volume of drapery of anv kind is, 
under any circumstances, irreconcilaole with 
good taste — ^the proper quantum, as well as the 
proper adjustment, oepending upon the character 
of tne general effect. 

Carpets are better understood of late than oi 
ancient days, but we still very frequently err in 
their patterns and colors. The soul of the apart- 
ment is the carpet. From it are deduced not 
only the hues but the forms of all objects incum- 
bent A judge at common law may be an ordi- 
nary man ; a good judge of a carpet mtut be a 
genius. Yet we have heard discoursing of 
carpets, with the air *^d*un mouton oui rhe" 
fellows who should not and who could not be 
entrusted with the management of their own 
mouetaches. Every one knows that a larcre floor 
may have a covering of lai^e figures, ana that a 
small one mtut have a covering of small — ^yet 
this is not all the knowledge in the world. As 
regards texture, the Saxony is alone admissible. 
Brussels is the preterpluperfect tense of fashion, 
and Turkey is taste in its dying agonies. 
Touching patterns — a carpet should not be be- 
dizzened out like a Biccaree Indian — all red 
chalk, yellow ochre, and cock*s feathers. In 
briefs-distinct grounds, and vivid circular or 
cycloid figures, of no meaning, are here Median 
laws. The abomination of flowers, or represen- 
tations of well-known objects of any kind, should 
not be endured within the limits of Christendom. 
Indeed, whether on carpets, or curtains, or 
tapestry, or ottoman coverings, all upholstery of 
this nature should be rigidly Arabesque. As 
for those antique floor cloths still occasionally 
seen in the dwellinfl» of the rabble — cloths of 
huge, sprawling, and radiating devices, stripe- 
interspersed, and glorious with all hues, among 
which no ground is intelligible — ^these are but 
the wicked invention of a race of times-servers 
and money-lovers — children of Baal and wor- 
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shippers of Mammon — ^Benthams, who, to spare 
thought and economise fancy, first cruelly in- 
vented the Caleidoscope, and then established 
joint-stock companies to twirl it by steam. 

Olare is a leading error in the philosophy of 
American household decorations — ^an error easily 
recognised as deduced from the perversion of 
taste just specified. We are violently enamored 
of gas and of glass. The former is totally inad- 
missible within doors. Its harsh and unsteady 
light offends. No one having both brains and 
«yes will use it. A mild, or what artists term 
A cool light, with its consequent warm shadows, 
will do wonders for even an ill-furnished apart- 
jnent. Never was a more lovely thought than 
that of the astral lamp. We mean, of course, 
the astral lamp proper — ^the lamp of Argand, 
with its original plain ground-glass shade, and 
its tempered and uniform mooi^ight rays. The 
cut-glass shade is a weak invention of the enemy. 
'The eagerness with which we have adopted it, 
partly on account of \\a flashinesSy but principally 
on account of its greater cost, is a gooa commen- 
tary on the proposition with which we began. 
It IS not too much to say, that the deliberate 
employer of a cut-glass shade, is either radically 
deficient in taste, or blindly subservient to the 
caprices of fashion. The light proceeding from 
one of these gaudy abominations is unequal, 
broken, and painful. It alone is sufficient to 
mar a world of good effect in the furniture sub- 
jected to its influence. Female loveliness, in 
especial, is more than one-half disenchanted be- 
neath its evil eye. 

In the matter of glass, generally, we proceed 
upon false principles. £s leading feature is 
^titter — ^and in that one word how much of all 
that is detestable do we express! Flickering, 
unquiet lights, are sometimes pleasing — ^to chil- 
<lren and idiots always so — but in the embellish- 
jnent of a room they should be scrupulously 
Avoided. lu truth, even strong steady lights are 
inadmissible. The huge and unmeaning glass 
chandeliers, prism-cut, gaa-lighted, and without 
^hade, which dangle in our most fashionable 
draw ins-rooms, may be cited as the quintessence 
of all that is false in taste or preposterous in 
folly. 

The rage for glitter — ^because its idea has be- 
oome as we before observed, confounded with 
that of magnificence in the abstract — ^has led us, 
Also, to the exaggerated employment of mirrors^ 
We line our dwellings with great British plates, 
And Uien imagine we have done a fine thing. 
NTow the slightest thought will be sufficient to 
oonvince any one who has an eye at all, of the 
ill effect of numerous looking-glasses, and espe- 
oially of large ones. Begaraed apart from its 
Tefiectiou, the mirror presents a continuous, flat, 
colorless, unrelieved surface, — ^a thing always 
and obviously unpleasant. Considered as a re- 
flector, it is potent in producing a monstrous and 
odious uniformity ; and the evil is here aggra- 
vated, not in merely direct proportion with the 
augmentation of its sources, but in a ratio con- 
stantly increashig. In £ict, a room with four or 
five mirrors arranged at random is, for all pur- 
poses of artistic show, a room of no shape at all. 
If we add to this evil, the attendant glitter upon 



glitter, we have a perfect farrago of discordant 
and displeasing effects. The veriest bumpkin, 
on entering an apartment so bedizened, would 
be instantly aware of something wrong, although 
he might be altogether unable to assign a cause 
for his dissatLsfaction. But let the same person 
be led into a room tastefully furnished, and he 
would be startled into an exclamation of plea- 
sure and surprise. 

It is an evd growing out of our republican in- 
stitutions, that here a man of large purse has 
usually a very little soul which he keeps in it. 
The corruption of taste is a portion or a pendant 
of the doUar manufacture. As we grow rich, 
our ideas grow rusty. It is, therefore, not 
among our aristocracy that we must look (if at 
all, in Appallachia,) for the spirituality of a Bri- 
tish boudoir. But we have seen apartments in 
the tenure of Americans of modem means, which, 
in negative merit at leasts might vie with any of 
the or-molu*d cabinets of our friends across the 
water. Even now, there is present to our mind's 
eye a small and not ostentatious chamber with 
whose decorations no fault can be found. The 
proprietor lies asleep on a sofa — ^the weather is 
cool — ^the time is near midnight ; we will make a 
sketch of the room during his slumber. 

It is oblong — some thirty feet in length and 
twenty-five in breadth — ^a shape affording the 
best (ordinary) opportunities for the adjustment 
of furniture. It has but one door — ^by no means 
a wide one — ^which is at one end of the parallelo- 
gram, and but two windows, which are at the 
other. These latter are large, reaching down to 
the floor — ^have deep recesses — and open on an 
Italian veranda. Their panes are of a crimson- 
tinted glass, set in rosewood framings, more mas- 
sive than usual They are curtained within the 
recess, by a thick silver tissue adapted to the 
shape of the window, and hanging loosely in 
small volumo^. Without the recess are curtains 
of an exceedingly rich crimson silk, fringed with 
a deep network in gold, and lined with the silver • 
tissue, which is uie material of the exterior 
blind. There are no cornices ; but the folds of 
the whole fabric (which are sharp rather than 
massive, and have an airy appearance) issue 
from beneath a broad entablature of rich gilt- 
work, which encircles the room at the junction 
of the ceiling and walls. The drapery is thrown 
open also, or closed, by means of a thick rope of 
gold loosely enveloping it, and resolving itself 
readily into a knot ; no pins or other such de- 
vices are apparent. The colors of the xsurtains 
and their fringe — ^the tints of crimson and gold — 
appear everywhere in profusion, and determine 
the character of the room. The carpet— of 
Saxony material — ^is quite half an inch thick, and 
is of the same crimson ground, relieved simply 
by the appearance of a gold cord (like that fes- 
tooning the curtains) slightly relieved above the 
surface of the ground^ and thrown upon it in 
such a manner as to form a succession of short 
irregular curves — one occasionally overlaying 
the other. The walls are prepared with a glossy 
paper of a silver gray tint, spotted with small 
Arabesque devices of a fainter hue of the prev&-> 
lent crimson. Many paintings relieve the ex- 
panse of the paper. These are chiefly hmdscapea 
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of an imaginatiTe east — snoh as the fairy grottoes 
of Stonfield, or the lake of the Dismal Swamp 
of Chapman. There are, nerertheless, three or 
four female heads, of an ethereal beauty — por- 
traits in the manner of Solly. The tone of each 
picture is warm, but dark. There are no " bril- 
liant effects." Repose speaks in all. Not one is 
of small size. Diminutive paintings ^ve that 
spotty look to a room, which is the blemish of so 
many a fine work of Art overtouched. The 
frames are broad but not deep, and richly carved 
without being dulled or filagreed. lliey have 
the whole lustre of burnished gold. They lie 
flat on the walls, and do not hang off with cords. 
The designs themselves are often seen to better 
advantage in this latter position, but the general 
appearance of the chamber is injured. But one 
mirroi^— and this not a very large one — ^is visible. 
In shape it is nearly circular — and it is hung so 
that a reflection of the person can be obtained 
from it in none of the ordinary sitting-places of 
the room. Two large low sofas of rosewood and 
criiDion<«ilk, gold-flowered, ibrm the only seats, 



with the exception of two light conversation 
chairs, also of rosewood. There is a piaDoferte 
(rosewood, also), without cover, and thrown open. 
An octagonal table, formed altogether of tiie 
richest gold-threaded marble, is placed near one 
of the sofas. This is also without covei^^t^e 
drapery of the curtains has been thought suffi- 
cient. Four large gorgeous Sevres vases, in 
which bloom a profusion of sweet and vivid 
flowers, occupy the slightly rounded angles of 
the room. A tall candelabrum, bearing a small 
antique lamp with highly-perfiiined oil, is stand- 
ing near the head of my sleeping friend. Some 
light and graceful hanging shelves, with golden 
edges and crimson silk cords with gold tassek, 
sustain two or three hundred magnifice&tly- 
bound books. Beyond these things there is no 
fixmiture, if we except an Araand lamp, with a 
plain crimson-tinted ground-naas shade, which 
suspends from the lofty-vaiuted ceiling by a 
single slender gold chain, and throws a tranquil 
but magical radiance over alL 
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There is an epithet of frequent occurrence in 
ihe writings of Chesterfield which suggests the 
nature df his philosophy of life — ^it is the word 
akininffy which he applies to oratory, character, 
and manners, with an obvious relish. We have 
the greatest iBftith in the significance of language, 
especially in regard to the habitual use of cer- 
tam adjectives as illustrative of individual 
opinions, temperament, and disposition. Brief 
sentences, thickly interspersed with the first 
personal singular, is a style indicative of egotism ; 
dainty verbal quibbles of effeminacy, and a 
copious, prolonged and emphatic combination of 
words, seem equally native to a full and earnest 
mind. It may be a fanciful idea, but this our 
experience firequently confirms — ^that the con- 
stttDt use of the word designating a quality is an 
instinctive sign of its predominance in character. 
Chesterfield's idea of excellence was essentially 
superficial, for his praise of solid acquirement 
and genuine principles is always coupled with 
the assertion of their entire inutility if unac- 
companied by grace, external polish, and an 
agreeable manifestation. He omits all consi- 
deration of their intrinsic worth and absolute 
dignity ; their value to the individual, according 
to him, is wholly proportioned to his skill in 
nsine them in a social form. It is seeming, 
not being, he extols : rhetoric, in his view, far 
transcends reflective power ; manners have more 
to do with human welfiu^ than sentiment, and 
tact achieves more satisfactory conquests than 
truth ; it is not depth, elevation, or extent, the 
permanent qualities — but those of a temporary 
kind, that belong to the surface of life, upon 
whidi he relies. Aceordingly, to shine in 
oratory,- conversation, and behaviour, is to realize 
the highest points both of nature and study ; the 



casual scintillation of reflected light is more 
attractive to him, because more dazzling to the 
eyes of the world, than that which is evolved 
fipom primal and indestructible sources. The 
eulogy of his biographer has, therefore, a litei^ 
justice, when he says that Chesterfield was one 
of the most shining characters of the age. Thm 
we might be content that it should pass in a 
mere j^lery of traditionary protraits. But the 
theory upon which it was based, the system ac- 
cording to which it was formed, have been 
elaborately unfolded by Chesterfield himself 
with epistolary art ; and, although he never de- 
signed publicly to advocate tiiem, yet tkte fiwt 
that his letters have been not only for many 
years a manual of deportment, his name a 
synonym for attractive elegance, and his writ- 
ings — within a short time revised and edited 
by an English historian* — is sufficient reason 
for applying to him, and the school he pro- 
verbially represents, the test of that impartial 
scrutiny, challenged by whatever practically 
acts upon society, and exerciees more or less 
prescriptive influence. Character may be di- 
vided mto two great classes — the one based 
upon details, and the other upon general prin- 
ciple ; and all history, as well as private expe- 
rience, shows thbt elevated harmony and per- 
manent influence belong only to the latter. And 
this is true of the various forms as well as the 
essential nature of character. The philosopher 
differs from the petite rnaUre, and the poet fnm 
the dUlettantey by virtue of the same law— the 
view of the one being comprehensive, and the 
other minute. In ar^ also, we recognize true 
efficiency only where general effe^ are aptly 

* Lord Kahon. 
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wmsed and jiutlj embodkd — ^the artiat of mere 
detail ranks only aa a mechanician in form and 
^onr. But the most striking trath involved in 
these distinctions is that the greater indndee 
-the lees ; the man of reliable general principles 
in literature, art, or life, is in point of fikct master 
<of all essential details ; he combines them at a 
glance, or, rather, they insensibly airange them- 
selves at his will ; he can a£K>rd to let them take 
care of themselves. The great sculptors and 
painters bnsied themselves only about the de- 
sign and finish of their -works, for intermediate 
details were wrought by their pupils ; and if the 
overseer, whether of domestic or public affihirs, 
establish order and integrity as the principles of 
lus establishment, he need not give nia time or 
thoughts to the minutiffi of finance. If wo apply 
this principle to social life, the sphere which 
Chesterfield regarded as the most- important^ a 
similar result result is obvious. No cme, even in 
that artificial world called society, ever achieved 
a satisfactory triumph by exclusive mastery of 
details. All that is involved in the term man- 
ners, is demonstrative, symbolic — ^the sign or 
exponent of what lies behind, and is taken for 
granted ; and only when this outward manifes- 
tation springs from an inward source— only when 
it is a uatunil product, and not a graft — does it 
sustain any real significance. Hence the ab- 
surdity of the experiment of Chesterfield to in- 
culcate a graceful address by maxims, and secure 
a winsome behaviour by formal and minute 
directions, as if to learn how to center a room, 
bow well, speak agreeably to a lady, dispose of 
unoccupied hands, and go inoffensively through 
the other external det^ls of social intercourse, 
were to oisure the realization of a gentleman. 
That character — as it was understood in chivalry 
by the old English dramatists, and according to 
tJie intelligent sentiment of mankind every- 
where — ^is as much the product of nature aa any 
other species of human developoMnt ; art modi- 
fies only its teohnical details ; its spirit comes 
from blood more than breeding ; and its formula, 
attached by prescription to the body without 
anaUgous inspiration of the soul, is as awkward 
and inefficient as would be proficiency in 
military tactics to a coward, or vast philolo^cal 
acquisitions to an idiot. Yet Chesterfield, with 
'the obstinacy that belongs to the artificial race 
of men, persisted in his faith in detail, would not 
recognize the law firom which all genuine social 
power is elaborated, and Apparently lived and 
died in the belief ^at <iie art of pleasing was 
the great interest of life, and an absolute means 
•of success and personal happiness. All his 
views, habits, and career were impregnated 
with this artificial creed ; phrenologieally speak>- 
ing, he was an incarnation of approbativeness ; 
his zest of life came through this his predomi- 
nant organ ; and, judging mxai oonsoiousness, he 
believed it to be the only one in others which 
could be universaUy appealed to. TJnblinded by 
self-love, he had but to reflect upon his own ex- 
perience to realize the fisdlacy of his doctrine. 
Everywhere and always he consulted explieitiy 
the oracle of public opinion, and comformed to it 
with a fanaoGiBm unworthy his intelligeBoe. 
M» oonfesaca to the very.aon iriiom he stroTe 



with such zeal to make the " fflass of fashion,'* 
that in college he was an absolute pedant^ and 
thought great classical knowledge the test of all 
exceUence ; thaty emancipated from the atmo- 
sphere of learning, and thrown among young men 
of fashion, he led a life of slavery by conforming 
to habits which were alien not only to his coin 
stittttion and tastes, but even to his desires ; and 
that) in mature years, the requisitions of the 
beau mende held him in equal vassalage ; while 
his old age, we are told, '^was cheerless and 
desolate." There are men who regard the 
artificial as a neeessary evil in social ufe, while 
they repudiate it altogether elsewhere ; but, 
in the case of Chesterfield, it was deliberately 
advocated as a general principle ; it influenoea 
not only his theory of manners, but his literary 
taste^ political opinions, and entire philosopby. 
Thus he laid aside the Anglo-Saxon direct and 
robust temper, and gave in so completely to 
French manners and superficiality, that in Paris 
he was considered one of themselves, and prides 
himself upon the distinction. In literature, the 
only branch which he thoroughly appreciated 
was oratory, and that chiefly for the rnetorical 
artifice to which it gives sc<^. Not as a noble 
inspiration founded on loyalty to instructive 
sentiment, or aimed at the cause of humanity, 
but as an elegant accomplishment where^to 
exercise influence and gam applause, did Ches- 
terfield cultivate oratory. It seems perfectly 
natural that he should excel in its studied 

gaces, and equally so that such a cold virtuoso as 
orace Walpole should have preferred him to 
Pitt. It is, too, not less characteristic of such a 
man, that he should choose diplomacy as a pro* 
fession. Believing, as he did, only in elegance 
and cunning, in politic self-control, veiled with 
agreeableness, the *^ smooth barbarity of courts*' 
was admirably fitted at once to employ his in- 

Senuity and gratify his refined selfishnesa Thus 
evoid of earnestness on the one hand, and 
wedded to artificial graces on the other, we can** 
not wonder that in his view Dante, the most 
intensely picturesque of poets, could not think 
dearly ; and that Petrarch, the beautiful ex- 
positor of sentiment, would appear only a love^ 
sick rhymer ; nor can we reasonably feel surprise 
that he quoted Boohefoucault and Caifdinal de 
Betz with emphatic respect, wlule he could be 
only facetious in his allusioBB to Milton and 
Tasso. Among the books he most cordiaUj 
recommends hia son area treatise on the ^ Art of 
Pleasing," and the "• Spectacle du Nature^" the 
very titles of which reveal his donunant ideas-* 
for the end of being, in his opinion, was to 
please, at whatever sacrifice of honesty, comfort, 
or truth ; and nature to him was but a spectacle, 
as life itself was a melodrama. He distrusted 
the motives of Fenelon, and thoup^t Boling^ 
broke admirable. Even in more highly-prized 
daasiical attaiimients, which we should imagine 
were endeared by personal taste, the same 
reference to external motive appears* Head- 
mires the Greek chiefly beeaose it is a less com- 
mon a«|«isition than Latin ; and the translatioii 
of striking passages of eloquenes as a means ef 
fonning style and storing the mind w^ de- 
aisaUe qaotatttus^ Indeed, in Mi vien^ thi^ 
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process of culture, instead of an end was a 
means — ^not to perfect or enrich the individual 
character, but to obtain the requisites of social 
■advancement. In accordance with his faith in 
the details of outward conduct, and obtuseness 
to the influence of the great natural laws of 
character in their social *agency, Chesterfield ad- 
vocated power over others as the lever by which 
to move away the impediments to personal 
success ; not that legitimate power decreed by 
original superiority, and as certain in the end to 
regulate society as gravitation the planets — ^but 
a studious, politic and artificial empire won by 
dissimulation and attractiveness. In urging this 
favourite theoiy upon his sou, he seems to have 
been unconscious of the painful discipline involved 
in the process, the long and weary masquerade, 
and the incessant danger of losing, in a moment, 
the influence gained b^ months of sycophancy ; 
neither does he take mto view the wholly im- 
aatisfactory and unreliable nature of the rela- 
tions thus established ; and fails to see the in- 
evitable result of the short-sighted policy of 
detail — in the temporary sway thus acquired — 
the permanent is sacrificed to the immediate, 
and, by addressing the most insatiable and capri- 
cious of human propensities, his system entails 
not an hour, but a hfe, of social fawning. He 
recommends the study of character, in order to 
discover the ruling passion, and then a skilful 
use of his key-note in order to play upon the 
whole for private benefit ; forgetting that, as in 
the case of the indignant prince, a suspicion of 
such base friendship will lead to scorn and 
rejection — ^*'Do you think I am easier to be 
played upon than a pipe?" To this watchful 
observation he would nave imited a power to 
conceal our own emotions in order to give no 
advantage to our companion, and a facility in 
appealing to self-love as the best means of 
throwing him ofiT his guard. The temper, the 
opinions, the tastes, and even the most gentle 
and noble sentiments, are to be kept in umform 
abeyance ; self-possession and adroit flatteiy are 
the two ^reat rec|[uisites, in his view, for success 
in life ; distrust m others the guarantee of per- 
gonal safetv ; and the art of pleasing, the science 
of the world. History, philosophy, and the pre- 
vailing instincts of enUghtened humanity teadi 
another lesson. These maxims, so often quoted 
as sagacious, are in fact extremely shallow ; 
instead of seeing more deeply into human nature, 
Chesterfield omy saw its supei^dal action. If 
there was no sphere for character but promis- 
-cttously-fiUed elegant drawing-rooms, no more 
fitable law operating on society than fashion, 
jand no method of acting on human aflairs but 
that of diplomacy, such advice would have a 
higher degree of significance. It applies to but 
few of the actual exigencies of life, &nd has 
xeference only to partial mterests ; all men should 
be social adventurers, and all women aim exclu- 
aively at social distinction, to give any general 
ntility to precepts like these. They are essen- 
tially temporary and occasional, even when true, 
and utterly false when elevated into principles 
of action. Hence we deny Dr. Johnson's asser^ 
tion that^ setting the immorality of Chester- 
weld's letters aside, they form the best manual 



for gentlemen; the character repudiates the 
term ; its elements are no more to be ^ set in a 
note-book" than the spirit of honoiir or the in- 
spiration of art The views of Chesterfield, 
practically carried out, would make a pedantie 
courtier or a courteous pedant ; they trench too 
much upon the absolute qualities of manhood to- 
leave substance enough in character upon which 
to rear enduring graces ; they omit frankness and 
moral courage — ^two of the most attractive and 
commanding of himian attributes — and substi- 
tute an elegant chicanery incompatible with 
self-respect, upon which the highest grace of 
manner rests ; their logic is that of intri^e, not^ 
of reason ; their charms are those of the dancing- 
master, not of the knight. Their relation to 
a true philosophy of life is no more intimate* 
than the concetti of the Italians to the highest 
poetry, or the scenery of a theatre to that of 
nature ; for to cultivate grace of manners is not 
to supersede, but only to give expression to 
nature in a certain way ; it is not imitation from, 
without, but development from witliin. 

" For God's sake," writes Chesterfield, 
" sacrifice to the graces ; keep out of all scrapes 
and quarrels ; know all ceremonies ; maintain 
a seeming frankness, but a real reserve ; have 
address enough to I'efuse without offending; 
some people are to be reasoned, some flattered,, 
some intimidated, and some teazed into a thin^.'* 
By his own statement^ this course secui^ed hmi 
only a life of refined servitude and a desolate 
old age, for the official dignity he enjoyed was 
petti^ly abandoned from disappointment as to 
its inciaental benefits. It is not, however, in a 
moral, but in a philosophical view, as a question 
of enlightened self-interest, that we demur to the 
authenticity of his doctrine. Its real effect is 
narrowness, the exaggeration of certain prin- 
ciples of action, an inharmonious view of the 
relation between character and behaviour, an 
undue importance attached to secondary interests 
— ^in a word, an artificial system in absolute 
contradiction to prevalent natural laws ; and it 
is chiefly worthy of refutation, because, instead 
of being advanced as a judicious formula in 
specific instances, or details of conduct to b« 
acquired once and habitually exercised after- 
wards, it Ib presented as a great leading principle, 
and a regular system altogether expedient and 
universally applicable, which can be true of 
no theory, either in literature, art, or life, which 
is based on mere dexterity and address, for 
Jesuitism can no more permanently advance the 
interests of society than it can those of religion^ 
science, or any real branch of human welfare. 

Chesterfield's editor dwells upon his classical 
learning and his benevolent policy while Lord- 
Lieutenant in Ireland, where liis rule is declared 
to have been second only in its benign influence 
to that of Lord Ormond ; but neither of these 
graces seems to have originated in disinterested 
impulse. His acquisitions were chiefly valued 
as a means of display, and sources of an efficient 
culture ; and he advocated schools and vlHages 
to civilize the Highlands after the Bebellion, 
instead of more cruel measures, because, on the 
whole, clemency was the most politic coarse to 
pursue. It was this barrennefis of soul, this 
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absence of manly enthusiasm — and ianatieal 
reliance on the technical facilities of society— 
that deprived both the career and the precepts 
of Chesterfield of all claim to cordial recognition. 
A friend may have spoken of him with literal 
truth when he declared that he possessed '^ a 
head to contrive, a tongue to persuade, and a 
hand to execute," in a masterly style, what he 
attempted ; but the beauty and desirableness of 
these endowments are much lessened when we 
perceive that the exquisite machinery was set 
m motion by motives so entirely selfish, and its 
action reflated by views destitute of intellectual 
scope and generous sympathies ; when we hear 
the man thus gifted declare that ^ a never-failing 
desire to please " is the great incentive of his 
mind, and that the finest mental and moral 
qualities cannot win his love to one awkward or 
deformed. 

Chesterfield, like all votaries of detail, repeats 
himself continually ; he announces, with oracular 
emphasis in almost every letter, proverbs of 
worldly wisdom and economical shrewdness, with 
an entire confidence in their sufficiency worthy 
of old Polonius, of which character he is but a 
refined prototype. The essence of these precepts 
is only a timid foresight utterly alien to a noble 
spirit. What, for instance, can be more servile 
than the maxims — ^never to give the tone to 
conversation, but adopt it from the company, 
and that no business can be transacted without 
dissimulation 1 Conformity and adaptation were 
his avowed means of success — the alpha and 
omega of his creed ; both useful and sometimes 
necessary alternatives in social intercourse, but 
always inferior and secondary — ^never primal 
and enduring. When allowed to supersede the 
loftier and more genuine instincts, they not only 
fail of their end, but are absolutely incompatible 
with the character of a gentleman. Not by such 
a course did Sydney, Raleigh, Mackintosh, 
Bobert Bums, or any one of nature's nobility, 
impress, and win their fellow-creatures, but 
rather by ingenious self-assertion, mellowed and 
harmonised by kindly and sympathetic feelings, 
that gave a grace ^ bevond the reach of art " to 
their conversation and manners. 

But Chesterfield's disloyalty to nature an4 
devotion to artifice are more signally betrayed in 
his views of the two great sources of actual 
refinement in social life — ^music and women. 
The first may be considered as the natural lan- 
guage of the soul, the cultivation of which is one 
of the most available means of acquiring that 
harmonious development and sense of the 
beautiful which round her angles and elicit the 
gentle influences of human intercourse. Chester- 
field peremptorily forbade his son to cultivate 
music, at the same time that he strove to preach 
boorii^mess out of him by rules of breeding — a 
process which might have been vastly facilitated 
by the study of any one of the fine arts for which 
he had the least tendency. But even in gallantry 
— not to profane love by thus designating his 
idea of the relation of the sexes— even in that 
which owes its zest and utility to gratified sym- 
pathies, he leans on the broken reed of prescrip- 
tion and expediency, counselling his son to choose 
a fair companion, not as a being to inspire, 



through natural affinity, his sentiments and 
conduct, but as an approved model and guide 
in fashionable life. How little did this shrewd 
man of the world know of the benefit, even in 
manners, of an intelligent youth, derivable from 
even one reality in his social relations. Indeed, 
from the afiectionate disposition that appears 
to have belonged to Philip Stanhope — his good 
sense and general acquirements — ^the only chance 
for him to have realised his Other's hopes in 
point of expression, bearing, costume, address, 
and all the externals of character, would seem 
to' have been a genuine attachment. He was so 
organised as to be unable to attach that impor- 
tance to the graces his father adored, which 
would lead him to court their favors ; for this 
he needed the stimulus of a powerfiil motive, 
and such an one would have been naturally 
supplied by a real devotion to a fine woman ; or 
the effect of such a feeling would have gradually 
softened and elevated his tone and air so that ke 
would have become as insinuating as his elegant 
parent desired, and that, too, from instinct and 
not by rule. The great evil of teaching the 
details of behaviour is that, even when acquired 
in all their perfection, there is a want of unity in 
the result ; they are exercised without the 
crowning grace of all manner, from the rhetori- 
cian's gesture to the courtier's salutations- 
unconsciousness. There is no happy fusion 
between manhood and manner ; the one hangs 
objectively on the other like two parts of an iU- 
adjusted machine. 

Nature is apt to vindicate herself upon the 
ulira-conventional by entaili2U|r disappointment 
upon their dearest hopes. Her laws are as 
inexorable as they are benign. Chesterfield 
seems to have been more in earnest in the edu- 
cation of his son than in any other object in Ufb ; 
but true parental affection had little to do with 
this assiduity ; he constantly reminds him that 
he has no weak attachment to his person, that 
his pecuniary supplies depend upon the respect 
paia to the instruction he receives, and that the 
estimation he will hereafter enjoy from his father 
will depend upon the degree in which he realizes 
the expectations formed of him. In all this we 
see only a modification of self-love, but no true 
parental feeling. The object of all this solicitude 
well repaid the care lavished upon his mental 
cultivation, but he never became either elegant 
or fascinating ; his good qualities were solid, not 
shining, and his advancement was owing to his 
father's personal influence. The latter's *' will " ia 
characteristic ; he provides that, if his son ever 
engages in the vulgar amusement of horse-racing, 
he shall forfeit five thousand pounds to the Dean 
of Westminster, who is satirised in the compli- 
ment — ^for Chesterfield thought himself over- 
charged by him in a pecuniary transaction, and 
wished to leave this evidence of his reliance upon 
his grasping disposition. 

During his life, a high position and good sense 
enabled Chesterfield to reap advantages from 
polished and sagacious urbanity, which naturally 
led to an exaggerated estimate of its value under 
less auspicious ci]xnimstance& Having studied 
with marked success at Cambridge, through the 
influence of a relative he was appointed gentle- 
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man of the bedchamber to the Prince of Wales, 
and afterwards elected to Parliament bj the 
borough of St. Grermain in Cornwall. His first 
speech established a reputation for oratory, and 
is described as quite as remai'kable for able 
reasoning as for elegant diction. He seems to 
have retained the good opinion thus acquired, 
while in the House of Lords; to his father^s 
seat in which assembly he duly succeeded. His 
judicious management, while ambassador to 
Holland, in 1728, saved Hanover from a war, 
and, for this service, he was made Kniglit of the 
Chirter. Subsequently he filled, with apparent 
success, the offices of lord-stewwrd of the house- 
hold, in George the Second's reign, Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and Secretary of State. Upon 
resigning the seals, he retired from public life, 
and dea&ess soon confined him to books and a 
small circle of acquaintance. The prestige of 
official rank, and the allurements of an elegant 
address having passed away with his life, we 
must turn from tne orator and statesman to the 
author for authentic evidence of his character. 
His fate in this regard is somewhat curious. 
The elaborate speeches and sketches of character 
which he gave to the public have, in a great 
measure, lost their significance. The style of 
writing has so much advanced since his time 
that we recognise in him no such claims to 
literary excellence as his cotemporaries awarded. 
His name is now almost exclusively associated 
with his letters to his natural son-^-letters written 
in the most entire parental confidence, and with 
the vain hope of converting, by specific instruc- 
tions, an awKward and apparently honest>-hearted 
and sensible fellow into an accomplished, win- 
some, and shrewd man of the world. It has 
been said, in excuse for the absolute stress laid 
upon external qualities in these letters, that the 
youth to whom they Were addressed, was 
lamentably deficient in these respects ; but there 
can be no doubt that they form tlie most genuine 
expression of Chestei*field*s mind — ^the more so 
that they were never intended for the public 
oye. By a not uncommon fortune, in literary 
ventures, these estrays and waifs of private 
correspondence alone keep alive the name and 
perpetuate the views of Chesterfield. 

It would be unjust not to ascribe the worldly 
spirit and absence of natural enthusiasm in those 
epistles, in a degree, to the period that gave them 
birth. It was an age when intrigue prospered, 
and wit, rather than sentiment^ was in vogue. 
There was a league between letters and politics, 
based wholly on party interests. It was the 
age of Swift, Pope, and Bolingbroke. The queen 
governed George the Second, Lady Yarmouth 
the queen, and Chesterfield, for a time. Lady 
Yarmouth. Agreeable conversation, an in- 
sinuating manner, and subtlety of observation, 
were then very efficient weapons. High finish, 
point, verbal felicity, the costume rather than 
the soul of literature, won the day. Neither the 
frankness and undisffuised overflow of thought 
and feeling that mark the Shaksperian era, nor 
the earnest utterance and return to truth ushered 
in by the first French Bevolution, existed ; but, 
on the contrary, that neutral ground between 



the two periods, whereon there was the requisite 
space, leisure, and absence of lofty purpose, to 
give full scope to the courtier, the wit, and the 
intriatutnte. It was, comparatively speaking, a 
timid, time-serving, partisan, and showy epoch. 
The spirit of the times is caught up and trans- 
mittea in Horace Walpole's letters, and quite as 
significantly embodied, in a less versatile man- 
ner, in those of Chesterfield. 

Instead, therefore, of regarding courteous 
manners as a mere necessary appendage to a 
man — a convenient and appropriate facility, like 
current coin, or the laws of the land — Chester- 
field attempts to elevate them into the highest 
and most comprehensive practical significance. 
He would have manner overlay individuality', 
and goes so far as to declare that a soldier is a 
brute, a scholar a pedant^ and a philosopher a 
cynic without good breeding. If, for the latter 
term, feeling were substituted, those and similar 
broad inferences would be far more correct. 
Some of the greatest brutes, cynics, and pedants 
we encoimter in the world are perfectly well- 
bred ; they refuse an act of humanity with a 
graceful bow, smile good-naturedly while ex- 
posing the ignorance of a sensitive companion, 
and engross with an affable and even respectfiil 
air all the privileges at hand. It is common to 
see a Frenchman salute in the most polite man- 
ner those who enter a public c^veyance, pass 
round his snuff-box, and entertain the company 
with agreeable remarks ; but, if it suits h^ 
pleasure, he will at the same time gormandize 
a reeking pdtS, put on his night-cap and snore, 
or refuse to yield his seat to an invalid, with a 
complacent egotism that would astoniah an 
American backwoodsman, who, without a par- 
ticle of Monsieur's external courtesy, obeys the 
laws of chivalric kindness from instinct and 
habit. ''The understanding ia the voiture of 
life," says Chesterfield, and, aj^rently, he infers 
that it is to be put at random on any track, and 
to move at any speed which the will of the 
elegant nmjority dictate — ^an axiom wholly at 
variance with that independence which some 
one has noMy declared to be the positive sign 
of a gentleman. Absence of mind in company^ 
so often the indication of superiority, he con- 
sidered only as evidence of weakness ; and so 
enervated was his taste that he preferred the 
cold proprieties of the artificial French stage to 
the violated unities of robust English trs^fedy. 
It is characteristic of such a man to believe in 
chance more than truth ; and his unconquerable 
love of play accords with the blind phUoaophy 
that controlled his life. His conceit of know- 
ledge of human nature was based upon the 
most inadequate and one-sided observation ; he 
associated chiefly with women of fashion and 
men of state, and therefore saw the calculating 
and vain, not the impulsive and undonsctous 

eay of character. For the game of conventional 
e, therefore, are the best of Ms wiMims 
adapted. In that latent sphere of truth and 
nature, familiar to more ingenioua and genial 
spirits, where candour, intelligent sympathy^ and 
spontaneous taste luxuriate, they are as iirele* 
vant as they are unnatural. 
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Kbader mine, gallant sir, are you a claiiv 
voyant ? " Not given to anything of the kind 1 " 
Grood, you will assume that character for once, 
and for a purpose, will you not ? So now we 
are en rapporte, we mustgo back a>d02en years 
or so into the past. We are approabhing a 
country village ; we stop at the prettiest cottage 
it contains ; we enter the blooming garden ; we 
hear a low murmur of voices in that summer- 
house ; we draw near, and peer through the 
clustering vines. 

"Ha, what a superb girl ! rather youngish, 
bat a divinity, by Jove ! " 

" But, la, sir, don't you mark the youth at her 
side ? a very Antinous ! " 

" He ! ah, yes, passable, barely passable, ma- 
dame." 

" Sir, where is your taste ? look again ; what 
a magnificent brow ! what glorious eyes ! what 
lips ! what hair ! and what a form ! But they 
are reading, and from one book ; what can it 
be 1 for the young man looks sad, and the girl's 
daa*k eyes are glistening with tears. Let us 
catch a glimpse of the title — "Paul and Vir- 
ginia.'" 

The town of R , in the interior of Massa- 
chusetts, lias one of the sweetest parsonages in 
the world. I do not believe it can be surpassed 
by anything short of some of those lovely Eng- 
lish rectories, about which our travellers go into 
ecstasies. It is nested in foliage and flowers, 
and hung about with a perfect drapery of vines. 
At the same time we have taken for the com- 
mencement of our sketch, it was occupied by a 
fiunily of rare taste and refinement, consisting 
of the Rev. Charles Grey, a man of great learn- 
ing and devoted piety; his wife, an excellent 
and lovely woman ; and her niece, a beautiful 
girl of sixteen, but for whom the cottage home 
would have been oomparatively desolate, for the 
Greys were childless. 

Madeline Temple was the sole and orphan 
daughter of the only brother of Mrs. Grey, and 
was an heiress. Mrs. Grey, who had received a 
highly finished education in her native city, 
Boston, was herself Madeline's teacher in all 
feminine accomplishments, while her husbaaid 
atended to the " classics." 

I have said that Madeline was beautifnl ; but 
her beauty was of a peculiar type. It was not 
attractive; it was too proud and spirited for 
that, except to the few who loved her, and 
whom she loved. Her presence, even at that 
early period, was imposing ; tall, fair and se-- 
rene, she walked, roae, danced and conversed, 
with the quietest dignity and most exquisite 
j;race ; a child in years, but an elegant woman 
in her ways. One powerful and predominatniig 
trait ruled and moulded her entire character ; 
and this was pride, lofty, unyielding uncompro- 
mising pride. And yet was Madeline Temple 
in heart most womanly ; true and wann in her 
Affections, even to paasioiiateii«s», ycjt eavefUIfy 



conceaUnff all under a maimer cold and at 
times forbidding. But when she smiled; ab^ 
when she smiled, everything princess-like and 
chilling, everything which kept one from loving 
her, vamahed in an instant, and Madeline was 
bewitching. 

There was one who, though not a member of 
the minister's fiimiiy, had been from his child- 
hood a constant visitor there. This was Edward 
Lawrence, the eldest son of a small farmer living 
just ont of the village. Mr. Grey, with whom 
Edward was a great favorite, had had the solo 
charge of his education^ having undertaken to 
make up for the younf^ man's want of a collegiate 
course, and after l^&deline's arrival t^e two 
pupils had pursued their studies tosether. Law* 
renoewas handsome, strikingly so, but otherwise 
he was only distinguished for a modesty and 
delicate sensitiveness almost feminine. No mu& 
ever made poorer use of remarkable gifte of 
persim. At the time when we introduced him 
to our readers, he had reached his twentieth, 
year^ and yet went his ways, utterly and 
stranffely unconscious that he was one to be 
gased after, envied, and loved adoringly. 

But there was one who saw his beauty, who 
knew his worth, who felt that there was a double 
faecinatatHL' in hie unconsciousness ; and this was 
Madeline Temple. Ere she herseli^ in her proud 
unimpreesiveness, guessed such a thing, her heart 
was irrecoverably his. Slowly, but warmly 
and rosily, stole the mom-rise of love up the 
twilight sky of a life before all cold and colorless. 

And Edward — from the first yeai* spent in 
Madeline's society, he had loved with more of 
intense passionateness than she was capable of, 
and with the deepest and tendereet devotion* 
But years passed by, and he aeught no retunk 
Madeline was rich, and he, though not alto* 
gether portionless, was no match for her on the 
score of wealth ; and a morbid fear of the charge 
of mercenary motives, joined to his natural diffi- 
dence, effectually sealed his lips. Day after day, 
he was with her he loved, and with books, and 
flowers, and music for his powerful and eloquent 
aids, and yet he never spoke of love. His manly 
pride, like a cold hand of iron, seemed crmdiing 
down his heart. 

At length, when Madeline was just eighteen, 
her relatives in Boston, a family of wealth ami 
high standing^ became desirous of having her 
with themy in order to introduce her to fashion- 
able society. Madeline was in love, but Made* 
line was a woman, and the brilliant life thus 
opening before her had its fasoination&; she was 
also very much inclined to test in that way the 
strength of the passion which had been engrosa- 
ingher heart and thoughts for so long a period. 

The last night of MadeMne's stay 1^ arrived, 
and Edward was at the parsonage to take koirei 
It was a summer's evening, and when he roee to 
depart, Madeline, at his request, strolled with 
hiu toward the gate^ as rae had often doaek 
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When they reached the termination of the walk, 
she paused, and held out her hand as usual. She 
was yerj pale indeed, but with her proud head 
thrown back, and with regal composure, she 
siud fiirewell to the man whose love she prized 
in her inmost heart above all the triumphs and 
gaieties of the fiashionable world. Lawrence 
bent over that hand, pressed it fervently to his 
lips, murmured a '^Cfod bless you!" and was 
gone. 

Madeline Temple slept but little that night ; 
she wept till almost daybi'eak, proud creature 
though she was ; wept as bitterly as any meek, 
sorrowful, dear little maiden could have wept, 
at parting with the first love of her heart. 

The year that followed her return to Boston 
was indeed a brilliant one for Madeline Temple. 
With accomplishments, beauty of a rare order, 
and fortune, it was little wonder that imme- 
diately on her dSbiU she had become the rage. 
The history of some of the triumphs of her belle- 
hood even reached her old friends, in their quiet, 
rural retreat^ and greatly were the chastened 
hearts of the good clergyman and his wife 
troubled, because of the temptations which must 
beset the pathway of the inexperienced girL 
But if they feared lest Madeline should suffer 
from the unworthy and mercenary, through her 
affections, they little knew her. One only love, 
hidden and striven against, yet living and uncon- 
quered, was an angel guarding the portals of her 
heart, and she was safe. 

During the first summer of Madeline's absence, 
Edward Lawrence lost his fiither, and found 
himself regarded as the head of a family of 
younger brothers and sisters. What with sor- 
row for the dead and care for the living, he 
found no time to indulge his love with the pas- 
sionate fervor and wild abandonment of roman- 
tic lovers in general ; but he was nevertheless 
truly constant to her whose li^test word could 
once sound the lowest depths of his soul, and 
whose smile had been the sunshine of his life. 
She was not always in his thoughts, but she 
ever glided to his side when 

* ' Sweet eveninff was bestowing her soft dew 
Upon the earth, and shutting up the flowers 
With hor moist flngers, for the sleei^ng hours." 

And when the night stole on, — 

" The glorious night. 
When hearts bent warm and true/* 

her eyes looked on him with the stars — ^^'her 
face was on his sleep." 

Madeline had been gone a twelvemonth from 

B , when mercantile business, in which he 

was engaged, called Lawrence to Boston. He 
there beeame known to a distant relative and 
former friend of his' father's, a wealthy merchant 
and importer. This gentleman took a lively 
interest in the handsome and enterprising young 
man, and with his wife and daughters speedily 
introduced him to the most aristocratic circles 
of the ''Athens of America," and there he again 
met Madeline, met her as the triumphant belle, 
followed, flattered, and adored. 

** Ah, then was the spell broken ; then did 
the dream vanish!" anticipates my reader. 
But no ; after all that is said, fiaw men have 



any decided objection to seeing the woman they 
love the fashion ; it is an agreeable voucher for 
their individual taste, and as for Lawrence, he 
found himself more irreclaimably in love than 
ever. Yet still hia intense pride, his shrinking 
fear of the charge of unworthy and sordid mo- 
tives, kept him from an open declaration of his 
honest sentiments. Madeline, who saw with 
keen but carefully concealed pleasure his fervent, 
growing attachment, was piqued at its long 
delayed avowal, for she did not know her lover 
sufficiently to understand his pride and high 
sense of honour. But an unlooked for event 
occurred to hasten matters to a crisis. The 
merchant friend of whom we have spoken de« 
sired to send out an agent With one of his vessels 
to some foreign port, and offered the situation^ 
which was a very lucrative one, to Lawrence. 
The poor young man was in an embarrass^ 
ing position. For the sake of his family, who 
stood in need of his assistance, he knew that he 
ought to go, but if he went he must be absent 
two years; ^and his love, ^'ay, there was the 
rub ! " He at length condudea to seek Made- 
line, and let her decide for him, resolving, if he 
went, to go only as a rejected man. 

It was a lovely June evening, when Edward 
Lawrence slowly and thoughtfully turned hi& 
footsteps toward the splendid mansion which 
was Madeline's city home. On his way he 
chanced to meet a little flower-girl, who begged 
him to purchase something from her basket. 
The bouquets were nothing elegant, but the 
child had a sweet voice, and a beautiful blue 
eye, and he bought one bunch of her simple 
flowers. He was then surprised to And among 
the I'eddest roses, blown to the last extremity^ 
common violets, and stiff sweet-williams, one 
fresh and most exquisite moss rose-bud, standing 
out like a little princess from a crown of ple- 
beians. Detaching this, and flinging the others- 
aside, he bore it as a trifling present to Made- 
line. He found her lightly and elegantly attired 
for a ball, which was to be given at one of the 
fashionable hotels by the navy officers then in 
port. Lawrence had received an invitation, but 
had forgotten it, and he was now half angry with 
himself that he could not be the knight in 
attendance upon Madeline, she having engaged 

to accompany Lieutenant S , a brave sailor 

and gallant gentleman, to whom the toorid had 
long ago afiianced her. 

But Madeline received her lover's simple 
offering with a smile, and this he interpreted a& 
a favourable omen. The hour for the ball was 
drawing nigh, he saw that there was no time for 
delay, and immediately and somewhat abruptly 
acquainted her with lus friend's generous offer.. 
Madeline, for once thrown off her guard, quickly, 
and feelmgly exclaimed, 

'* But you will not go, dear Edward, you surely 
will not go ! " 

The face of the lover shone with sudden joy, 
and taking her hand tenderly in his, he i*epUed, 

" No, Madeline, I will not go, if you bid me 
stay for your sake. I must tell you now what 
for long years I have tortured myself to conceaL 
My purposes and hopes all centre in you ; my 
very life is bound up in yours I I love yoii» 
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Madeline, wildly, adoringly ; must it be in vainl 
Speak — answer me, dearest ! 

Bat Madeline was silent. This long delayed 
triumi>h,this deep and unmeasurable joy, seemed 
to have renderea her speechless, and there sat 
Edward, still holding her unresisting hand in 
his, and gazing upon her with his dark, passionate 
eyes, vainly striving to read her glowing and 
tumultuous heart through her pale, calm &ce. 

" Lieutenant S has called for Miss Tem- 
ple," said a servant, entering. Lawrence started 
up and hurriedly said, 

'^ I cannot press you for a reply at this time, 
but if I have not presumed too far, let me see 
you wearing my rose-bud to-night. " 

Madeline raised her eyes, smiled, and — the 
lieutenant at that instant entered the room. 
Lawrence, after briefly passing the compliments, 
took his leave, and Madeline greeted the new 
comer with her usual serene smile, admirably 
preserving her tranquil and duchess-like de- 
meanor. 

'^A splendid looking fellow that," said the 
lieutenant, "an old acquaintance of yours, I 
hear, Miss Temple?" 

"' Yes, Mr. Lawrence is a handsome man, and 
we were school-mates in our childhood." 

'' Ay, ay, I understand, when you were boys 
together, * How dear to my heart are the scenes 
of my childhood^* ^all we go ?" 

One word as to the lieutenant. In ^rson he 
was a man of mark, superbly formed and strik- 
ingly graceful; a fine dancer, an admirable 
waltzer, and he sat on a horse like a cavalier 
of old, and very unlike a sailor. His fisuie was 
not regularly handsome, but it was firank, manly, 
and auTishiiiif, There was no denying that he 
was a little too wild, rash, and rattle-headed, 
rather too much given to flirtations and nillant 
speeches, but he was, after all, a noble feDow in 
the main. 

When Lawrence reached the ball-room, he 
found Madeline, as usual, surrounded by a sroup 
of admirers, and looking more brilliant and joy- 
ous, more gloriously beautiful, than he had ever 
seen her. As he drew nearer, he marked, with 
a thrill of joy, amid the rich folds of lace which 
fell over her magnificent bust, his own moss 
rose-bud, its red lips eloquent of love and hope. 
Seeing that she had not observed his entrance, 
he leaned against a pillar, at a little distance, 
and gazed upon her with a new and exquisite 
feeling, the consciousness of ponesaion. 

Suddenly came a peal of music, thrilling to 
the hearts of amateurs and the heels of dancers, 
and the next moment Madeline Temple and 

Lieutenant S were whirling in the waltz. 

Lawrence was not precisely iealous, but he felt 
hurt and amazed that she, whom he considered 
his betrothed, could join with another in that 
dance which seems to have been invented for 
lovers alone, and wearing, as she did, that type 
of accepted love, that rose-bud, on her breast. 
Ah, Edward Lawrence never learned the waltz, 
he knew nothing of its wild fascination, he never 
felt the "dizzy deliffht" known to the enthusi- 
astic waltzer. Look at us, we may be languid 
or literary ; finding fault with the weather, or 
quoting Carlyle ; the air vibrates with the notes 



of a favourite waltz; and away we go round 
and round, like gay barques in a whirlpool of 
delicious intoxication I or like mad planets, 
swiftly circling in an orbit of light and music. 
" Oh ! who can tell how hard it is to keep oft 
the floor, with fine waltz music tugging at one's 
heels ;" a flirt will sooner take a round or two 
with her brother, a fashionable man with hia 
wife. Had Lawrence known all this, he would, 
doubtless, have taken Madeline's waltzing with 
his rival less to heart ; but as it was, after fol* 
lowine her with his eyes for a few moments, he 
turned away and sought composure and cool air 
on the balcony of the noteL Madeline, who had 
first seen him as he left the crowd which sur- 
rounded the waltzers, guessed with womanly 
tact the cause of his evident uneasiness, and soon 
requested to be led to her seat. A changed 
being was she, as she sat thoughtful and trou- 
bled, watching the gay ficures, as they whirled 
by her in a kaleidoscopic succession of rich 
dresses and brilliant uniforms. She grew dizzy 
at last, and, casting down her eyes, missed the 
precious rose-bud from its place ! 

She had dropped it in the dance, and she 
0Lzed about her for it, eagerly, but in vain. 
Presently, however, the lieutenant, who ha4 
quitted her for a few moments, returned, and a 
fiance showed her tlie lost flower conspicuously 
hancing from a button-hole in the immediate 
nei^bourhood of that gallant officer's heart. 

" I believe that is my flower," she said, hold- 
ing out her hand. 

" It w€u yours, I know ; I found it on the floor^ 
yonder, and you surely will not take it from me, 
now that you have worn it aud hallowed it > 
unless, indeed," he added, "it is some floral 
pledge of love : there is often more than perfume 
wrapped up in a rose-bud." 

Madeline was startled; the old instinct of 
proud reserve was roused, and she carelessly 
answered, 

" No, indeed, it is of no consequence, keep the 
flower if you wish," and turning, she began 
chatting merrily to a superannuated beau at her 
side. But suddenly she looked around again 
with a start, for she heard the lieutenant say, 

" Look here, Lawrence, see what a trophy I 
have won ! I challenge any one to show a like 
favour received from the belle of the evening." 

"You are, indeed, fortunate," replied Law- 
rence," casting on Madeline a glance of scornful 
reproach, such a glance as one of her haughty 
spirit but ill could brook. She saw at once that 
her lover was putting a harsh though natural 
construction on his rival's possession of the 
flower, and, feeling herself wronged and humi- 
liated by his judgment, her eye flashed on him 
indignantly, while her fine lip curled with a 
smile of infinite scorn. " He thinks me a heart- 
less coquette," to herself she said, ^* and never 
shall he see me stoop to convince him of his 
error. " 

Once only during the remainder of the even- 
ing did Edward find opportunity to speak with 
Madeline, and then it was he said, in a tone of 
startling estrangement, 

" I should have hoped, Miss Temple, that, in 
rejecting the oflered love and devotion of a lifi^ 
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yoQ 'would have chosen a mode less painful and 
a place less public. Your triumj^ is, however, 
complete. " 

"I do not comprehend you, sir," she coldly 
replied ; then suadenly changing her manner, 
she added with mock gaiety, "By the way, if 
you are troubled about that poor little rose-bud, 
the lieutenant will doubtless return it to you ; 
but don't let it blow out into a duel, I pray you." 

And thus they parted, those two proud, un- 
yielding beings, mmaken, estranged, and miser^ 
4l>ble at heart. Once again did ly&deline see her 
lover ; on leaving the ball-room, an indefinable 
feeling prompted her to look back, and standing 
directly beneath the brilliant light of a chande- 
lier, she beheld Lawrence. His face no longer 
wore a look of anger, not even of reproach ; it 
was intensely sad, touchingly, hauntingly moum- 
ftAy and this last expression was present to her 
dreams that niffht, was before her when she 
waked, and left her never. 

But on reaching her home, Lieutenant S , 

who had seen that something was wrong between 
Lawrence and Madeline, and had a shrewd sus- 
picion of how matters stood, and that the rose- 
bud was indeed of value to the lady, returned it 
playfully, saying, 

"I (fear I have been presuming and selfish 
in keeping this little flower. Paraon me, and 
Accept it again, though it is now sadly withered.'* 
And she took it without a word. 

The next day Madeline did not go out, but sat 
listening nervously to every ring of the bell, 
confidently expecting the speedy coming of her 
fiery-spirited lover, to seek a reconciliation after 
the painful misunderstanding which had been 
brought about in a manner so unexpected, and 
by means apparently so tiifling. But she did not 
yet know Lawrence. She had to deal with a 
nature as proud as and fai* more sensitive than 
her own ; and so hours wore on, and he did not 
come, and days went by and she received no 
message, until a whole week of suspense and 
unhappiness had passed. 

At length, on returning one afternoon from a 
ride, the servant handed her a card, saying, 

^The'gehtleman called while you were out." 

Madelme sawthat it bore the name of Edward 
Lawrence, turned it over, and found these words 
pencilled on the back : 

"I called to make my adieus. The Orient 
■sails to-morrow. I have been spending a week 

at B . YoAr fiiends theawyiwe well. God 

bless you ! K^. 

Madeline sought her room, and 'for the' first 
time gave way to bitter and remorseless sorrow. 
She viewed herself in the most unamiable of 
lights, no longer blamed Lawrence for his rash- 
ness, and the mad jealousy which but proved to 
her his love ; and before she slept, she wrote, 
though 0TL\f after many unsuccessful efforts, a 
meek, loving, and most womanly letter of recaU. 

This at breakfast-time she handed to a ser- 
vant, with directions to convey it immediately to 
the ship. For a full hour sits Madeline at the 
window, watching for the return of her mes- 
senger. At last she sees him turti the comer of 
the street. Oh, how slowly he loiters along! 
Mtr Stops a moment to speak to an orange 



woman — now to read a play-bill — will he ever 
come? 

^ Yes, he is at the gate, and Madeline bounds 
down the steps to meet him — he reaches, out a 
letter— O Heaven, it is her own ! " 

^^The Orient sailed this momiAg at suBriae, 

madam." 

♦ ♦♦*♦♦ 

Two years had passed, and Madeline was s^ 
unmarried. She was now less of a belle, less 
bloomingly beautiful than formerly, but she was 
still a surpassingly lovely woman. And Made- 
line was constiuit to her first love ; constant, 
though she never heard from her lover, except 
casually and indirectly, through his friends at 

Boston, or hers at B . Madeline Temple 

was not a miserable woman ; in the life which 
she led, she had little leisure for the indulgence 
of sorrow, neither had her proud spirit so utterly 
forsaken her ; but she was not happy, she was 
not cU rest, and, after all, perfect rem>9e best 
expresses the happiness of woman, ohe found 
most pleasure in looking forward to the return 
(A the Orient, and a succeeding reconciliation 
with the only man whom she had ever loved. 
It was early autumn, and she heard that the 
Orient was expected daily. 

*Twa6 night, and Madeline Temple was splen- 
didly attired for a fashionable ^party. She had 
arranged the last ringlet, clasped the last brace- 
let, and It was not yet time. 

" Bring me up the evening paper, Janet," she 
said to her maid. It had been her custom of 
late to look careftdly over the daily arrival of 
vessels in the port. The journal was brought, 
and the first announcement which met her ey& 
was that of the arrival of the Orient, from a two 
years' trading voyage. Joyful, hopeftil, a young- 
heuted being once more, Madeline thankfully 
lifted her eyes to heaven, then dropped them to 
the paper again, to see if the blessed intelligence 
was indeed there. Alas ! they fell upon a para- 
graph of a different nature. Gasping for breath, 
she read the following : — 

" Dtsastbr at Sea. — ^Dilring the late storm 
off our coast, the ship Orient had two of her 
seamen swept overboard, and in endeavouring 
to save them, a gallant young man, Mr. Edward 
Lawrence, lost his life. It adds to the melan- 
choly interest of this event to know that Mr. 
Lawrence, who was in the employ of the ship's 
company, wajs just returning from a two years' 
absence from his friends and country, and pe- 
rished in sight of land." 

When they sought Madeline, to bear her to 
the brilliant soirH. they found ner sitting with 
despair upon? her brow, unutterable anguish at 
h^r heart, the mocking gems flashing' in her hair 
and OB her bosom, and the paper sue had been 
reading grasped convulsively in her jewelled 
hand. She wept liot — she saw not those around 
her ; but, at length, shriek after shriek broke 
fh)m her Kpa, and she fell prostrate. They laid 
heron her bed, and weeks passed before she rose 
'agaitt. When sufficient^ recovered, she desired 
to be conveyed to her' friends at R-- — , and ere 
long she was under their x)eaeefrtl roof onoo 
more. 

Imi)el!ed by tea intense yeartiing for sympathy 
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in her affliction, Madeline Temple paid an eariy 
Tisit to the widowed mother of Edward Law- 
rence. The good woman at first received her 
somewhat coldly, but when Madeline told of her 
fond and faithful love for the lost one, explained 
thttr mieunderstanding, meekly confessed her 
own error, and reveakd the grief which was 
wearing away her life, the stricken woman 
wound her arms tenderly around her, leaned 
the young mourner's head upon her bosom, and 
they wept together. 

^ Oh, my mother," said Madeline, looking up ; 
*^ on thai niffki, one frank word of explanation, 
one smile of affection from me, and all would 
have weD. But my sinful pride drove him from 
his country, and> has at last broken your heart 
•and mine." 

Edward, who had always made a confidant of 
his mother, had qx>ken fireely to her of Madeline 
in hia letters, but always aa thooffh he could not 
believe that she had ever lovea him. In the 
last one received from him was the foUowin^ 
naasage, which the mother read to Madeline, at 
ner earnest request 

'^I wrote to Madeline Temple, dear mother, 
asr^you advised. When I first loved her, when 
we both were vezy Tovng, we OEnee rsa4 * P*ul 
and Virginia* together. I wrote to lier after 
viaiting ^the lone Indiaa Isle,' the scene of < that 
•mest exquisite ttmianoe, and inelosed a fiower 
from the ffrave of Yizsinia. On that moumfrd 
spot, whiw in spirit I had often visited with 
hety my heart went back to 4he sweet days of 
old; Madeline came before me, mother, the 
beim^ I onoe believed her, all loveliness- and 
tmthy and not what I afterwards £o«nd her, a 



beautiful incarnation of unwomanly coldness 
and pride ; and for the first time since my boy- 
hood, I wept, for I seemed to be standing over 
the grave of my own love." 

" 1 never received that letter i God knows I 
never received it ! " cried Madeline, her whole 
frame quivering with anguish. 

* * * * it- * 

In an arbor whose clustering vines are yuA 
tinted with the gorgeous hues of eariy autumn, 
in the garden of the parsonage of B , sita 
Madeline Temple, now grown exquisitely ethe- 
real in her waning beauty. On a lightnitand 
before her is placed an eleoant rose-^vrood box, 
filled with i>recious things, beautifiil keepsakes, 
and costly jewels. There ia the magmficent 
diamond, the modest pearl, the sparklL^ mby, 
the serene sapphire; but not on these she 
gazes, with those sad, tearful eyes. Erom* be- 
neath them all she has taken a small and mnch 
worn volume ; it is the romance of St. Fiene, 
" Paul and Virginia." She opepa where^ praased 
between its kaves, lies a cndl and colouideaa 
thing, a rose-bud fiikded and withered. On Ms 
are fixed her moumfnl eyes, and as she gaaes^ 
her thoughts go down uur, fiur into the bine 
depths of the ooean, to when sleeps a beloved 
one, with the sea grass waving o'er him. BBs 
pale, sad &ce is turned upward, and tiie- swell of 
the waters lightly lifts his dark brown hsar, 
and the cold, white hand, which lies across Ida 
breast. And she, that desolate one, fieiinily 
murmurs, " Oh, my first and only love ; my 
poor, lost Edwiurd ! in this little ros&-bnd oooe 
were folded your destiny and mine." 
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VISIT OP ST. NICHOLAS^ ON THE NIOHT BEFORE CBDEtlSTMAS.* 



BT PBOneSSOR 

TWAS the Tilgbt before Chttotmae, when all through the house 

Hot a creature was stirring, not even a monee ; 

The stockings were hung by the chimney with ewre^ 

In hopes that St. Nicholas soon would be then ; 

The ehildren were nestled ell snug in their beds^ 

While vUioBS of sagttr*pliims danced through their head% 

Aad sMDima fax her 'ksMbief; and I in my oap. 

Had jBst settled eur brains for a kmg winter's aap— 

When ent on the lawn then arose sneh a datter, 

I spcaagfrom my bed to see what was the matter. 

Away to the window 1 flew hke a flaeh* 

Tore open the abutters and ihvsw up the saA : 

The moon on the breast of the new-fallen snow. 

Gave the liistre of mid-day to objects below ; 

When, what to my wondoriog eyes should appear. 

But a miniature sleigh and eight tiny reindeer. 

With a little old driver, so lively and quicl^ 

I knew in a moment it must be St. Nick. 

More rapid than eagles hia coursers they came, 

And he whistled and abouted and called them by name — 

"Now, Basher! now. Dancer! now, Pnmccr! now, Vixen 1 

On, Comet ! on, Oupid I on. Bonder and Blixea ! 

To the top of the porch ! to the top of the wall I 

Now, dash away, dash away, dash away all ! ** 

As the leaves that before the wild hurricane fly, 

Vheii they meet with on obstacle mount to the sky, 

8o up to the hoB8e>top the eoursers they flew, 

'With the sleigh ftiH of toys-^ond St. NiOROLAfl^ too I 

And then in a twinkling, I heard on the roof 

7b» praneing And pamriog of each litu* hoof; 



c. a liooBX. 

As I draw hi my head and ww taming around, 

Dovm the ehimnqr St. Nmjbouis came with a bound. 

Ho was dressed all in tar, from his bead to his foot, 

And his clothes were all tarnished with ashes and soot 

A bundle of toys he had flung on his back. 

And he looked like a pedlar just opening his pack ; . 

His eyes — ^how they twinkled 1 his dimples, how merry t 

His cheeks were like roses — his nose like a cherry I 

His droll little mouth was drawn up like a bow. 

And the beard on his chin was aa white as the snow ; 

The stump of a pipe he held tight in hia teeth. 

And the smoke ic encircled his head like a wreath. 

He had a broad face, and a little round belly, 

That shook, when he laugh'd, like a bowl full of jelly ; 

He was chubby and plump ; a right jolly old elf; 

And I laughed, when I saw him, in spite of myself. 

A wink of his eye, and a twist of his head, 

Boon gave me to know I had nothing to dread. 

He spoke not a word, but went straight to his work. 

And ftlled all the stockings— then turned with a jerk. 

And laying his finger aside of his nose. 

And giving a nod, up the chimney he rose ; 

Bo sprang to his sleigh, to his team gave a whistle, 

And away they all flew, like the down off a thlsUe. 

But I heard him exclaim, ere he cht>ve out of right, 

"Happt CnusncAs to all, aitd to amJa a oood vvaar 1** 



« This little poem is a great fkvourite in the United States ; 
and, if we mistake not, Profossor Moore is an American. The 
pleaidug &ble, although in great vogue with Trans- Atlantic 
ahildron, isofOennanoiigin.— {En. A. M.] 



A BBIEF SKETCH OF WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 



BT RUFUS W. ORISWOLD. 



William Citllen Brtaitt was bom on the 
third of November, 1794, in the village of Oum- 
mington, MaBsachuaetta. His father, Dr. Peter 
Bryant of that place, one of the moBt eminent 
physicians of the day, was possessed of extensive 
uterary and scientific acquirements, an unusually 
vigorous and well-disciphned mind, and an elegant 
and refined taste. He was fond of study, and 
sought to infuse into the mi^ds of his young and 
growing fiimily those habits of intellectual 
exertion which had been to himself a source of 
.«o much exalted pleasure. It was fortunate for 
the subject of this notice, that such was his cha- 
. racter ; for when his own genius began to dis- 
-cover signs of its power, he found in his father an 
able and skilful instructor, who chastened, im- 
proved, and encouraged the first rude efforts of 
Lis boyhood. That parent did not, like the 
father of Petrarch, bum the poetic library of 
his son, amid the tears and groans of the bov ; 
nor, like the relatives of Alfieri, suppress, for 
nearly one-third of his existence, tne poetic 
iervor which consumed his heart ; but, looking 
upon poetry as a high, perhaps the highest of 
arts, .and poetic eminence as the noblest fame, 
he nourished with cheerful care the least indi- 
cations of its presence, and supplied the youth 
with the means of its culture and growth. 
Nor were his services unrewarded, as it appears 
from Mr. Bryant*s solemn hymn to Death, by 
the subsequent gratitude and success of hu 
pupil. 

When only ten years of age, Mr. Bryant pro- 
duced several small poems, which though of 
course marked by the defects and puerilities of 
80 immature an age, were yet thought to possess 
-sufficient merit to be published in the newspaper 
of a neighbouring village — ^the '^ Hampshire Ga- 
zette." His friends, though pleased with these 
early evidences of talen^ did not injure him 
with injudicious flattery, but in the spirit of 
Dryden's simile treated them — 

"Aa those who unripe veins in mines explore 

On the licli bed a^ifain the warm turf lay. 
Till time digests tho vet imperfect ore, 
Knowing it would be gold another day." 

Ml*. Bryant acquired the rudiments of his 
school education under the care, first of the Rev. 
Mr. Snell of Brookfield, and then under that of 
the Rev. Mr. Hallock of Plainfield, Massachu- 
setts. They found in him a sprightly and 
intelligent pupil, better pleased to lay up know- 
ledge from books, and the silent meditation of 
nature, than to join in the ordinary pastimes of 
children. ^ He was quick of apprehension, and 
diligent in pursuit. He rapidly ran through 
the usual preliminary studies ; and in 1810, then 
in the sixteenth year of his age, was entered a 
member of the sophomore class of Williams' 
College. In that mstitutlon he continued his 
studies with the same ardor and enthusiasm. 
He was particularly noted for his fondness for 
the classics, and in a little while made himself 
master of the more interesting portions of the 
literature of Greece and Rome, ^ut he had not 
been in college more than a year or two, when 



he asked and procured an honorable dismission, 
for the purpose of devoting himself to the study 
of the law. This he did in the office of Judge 
Howe, of Worthington, and afterwards in that of 
the Hon. William Baylies, of Bridgewater, and, in 
1815, was admitted to practice at the bar of 
Plymouth. 

Buty during the period of his studies, Mr. 
Bryant had not neglected the cultivation of his 
poetic abilities. In 1808, before he went to col- 
lege, he had published, in Boston, a satirical 
poem, which attracted so much attention, that a 
second edition was demanded in the course of 
the next year. "When it is remembered," ob- 
serves Mr. Leggett, "that this work was given 
to the public by an author who had not com- 
pleted ms fourteenth year, it cannot but be con- 
sidered a remarkable instance of early maturity 
of mind. Pope's ' Ode to Solitude ' was written at 
twelve years of age ; but it possesses neither 
fancy nor feeling, and except fi>r the harmony 
of its versification, is entitled to no particular 
praise. His translation of Sappho to Pluum is 
mdeed an extraordinary production, and has 
uniformly received the warmest commendation 
from the critics. Yet, it is but a translation, 
while the poem of our author, written still 
earlier in me is an original effort, and as such 
cannot but be received with greater surprise, on 
accoimt of the wonderful precocity of judge- 
ment, wit, and fancy it exhibits Like Cowley's 
'Poetical Blossoms,' it must have been composed 
when the writer was little more than thirteen ; 
but, in point of merit, it is decidedly superior to 
these effusions of unripened genius." Certain 
political strictures on Mr. Jefferson and his 
party, which this poem contained, have given 
rise, smceMr. Bryant has become conspicuous 
as an ardent friend of democracy, to charges of 
political inconsistency and faithlessness. They 
are charges, however, that require no refutation ; 
and we refer to them now only to remark, 
that it is a singular evidence of Mr. Bryant's 
integrity and discernmient, that the only point of 
attack which embittered enemies have found in 
his whole life, are his unconsidered utterings 
when a stripling of only thirteen, living in times 
of high pohtical excitement, and among a people 
who were all of one way of thinking. How few 
pass through life with characters so pure and 
unassailable ! 

But what chiefly contributed to ^ve Mr. 
Bryant rank as a poet, was the publication, in 
the "North American Review" of 1816, of the 
poem of "Thanatopsis," written four years 
oefore, in 1812. That a young man, not yet 
nineteen, should have produced a poem so lofty 
in conception, and so beautiful in execution, so 
full of chaste language, and delicate and striking 
imagery — ^and, above all, so pervaded by a noble 
and cheerful religious philosophy — ^may well be 
regarded as one of the most wonderful events of 
literary history. And the wonder is increased, 
when we leai'u that this sublime lyric was 
followed, in the course of the few next years, by 
the "Inscription for an Entrance into a Wood," 
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written in 1813, and published in the "North 
American" in 1817 ; by the "Waterfowl," written 
in 1816, and published in 1818 ; and by the 
"Fragment of Simonidea," written in 1811, and 
published in 1818. In 1821, he wrote Ms largest 
poem, "The Asfes," which was delivered before 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard College, 
and soon after published at Boston, in a small 
volume, in connection with the poems we have 
already mentioned, and some oUiers. The ap- 
pearance of this volume at once established the 
nme of Mr. Bryant as a poet. 

In the same year Mr. Bryant married a young 
and amiable lady, Miss Fairchild, of Great Bar* 
nngton, Mass., whither he had removed to 
prosecute his profession. He was both skilful 
and successful as a lawyer, but the labor of the 
vocation clashing with his poetic and moral 
sensibilities, induced him, after a ten rears* prac- 
tice, to remove, in 1825, to the cit^y of New York 
to commence a career of literary fame. His 
&me, which had preceded him, soon procured, 
him the editorship of the "New York Review," 
which he managed, in connection with other 
gentlemen, with great industry and talent. 
About the same time he joined Mr. Gulian C. 
Verplonck, Mr. Robert Sands, and Fitz-Greene 
Halleck, and several young artists of the city, in 
the production of an Annual called the "Talis- 
man," which, for beauty and variety of contents, 
has not been surpassed, even in these more pro- 
lific days^ of Annuals. Some of Mr. Bryant's 
contributions to it place him as a prose writer 
beside the best of any nation. The narrative of 
the "Whirlwind," for accurate description, con- 
densed energy and eloquence of expression, and 
touching incident, has always struck ua as one of 
the master-pieces of writing. 

In 1827, Mr. Bryant became an editor of the 
New York "Evening Post," and since then, with 
the exception of the years 18a4 and 1849, when 
he travelled with his family in Europe, has had 
the almost exclusive control of that journal. It 
IS by his conrluct in this capacity, that he has 
acquired his standing as a politician. 

We have cause, then, to speak of Mr. Bryant's 
political character. When he first undertook 
the management of the "Evening Post," thatpnper 
had taken no decided stand in the politics of the 
day. Its leanings, however were towards the 
aristocratic party. Mr. Bryant soon infused 
into its columns some portion of his native origi- 
nality and spirit. Its politics assumed a higher 
tone, its disquisitions on public measures became 
daily more pointed and stirring, and finally it 
declared with great boldness on what was con- 
sidered the more liberal side. Prom that day to 
this, it has taken a leading part in political con- 
troversies, and exerted a controlling influence 
over public opinion. In the fierce excitement 
kindled by General Jackson's attack upon the 
United States Bank, in the hot debates of the 
tariff and internal improvement questions, and 
in the deeply-agitating, almost convulsive contest 
which prostrated the banking system, the "Eve- 
ning Post" maintained the strongest ground, was 
generally in advance of its day, and never fal- 
tered or flinched in the assertion of the severest 
tenets of the democratic; creed. Unlike most 



journals, it did not satisfy itself with an undiscri- 
minating defence of the temporary doctrines of 
party, but, regardless alike of friend and foe, yet 
cautiously and calmly, it expressed the whole 
truth in its length and breadtn. 

The manner in which Mr. Bryant has conduc- 
ted these controversies ia in the highest degree 
honorable to him. He has disdainea the misera- 
ble arts by which small minds achieve the tri- 
umphs of their party or theii* own profit. Draw- 
ing his principles from the independent conclu- 
sions of his own mind, he has not shifted with 
every wind of doctrine. He has regarded politics, 
not as the strife of opposing interests, nor as a 
&ctiou8 struggle for party supremacy, nor yet 
as a predatory warfare for the spoils of success, 
but as the solemn conflict of great principles. 
He has studied it as a comprehensive science, in 
which the rights and happiness of millions of 
men are interested, and which has issues and 
dependencies spreading over the events of many 
years. In this U^ht, he has sought to teach its 
truths, with conscientious fidelity. 

His intellectual adaptation to his calling is in 
many respects a striking one. With a mind of 
quick sagacity, strong reasoning powers, ready 
wit, and an inexhaustible fertilitv, he has been 
able to perform its incessant and laborious duties 
with signal success. Disciplined, as well as en- 
riched by severe study, he has added to the 
learning of books the attainments of extensive 
observation and travel. His style is remarkable 
for its purity and elegance, no less than for the 
felicity of its illustrations. In controversy, he 
most frequently resorts to a caustic but graceful 
irony. He is playful without being vulgar, 
pointed without grossness, sharp as a Damascus 
blade, and just as polished. Nor are the com- 
pactness and strength of his expression less to be 
admired, than his uniform perspicuity and ease. 
That he is sometimes unnecessarily cutting, as 
some complain, is a fault, if it exist, that springs 
from the native integrity of his mind, and the 
secluded and refined nature of his pursuits. It 
has seemed to us, however, that this alleged 
severity is no more than-the spirit of justice as it 
manifests itself in a pure and honest mind. For 
we doubt if a man more perfectly just, and less 
liable to be warped by the questionable com- 
pliances of society, ever lived. 

In private intercourse, Mr. Bryant is what all 
his writings, poetical as well as prose, indicate. 
His life is that of a student of elegant and lofty 
literature. He is reserved in his manner, 
almost to repulsiveness, yet in the social circle is 
I witty, amiable, and affectionate. When his sym- 
pathies are interested, the spirit of tenderness and 
oenevolence gleams like a flame from his eyes, 
and plays around his features in a beautiful ra- 
diance. In his opinions of men, he endeavors to 
be just ; but when he is not just, the leaning is 
towards the side of mercy. A strong natural 
irritability has been disciplined by stem effort 
into the subjection of reason ; and his tastes and 
habits, though refined by carefiil culture, are as 
simple as those of a child. Those who know 
him best, are at a loss which most to admire, the 
superiority of his faculties, or the modesty of his 
deportment. 



BALTIMOEE, THE CAPITAL OP MABYLAND. 



(See EnffratmiffJ 



Baltimore, the capital of the State of Mary- 
land, is a commercial city situated on the Pa- 
tapoBo River, fourteen miles from. the bay. It is 
the third city in point of population, and the 
fifth in point of commerce, in the United States. 
It owes its location to the principle that '' second 
thoughts are best." The two brothers of Lord 
Baltimore, one of whom, Leonard Calvert, had 
been appointed Gk>vemor of the province, landed 
with his two hundred colonists on the north side 
of the Potomac in 1534, and there founded the 
town of St. Mary*s, the intended capital of Mary- 
land. Little remains of St. Mary's now, though 
it enjoyed its prospective honours for several 
years ; and, as the historian says, '' the worthy 
Durghers deared the adjacent lands, lived at 
peace with their Indian neighbours, and dozed 
away life, amid their tobaoeo - fields, with a 
eomrortable and satisfactory sense of their 
own mark and importance." The principal 
event in its history is an attack upon it by a 
certain Captain Ingle, who, in the oourse of 
a rebellion, seized upon the public recoards, 



and drove the governor over the Potomac into 
Virginia. 

Baltimore is celebrated for its ^ monuments," 
and has several colleges, academies, and 47 
churches. The Cathedral is a magnifiicent edifice, 
and the Etzchange, City Hall, &C., are large and 
fine buildings. The city is supplied with water 
from Jones* Falls. The commerce of the city is 
very extensive, the foreign arrivals being, in 
1849, 558 vessels, and the cleaianoes 698 vessels, 
besides which 1,275 vessels arrived coastwise. 
Manu&otures are becoming very important It 
is one of the great fiour markets of the Union, 
and exports largely of this staple. The dty was 
founded in 1729. Population 169,012. 

The State of Maryland oontains an area of 
13,959 square miles, and a population of ^76,000. 
The western part of the State is mountainous. 
The soil is well adapted to wheat and tobacco, 
and some cotton of inferior quality is laiaed. 
Irc»i ore and bituminous coal are inexhaustibly 
abundant near the upper waters of the Potonuu^ 
and produce immense wealth to the miners. 



INFLUENCE OF WOMAN. 



WT HON. DAKISL WEBSTBR. 



It is by the promulgation of sound morals in 
the oosnmunity, and more especially bv the train- 
ing and instrueticm of the voung, that woman 
performs her part towards the preservation of a 
me government. It is genjKrally admitted that 
public liberty, the perpetuitv of a free constitu- 
tion, rests on the virtue and intelligence of the 
community which tnjoys it. How is that virtue 
to be inspired, and how is that intelligence to be 
commumcated ? Bonaparte once asked Madame 
de Stael in what manner he could most promote 
the happiness of France ? Her reply is full of 
political wisdom. She said, " Instruct the 
mothers of the French people." Mothers are, 
indeed, the afiectionate and effective teachers of 
the human race. The mother begins her process 
of training with the infant in her arms. It is 
she who direct^ so to speak, its first mental and 
spiritual pulsations. She conducts it along the 
impressible 3rears of childhood and youth, and 
hopes to de&ver it to the rough contests and 
tumultuous scenes of life, armed by those good 
pritedples which her child has received from 
maternal care and love. 

If we draw within the circle of our contem- 

Slation the mothers of a civilized nation, what 
o we see ? We behold so many artificers 
working, not on frail and perishable matter, but 
on the unmortal mind, moulding and fashioning 
beings who are to exist for ever. We applaud 
the artist whose skill and genius present the 
mimic man upon the canvas; we admire and 
celebrate the sculptor who works out that same 
image in enduring marble ; but how insionificant 
are these achievements, though the highest and 
the fairest in all the departments of art^ in com* 
parison with the great vocation of human 



mothers 7 They, work, not upon the canvas that 
shall fail, or the marble that shall crumble into 
dust, but upon mind, upon spirit, which is to 
last for ever, and which is to bear, for good or 
evil, throughout its duration, the impress of a 
mother's plastic hand. 

Our security for the duration of the free insti- 
tutions which bless our country, depends upon the 
habits of virtue and the prevalence of knowledge 
and of education. Knowledge does not comprise 
all which is contained in the larger term of edu- 
cation. The feelings are to be disciplined ; the 
passions are to be restrained ; true and worthy 
motives are to be inspired ; a profound religious 
feeling is to be instilled ; and pure morality in- 
culcated under all circumstances. All this is 
comprised in education. Mothers who are faith- 
ful to this great duty will tell their children, 
that neither in political nor in anv other con- 
cerns of life, can man ever withdraw himself 
from the perpetual obligations of conscience and 
of duty ; that in every act, whether public or 
private, he incurs a just responsibility ; and that 
in no condition is he warranted in trifling with 
important rights and obligations. They will 
impress upon their children the truth, that the 
exercise of the elective franchise is a social duty 
of as solemn a nature as man can be called upon 
to perform ; that a man may not innocently 
trifle with his vote ; that every free elector is a 
trustee, as well for others as himself ; and that 
every man, and every measure he supports, has 
an important bearing on the interests of others 
as well as his owil It is in the inculcation of 
high and pure morals, such as these, that, in a 
free republic, woman performs her sacred duty, 
and fulfils her destiny. 



CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND.— THE PANTOMIMES. 



BT HENRT HOWARD FAUL. 



Christuas in England and Christmas in 
America differ slightly in various points, thongh 
in the general phases of the festivities of the day 
there exists a close and, we may say, a copied 
resemblance. The English delight in perpetuating 
the customs of their fathers. While other na- 
tions in the strife of popidar progress forget old 
traditions, and neglect time-honoured usages, the 
true Briton still cherishes that which his ances- 
tors decreed, and, by conforming with their 
whimsical old notions, displays a trait of ancestral 
regard and unswerving faith, rather to be ad- 
mired than otherwise. Other nations kick down 
the fashions of past days without even advancing 
in the scale of progressive enlightenment. Look 
on the continent of Europe, and we find a tardi- 
ness and incertitude absolutely painful. The 
French are too vivacious and transient to honour 
old customs ; the Italians too lazy ; the Spanish 
too ardent in passing events ; and the Russians 
by &r too inert. We may, perhaps, except the 
(Germans, who stick to '^ faderland*' and its 
opinions with a stolidness and inflexibility quite 
refreshing. Commercial enterprise and a social 
revolution might serve as excuses for forgetfulness 
of the antiquated reminiscences of the past, but 
we note nothine^ of this sort on the Continent ; 
and yet England with all her wealth, power, and 
onward spirit of advancement, still finds time, 
now and then, to devote to the pastimes ana 
enactments of the venerated dead. Experience 
has taught ns that there is a solidity and de- 
pendable-ness about the real John Bull that cha- 
racterise no nation on this side of the blue At- 
lantic. A Scotsman wiU sometimes change his 
kilt, the blarney of an Emeralder puzzles us, 
but in dealing with an En^shman we know ex- 
actly where to find him. He rarely changes his 
views of friendship, unless some unaccountable 
circumstai^e interposes to enforce a sterling 
reason. * 

We commenced talking of the Christmas fes- 
tivities. We like the mode of conducting these 
sports in "merrie England,*' We like the de- 
corations of holly with its prettv red berries, the 
legend of the misletoe (especially that portion of 
the legend that allows one to kiss any pretty girl 
fotmd under it), the adornments of verdure and 
the carefiil display of sweets and outlandish lolly- 
pops in the shop windows, the little festive de- 
ception of Kriss Kingle practised on the juve- 
niles, the turkeys and plum-puddings (Ah ! how 
nice), the games of blind-man Vbuff, hunt-the- 
slipper, and the fairy Christmas-bowl ; but above 
all, the pantomimes at the theatres. It is the 
pantomimes that thrill the hearts of the juveniles, 
and even the children of larger growth. It is 
such glorious fun to see clever Mr. Clown slap 
poor old decrepid Pantaloon, and then wit- 
ness their joint endeavours to entrap agile Har- 
lequin, who, first kissing graceful Cdumbine, 



shakes his head from side to side in defiance, 
quivers his bat^ and then leaps with one mira- 
culous boimd and disappears through a clock- 
fiice. 

If ever London puts on a suit of— not sables 
— ^no, but gaudy habiliments, it is just a week 
before what is termed "Boxing-night" — ^the night 
after Christmas, when all the Pantomimes come 
out. The huge metropolis is plastered up to its 
neck with mammoth show-bills, incredible 
posters, and frightful announcements of the forth- 
coming pieces. The Strand, Cheapside, Poultry, 
Comhdl, Oxford-Street, Holbom, and the various 
important thoroughfares, are crowded with bul- 
letms in red, green, and black letters, telling of 
the "Magic Mince-pie" at such a place; the 
" Harlequin Tim Bobbin" at another; the "Fairy 
Fiorinda and the Swans of Pearl," at another ; 
and so to the end of the chapter. From Chelsea 
to Epping Forest, if one were to glance at an old 
wall in hopes of finding a cheap tailor's adver- 
tisement whom you remembered advertised 
liberally, and therefore must be everywhere, ten 
to one but the ominous words ^'Grben Mok- 
STER," the "Cream-coloured Imp of the Infernal 
Darkness," or something else just as ugly and 
suggestive, would stare you wickedly and un- 
flincningly in the fi&ce. If a stranger who knew 
nothing of holiday pantomimes and their idioeyn- 
cracies could just one fine day befoi'e Christmas 
be dropped down in London-say in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lambeth-walk on the Surrey side of 
the River — and commence reading the titles on 
the playbills without pursuing the context, he 
would quickly make up his mind that he had 
made a pilgrimage tosome sanguinary, enchanted 
hot-bed a Tittle this side of the moon, instead of 
the largest capital of the first kingdom of the 
civilised worla. We mean to say that if his 
sensibilities were to any extent acute, and his mis- 
apprehensive ignorance correspondingly opaque, 
he could not be less alarmed than was the Baron 
Munchausen when he saw his horse dangling to 
the church-spire, as recorded in the scarcely-to- 
be-believed adventures of that extraordinary 
Eersonage. It is a delicate point to touch on, 
ut if we were a married man, and the silken 
knot had been tied onlv half-a-dozen months, we 
should really fear our dear little wife's appearlng^ 
on the promenade just at this time, for if she 
were susceptible to the impulses of strange im- 
pressions, who knows but what our first-bom 
would have a harlequin's patch on its arm in- 
stead of a '^ strawberry," or a miniature cartoon 
of a link of sausages graven on the small of its 
back, to eternally remind our wife when she 
washed her " dear little ofifopring," of the Clown 
swallowing those elongated but suggestive edi- 
bles. We would not dwell on this subject so 
long if the anxious managers confined the blow- 
ing of their spectacular trumpets to bill-boards, 
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old walls, the arches of the bridges, or even the 
interior of Hansom cabs ; but their zeal not 
stopping here, manifests itself in a crowd of over- 
grown one-horse vans, with letters the size of a 
life Guard, until one is bewildered with titles 
and magic-ized almost to death. In attempting 
to cross a street in a hurry one is compelled 
to wait until a panoramic "Willow Pattern 
PUte," a " King Charming," a " Queen Quid- 
dies," and " Harlequin Bowsprit," all in a row, 
dawxlle out of the way, and to go into an omnibus 
with the hope of avoiding the bills would be like 
goings; to Newcastle to dodge coal-firea. 

We have heard the proportions of the mas- 
todon extolled for their amplitude ; an elephant, 
viewed through a powerful mioro6copey would 
<^come out" considerably gigantic, if the glasses 
were in good order. It is rumoured in concho- 
logical (urdles, that there^ are certain fiiib-moBerters 
residing in the vasty deep^ the bulk of which 
woHld make ev^ik a phUoeopher open his eyes 
with wonderv ^^ ^^ never yet heard of any, 
thinff on land, or in the sea, or even amphibious 
for the matter of that, wliieh oould compare in 
point of magnttttde and hugeness with the cc»n- 
DUMd promises of the managers of London 
reepecting their holiday eiibrts. W^*e each 
proKftiae only a grain of sand, so numerous are 
they, that at a moderate calculation there would 
be aufficient to make a new beach for Brighton ; 
and, further, it is our humble opinion, if it were 
poonble to convert each promise into a slab of 
some very hard stone, and they could be laid caro- 
fiillv one upon anothe^, the pile would doon be lost 
in. tile clouds ; and, aiterwards, there would be 
enough superftous slabs left laying about to build 
an emfiee the size of the Bank of England. We 
trust this will afford the I'eader s<nne idea of the 
vmstnesa and extent of the joint promisee of the 
London managers about Clu'ifltmas. And now a 
word as to the *' titles." Mother Goose's melo- 
dies were conramed long ago, the prolific Countess 
d'Anois is underling consumption by Planche 

ghe king of punning rhymesters), the *' Arabian 
ights" have very few leaves left. Count Hamil- 
ton's mythical twists of fairy imagination, and 
the pert sayings of the day, are or have been 
eaUed into requisition in furnishing (or rather 
snggestiz^) material for scenic illustration. The 
air j-brad^d dramatist and his co-labourers then 
go to work in good earnest, and the consequences 
are at this season, posters and pocket-money in 
profusion. 

Suppose, just for a bit of fun, we digress here, 
and go behiad the scenes of the playhouse, and 
sse what those estrange folks that go in and out 
of the little door are doing. Have you ever 
been there 1 No 7 Then come along ; we have, 
sjdmI you shall have the benefit of our experieooe. 
We pass that cross, sour-countenanced man, 
sitting in a stuffed seat at the stage door. He 
is the hall-keeper, and is much feared by spmoe 
young g^Eitlemen who come to enquire about 
tke piifttty little- ballet-girls that bewitch 
Vttbher- sex with their tights and spangled 
tunies. It has been told us, that when fast 
Toung men have called to leave three-cornered 
fnUe^-doux for their female aoquaintanees of the 
ehoreSy that th»y hsv^ati^slipped small coins iailo 



his hand, and without even so much as looking 
at the donations, he has simply, unaffectedly, 
coughed, and promised that ^ they should he sure 
to get 'em." These human Cerberuses could tell 
queer stories if they were disposed to " unlock 
tne secrets of the prison-house," and we were 
thinking that the revelations of a stage-door 
would not be a bad notion if the idea was well 
managed. Albert Smith is at liberty to use the 
hint if it strikes him. 

Not to digress in a digression, we take no 
notice of the ill-drained remark that the haU- 
keeper made as we passed him, and threading a 
long avenue, full of what can be best described 
as '^ one thing and another," we find ourselves 
among a munber of ^ flats," pieces of old forests, 
bits of castles^ and "one-hal&" of mansioes, 
shops, chambers, and the deuce knows what. Ld 
fact, we are at the " wings" of the stage, and 
looking around we see a number of well-dressed 
pec^le of both sexes c4uittin^ ajod laughing in a 
careless off-*hand manner, while here and there a 
ray of cloudy light (like a sunbeam tarnished, if 
such a thing could be), struggles tlurough the 
crevices of a wilderness of what are technicadly 
termed "travellers" and "sky booniers^" sus- 
pended over the stagey shedding a doll, sickly, 
glare on the objects around. &ere is a atnsle 
man — ^who is neftr-si&bted and wears speetades 
— in the orchestra, humming a melody, and by 
the aid of a gaunt, unsnuffea afcnmp of candle^ 
transcribing it on a hallra^eet of greasy music 
paper. He is the repSiitew^ and is ransacking 
his memory for scraps of popular airs to intro- 
duce in the " comic business" of the. pantomime, 
a duty which the leader has left to his assistant 
because he has displayed mnch tact at adapta* 
tion. A small taibie is standing near the foot- 
lights at the " prompt side" of the stage, near 
which the stage manager— a dumkv, pot- 
stomached person, with a gruff voice and bnght 
eye — ^is standing with his arms folded looking up 
the stage. A m^lf-shabby man in a slouched cap 
and round jacket, which smells lo/udly of tur- 
pentine and varnish, is standing by his side 
engaged in conversation. It is rude to listen tQ 
folks' talk, but as they are evidently conveinng 
on nothing private or special, we wiU violate 
Chesterfield for once, and draw neJr andheeor 
what they are saying. The stage-manager has 
infused a deal of importance in his manner, and 
now speaka He aodresses the property-man. 

"Remember, Mr. Brown (property men rarely 
have fanciful names), to get those maa&s as 
hideous as possible for the second scene. DonM; 
spare the rose pink and Dutch metal in the lea^ 
for those masks are — mask — ^the ttStiti^poinU of 
the introductory scenes* Tell Wilson (WUaon is 
the head carpenter), to see that those sinks run 
easily, and all the grooves had better be oiled. 
The gauzes, too, mtut be overhauled, . for when 
we used them in the ^ ^irit of the Fountain,' 
they looked very shab." (Meaning sbabby, but 
the stage-mana^^er has a habit of <^pping his 
words). He continaee, " Let me caution yon now, 
while J think of it, m this castle sense to Uend 
the fires as mudb as you can. Don't get toe 
zAueh red on tiiie waternset, nor too mudi grasft 
on the towem The! ^ goUxn oak' had fasttor 
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eome down to the .second 'groove/ ajidletthe 
shadows fall hack, hang against the wall." Daring 
these remarks, the st^ manager makes a great 
▼ariety of ikiotiona with his hands while in the 
act of pointing, several of which are imitated by 
the clown in the forthcoming niece, who is 
standing at the wing, and who bein^ a great 
wag, and considered apt at imitation, is always 
on the alert to signalise himself. Clowns, too, 
have another knack of pretending to bump 
themselves against doors, much to the surprise 
of innocent strangers, which clever deception, 
they perform by dexterously rapping the afore- 
said doors, useen, with their knuddeoL The 
manager, in happy imconscionsness of the imita- 
tion, struts up to a ^ trap" which is undergoing 
repairs, and, after looking carefully down it, again 
joins the property-man. 

" Where's Wilson 1 " he a«ks. 

^ He's gone to see about lumber for a pair of 
* flats,' ear" is the repl^. 

" Have you heard him ifwak of the dhaages 1" 

'' They're monstrous slap-up," replies the other, 
picking a fleck of Dutch metol from the nde of 
his nose. (It will be observed that this useful 
person is not very choice in his language.) Some 
of the ' tricks' are stunnin', and '11 make 'em open 
their heyes. That barley-sheaf turnin' into a 
Yankee yacht is reg'lar bobbish ; and when the 
butter-firkins changes to silver teapots there'll 
be a dead yell all over the 'ouse. (Here the pro- 
perty-man points to some object in the ' flies,' 
and drops a remark touching a shower of Cupids 
during uie representation of the " Floral Realms 
of light," but as we did not quite catch the 
sense of the expression, we cannot conscientiously 
hazard a detailed aooount of this portion of the 
dialogue.) He pursues his conversation — " I was 
in the paint-room just now, to see that set of 
clouds that Charley Thompson's a doin' of— 
there's not hanythink can touch 'em, sir, an' the 
Gave of 'Orrors is as black as the Docks." 

A tall, slender man at this juncture passes 
across the stage at the back. He has on canvass 
overhauls, garnished with miscellaneous daubs 
of colour, as if he had been a target for painted 
bullets. The stage-manager beckons him, and 
they retire to their room to talk over certain 
<' matters and things" concerning the scenery and 
pictures of the pantomime. The property-man 
has gone to that dingy, long, low apartment 
which is the sanctum where he manufactures 
canvass legs of mutton, stuffed sticks, perpetually 
red-hot pokers, golden goblets, rag babies, and 
sham puddings bv the gross. We will peep in 
and see what can be de£ied in the dull base that 
pervades the room. A pot of glue is smoking 
over a spirit-lamp on a table, and close beside it 
are a number of little books containing gold-leaf, 
or something resembling it, and chxpa of bright 
foil. A cart-load of paraphernalia is '' kickmg 
about" on the tables, under them, helter-skelter 
— anywhere. There are wooden legs (generally 
used by the old commodores), jockey caps, old 
spurs, bits of sponge (much imected by the vil- 
lain of the melodramas, to supply the blood when 
he meets his end), fictitious harps (on which 
many sweet imaginary melodies have been 
played), Indian calumets and tomahawks^ Chinese 



lanterns, dancing jacks, parti-odoured umbrellav 
(useful for '' PaiU Pry" or pantomimes), artifidal 
icicles (warranted not to melt), crowns aod 
cushions, beadles' stafb and faiiy wand% cane% 
snufT-boses, papier machil pound-cakes, deceptive 
lemons^ dj«werless cheffoniers, ingeniouslj 
suppositious fowls ready trussed, po^et-books 
containing countless sums of imaginative bank- 
notes (always carried by the old uncles firom 
India in the comedies), and if we were to examine 
closely we would see almost every article, only 
more or less sham in its construction, met with 
in real life. 

It is scarcely necessary for us to ascend to the 
paint-room, where several artists are outlining, 
laying on the colour, filling in, and creating 
limdscapes and ''realms of bliss" in short order. 
We would only get our trousers smeared if we 
went up, and perhaps interrupt the workmen ; 
so, first glancing at the front of the house, wYadt 
is covered with strips of muslin, and pausing for 
an instant just to get a peep at the &oe of that 
pretty girl the premiire corypMe^ who is prac- 
tising a coup in short skirts and faded round- 
toed slippers, we will once more seek daylight 
and leave the folks to rehearse the pantomima 

with a clear stage. 

« « « « « 

Boxing night ! the theatres are besi^d with 
applicants for box, pit, and gallery. It is not 
only the rabble mob tlwt have turned out, bat 
the flower of the nobiKty arrive in close car- 
riages and tigered broughams. The private 
boxes sparkle with diamonds— 4he pit is a sea 
of heaos-— and the gallery reminds one of the 
clatter that 

"The ahzoudi make at sm in a rtUrtampfltt" 

Bows of pretty, plump, cherry-cheeked children 
are seen ajraund wluuly range of boxes, teaaiog 
their mammas with qoratioos^ and laughing in 
joyous anticipation of the "fun toooma" TnSUa- 
men and their *^ nice-looking" daughters abomid 
in the upper bozes^ tall youngmen, with damtily- 
combed whiskers, and very hurge seal rings on 
their fiuji^ers, are mating good use of their lor- 
gnettes m the '^ stalls ;'° the gallery is a be* 
wildered medley of dustmen in ancle-jacks, 
servant-midds, wet-nurses out of place, hawkers, 
and green-^rrocer boys. All have come with the 
one sole object of having a good long laugh, and 
they generally aooomplisn it. The gallery-folks, 
who are unfortunately remindful of such points, 
have taken care to provide themselves with 
flasks of gin and spirits, which they consult fre* 
quently duxing the evening. The more elecan^ 
bred private-box company have had little 
hampers supplied at '^Forteram md Mason's^** 
and, in the shape of Neufdiatel oream cheese, 
potted shrimps for sandwiches, some marmalade 
and red-currant jam for the children, with per- 
haps just a dozen nicely-pressed biffins^ they 
enjoy aportable and savouir refreshment. 

The Imglish understand the art of being com- 
fortable under all circumstances, and of all their 
holiday entertainments the yearly pantomime 
seems to possess more charms than the simple 
pastimes of domesHc life. This is the only spot 
on the globe where the drafts of the fitrm. of 
.Clown, fantalooB, &c, are freely beaovrsd ^«t 
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njg^ht;*' and in no ootmtiT that we have yet 
visited, did Harlequin strike us hjb more agile, 
Pantaloon never tottered with more maudlin 
step, Clown was never half so droll, and Colum- 
bine more serial and graceful, than here. In 
these respects England 18 truly "merrie." Mar- 
tiaPs proverb, "Jti*u inepto res ineptior nvUa erf," 



is very good in its way, but like many oUier 
musty apothegms, it loses its point at the 
Christmas period. ^ Ride si sapis^^ is much 
better, and to be preferred; therefore let ua 
smile, and 

"With mirth And laughter* 
Lot old wrinkles coma.'* 



WINTER. 
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Kow sits the twilight paloced in the snow* 

Hugging away beneath a fleece of gold 
Her statue beauties, dumb and icy cold, 

And fixing her blue, steadfast eyes bolow* 
Where in a bed of chilly wares afiu; 

With dismal shadows o'er her sweet face blown^ 
Tended to death by eve's delidous star* 

lies the lost day alone. 

Where late, with red mists bound about his browi^ 

Went the swart Autumn, wading to the knees 
Through drifts of dead leaves shaken from the boughs 

Of the old forest trees. 
The gpists upon their balefVil errands nm 

O'er the bright ruin, fading from our esres; 
And oyer all, like clouds about the sun, 

A shadow lie& 

For, flUIing adeop upon a dreary world* 

Slant to tlie light* one late October mom. 
From some rough cavern blow a tempest cold. 

And tearing off his garland of ripe com. 
Twisted with blue grapes, sweet with luacieus winc^ 

And Ceres' drowsy flowers, so dully red. 
Deep in his cavern leafy and divine^ 

Buried him with his dead. 

Then, with his black beard glistening in the fttflt. 

Under the icy arches of the north* 
And o'er the still graves of the seasons lost* 

Blustered the Winter forth— 
Spring, with your crown of rosea bodding new; 

Thought-nursing and most melan«^oly Fall, 
0ummer, with bloomy meadows 4^ot with dew^ 

Blighting your beauties alL 

Oh heart, your spring-time dream will idle proves 

Tour summer but forerun the autumn's death. 
The flowery arches in the home of love 

Fall, crumbling, at a breath ; 
And, sick at last with that great sorrow's shocks 

As some poor prisoner, pressing to the ban 
His forehead, calls on Mercy to unlock* ' 

The chambers of the stars — 
Ton* turning off from life's first mocking glow^ 

Leaning, it may be, still on broken faith. 
Will down the vale of autumn gladly go * 

To the chill winter. Death. 

Hark f firom the empty bosom of the grove 
I hear a sob as one forlorn might pine— > 
The white-limbed beauty of a god is thine* 

King of the sesf ons ! and the knight that hoods 
The brow nM^estlc, brightest stars enweav(^^ 
Thou surely canst not grieve ; 

But only fax away 

Makest stomiy prophedes ; well* lift them higheiv 
Till morning on the forehead ef the daj 
a seal of fix*,. 



Dearer to me the scene 

Of nature shrinking from thy rough embrace^ 
Than Summer, with her rustling robe of gxeen^ 

Cool blowing in my face. 

The moon is up— how still the yellow beams 

That slantwise lie upon the stirless air, 
Sprinkled with fh>st* like pearl-entangled hair*. 

O'er beauty's cheeks that streams. 
How the red light of Mars their pallor mocks. 

And the wild legend fWmi the old time wins*. 
Of sweet waves kissing all the drowning locks 

Of Ilia's lovely twins. 

Come Poesy, and with thy shadowy hands 

Cover me softly, singing all the nights 
In thy dear presence find I best delight ; 

Even the saint that stands 
Tending the gate of heaven, inrolved in beams 

Of rarest glory, to my mortal eyes 
Pales from the blest insanity of dreams 

That round thee lies. 

Unto the dusky borders of the prove 

Where gray-haired Saturn, silent as a stone. 

Sat in his grief alone* 
Or, where young Venus, searching for her love* 

Walked through the clouds^ I pray* 

Bear me to-night away. 

Or wade with me through snows 

Drifted in lose fauitastic curves aside. 

From humble doors where Love and Faith abido^ 
And no rough winter blows, 

Chilling the beauty of affections fair* 

Cabined securely there. 

Where round their fingers winding the white slijis 

That crown his forehead* on the grandsire's kneeas. 
Sit merry children, teasing about ships 

Lost in the perilous seas ; 
Or listening with a troublous Joy, yet deep* 

To stories about battles, or of storms* 
Till weaiy grown, and drowsing into sleep* 

Slide they from out his arms. 

Where* by the log-heap fire. 

As the pane rattles and the cricket sing^ 
I with the gray-haired sire 

May talk of vanished summer-timea and springs^ 
And harmlessly and cheerfUUy beguile 

The long, long hours— 
The happier for the snows that drift the while 

About the flowers. 

Winter, wilt keep the love I oCcr thee? 

No mesh of flowers is bound about my htowy 
From life's fhir summer I am ii«u8t«»T i<i|g ^ow 

And as I sink my knee. 
Dimpling the beauty of thy bed of anow— 

Dowerless* I can but 

Oh, cast me not away 1 
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A NATIONAL literature, to be worthy of the 
name, must exhibit the strong, peculiar traits, 
embody the feelings, partake of the prejudices, 
and illustrate the originality of a people. The 
opinion has been propounded with much seem- 
ing honesty by critics, both at home and abroad, 
that we have no mcUericU for a national litera- 
ture, and therefore, as a very clear and indisput- 
able deduction, we haye not, and cannot have a 
literature of our own. 

We beg leave to appeal from this decision, 
believing, as we do, that the material for the 
jstructure is in no wise lacking, and that there 
are not wanting the hands of the builders ; that 
if we have no national literature (which we by 
no means admit), it arises from other causes 
/than these. 

While we have all that material which is 
<»mmon to the children of genius everywhere 
•and in every age, we shall endeavour to show 
that we have much of a superior and peculiar 
excellence, which is either indigenous and exclu- 
sively pertaining to us, or found in original and 
striking combination here. We have the finest 
And most enduring stones, that need only to be 
^set in their appropriate place^ under the protec- 
tion of equal laws and fostering institutions, to 
rise in chaste and stately proportions, — a mi^ni- 
ficent temple, unsurpassed in splendour, stabifity, 
and beauty ; compelling the admiration of man- 
kind, and defying in its massive strength, ^' the 
tooth of time ana rasure of oblivion." Wherever 
God has created human beings with hearts to 
feel — souls to aspire-Hind enerffies to achieve — 
.^heipe is material for the poet, s(£olar, and philo- 
sopher. No critic woula deny that the human 
heart exurts here, in all its moods, and passions, 
and strange workings ; here are sJl the varieties 
of that complicated being, man, exhibiting his 
mental qualities, his individual traits, pecu- 
liarities, and eccentricities, as prominent^, as 
poeticallv, as sorrowfully, and as ludicrously, as 
in lands beyond the seas. If we lack the maUrial, 
it is not biecause man's heart, with its feelings 
and its passions, is changed, — ^it is not because 
men are essentially different now from men of a 
former age, — ^it is not because our struggling 
multitudes do nothing, think nothing, worthy the 
Teoordinff pen of the poet, the analyzing thought 
of the philosopher, or the deep investigations of 
ihe scholar. 

There is material for our literature in the 
human heart— in the American heart. 

There is, likewise, material for our literature 
in American history. Much has been said of its 
barrenness-— of our want of traditionary lore and 
iabulous story, sources from which so much of 
the literature of the old world has been derived. 
It is true we have no dark and mysterious origin, 
no dimly-seen age^ peopled by £uicy with 
mythological absurdities iad monstrous gods. 
We have no Jupiter shaking Olympus with his 



nod, — no Yenus bom from the froth of the sea. 
We have no painful records of barbarian rule, 
when fear reigned supreme, the weak were the 
prey of the strong, ana iJl acted upon 

"The simple plan, 

ThMk they should take^ who have the power. 
And they should keep, who can." 

We have no records of civilization sinking into 
disastrous darkness, and almost extinguished by 
the leaden weight of stagnant ages. We have 
no crumbling and ivy-diul castles, telling us of 
feudal pomps and sovereignty, — no knight- 
errantry, nor holy wars. These, and such as 
these, are themes for the European muse, who 
hears the voices of hoar antiquity as they steal 
along the echoing arches of palaces, — through 
the dim vaults of cloistered cells, — ^in the rust- 
ling of the crusader's banners, — in the rush of 
steeds and the clash of lances ; and who takes up 
the wild strain as it glides down the past^ 
waking his harp of song to martial melody. 

The themes for our muse are holier far, — 
themes that touch the heart with a softer in- 
fluence, and waken tenderer feelings. Looldii^ 
back into our past, far in the dim years, we 
behold that mysterious people who inhabited 
tins continent long before the advent of our 
fathers, and whose origin is wrapt in profound 
oblivion. We see themm their might, exercising 
undisputed dominion over this Und, — and we 
see them in their weakness wasting away like 
the mist, and rolling back toward the shores of 
the Pacific Here is a theme, both for song and 
for historical research. Immense tribes of 
people, who Uved and died with all the varied 
passions and emotions of man in all time — ^whoae 
dust has enriched the earth for succeeding gene- 
rations of a stranffe neople destined to sweep 
them from the land where our temples arise^ 
consecrated to the one living and true God, 
their aspirations rose to the Great Father of 
their race, from the dusky aisles of a forest 
sanctuary. How much room is here for specu- 
lative thought, that takes hold upon the great 
problems of national origin and tne divisions of 
the human family! How many broken links 
has the antiquarian to unite, — ^how many fng- 
mentary inscrintions has the scholar to decipher, 
and complete, cbd interpret ! How many broken 
strains stealing throus h the air, from the " mute 
lyre" of the poet of the past^ has the American 
poet to treasure up and combine in new and 
ravishing strains, that shall hM upon the ean 
of remote posterity, — the voice of a buried 
world ! 

Much, very much, has been said and sung of 
this unfortunate race, who have passed away 
with their primeval forests, in the pathway of 
the advancing white man, and to some the story 
of their fate seems trite. StilL we believe there 
are choiMs yet to be added to the American harp 
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of Bong that shall vibrate to the moumful tale. 
Those mysterious mounds, which rise Hke mighty 
mausoleums all over our western plains, — ^the 
ancient castles of the dead,— call upon the poet 
to give them, at least, a fanciful origin ; half- 
obliterated footsteps of the past are stamped 
upon the soil of the new world, that the poet's 
eye must decipher ; like the trained Indian 
hunter, he must tell from the just vlsilde impress, 
where the unseen stranger passed, and wno he 
was. It may be that his fanciful ideal is yet to 
interpret the mysterious letters of the past, that 
the eye of the scholar turns from in despair. 
Fancy has at times guided the slow footsteps of 
science to brilliant discoveries. 

Our own past, though not hidden in the mist 
of i^mote antiqtiity, contains seeds of thought 
wiiieh have yet to be drawn intoagrow^, whioh 
vre cannot now fully conceive and depict, and 
will bear fiowers and fruit for the admiration, 
the instruction, the healing of the nations. 
While a high poetic grandeur suirou&ds the 
events of our history — recent though it be— 
tiioBe events bear within themselves the germi- 
nating principles whidi shall engage the highest 
power of human investigation, take hold upon 
the deepest interests of humanil^, and penetrate 
tiie frame of human society in all lands for ages 
to come. Romance may revel in the dim walks 
of the forest, and in the struggles of advancing 
otviiization, and find noUe themes in the oontest 
that separated us from the sway of European 
power. There she has already found a wide 
jCeahn, and will continue to subjugate new fields 
In which to display her ma^c power. Bat, pre- 
eminently, as tne fountain of political and moral 
principles exhibited in marked contrast to the 
Jlecaying fKolicy of the old world, and riitiiDting 
t&VLt on a wider t^ieatre than the olden tune has 
ever afforded, lAie histoiy of this nation will 
oifer a problem deepening in interest with every 
year of existence, that shall diallenge the powerts 
«>f the philosc^her, and modify the politieal 
Mience of the world. The isndependence of ^ete 
states was a new creation, and many a telescope 
*«H11 be hereaffcer pointed at this eonflt^atten, 
•whose oirdes many have feared to trace, in 
doubt whether to deem it a doleful host of 
^LBordered meteors or the revelations of n 
new firmament. As its li^t has travelled 
tiirough the sky with increasing steadiness, 
power, and beauty, it will awaken thought, aaoid 
compel the sages who would understana the 
liigh relations of tiie world to note -sod investi- 

Ste the laws of its motions. :l%us, <<tlll the 
nt syllable of recorded- time,** new Uitereet will 
diuBter around the Mayflower, ^ Bode of Ply- 
stouth, <<the Cradle of Liberty,** ""^t^ MM of 
'Lftdependenoe,** the nave of Washington. 

As a theme for desorip<non*-^«as a sosiee ^f 
'liMtic inspiiVktion— "M a poweribl force in vnould- 
'Hig ^e mind, the imagiiiati^ and the afllMtiottB, 
natural scenery holds a hish place. The un- 
'^ecpiidled beautyr and ttnagjufioenoe of natore's 
Ijuls to Hds land, and the prodigal vsriety with 
which theryare poured Ibrtih, jxbA only be men- 
tioned. Thibt w«s an ttnamsweMhle tfoestion 
which was propoumded to a fretful Englislmuuti, 
trhosedisparagteg bitteineu and national self- 



sufficiency were not suepended even by a thun- 
derstorm amon^ the Alleghanies. His American 
friend, who had listened to his complaints for a 
long time, half-amused and half-vexed, quietly 
asked, " Have you got any better thunder and 
lightning than that in Old England f* 

We have dwelt upon this point, that America 
has materials within herself for Irailding up a 
native literature, because it seemed necessary to 
reply to those who have made it a matter of 
doubt, and not because it can have a oonclutive 
effect either way in detennining the main ques- 
tion. For ourselves, we must avow the belief 
t^at there is much of unworthy cant in some of 
our popular criticism. American writers are 
severely censured, because they do not confine 
themselves to " native themes," and it is more 
than intimated that it is no part of their '^ mis- 
sion ** to illustrate Einopean history and litera- 
ture. Every such enteiprise, how daring and 
skilful soever, is laid to the account of imitation^ 
and made to detract from the originality of our 
authors. 

But why 1 If an American artist happens to 
form a statue of Italian marble, is not the work 
his own as much as if it were quarried from ihe 
hills of New Enfflaud 1 And if our mountains 
had imhappily been destitute of marble, must 
monumental triumph have been wrought only in 
brass and iron, in order to be '^ native f* We 
might as rationally shut ourselves up from «11 
oommunioation with^the rest of the world— ^erect 
a Chinese wall in order to keep ourselves from 
foreign influence. Originality is tiot so esmly 
lost, that it need be Irannetioaliy sealed. He 
who in birth, eduoatioD, habits, feelings, and 
principles, is a true American, if he have within 
him tne powers of genius, may gather spoil of 
all people, and tongues, and nations, and it will 
be his own and his oouiKtry's for ever. 

By being Americans we do not eease to be 
SQBN. Whatever has interest for humanity is 
oars. Every theme that respects the hi^inen^ 
the interest, the passions, the affectioBs of human 
nature, has a claim upon us ; and we beMeve 
that nowhere will that earnest feeling of h«man 
brotherhood be more fireely acknowledged, moie 
tenderly felt, and more powerfully acted on, than 
in America. In common, ihea, with those of 
every age and clime, American authcvs, as their 
genius may prompt them, will enter upon the 
wide fields of philosophy, theol<^, edenoe, 
poetry, criticism and historv ; will aid in pusii- 
mg investigation toward the farthest bounds of 
attainable knowledge, and do their full share in 
the work of advaencing dvilizlitian and vsfine- 
ment, both in this and other kads. 

Our criticism should no longer plaoe Ameriesn 
TtAod in a &lse position. Let no one thitkk of 
confining the energies of our gifted sons to this 
oontiaent. Mind overleaps geographiesl boun- 
daries, and breaks political banners, as easily as 
Ssonson snapped asunder the strong oordsof the 
Philistines. Beautifrifiy and trufy are we told 
of the RiBFtTBUc of lelt€ff8. litenvtuvs is a com- 
mon field, where pstlbot equality reigns, aad iik> 
position can be exetenvely assisned to any mHn, 
out all are At liberty to Mnge wough tile wh<^ 
domain, ** at their omi sireet wUL" 
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Thus, irhether we look at that which pecu- 
liarly opens itself as the field of effort for Ame- 
rican authors, or assert their essential equality 
and perfect title to compete with all others, the 
empire of the mind and neart, there is abundant 
material for the upbuilding and perfection of our 
literature. 

There are also tiie builders, in whose hands 
we may feel an assurance that the work will go 
forward with skill and power. 

The American character is the result of an 
admixture of Tarious national elements, in a new 
land, in the midst of scenery the most sublime, 
and of events calculated to form and develope 
the highest strength and beauty. All the 
nations of Europe were sifted to furnish the 
seed from whicb this nation has sprung up. 
English, French, German, and other blood, have 
mingled together in a rich combination, and form 
a stream of peculiar vitality and healthfulness. 
Of the component qualities that go to make up 
t^e American character, much the greater and 
more valuable portion is derived from the Eng- 
lish. England settled most of the original 
colonies, and of the new states at the west of 
New England has been the mother and founder. 
Our manners and customs were learned in the 
ancestral halls, by the cheerful hearths, on the 
village greens of ** merrie England." We share 
in the triumphs of English anus in the Crusades, 
on the fields of France, and on the ocean, in the 
olden time, for they were wrought by owr fiithera. 
The rights which our revolutionary sires claimed 
in 1775, were "the rights of Englishmen," 
secured ages before at Bunnymede, embodied in 
the Petition of Bight presented by the commons 
to the faithless Charles — ^the violation of which 
overturned the monarchy, and the peril of which 
caused the second revolution of 1688. Speaking 
the same languid, we claim, and rejoice in, the 
fame of Shakspeare and Milton, and of Hampden, 
Cromwell, Russell, and Sydney. We have the 
dWlisation of England transplanted and enriched 
by tributary streams from all other nations. 

And, what is of more importance, the founda- 
tions of our country were laid by the very elect 
of nations, by the purest and ' noblest of the 
earth. They were banished men, whose crimes 
were independence of thought, fearlessness of 
opinion, integrity of art, and inflexible adherence 
to the lessons of truth and the dictates of con- 
science. They were men of whom the Old World 
was not worthy. ' Others came through a love of 
adventure, too hardv and vigorous in their 
frames and energetic m their spirits to be eon- 
tented in the stereotyped society of Europe. 
Composed of such materials, how should we rail 
to find here those qualities which insure success 
in the pursuit of every excellence? Cast in 
such a favoured home, under the purest and 
noblest tuition of nature, with the quickening 
influence of freedom and equality, the high im- 
pulses that struggle in American bosoms will 
make 'tiieir wayTm spite of opposition, to the 
utmost limits of human power. 

In this late period of the history of the worid, 
time has brought down and poured in upon us 
tixe accumulated treasures of ages. Our literar 
tore bears the impress of time ; it is moulded 



by the influence of the sages and poets of old. 
We distinguish in it the Doric and Lome accent, 
to whose musical cadence, ages ago, 

" Ilissas ptiro devolved Mm tuneftil stroom 
lu geuUest mtirmura." 

Croth, Saracen, and Provencal, have aided in 
some degree in its structure ; and, in late years, 
who can say how much it has been fed by the 
overflowing stream of German philosophy and 
song? 

'Hiese diverse elements incorporating them- 
selves into our litdrature, while they invigorate 
it and add to its compass, cannot detract from 
its originality. It will be American, because all 
these spoils of time are gathered by active and 
energetic minds, who know how to assimilate 
them and make them their own. They will be 
cast into a furnace of burning thought, and that 
concentrated heat will frise them into one stream 
of molten gold, ready to be moulded into forms 
of original beauty. 

Sudi are the materials of American literature, 
and such, we may claim, are the men who are 
destined to employ them in a manner that shall 
make our Land as illustrious in letters as she 
bids fair to be in freedom and power. 

And what has been the ^uit of all this ? 
What has America done to add to the intellect 
tual treasures of the race ? Tlus question we 
are bound to ask and to answer. If two hun- 
dred years since the settlement, and seventy-five 
years since the independence, of the United 
States have flown by, bearing no traces of intel- 
lectual and imaginative power upon their wings, 
it is but a sad commentary on our reasoning. 
This question we are prepared to answer, ana, 
we hope, satisfiictorily. 

Literature, in its largest signification, includes 
all the productions which go to make up the 
intellectual food of men, — all that is read for 
instruction or amusement. In a more limited 
sense, the term is employed to denote that por- 
tion of the mass of reading whidi is polite and 
refined ; as poetry, criticism, fiction, charac- 
teristic and descriptive essays. We are content 
to use it in either sense. 

From the establishment of tlie first printing- 
press on this continent to the present time, a 
large and increasing portion of ine books read 
in this country have been of American author- 
ship. An inspection of the public and private 
libraries, of the critical press, and of the moftt 
familiar quotations, proves this. Sucb a fsutt 
forms a strong primd fctcie proof of independent 
and original literary productiveness. Tnis has 
not aiisen from the scarcity of foreign books. 
Competition' has been free. Foreign authors 
have no copyright here, but, free as the air and 
the sunshine, their works have been reprinted 
from the first, and have overflowed the whole 
land. Yet our authors liave not been swept 
away and lost in this competition. They hare 
borne up against the flood and maintained their 
rank, some of them with not a little honour aaU 
profit, and have sent an answering stream of 
thought across the Atlantic. Hieir names sre 
the property of mankind. 

America, tlMm, produces books; there is liie 
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outward sign of a literature. What is their 
character 1 

Conspicuous among the causes of American 
emigration, religious persecution must be ranked. 
The first settlers of r^ew England, and of some 
other colonies, were banished for conscience' 
sake. Their minds rested with a more hearty 
devotion on religious truth; it engaged their 
thoughts and feelmgs more exclusively than any 
other. Theological literature, therefore, stands 
fisrt; and, in this department, no nation has 
gone beyond us, unless it be Germany. Jonathan 
Edwards, by the confession of British critics, was 
the greatest theolo^an of modem times. With 
his name may be joined those of Dwight, Hop- 
kins, Bellamy, Grimn, Emmons, Channing, and 
of those now upon the stage— Stewart, Sobin- 
son, Alexander, Beecher, Barnes, Taylor, and a 
host of others. In fact, theological science is so 
rapidly advancing (and in this advancement 
America leads), that it is perhaps more embar- 
rassing to speak of living names than in any 
other department. 

Metaphysics has been so allied to theology, 
and ethics still more so, that we must repeat 
the names of Edwards and Emmons, and join 
those of Upham, Wayland, Marsh, and Tappan. 

Closely allied to this in the order of time and 
of interest come politics. If religion, as the 
moving cause of their emigration, claimed the 
first p&Kse in the regard of our fathers, their dis- 
putes with the mother country, their indepen- 
dence, and the establishment of new systems of 
government, compelled them to engage in the 
carefiil study of political science. Necessity 
having originated the pursuit here, the minds of 
the people have never been diverted from it ; 
and nownere on the whole face of the earth has 
there been exhibited such earnestness and con- 
stancy in the investigation of this subject. The 
writings of Hamilton, Madison, Jay, Marshall, 
Ames, Jeflerson, and Adams, the fathers or de- 
fenders of the Constitution, are invaluable con- 
tributions to political science ; and Story, who 
has just departed, and Kent, and statesmen yet 
living among us as pre-eminent, have been 
deemed worthy successors of the venerable 
founders of the republic. 

Of historians, we will but write the names of 
Marshall, Prescott, Bancroft, Bradford, Wheaton, 
and Irving ; and of biographers, their name is 
legion. Marshall and Sparxs have each gained 
an enviable rank ; and one almost doubts 
whether or no the latter should also stand among 
historians, for, as contributions to historicid 
science, his biographies are unrividled Irving 
and Cooper, ako Paulding, Mackenzie, Bush, 
Knowles, and a crowd whose names would 
^ cumber the ground," have gained an honourable 
name. 

Fiction, poetry, and that almost indefinable 
opecies of writing yclept "Essays," are naturally 
of a later growth. They are the result of in- 
creased wealth and leisure — if not in writers — 
in the nation. But from the beginning these 
have been cultivated to an extent honourable to 
the nation. The essays of FrankUn, Hopkins, 
Dennie, and Ames, gave pleasing promise of a 
better future, which the productions of Irving, 



Cooper, Paulding, Brown, Hawthorne, the £ve- 
retts. Ware, Se<%wick, and the host of misceUa- 
nists who sustain our periodical press^ sufficiently 
fulfil. 

If any are not satisfied with the present, we 
can only say that if they will but wait with 
patience, they shall be amply satisfied ere long. 
" Patience wanted a nightingale, Patience waited, 
and the egg sang." 

Of poetry, we have as much as could be ex- 

Eected, of "the most favoured nation." We 
ave, it is true, no great epic ; and England, in 
all her centuries, has produced but one that lives. 
The remainder, of which Southey spawned four 
or five, may be preserved in libraries and collec- 
tions, like so many insects impaled in museums, 
but they will not oe read. Neither have we any 
great amount of dramatic poetry ; and in this 
department, though modern England has done 
considerable, we may be permitted to express a 
doubt whether any large portion of her produc- 
tions in this kind will take a permanent place in 
the literature of the world. And besides, the 
moral and religious press of this country, and 
neaiiy all our ecclesiastical influence, has been so 
strongly exerted against theatres, ais to lie with a 
heavy weight upon the pursuit of dramatic fame. 
This is not, however, so capital an omission, as 
to detract from our claim to a distinguished 
place for the poetry of America. That is the 
best portion of a nation's poetry, which serves 
to bind to the hearts of all its people the history 
of its early greatness^ to quicken the keen sensi- 
bilities of patriotism, to kindle the affections, to 
purify the feelings and invigorate the virtues of 
alL If Shakspeare and Milton had never lived, 
or if their immortal lines had been condemned 
to oblivion, severe as the loss must have been, 
the literature of Great Britain would still 
continue a noble monument of greatness ; and 
we should still hang enraptured over the lovely 
conceits of Cowley^ the tender lays of Waller, 
the weighty and vigorous lines of Dirden, the 
polished and witty essays of Pope, the beautiful, 
cherished pictures of Thomson, who is the bosom 
companion of every lover of nature ; and we 
should bind to our hearts the lines so fuU of 
sweetness, human tenderness, and engaging 
melancholy of Gray, Cowper, and Bums. And 
not less should we rejoice m the efiulgent lights 
of the century, Campbell, Bogers, ScioU, (>>le- 
ridge, Byron, Wordsworth, Southey, Snelley, 
and the goodly number of our cotemporaries, 
whom we nave not space to mention. 

And we have a goodly portion of the verse 
which is the dearest music of the heart, — ^lyrics, 
that stir the bosom and awaken thoughts, " too 
deep for tears ;" majestic meditative poems, that 
take hold upon the inmost and most subtle chords 
of the soul : love poems^ 

" Drawn fhnn a fefw fitmiliar thingi, 
The fibres of the heart," 

and descriptive verse, that has all the grandeur 
of American nature. We might bring to our 
aid the highest of all proofs, — ^that of detailed 
quotation ; but we cannot trespass too £u* upon 
the patience of the reader. A particular state- 
ment of some of the achievements of American 
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geniufl will be expected, and we are ready 
to specify some names and works that are the 
rarest and most estimable treasures of our land. 
Bryant has a European as well as American 
fame, and he deserres it. He is the poet of the 
American forest, of the wild flower, and the 
falling leaf ; of the *^ glazed and gleaming snow 
of winter," and the evening wind of summer, to 
which he talks as to a '^ familiar friend.*' He is 
the poet of the " sad and solemn night," and of 
day's ^ beautiful, boundless firmament." In his 
descriptions, we cannot fail to perceive how 
wonderfully true he is to every phase of nature, 
and his more wonderful personification of things 
inanimate. This it is which gives a high energy 
to his verse, that few can equaL When he tells 
us that the autumnal woods ''have put their 
glories on," '^ the sun has drank the dew,*^ " the 
young twiff has spread its plaited tisiu^s to the 
light, ''the glorious hosts of light waUt the 
dark hemisphere ;" and when he bids us lose 
ourselves 

" In the onntinnous woods^ 
Where rolU the Oregon, «od hears no sound 
SaM hi$ ova dAshings !" 

we feel that we are in company with a most 
powerful spirit, who infuses mto his utterance 
the vital energies of all living nature. 

Yet it is not so much in describing, as in 
interpreting nature, that Mr. B3rrant excels. 
He Imks natond forms to the moral feelings, 
and draws lessons of puritjr, hope, and joy, from 
every running stream, and falling le&£, and 
springing flower. In the unvarying courses of 
the stars, he reads the expression of Heaven's 
unchanging law of duty, and in his hymn to the 
" North Star," one of the brightest emanations 
of his genius, how calmly does he repose on that 
watch-star of creation, as 

" A beauteous typo of that unchanging God, 
That bright, eternal beacon, by wboee ray 
The voyager of time should shape his heedftil way I'* 

And " ThanatopsiB," who can mark its ming li n g 
of delicate beauty, with as trul^ liturgical sofem- 
Bity, without feeling that he listens to one who 
is indeed " of nature's inner shrine the priest !" 
His severe taste, his delicate choice of words, his 
purity and modesty, are unrivalled. "With pride 
we claim William Cfullen Bryant as ours, and his 
works as a noble contribution to American lite- 
rature. 

As a lyric poet, few can compare advanta- 
geously with Hallegk ; and to his imaginative 
power and sparkling wit we owe some of the 
most delightful verse that was ever woven out 
of the imglish language. He has the art of 
versification, by which the utmost power of 
■articulate harmony is secured, in richer measures 
than almost an^ other poet in the world. The 
tones of his lyrics peal upon the ear altematelv 
with the martial swell of a trumpet, and with 
the dissolving sweetness and wild whisper of the 
jEolian harp. His fame is doubly sure, for 
while he is idolized at home, and will be che- 
rished wherever the English language is spoken, 
he is enthroned in the Affections of strange 
people. The Scotsman will never forget him 
who "wrote so beautifully of Bums," nor can 



Greece fail to reverence and love him, so long as 
she treasures up the name and fame of Marco 
Bozzaris. 

How beautifully Wiixis weaves into his verse 
the choicest expressions of our Saxon mother 
tongue ! The refinement and delicacy with 
which he depicts emotiona—itie exactness with 
which he embodies thoughts, and sets before us 
the workings of the mind, as distinctly as if they 
were furnished with a corporeal investure — his 
evident congeniality with both man and nature, 
both society and solitude — ^show altogether a 
most singularly original combination of brilliant 
qualities, that make him, in his peculiar walk, 
unrivalled. If the perfection of art is the con- 
cealment of art, Mr. Willis has certainly attained 
to it. 

For the finest images from nature, invested by 
the light of a glowing imagination ; for thoughts 
wrought with a master's skill, " out of the very 
marble of the mind ;" for beauty arrayed in the 
simplicity dictated by a most severe taste, com- 
mend us to the writings of Longfellow. We 
would rather have his chances for immortality 
as a poet, than those of any other in the land, 
Bryant and HaUeck excepted ; and the time may 
come when all exceptions will be superfluous. • 

We would gladly speak at lengtn of Dana, 
Percival, Spragub, the melancholy Brainard, 
Whittibr, Pierpont, of Street, a perfect master 
of minute description, &ithful as the daguerreo- 
type ; and not least, because last mentioned, the 
lamented painter-poet, Washington Allston. 
But we have lingered too long in the company 
of these shining ones. 

Our notices of literary achievements of this 
land have necessarily been brief, a mere cata- 
logue of names and books. And we have not 
attempted anything more than to show that 
something has been done, and worthily done, to 
vindicate our literature from the aerogatory 
aspersions of malignant, and the weak admis- 
sions of hesitatine criticism. In general, we 
may sum up our ooservations on this point, by 
remarking that we can point to as large an 
amount contributed by Americans for the in- 
stiniction, refinement, and enjoyment of man- 
kind, as has been shown by any other nation in 
the same niace of time, taxing into account dis- 
parities or population and wealth. We have 
aided in the cmtivation of the natural, metaphy- 
sical, ethical, and theological sciences ; and m 
every department have produced works that 
will endure— have set set up standards for all 
posterity of all nations. In geography, we may 
nere 'fiUv mention the discoveries effected by 
our Exploring Expedition — ^the researches into 
sacred geography, which have received the 
warm applause of the old world, and the con- 
stant efforts that are made to throw light on 
this and other kindred subjects. 

In history, we have first, as was our duty, 
ffathered up that of our settlement and indepen- 
dence. We fiOiall trasmit the tale to future ages, 
and to foreign lands, not only as a literature, but 
as a great acted drama, in which the world was 
interested and the whole human race were spec- 
tators. We have cultivated the history of other 
nations on this continent, and of the tribes from 
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whom the nations of mother Europe descended 
--i;he barbarian conquerors of Rome. We have 
contributed to the history of S][)ain and modem 
Greece, ancl of the Oriental nations, and our 
labours herein have but just begun. 

And in that class of productions that can 
hardly be generalized — ^Ln Poetry and Bomance, 
of "which every original production may be said 
to exhibit a new creation — ^we have added much 
to the stock of pleasing and original characters, 
of living thoughts, of beautiful pictures, and of 
songs that echo to the whispera of the human 
heart in every clime. 

True, many beardless, and some grey-headed 
critics, very summarily pronounce our authors 
hnitatorS) and their worKs the dim reflection of 
the lights of other lands and other days — ^in par^ 
ticular, that they imitate British originals. It is 
marvellous how often this has been repeated 
(and at the same time never attempted to be 

§ roved) by men who exult in, and by men who 
eplore, tne alleged want of an American Lite- 
rature. We call tor specifications. What British 
author's did Jonathan Edwards imitate ? Who 
framed the model of Cooper's Leathersto<^ing ? 
Where is the original of Thanatopsis ?— of the 
Skeleton in Armour — of Rip Van Winkle, and 
the Dutch dynasty of New Netherlands ! No- 
where but in the minds of their authors. They 
are as orimnal as the '* Archangel Ruined" 
Hamlet^ Sir John i^&Lstaff, or Sir Roger de 
Coverley. 

It is unfortunate that the pride with which our 
authors have been regarded, has led to the use 
of a phraseology, foolish enough in itself, but 
which lends a colour to the charge of imitation. 
We refer to some nicknames that are thought to 
be highly honourable, but are in truth, almost 
too sQly to be repeated. Mr. Irving luis been 
called the American Goldsmidi, Mr. Cooper, the 
American Scott, Mr. Bancroft, the American 
Gibbon, and Mrs. Sigoumey, the American He- 
mans. We have heard, too, of an *'Elia" {he 
must be a curiosity — an American *^ Christian, 
Englishman, Londoner, Temjplar f"), and an 
American Dickens ! Now it is true that both 
Goldsmith and Irving exhibit a genial humour, 
kindness of feeling and playful wit ; Scott ana 
Cooper are both famed as novelists ; Gibbon 
wrote a history, and Mr. Bancroft is engaged (or 
ought to be) in finishing one ; Mrs. Hemans is a 
poet — so is Mrs. Sigoumey. " If you look," says 
Iluellen, ^ on the maps of the world, you shall 
^nd, in l^e comparisons between Mncedon and 
Monmouth, that the situations, look you, i^ both 
alike. There Is a river in Macedon and there is 
also, moreover, a river at Monmouth. Tis so 
like as my fingers is to my fingers, and there is 
salmons in both.** 

In the present condition of American litera- 
ture there is much that should inspire hope and 
confidence in the fhture. The spirit of mvesti- 
gation is abroad and is excited to intense activity. 
9rhe intelligence* of the people secures, in the im- 
mense number of readers, a patronage which is 
iu( much superior to that or royal and noble 
hands, as the awards of justice are superior to 
the doles of charity. Our criticism is gaiiung 
independence, and our increased self-oreliance and 



lofty national pride are perceptible in the minds 
of all our citizens. We feel bound, however, to 
mention two things which are of evil omen, which 
need to be rectified, and to which the public at- 
tention should be diverted by the warning voice 
of eveiy lover of American letters. These are, 
the attempts made to decry the pursuit of clas- 
sical studies, and the want of an iutemational 
copyright. 

Of the value of the Greek and Roman classics 
it is superfluous to speak to those who are fami- 
liar ".vith them; and to others, we fear our words 
would be vain. They have nourished the minds 
of Europe and America — ^they have chastened 
and refined the literature of all modem Christen- 
dom — and deep traces of their modifying power 
exist on every page which genius has ilramined 
for centuries. 

American scholars should hold firmly to their 
ancient benefSs^tors of the human mind, and drink 
deep at the pure fountain they opened of old, 
whose waters have lost nothing of their clearness 
and medicinal virtue. We rejoice that our best 
minds have heartily engaged in the cause of 
classic learning, and can omy hope that their in- 
fluence may not be vain. 

Of onr international copyright what shall we 
say that has not been said ? When politicums 
agree for a political tari£^ they do not deny its 
tendency to mtemational rivalry and strife, and 
their strongest ar^ment has reject to interests 
exclusively American. But here, without wish- 
ing to disparage commercial regulations for our 
country's benefit^ we may point to a measure 
which justice to other nadons and to our own 
alike requires. 

Justice to foreign authors is the highest inte- 
rest of our own. In the name of American lite- 
rature we ask that our brethren abroad shoald 
no longer be made the unwitting instruments of 
injury to ourselves — ^that a system which robs 
the noblest Englishman, only to leave our own 
intellectual noblemen — ^nature^s aristocracy — 
neglected and depressed, should cease at once. 
The subject should be **kept before the people," 
and we are confident that their self*respect will 
no longer suffer the present unequal laws of copy- 
right to rest like a nightmare on otir authors. 

The advancement which has been made in ihe 
fine arts is auspicious to our literature. Poetry, 
painting, and sculpture are sisters, and support 
one another. So long as they exist, they exist 
together, and we may look upon our native artists 
as excellent securities for the progress of omr 
literature. Every creation of artistic and imagi- 
native beauty, while it adds to the honour of roe 
land, becomes a source of inspiration to our in- 
genious and ardent minds, erects the standard of 
excellence higher, and gives new and increasing 
literary and critical independence. 

The arts of design we may believe well rooted 
here, and every year gives evidence of Uieir ex- 
panding p:owl3i. We r^oice in iiiem for what 
they fiuiush to adorn our civic temple, and for 
what they promise in time to come. 

And finally, the increasing power, wealth, and 
dignity of our government, give sure token that 
every national attribute shall receive greater 
homage from mankind. Founded in much weak- 
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ness — ^regarded with indifference and contempt 
by the old world, this nation has risen to the ele- 
Tation of a " first-rate power." Its influence is 
immistakeable, its power cannot be denied or 
concealed, its policy affects the world, and its 
movements must be studied by every political 
astrologer. It will speedily be the comjaumding 
planet m the great national horoscope. Every 
year, as it adds to our strength, multiplies our 
influence, and the American avmor may find in 
that title a daim to the respect of the world, and 



gain continually-augmenting motives to urge him 
rorward in the endeavour to enwreath the banner 
of his country with unfading laurels, being con- 
fident that tne one shall insure the immortality 
of the other. He need not faint nor be discou- 
raged, but, firm in his reliance on himself, his 
motivesi his country and his country's destiny, 
may build a monument more durable than the 
pyramids. He may well be glad who can say, 
and give others cause to say, ^ Thank God ! I, 
too, am AN Ajcbucan 1" 
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A SICK man's dunaber, thoiigh it oAen bunt 
The gntefUl preaoaoo of a liiend towt. 
Can hanUy claim amidat ita various woalth 
Tke right, unchallenged, to propoM a healtli; 
Tet though its tenant is denied the feast. 
Friendship must launch his sentiment at least. 
As prisoned damsels, looked from lover's lipe. 
Toss them a kiss from off their finger's tips. 

Tlu Honing Ktsi^.— -not till sickness &lls. 
In the charmed circle of yoor owtk. safe walls ; 
Till ferer's throb, and pain's rolentlees rack. 
Stretch you, all helpless, on your aching back ; 
Kot till you play the patient in your turn. 
The morniag visit's mystexy shall you learxk 

Tis a tanall mister in your neigfaboai's case,. 
To chaxge your fee for showing him your fsce ; 
You skip up sfcsdr, inquire^ Inqpeet and touch, 
Fbsscribe, take leaver and off to twenty such. 
But when at length, by fate's transferred decree^ 
The visitor becomes the visiter 
Oil then, indeed, ^^ it pulls snother string, 
Tovsr ox is gored, ^ and that'll a different thing ! 
Tour friend is sick ; phlegmatic as a Turk, 
Ten write your i!ecipe and let it woric ; 
Kot ycMirs to stand the shiver and the ftvwn. 
And sometimes wane tritti whi<di your dvau^t goes liown ; 
Cahn as a eleck your knowing haad directs^ 
JJM, Jaiapa, ana gnma so. 
Or tmose on some tsmler voimAnf* baek, 
Berupulew thios pul^erii Jpeeae.; 
And leaves your petisnt to his qualms and gz<pe% 
Gool as a sportman banging at bis snipes. 

But change the time, the person, and the plMe^ 
And be yourself the ** latefoirttag case," 
7on*U gain some knowledge wUch it*s weU tolesm^ 
In iUture practice it may serve yovr turn. 
X«eohe^ for instaBoe,^^pleasing cieateres ^uite, 
Txy tbern,— «nd, blssa you,— don't you find tkey bite^— 
Tou raise a blister for the smallest eauss^ 
3ut be yoenelf thegteat sublime It dvaws^ 
And trust my stoftement, you will not deny. 
The worst of dnuightsmen is your Spanish Fly I 
It's mighty esqr, ordering when you pleas^ 
l^fusi Senna, capiat uneia$ tres : 
rts mighty diflbrent when you quackle down» 
Tour own three ounces of the liquid brown. 
^PiMoy jnc2tf{9,->-pIeasant words enoi^h, 
t^en other Jaws receive the shocking stuff; 
But oh, what flattery can disguise the groan. 
That meets the gulp which sends it through your omi \ 
Be gentle, then, though art's unsparing rules 
OTve you the handling of her sharpest tools ; 
IAm Oiem not mshly-- 'Siclaiess is enough'^ 
Be-ahrgys "ready,* but be never "rou;^.* 



Of all the ills that suflfering man endures, 
The lazgest frac^on liberal nature cures ; 
Of thoae remakang; 'tis the smallest part 
Yields to the efforts of Judicious art ; 
But simple 2:tadft«M kneeling by tbe bod, 
To shift the pillow for the sick man's head. 
Give the fresh draught to cool the Ups that bum. 
Fan the hot brow, the weary frame to turn ; 
JtimineNh— untutored by our grave M.D.s, 
But nature's graduate, whom she schools to please, 
Ifias back more sufferers wiUi their voice and smile,, 
nian aD the trumpery in the druggists pile. 

Once more, be ^iet— coming up the stair, 
Bont be a plantigrade^ a human bear. 
But stealing softly on Mm silent toe, 
Reach the sick chamber ere you're heard below. 
IVhatever changes there mety greet yffm ejres, 
Let not your looks prodaim the least sorpriee ; 
It's net 3rcmr business by your foee to show. 
All that your jiatient does not want to know ; 
Nay, use your optSos wtth ooostdersite caie^ 
And don't abuse yoor privilege testate. 
Bat if your eyes may probe him overmuch. 
Beware stfll finrther how you rudely tonoh ; 
Don't duteh hie cscfvue in yoovicy fist, 
But wattQ your ftagen ere you lake tbe wrist ; 
If the poor victim needs must be pereuesed. 
Don't make an aavil of his aohing bust ; 
(Doctacs exist within a hundred miles, 
Who thump a thorax aa they'd hammer piles.) 
If you must listen to his doubtflil chest, 
Oatdi the essentials and ignore the rest. 
Spare him : the sufferer wants of you and art 
A track to steer by, not a finished chart ; 
So of your questions — don*t in mercy try 
To pump your patient absohttely dry, 
He's not a mollusc squirming in a dish, 
Tou're not Agassix, and he's not a fish. 

And last, not least, in each perplexing case, 
Learn the sweet magic of a ehterfulfact. 
Not always smiling, but at least serene, 
When grief and anguish cloud the anxious scene. 
Each look, each movement, every word and tone,. 
Should tell your patient you are all his own ; 
Not the mere artist, purebased td attend. 
But the warm, ready, self-foigetting friend. 
Whose genial vMt In Itself combines 
The best of eordisls, tonics, anodyaea. 

Such is the VitUy that from day to day 
Shods o'er my chamber its benignant ray. 
I give hU health, who never csred to daim. 
Her babbling homage ftrmi the tongue of Fhme ;. 
Unmoved by praise, he stands by 411 oonfest, 
The truest^ neblost^ wisest^ kindest^ beet ! 
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Ths ffreat Magyar^s first impression of Broad- 
way — ^if lie was cool enough to lay it away with 
tolerable distinctness — ^wiU be as peculiar mate- 
rial for future dream and remembrance as any 
spectacle in which he could ever have taken 
part. The excessive brilliancy of the weather 
made a novel portion of it, to him. They do not 
see such sunshine nor breathe such elastic air 
where the world is older. It was an American 
day, juicy and fruity — a slice, full of flavour, from 
the newly cut side of a planet half eaten. But 
there were features in the pageant, beside, which 
were probably new to the JM&gyar. A town all 
dressed out with flags and transparencies, and 
streets crowded with people, he mav have been 
welcomed by, before. jPoles and bunting are 
easily made enthusiastic, and so are the crowds 
afloat in a large city. We went out, for one, ex- 
pecting these demonstrations only. What was 
new — what gave the Magyar a welcome unfore- 
seen and peculiar — ^was the two miles of French 
bonnets and waving cambric pocket-handker- 
chiefs through whidi he passed — two miles of 
from three to six-story houses, and every window 
crowded with fair faces, ana alive with gloved 
hands waving the perfumed white flags oi indi- 
vidual admiration. 

The ladies of America have received Kossuth 
sa their hero — and this is not a trifle. It might 
readily have been foreseen, however. The domi- 
nant intellect and purpose that can control the 
mind of a nation, and the perseverance that can 
follow its cause to imprisonment and exile, make 
a statesman and patriot worth seeing — even if 
that were all. But Kossuth is, hesidesy " potent 
with sword and pen" — ^he is, besid^y eloquent 
beyond all living men — ^he is, besides^ heroic- 
looking, courteous and high bred — and he is, 6«- 
sides wl this, a faultless husband and parent. That 
he dresses picturesquely in furs and velvet, wears 
''light kid gloves" and a moustache, and has a 
carefully set feather in his hat, may be disparage- 
ments among the men — ^but not among the ladies. 
He is, to them, all that he could be or should be 
— ^nothing that he should not be. And when we 
remember what the ladies are, in our country — 
free to read, and expand in intellect, while their 
husbands and brothers drudge and harrow — ^we 
can safely repeat what we say above, that the 
lady-iionstitibency which welcomed Kossuth to 
America^ and will sustain him here, is by no 
means a trifle. 

It was really curious (to leave speculation and 
confine ourself to description, that is more amu- 
sing) to be one in the crowd on the reception 
day, and observe the character of the enthusiasm. 
We followed the carriage of Kossuth, from the 
Astor House to Leonard Street — ^half-a-mile — 
and can speak of Broadway for that much of his 
progress. In this country (where there is no 



window-tax, and every wall is as full of windows 
as a sieve is full of holes), the houses look like 
flat-sided beehives, to a foreigner's eye ; and the 
sudden outbreak, apparently, of every brick with 
a pocket-handkerchief, as ne rode along, must 
have seemed to Kossuth veiy extraordinary. 
The houses looked hidden in snow-flakes of im- 
mense size. It was an aisle between walls of 
waving cambric — and, either from the oddity of 
this phenomenon, or from the attractive glimpses 
of the smiles behind them, all eyes were on the 
windows and handkerchiefs, none on the side- 
walks and soldiers. As far as we saw, it was a 
show of elegantly-dressed ladies, throughout ; and 
of the beauty and taste of the city, the discrimi- 
nating Magyar can have received no indiflerent 
idea. We did not know (or had "forgotten, in 
the press of business") that so much loveliness 
was around us, and we are very sure that Kos- 
suth will never see so much assembled in any 
city of Europe. 



NEAR VIBW OF KOSSmPH. 

Thb eve has opinions of its own. Pour into 
the mind, by all its other avenues, the most 
minute and authentic knowledge of a man, and, 
when you see kim^ your opinion is more or less 
changed or modified. This is our apology for 
adding another to the numberless descriptions 
of Kossuth. Having been flavoured with an 
opportunity ta stiind near him during the de- 
livery of one of his most stirring speeches, we 
found that our previous impression of him was 
altered, or rather, perhaps, somewhat added to. 
Trifling as the diflerence of our view from that 
of others may be, Kossuth is a star about whom 
the astronomy can scarce be too minute ; and 
our distant readers, who are in the habit of 
hearing of new planets from us, may be willing 
to see now also the Magyar looks, through the 
small telescope of our quill. 

It has been difficult, without some ofiicial 
errand, to approach near enough to the Magyar 
to distinguish the finer lines of his face, anoTwe 
were beginning to despair of this privilege, when 
the Delegation arrived from Baltimore, and, 
from friends among them we received an invi- 
tation to go in at uie presentation of the silver 
book. 

On reaching the Irving House at the hour 
when the silver book was to be presented, we 
found the hotel in a state of seige, inside and 
out. Broadway was packed with people, and 
the staircases of the hotel were hardly passable. 
One Hungarian officer, in brilliant uniform^ 
stood sentry at the drawing-room door, and here 
and there a Magyar hat^ with its go-against-the- 
wind-looking black feather, wound through the 
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crowd; but, by the numerous "highly respect- 
ables'* in body-coats, and important expressions 
of countenance, there were evidently uncounted 
committees waiting to get audience within, 
while flags and bands of music indicated the 
more popular deputations whose hopes were on 
the balcony without. 

There seemed little chance of any special recep- 
tion by the Magyar, when Howard sent word 
that he could give the Baltimore Delegation his 
own private parlour, where Kossuth would pre- 
sently come to them. We took advantage of the 
''presently" to get a look into the street from 
one of the front windows. It was a sea of 
upturned faces, with hats all falling one way. 
like shadows — ^Kossuth the light He stood on 
the balcony. The many-coloured flags of the 
"European Democracy" throbbed over the 
crowd — Italians, Germans, Frenchmen, Poles — 
the refugees of all nations standing gazing on 
the prophet of Liberty. It was a scene, and 
had a meaning for history. Yet it was but the 
one houfs exeiU, in a day aU occupied with such, 
A band of one hundred of the clergy had linked 
an imperishable testimonial to the hour before. 
The replv to the Baltimore Delegation contained 
truths that will radiate through all time from 
the hour after. Truly a man% life may be so 
high and so deep, that to measure it by its 
length is meaningless. 

The Baltimoreans made their way to the 
ro6m appointed, which was immediately crowd- 
ed by privileged spectators and reporters for 
the press, with a small party of ladies in the 
comer. We were kindly urged to take our 
place directly behind Judge Le Grand, who was 
the central ngure of the Delegation group, and, 
as Kossuth stood but four or five feet distant, 
during his reply to the addresses, and with his 
eye upon the Judge almost unvaryingly, we 
were so fortunate as to see him with every ad- 
vantage of the closest observation. 

The crowd near the door parted at last, and 
Kossuth entered. The gentleman on whose 
arm he leaned led him to the centre of the room, 
and presented him to the Delegation. 

He bowed, with grave and deliberate defe- 
rence, at each introduction. It had been com- 
municated to the gentlemen in the room, that, 
from the injury of movement to his chest, after 
the hemorrhafipe of the morning, he must be 
excused from snaking hands, and he bowed only 
— ^assuming the attitude of a listener, with an 
immediate earnestness which showed that he 
felt little strength for more than the nuiin pur- 
pose of the interview. He stood in the centre of 
the room, motionless, and the reading of the 
addresses proceeded. 

The surprise of a man who had placed himself 
adb a window to watch for the coming of a 
^stranger, but discovers, after a while, that the 
«tranger has been for some time enjoying the 
welcome of the household within, may vaguely 
express the feeling to which we awoke, after 
looking for five minutes at Kossuth. He had 
been, jroin the first instant, in full possession 
of our heart, and yet the eyes that we had set 
to serutini«e him had not noted a single feature. 
It w«B the jt-rongest instance we had ever 



experienced, of what we knew to be true, by 
lesser examples, that the soul, with neighhorvr- 
hood otUv, makes recognitions of what could 
neither be painted nor sculptured, neither 
uttered or written. His mere presence opened 
to him the door, told who he was, and set 
the heart, like Mary, to the washing of his 
feet. We loved and revered the man — why, 
or with what beginning or progress, we could 
not have explained. But, let us describe what 
we afterwanls called upon the eye to take- 
note of. 

Kossuth is of medium height, with hollow 
chest, and the forward-brought shoulders of a 
sedentary life. His head is set firmly, not 
proudly or aristocratically erect, upon his neck» 
Me stood so long and so tranquilb^ immoveable 
in single postures, that it raised a question in 
our mind whether he could be of the nervous 
construction which men of great intellect 
oftenest are ; and, on looking at the hand, that 
tablet of nervous action, we saw that he wa» 
not The broad smooth back of it was unwritten 
with needless sufiTering, and the thumb joint 
projected, like that of a man used to manual 
labour. It was a hand, had we seen its like 
elsewhere, fi'om whose owner we should have 
expected nothing more poetical or heroic than a. 
well-considered vote. We found a subsequent 
confirmation of thi^ we may mention, in the 
sin^lar immovableness of the sockets and lida 
of his eyes, during the eloquent outpouring of 
his heart which feUowed. When his lips were 
compressed, and a quivering movement in his- 
chin showed that emotion was restrained with 
difliculty, his eye was immovably serene, and ita 
largely spread lids were as tranquil as the sky 
around a moon imclouded. We were strongly 
impressed with these outer signs of the two 
natures of Kossuth. He has a heart like other 
men — ^his exquisitely moulded chin and lips of 
exceeding physical beauty and expression, 
sufficiently show. But, from all that can i«ach 
these, his intellect is islanded away. The upper 
part of his face is calmly separate, not only fi\)m 
the movement, but from the look of emotion » 
It is a mind unreachable by nerves — a brain 
that thinks on, as the sun pursues its way across- 
the heavens, unhindered by the clouds that may 
gather beneath. A face, in the lower part of 
which sensuous beauty is so remarkably com* 
plete — and around the temples and beneath 
the brow of which is so stamped the divine- 
impress of an intellect high above weakness,, 
and human by limit only — we had never before 
seen. 

It was quite evident that Kossuth had entered 
the room simply to fulfil a duty — ^feeling unequal 
to it from his illness of the morning and the 
&tigues he had already undergone — and with no 
idea of making more Uian the briefest acknow- 
ledgment of courtesy for what he should hear 
from the committee. Even his dress showed 
that he was not prepared for " an occasion." He 
wore a brown cut-away seat (which must have 
been selected for him by a waiter, sent to a 
ready-made clothes shop with a verbal description 
of the gentleman to be fitted), a black waistcoat 
buttoned to tlie throat, no shirt visible, and 
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trouaeraofu&ijiflueiuyeabl^BAlt-aiid-pepper. That 
the mien and bearing of an Oriental gentleman, 
as w^l as the digni^ of a prophet, were as fully 
and impressivelj recognizable through these 
Edward-P.-Fox-ables, as through the braided 
doak and under the black plume of the Magyar, 
is a standard, thou£h a homely one, by whi<^ 
aome may be helpea to an estimate of the man« 
We have se^i repeated mention of the " per- 
petual smile " of Kossuth. This conveys a wrong 
impression. He may smile often and easUy 
when receiving introauctions or bowing to the 
dieers of a. crowd; but it is a demonstration 
whioh, habitually, he keeps very much in reserve, 
aiul which, of all the visible weapons of his elo-> 

aaenee, is the most rarely and i^ly introduced, 
Ke most captivating and effective. We are in- 
clined to think his heavy moustache accidentally 
&vonr8 this, by aiding tne unexpectedness of the 
snile, and by leaving its fading glow to the 
iuMlofttion ; but, at moments when the lips of 
ttiouier orator would be doud-wi^apt in the 
daiisest expression of solemnity, a gleam, like the 
breaking away for a transfiguration, comes sud* 
denly over the lips of Kossuth — as beautiful and 
inqnred a smile certainly as was ever seen on 
the &oe of a human being — and the effect is in 
the peculiar triumph that he achieves. Love 
ineststibly follows conviction. 

As we said before^ Kossuth had evidently no 
idea of making the speech which was drawn from 
him by the i&ltimore Delegation — drawn from 
him, we think, by the superior cast of the gentle- 
men who formed it, and by the fitness, both of 
the manner and aoeompaniments of the honors 
tiiey paid him. He a^ke altogether extempo- 
raneously, and with difficulty and hesitation at 
first; but, with one or two brilliant and suo- 
oeairfiil illustrations, his words grew more fluent, 
and in the following passage he became fully 
and gtortoosly aroused. It was the first mention 
he had yet. made to the world of his intention to 
retnn to Hungary a soldier / 

^Aa for the future, I shall devote my life to 
the resurrection of my native land. I will endea- 
TOUT to wrest Hungary from the power of tyrants 
and despots, to procure for her her sovereign 
rights, and tiie fundamental rights which belong 
to ereery nation, ^ould Providence assign me 
a place in the accomplishment of these great 
designs^ I will take care that they shall receive 
no ]]]jury from me. I will here remark, that I 
have always been extremely anxious not to 
asBiime or take upon my humble shoulders any 
duty which I had not a positive conviction would 
not answer me, or whica I could not perform. 
Though I was never in aetual military service^ I 
was ready to help mv country in every way I 
oofidd: I was not able to be in every plaoe at 
the same time^ and I had not the bolcmess to 
take- the praotioal direction of the military ope- 
rations because I feared I was not sufficiently 
fiimiliar with military tactics to do so. I thought 
tiittt if it so happened that anything should go 
amiss, and my people be defeated, that I should 
not only be condemned by my countrymen, but 
that my oeoseience would torture me with the 
feeling ibaty if I had not undertook to do a thing 
wlAih I ^ vnt UDdeistsnd, the fall of my 



country would not have taken place. Thia was 
my conviction. / was Tiot ma^r of ike pnutice 
and strategy of war, and I gam the cause of my 
country thus far into other hands, I have seen 
that cause destroyed, and become a failure, and 
I weep for my country, not for my own mis- 
fortunes. Sifice I have been in ejeile, I have tried 
to improve my izUeUect from the movements of the 
pasty and to prepare myself for th ? future : and I. 
rely on my people, whose confidence in me is not 
shaken by my misfortunes, nor broken by my 
calumniators, who have misrepresented me. I 
have had aJl in my own hands once, and if I get 
in the same position again, I wiUact. I will not 
become a Napoleon nor an Alexander, and labor 
for the sake of mv own ambition, but I will 
labour for freedom. 

These are not his words, though they embody 
the sentiments expressed. His own langus^ 
was as much finer, and as different from this 
as a poem is from its story told in prose. The 
reporters are not to blame, taking their notes 
standing amid a crowd as they do— rbut (let us 
say here) the bublic should give Kossuth credit 
for incomparaDly more eloquent speeches than 
they read. An admirable passage, left out in 
what we have quoted, for instance, followed the 
allusion he made to his disappointment in 
Georgey, the traitor, the shock it gave to his be« 
lief in the power in one man to read the soul of 
another, and the lonely trust in himsdf only, to 
which it had driven him. To the woixis and the 
manner with which he repeated the declaration 
that he believed in himMif, we do not think we 
shall ever hear the parallel for impressive 
eloquence. Those who heard it would believe 
in i^ossuth — against the testimony of angels. 

Kossuth is too heroic a man to be over cau- 
tious ; and, from the kind of freshly impuUive 
and chivalric energjr with which he spoke of 
holding the army in nis own hand on his return, 
we were impressed with the idea that this evi- 
dently unpremeditated giving of shape to his 
thought for the future, had another element in 
its momentum. It wofi the reading aloud of a 
"newly turned^ver leaf of his nature. In prison, 
he savs, he prepared himself for the next 
struggle of Hungary by making " the sdence 
and strategy of war" a study. Profound and 
careful, of course, must be the theory ot war- 
but its practice is with trumpet and banner ; 
and, ever so abstruse though the tactics are, they 
are tried, even for the holiest cause, with those 
accompaniments of personal daring and dangei^ 
whioh have, to all lofty minds, a charm irre- 
sistible. Of the statesman and hero united in 
Kossuth, the statesm>an has been more wanted, 
hitherto— but there is a call now for the A«ro— 
and, if he betrays joy and eagerness long sup- 
l^ressed (as we mean to say he did), in answering 
that he is ready, what American will ^'wish he 
had been more careful ?" 

In farther illustration of what we are saying, 
the reader will permit us to change the scene of 
our sketch, and speak of Kossuth as we saw him 
more recently, addressing the five thousand of 
our soldiery in the amphitheatre of Ctatle 
Garden. It was not there the pale, carelessly 
dressed, and slightly bent invalid of a few davii 
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be&ne. Ohy no ! Neither in mien mor in dress 
VDiild he have been leeognised by the pictare 
we have drawn of him above^ The scene was 
enovgh to have inspired him it is true. Five 
th«uauid brilliantly equipped men, with but one 
thought under every plume and belt, and that 
thought the cause whose highest altar was in his 
own Dosom^wwe marahalled beneath hia glance, 
waiting braathleasly to hear him. His lo<^ that 
night win never be forgot by those who saw it^ 
He wore a black velvet frock with standing 
ooUar, and buttons of jet — ^the single ornament 
Imnf the slender belt of cold about his waist^ 
holding a sword graoefuUy to his side. The 
ma^ed simplicity of thia elegant dress made his 
fiffure distinguished among the brilliant unifbnus 
of the officers upon the stage ; but hia counte- 
nance, as he became animated, and walked to 



and fiv> before that inagnifioentlv arrayed 
audience, was the idealization of a look toinspirs 
anniea. When Captain Frendi (to whom we 
make our admiring compliments) rose in the far 
gallery, and insisted on being heard, while he 
offered a thousand dollars from the Fusiliers to. 
the cause, would any one have doubted that the 
life*s blood of those fine fellows would ham eomm 
OB easy with opportunity » 

We stop with this mere description* The 
Kossuth questions are diaenaBed sufficiently else- 
where. Our objeet has been to aid the dbtant 
reader in imagining the penonal appearance of 
the man whose thoughts of lightning reach them^ 
eleamin^ gloriously, even through the clouds of 
unpovenshed language on whieh thej travel* 
We dose with a prayer — God keep homUk to 
take thejidd of Hungary ! 
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Abovb all, and befbre all, in the heart of 
Washington, was the Union of the States ; and 
no opportunity was ever omitted by him to im- 
press upon his fellow-citisens the profound sense 
which he entertained of its vital importance at 
onoe to their prosperity and their liberty. 

In that incomparable address, in which he 
bade farewell to his countrymen at the close of 
his Presidential service, he touched upon many 
other topics with the earnestness of a sincere 
conviction. He called upon them, in solemn 
terms, to "cherish public credit;'* to "observe 
good faith and justice towards all nations,*' 
avoiding both ^ inveterate antipathies, and pas- 
sionate attachments," towards any ; to mitigate 
and assuage the unquenchable fire of party 
spirit, " lest, instead of wanning, it shonla con- 
sume ; " to abstain from ''characterizing parties 
by geographical distinctions ; " "to promote in- 
stitutions for the general diffbsion of know- 
ledge ;" to respect and uphold "religion and 
morality ; those great pillars of human happi- 
ness, those firmest props of the duties of men 
and of citizens. " 

But what can exceed, what can equal, the 
accumulated intensity of thought and of expres- 
sion with which he calls upon them to cling to 
the Union of the States. "It is of infinite mo- 
ment," says be, in language which we ought 
never to be weary of hearing or of repeating, 
**that you should properiy estimate the immense 
value of your National union to your collective 
and individual happiness ; that you should che- 
rish a cordial, habitual, immovable attachment 
to it; accustoming yourselves to think and 
speak of it as of the palladium of your political 
safety and prosnerity ; watching for its preser- 
vation with jealous anxiety ; mscountenancing 
whatever may suggest even a suspicion that it 
can, in any event, be abandoned ; and indig- 
nantly frowning upon the first dawning of every 
attempt to alienate any portion of our country 

* Extract ftom a ip o ec J t. aa tha lajtng ctf » ooriMr wUm» of a 
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from the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties 
which now link together the various parts." 

The Union, the Union in any epent,waa thus 
the sentiment of Washington. The Union, the 
Union in any eventf let it be our sentiment this 
day! 

Yes, to-day, fellow- citizens, at the very mo- 
ment when the extension of our boundaries, and 
the multiplication of our territories are pro- 
ducing, directly and indirectly, among the diflfe- 
rent members of our political system, so many 
marked and mournful centrifugal tendencies, let 
us seize this occasion to renew to each other our 
vows of allegiance and devotion to the American 
Union ; and let us recognize, in our common 
title to the name and the fame of Washington, 
and in our common veneration for his example 
and his advice, the all-sufficient centripetal 
power, which shall hold the thick clustering 
stars of our confederacy in one glorious consteP 
lation for ever! Let the column which we are 
about to construct, be at onoe a pledge and an 
emblem of perpetual union ! Let the foundations 
be laid, let the supenrtmcture be built up and 
cemented, let each stone be raised and riveted, 
in a spirit of national brotherhood ! And may 
the earliest ray of the rising sun, — ^till that sun 
shall set to nse no more,— draw forth from it 
daily, as from the fabled statue of antiquity, a 
strain of national harmony, which shall strike a 
responsive chord in every heart throughout the 
Republic. 

Proceed, then, feDow-citisens, with the work 
for which you have assembled. Lay the comer- 
stone of a monument which shall adequately be- 
speak the gratitude of the whole American 
people to the illustrious Father of his country. 
Build it to the skies ; you cannot outreach the 
loftiness of his principles. Found it upon the 
massive and eternal rock ; you cannot make it 
more enduring than his fame. Construct it of 
the peerless Parian marble ; you cannot make it 
purer than his life. £xhaust upon it the rules 
and principles of ancient and of modem art ; 
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yon cannot make it more proportiomite than his 
character. 

But let not your homage to his memory tod 
here. Think not to transfer to a tablet or a 
column, the tribute which is due from your- 
selves. Just honour to Washington can only be 
rendered by observing his precepts, and imi- 
tating his example. Simuitudine decoremtu. 
He has built his own monument. We, and 
those who come after us in successive genera- 
tions, are its appointed, its privileged guardians. 
The wide-spreaa Bepublic is the true monument 
to Washington. Maintain its Independence. 
Uphold its Constitution. Preserve its Union. 
Defend its Liberty. Let it stand before the 
world in all its original strength and beauty, 
securing peace, order, equality, and freedom, to 



all within its boundaries, and shedding light and 
hope and joy upon the pathwayof human UbertT 
throughout the world; and Washington needs 
no other monument. Other structures may fitly 
testify our veneration for him ; this, this alone, 
can adetmately illustrate his services to mankind. 
Nor aoes he need even this. The republic 
may perish ; the wide arch of our ranged tlnion 
may fall ; star by star its glories may expire ; 
stone after stone its columns and its capitol may 
moulder and crumble; all other names which 
adorn its annals may be forgotten ; but as long 
as human hearts shall any where pant, or hu- 
man tongues shall any where plead, for a true, 
rationiil, constitutional liberty, tnose hearts shall 
enshrine the memory, and those tongues shall 
prolong the fame, of Georoe Washington. 



THE FALLS OF THE BOUNDING DEER 
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"Good news ! great discovery ! new fiiUs !" 
broke out in full chorus, boys and girls, at a party 
given by Jobson, in Monticello. 

"How did you happen to find them, Mayfield Y* 
asked Allthings. 

"I was fishmg and came upon them all at once. 
I heard a roar of some waterfall or other, and 
the first I knew, I saw the chasm immediately 
below me. 

"What was their appearance?" 

"There were ^two falls quite precipitous, and 
two basins. From the second basin the stream 
ran very smooth and placid again through a piece 
of woomand." 

"Good! — great! — ^new falls!" came anew the 
chorus. 

"What is the name of the falls, Mayfield 1" 
inquired AUthings once more. 

"The people thereabouts call them Gumaer*s 
FaUs." 

"Horrid! — too common! — ^awful! Shan't have 
such a name !" was again the chorus. 

"Let's give them a new one at once." 

"Well,begin." 

"Let us call them the Falls of the Melting 
Snow," suggested the sentimental May Blossom. 

" That would do in the spring, when the snow 
is really melting," said Joe Jomon, a plain prac- 
tical young fellow, who never had a gleam of 
fancy in his life ; "but there's no snow there now, 
I reckon." 

"What a heathen you are, Jobson !" broke in 
honest Allthings (who always spoke out) ; 
"the name applies to the water, not the snow!" 

"Why not the name of the Falls of the Silver 
Lace ?" asked the tall, superb Lydia Lydell, who 
was also given to poetry. 

''Was there ever any lace made there?" again 
remariced Jobson. 

"I move we call them by an Lidian name," 
said Job Paddock, the schoolmaster, who was 
deep in Indian lore. "Let us call them The 
Kah-youk-weh-reh Ogh-ne-ka-nos, or the Arrow 
Water, or The Water of the Arrow ; just as you 
fiincy." . 

"Kaw — what?" again interrupted Jobson : "a I 



real queer name that — ^Kaw-you-qweer-reh Oh- 
cane-my-nose !" 

"Do hold your tongue, Jobson!" said Claypole, 
"you are enough to drive one crazy !" 

"Mr. Jobson is not much inclined to poetrv, I 
believe," lisped May Blossom, with a smile dun- 
pling her beautiful mouth. 

"Foetry is well enough in its place," grumbled 
Jobson ; " in speaking exercises, and so on ; but 
what's poetry to do with naming falls of water, I 
should like to know ?" 

" Let us call them Meadow Brook Falls," said 
beautiful Annie Mapes. 

"There's no meadow in sight, and your brook 
is a torrent," said Mayfield. 

"WeU, what shall we call them?" burst out 
once more the full chorus. 

"I think the best way is to go and see them 
first;" again grumbled Jobson, not much relishing 
the idea of all the company turning against him. 

This was really the most practical remark yet 
made, as none of the assemblage had seen them 
but Mayfield, who absolutely declined suggesting 
any name, and accordingly Jobson's iou^ was 
instantly adopted. 

The next day was settled upon for the jaunt, and 
consequently the company assembled at an early 
hour to start. 

It was as bewitching an autumn day as ever 
beamed on the earth, such an one as Doughty 
loves to fasten upon his glorious canvas. It 
would have glittered with golden splendor, had 
it not been toned down by a delicate haze, which 
could scarcely be seen near by, but which gradu- 
ally thickened on the distant landscape until it 
brushed away the outlines of the mountain sum- 
mits, so that they seemed steeped in a delicious 
swoon. 

We left the village, trotted up hill and down, 
and skimmed over flats, imtil we arrived at the 
long descent of a mile, beginning at the log hut 
of old Saunsalis, and ending in Mamakating 
Hollow at the outskirts of Wurtsboro'. Here 
we turned short at the left, and pursued our way 
over a narrow country road through the enchan- 
ting scenery of the Hollow toward our destination. 
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After passtng &rm-hoines peeriog from clumpB 
of trees, meadows, grain-fieltis and woodiandfl, we 
came to a bj-road leading tliroagh a field. Here 
the little brook (Fawn of the ''Bonnding Deer**) 
sparkled by our track, erossing in its eaprLdonft 
way the road, thereby forcing ns to ford it^ and 
then recross its ripples. We now came to the 
end of our road ; and alighting, we tied our steeds 
to the willows and al^rs scattered along the 
streamlet's bank. Each one (laden with ti^ pic- 
nic ba8ket8)then hastened onward, for the low 
deep bleat of the ''Deer*' was sounding in our 
ears. We directly came to a saw-mill, with a 
high broken bank in front. Over this impedi- 
ment our path lay, and over it we must go, Ao- 
cordin|dy we did go ; and deseendii^ the other side, 
the'' Deer" was before us. An amphitheatre 
of towering summits sainted our eyes, clothed 
with wood and steeped in grateful shade. The 
gleam of the watemll cut hke a scimitar on our 
sight, flashing through its narrow cleft, whilst 
the bleating of the *^ Bounding Deer" was louder 
and sweeter. A beautiful i^e for our pio-nic 
— a mossy log or two by the streamlet, and a 
delicious greensward. The ladies busied them- 
selves in unpacking the baskets, whilst the "boys" 
distributed themselves about the rocks. Totbob 
were soon seen dangHng from cedar bushes^ and 
treading careAiDy among clefts and gulliea. Some 
sat where the stiver spray sprinkled their fikoee— 
some clambered the rocks jutting over the higher 
Fall — some scaled the loftier summits. All 
this time the organ of the cascade was sounding 
Hke the deep strain of the wind in a pine forest. 

In about a half hour our pie-mc table was 
qnread with various viands, the table composed 
of boards spread upon two of the mossy logs, the 
boards being the prodoct of a saw-mill hard by. 

The company seated themselves, and imme- 
diately a desperate charge was made by the whole 
force unon the eatables and drinkablei^ and im- 
mense havoc ensued. Aix entire rout having 
been at length effected, again tile vexed ques- 
tion of the name to be given to the " Fall ^ was 
brought on the tapis. 

" Let us call them the Falls of Aladdin,*' said 
enchanting Rosebud, lifting her asnre eyes to 
the jsweUed autumn fohage that glittered 
around. 

"The Falls of the Ladder ! ** caught up Job- 
son : " the very name ! — ^why, it d^cribes the 
Falls exactly ! I wonder we haven't thought 
of that name before. The water looks like a 
ladder exactly, coming down them big rooks." 

"Ill teU you what," said Ptuidock, " I've now 
been all about the cataract, and seen it at aU 
points. IVe hit upon tho very name, I think, 
what say you to the FaUs of the Bounding 
Deer ? " 

"^But Where's the Deer 1 " grumbled Jobson, 
now thoroughly out of humor from the con- 
tempt with which his last observation had been 
treated. 

"Do be quiet, Mr. Jobson," chimed in the 
girls, " and let us hear what Mr. Paddodc urges 
m favor of its beautiful name." 

"See," said Paddock, pointing upward, "see 
where the upper Fall bounds from y<m dark 
cleft of rock, and, gathering itself in that basin 



for another effort, gives another leap down its 
path, and then, gathering itself once more in the 
lower basin, shoots away to the protecting 
woods 1 " 

"Capital name! Just the thing, Mr. Pad- 
dock ! " again broke out the chorus of girls, 
like a jan^ing of silver bells. 

"The Falls of the Bounding Deer be it 
then ! " 

The name being thus satisfiuslorily settled, we 
all commenced scntitihizing more closely the 
lovely lair of the " Bounding Deer." 

A dazzling display of tints was on the thickly 
mantling trees, cnanging the whole scene into a 
gorgeous spectacle. Ae most strikhig con- 
trasts — ^the richest e<^ors glowing side by side, 
flashed upon the delighted vision everywhere. 

The elm dripping with golden foliage from 
head to foot, in a way whK^ only that most 
beautiful tree can show (the drooping naiad of 
the brook), shone beside tke maple in a ^lendid 
flush <^ scarlet — the birch, garbed in the rieheBl 
orange, bent near the pine gleaming with 
ememld — the heech displumed its tannv manikle 
by the dogwood robed in de^MSt purple, whikt 
every nook, crevice, shelf, and hollow of the 
umber banks and gray rodts biased with yelkiv 
golden rods and sky-blue asters. 

How beautiful, how radiant, how glorious, the 
American foliage in autumn ! No pen, unless 
dif^ed in rainoows, can do it justice. And. 
amidst this brilliant beauty, down her pointed 
rocks, down flashed the "Bounding Deer," 
white with the foam of her eager and headk»g 
speed. 

The boys now prepare for another excursios 
amongst the rocks of the "Falls." 

Some eliBkb the danf^iing grape vines ; some 
dutdi the roots of the slanting pine trees ; aad 
some And footing in the narrow fisirare& Soon 
the grey rooks and yellow banks are scattered 
over with them. Ascending the very loftiest 
pinnacle by the roots of trees and the profuse 
bushes, the scene was wild, picturesque, aad 
romantic in the extreme. A little below, bristleil 
the points of the rocks with cedars^ dwarf pines, 
and towering hemlocks, shooting fvota the 
interstiees. At one side, through its deep gully, 
flashed the "Bounding Deer" — the waters 
pouring in its flrst deep, dark basin, cut in the 
granite like a goblet, thence twisting down in 
another bold leap into the second basin. Not a 
foam flake was on the surfhce of either sable 
cup, nothing but the wrinkles produced by the 
ever circling eddies. Below — ^past broken edge, 
grassy shelf, yawning deft, and jutting ledge, 
was the broad, deep hollow through which tike 
"Deer" (mottled with sunshine and shadow^ 
leaped away to the woods beyond, whilst in tiie 
meadow was seen the little "Fawn" training 
along its green banks until lost in the veraurs 
of the valley. Add to these, the glittering tints 
that had been showered from autumn's treasury, 
and the effect was complete. But, where «r» 
the nrls 1 

"dw»,o»t.^" exclaimed the Count de-— (a 
French noblenmn of illustrious descent, and a 
most amiable, intelligent, and accomplished gen- 
tleman), " where ds oemoiMes f I no see 'em 1** 
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'' The what V asked Jobeon. 

^ De demoiselles ; de— de — ^what you call *em, 
Monsieur Job ?" 

" Girls," answered Jobson. 

" Non, non, non, — ^fie, Monsieur Job, — ^no girl ; 
dey are — a — a — a — " 

'^ Ladies, Count, you mean," answered All- 
things. 

" Qui, oui, oui— de ladees— joa« la-^s, pas la- 
has/ They must be— a — ^a — noySes — ^what you 
call when you fall dans Peau and moiirez — eh ?" 

" Drown," returned Allthings. 

" Oui, Monsieur Alltinff — drown." 

''Sure enough," ejacmated Jobeon, looking 
down through the biiinches, *' the girls are not 
there ! Where can they be 1" 

"(? del/ — noviesl — nayiesP^ shouted the 
Count, plunging aown the bank. ^^Mon Dieu ! 
— ces demoiwUes dans les eatix / — au secours / — 
au secours /" 

The last we saw of the excellent Count he 
was ffoing down the steep bank on the sliding 
principle, shouting with all his miffht, and pre- 
senting a rare si^ht of " eround and lofty tumb- 
ling'' quite edifymff to behold. 

We now all lot^ced. True, the deep hollow 
beneath was quite forsaken. No ladies were 
there to be seen. Marvelling somewhat at the 
sudden disappearance, we all descended from 
our respective perches, by the ladders formed of 
the branches, roots, and tough grape vines, and 
set foot upon the hollow where our dinner had 
transpirea. Looking around at the banks by 
which we were surrounded, we at length saw 
the girls emerge from a twisted ravine at the 
lower part of the hollow, scarcely discemable 
from the foliage with which it was roofed, and 
found from the wreaths of moss, ground pine, 
and wUd flowers in their hair ana around their 
persons, that they had been also making explora- 
tions, although in a lower remon than ours. 

The Count now rejoined our party, after 
having peered most anxiously, ana at various 
points, into the lower basin to find the drowned 
ones, all clustered together upon the short velvet 
sward near the streamlet, and Paddock was 
called upon for one of his Indian legends. 

He said he knew one relating to this very spot, 
and accordingly commenced : 

" In the old times, before the foot of the white 
man had startled the beaver from the stream, or 
his axe sent the eagle, screaming with rage, from 
his a^rie on the lofty pine tree, there dwelt a 
tribe by these waters — an ofishoot of the power- 
ful Mohawks. They were called the tribe of 
the Deer, and had for their chieftan ' Os-ko-ne- 
an-tah,' meaninff also the Deer. He had one 
daughter, beautiml as the day, who was named 
'Jo-que-yoh,' or the Bluebird, for the melody 
of her voice. Jo-que-yoh was affianced to a 
young brare of her father's tribe, named 'To-ke- 
ah,' or the Oak. They were tenderly attached 
to each other. Often when the moon of the 
mimmer ni^^t transformed these rugged rocks 
to pearl, and this headlong torrent to plunging 
silver, did the two seat themselves by the margin 
of this vexT basin, and while Jo-oue-yoh touched, 
-with simple skill, the strings of her Indian lute, 
To-ke-oh sang of love and the sweet charms of 



his mistress. In the war-path the young brave 
thought only of her, and the scalps he took were 
displayed to her sight, in token of his prowess. 
In the chase, he still thought of her solely, and 
the grey coat of the deer, and the brindled skin 
of the fierce panther were laid at her feet. The 
vest of glossy beaver fur which encompassed 
her lovely form was the spoil of his arrow. 
And the eagle plume, which rose gracefully from 
her brow, was plucked by bis hand from Hne 
wing of the haughtv soarer of the clouds, that 
his unerring bow had brought to the dust. 
Time passed on — ^the crescent of Jo-que-yoh's 
beauty was enlarging into the full height of 
maiden grace, and the tall sapling of To-ke-ah's 
strength maturing into the size and viffour of 
his manhood's oak. Another moon, and he was 
to lead Jo-que-yoh as his bride to his lodge. 
The happy day at length arrived, and as soon 
as the first star trembled in the heavens, the 
joyous ceremonial was to take place. Sunset 
came, steeping the scene around in lustrous gold, 
and Jo-que-yoh, arrayed by the maidens of her 
tribe, sat in the lodge of her father awaiting the 
star that was to bring her love to her presence. 
Blushincr and trembling she saw ' Kah-quah ' 
(the IncQan name for uie sun) wheeling aown 
into the crimson west, and now his light was 
hidden. Blushing and trembling, she saw the 
sweet twilight stealing over the endless forests, 
and now the star — ^the bright star of her hope, 
came creeping, like a tmiid fawn, into uie 
purple heavens. She heard a footstep, she 
turned — ^'To-ke-ah,' trembled on her lips. 
But it was noVTo-ke-ah. It was Os-ko-ne-an-tah, 
her father, decked in all his finest splendour, to 
ffive away the bride. To-ke-ah she knew had 
departed in the afternoon, upon. a neighbouring 
trail, for a brighter eagle plume to adorn the 
brow of his lovely bride on this the evening of 
their bridal Something has detained him, out 
he will soon come. She fixed her large dark 
elk-like eye upon the star. Momentarily it 
brightened, and again another footstep. It was 
the maiden she had despatched upon the rocks 
to watch, for her, the approaching form of To- 
ke-ah. Large and brighter grew the star, but 
still the ab»^t came not. A shuddering fear 
begui to creep into her bosom. Nothing could 
detain the absent from her but one reason — 
death ! Larger and brighter grew the star 
until now it flashed like the eye of To-ke-ah 
from its home in the heavens. Still the absent 
came not. Tears began to flow, and she at 
length started in wild fear, from her couch of 
sassafras to the towering rock to see if she could 
not behold the approaoiing shape of To-ke-ah. 
By this time the sky was sparkling with stars, 
and a feeble light was shed upon the forests. 
She saw the pointed rocks around her — she saw 
the two leaps of the torrent, throuffh their 
rugged pathway — she saw the still, bladw basins 
on which the stars were glittering, but no 
To-ke-ah. * To-ke-ah ! To-ke-ah 1 Jo-que-yoh 
awaits thee !' she cried ; but she heai-d only 
the plunging of the torrents, and the song of the 
whippowill, wailing as if in echo to her woe. 
Tremblings seized her limbs, her heart grew 
sicky and she was nigh swooning upon the rock 
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when she saw a form hurrying from the woods 
where the trail began. ' To-ke-ah !* she 
shrieked joyfully, 'I have been sad without 
thee V and she was about casting herself into 
the arms of the form, when she found it was the 
youth who had accompanied To-ke-ah in the 
chase. 

'' ' Is not the brave here Y asked the youth, 
with astonishment ; I left him at the first leap 
of the torrent, searching for the eagle-nest that 
is in the cleft in the rock !* 

''With a wild scream Jo-que-yoh rushed away 
again to her wigwam ; with a wild scream she 
asked for To-ke-ah, and no answer being re- 
turned, she darted to her canoe, fastened in the 
cave above the upper leap. 

'"I go for To-ke-ah!* she screamed, as she 
seized the paddle, and unfastened the willow 
withe, and the canoe darted into the stream, 
direcUv towards the bend of the torrent. The 
starlight dispUyed her slender form to the 
-agonized sight of her father, plunging down the 
foaming cataract, and she was seen no more ! 
The canoe overturned, emerged into the basin, 
and dashed down the curve of the second plunge. 
The £either, followed by those present, rushed 
down the precipice to the basin below, and there 
were the utigments of the canoe floating around 
in the eddying waters. A light shape was also 
seen in the dsu'k pool, and leaping in, Os-ko-ne- 
an-tah dragged to the margin the drooping form 
of his daughter. She was dead ! A stream of 
blood poured from her fractured temple, and the 
father neld in his arms only the remains of the 
loved and still lovely Jo-que-yoh. But a warrior 
now came rushing down the rocks with ' Jo- 
•que-yoh ! Jo-que^oh !' loud upon his tongue. 
It was To-ke-ah. He had wandered farther than 
he thought, and, hurrying home had found the 
wigwarm of Joy-que-yoh empty. Dashing 
•down the precipice m his mad search, he now 
•came upon the sorrowing group. * Jo-aue-yoh ! 
J'o-que-yoh !' he screamed, tearing tne dead 
from the arms of the &ther, but Jo-que-yoh did 
not answer. ' Jo-que-voh !* said the proud 
forest man, bending his head aside in his uncon- 
trollable grief ; ' I am lost without thee !* But 
no Jo-que-yoh spoke. She had gone to the far 
land of the happy in search of To-ke-ah. 

" Then took Too-ke-ah the lifeless maiden in his 
arms and cast himself prostrate on the earth. 

" ' To-ke-ah !' said the father, ' a ^eat warrior 
•should not wee]^ like the deer in his last agony. 
BofQse thc) ; it is Os-ko-ne-an-tah that speaks !* 

** But lo-ke-ah answered not, He only lay and 
shuddered. 

'''Shall the tall tree of my tribe turn to a 
willow ?* again asked Os-ko-ne-an-tah, and this 
time sternly. ' Bise, bravest of my people ; be- 
hold ! even the maidens see thee ! 

" Bat To-ke-ah answered not. He only lay and 
shnddered. 

"Then bent Os-ko-ne-an-tah over both, and 
assayed to take from To-ke-ah the form of Jo- 
que-voh. But the moment the feither touched 
nis daughter, To-ke-ah leaped to his feet with 
Jo-que-yoh in his arnu^ and pealing his war- 
hoop, flourished his keen hatchet over the head 
of tne father. 



"' Qo !' shouted he, whUst his eye flamed 
madly in the light of the pine torches that now 
kindled up the scene. ' Go ! Jo-que-yoh is 
mine. In death as in life, mine and mine only !' 
and again he threw himself, still holding her to 
his heart, headlong on the earth. 

"Then went Os-ko-ne-an-tah sadly from the 
spot, followed by all his people. Still lay To- 
ke-ah there, grasping the form of his dead 
bride. The bright star glittered above the 
two, and then grew pale in the advancing 
dawn, but still he stirred not. Brightly rose 
the sun, striking the s6ene into sudden ioy, 
but still he stirred not. Noon glowed, and then 
the sunset fell, but To-ke-ah still lay there 
with the dead one in his arms. Night darkened. 
Again the star stole out in the red twilight, again 
grew bright and gleamed above the spot where 
To-ke-ah rested, but still no motion there. Once 
more rose the sun, and his nrst beam rested on 
To-ke-ah, but still there he lay with the dead one 
lying on his bosom. 

" At last he rose, and delving a grave in the sod 
with his knife and tomahawk, deposited therein 
the form of the maiden, and refilling it with his 
hands, stretched himself upon the mound. Os-ko- 
ne-an-tah had in the meanwhile often approached 
him, but the moment he appeared, up sprang 
To-ke-ah with his threatemng tomahawk, and 
only when the &ther left did that tomahawk 
sink, and the brave again resume his posture. 
Eight davs and nights passed, the most tempting 
fo^ and coolest water were placed near him 
upon the rocks, but still he stirred not. Food 
and water were untouched. At last, at the dose 
of the ninth day, a thunder-cloud heaved up its 
black form in the west. Forth rushed the blast, 
out flashed the lightning, and the thunder was 
terrible to hear. But in the pauses of the storm 
there came a strain of guttural music from the 
grave of Jo-que-yoh — ^it was the death song of 
To-ke-ah. Short and faint and broken to the 
listening ear of Os-ko-ne-an-tah came the song, 
and at length it ceased. Cautiously approach^ 
the fiither with a torch, for even then he ex- 
pected to see the flash of To-ke-ah's hatchet over 
his head. Cautiously he approached, but the 
form stretched above the srave of his daughter 
was motionless. Cautiously he bent over him, 
and then he turned him with a sudden movement, 
so that hp could look upon lus face. To-ke-ah 
was dead ! The faithful warrior had departed in 
the shadowy trail where Jo-que-voh had gone, 
and both were now engaged in the feast of the 
strawberry in the bright hunting grounds of 
Hah-wen-ne-yo. 

" When morning came the grave of Jo-oue-yoh 
was opened bv Os-ko-ne-an-tah, and the form of 
To-ke-ah, still arrayed in the weapons of a chie( 
was deposited in a sitting posture by her side. 
Again was the grave closeo, and of^n did the 
young men and the maidens of the tribe repair 
thither, the first to celebrate the pndses of 
To4ce-ah, and the latter to sing the virtues of 
Jo-que-yoh." 

Paddock ceased amidst the plaudits of the 
company. 

"Me must have been a great fool to starve 
I himself to death," said Jobi^n, '^ when he could 
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THB AlfBRICAV XA6AZIKE. 



have killed himself in a ahoner time with his 
hatohet, or even by drowning himself in the 
pooir 

''What a barbarian you are, Jobson!" said 
Allthings, " every thing is matter of fact with 
you. Do be still 1" 

"Well, but I don*t see the common sense," 
persisted Jobson, '^ if he was determined to kill 
nhnselfj of leaving all the pies and things that 
they brought him, and starving himself and 
getting wet m the bargain, when he had a shorter 
way of doing the job !'* 

** Suppose you go and ask him, Jobson !** said 
Paddock, smiling ; ^ I don't know his reasons, if 
he had any. At all events, I tell the tale as I 
heard it, and can't alter it !" 

The Count had listened to the stoir with all 
his ears, but evidently, from his imperfect know- 
ledge <k the Eng^kh language, without half 
unaerstanding it. 

"Pauvre demoiselle ! so she did a — a — a — 
what ye call dat (making as if pitching head- 
long), a — ^a — a — " 

''Tumble !" ejaculated Jobson. 

" Out, out, out, toomball, toomball down de- 
down de rochet — roches, pauvre demoiselle ! did 
ahe se blesser V* 

"She went down the torrmt, Count, in her 
canoe and was dashed to death ;*' exclaimed little 
Annie Mapes. 

"Oh, ol^ pauvre* demoiselle!" answered the 
Count, sorrowfully. "The lovaire did c<ntrtr 
from her — ah — ah — ^pauvre demoiselle !'* 

" No, no, Count !" returned Anne impatiently, 
" her lover did not forsake her. She thought he 
was dead, and went in her canoe after his body !" 

" Pauvre demoiselle ! and did she trouver 

him V* 

"No. She was killed, and her lover had 
been detained in the chase, and he came after- 
wards and found her dead, as Mr. Paddock has 
just said !" 

Out, out, out, me understand, he try to run 
away, and fall down — ^me understand — out, out, 
<nU — ^me understand." 

" JVo, nOy Count, you are all wrong ; he starved 
himself to death from the grief for her loss !" 

" Out, out, me understuid ; he try to run 
awa^ — ^fall down — get no food in de roches — but 
he nng to keep courage up — out, out, me under- 
stand'-'bootiful story, bootifhl story, Monsieur 
Paydook ! vrai bootiful indeed ! He lay there 
hriff temp9 — six, eight, ten day you say ! and den 
he sinff, sing, sing, to keep courage up, for want 
of food ! * Bootiral story, Dootiful story !" 

Finding it was in vain to enlighten the Count, 
Annie gave over her task, and the Count kept 
repeating, as if to himself : " Out, out, bootiful 
story. Monsieur Pay-dook, bootiful story ! bien 
bootifhl story indeed ! pauvre demoiselle ! pauvre 
demois^e ! Joe — what you call it. She too 

rd fbr Monsieur Took Ear. He run away — 
hll down — he sing. She die to get rid of 
Mm. (I^rugging hie shouMers and grimacing 
most laughably.) He run away — ^he mil down 
*— he sing ! pauvre demoiselle !" 

"I think he must have been crazy!" said 
Jobson, " not to eat when he could get a chance, 
and he hungry too, lying there a week or more ; 



and only think, on the damp ground all this 
time. I wonder he didn^ catch the rheumatism !^ 

" No, crazy, monsieur Jobeoon ! craznf ! no 
he sing to keep courage up. I sing sometime to 
keep courage up ven I think of la belle France 
— of Paris ! Bootiful story. Monsieur Paydook ! 
vrai bootiful story ! Mooch obleege, mooch 
obleege !" 

By this time the sun was setting, and the 
hollow was filled with sweet rosy li^t Every 
leaf flashed, and the "Bounding I)eer" was 
tinged with the beautiful radiance. Soon the 
light crept up, leaving the bottom of this huge 
rocky chalice in shadow, whilst the rim was en- 
compassed with rich brilliance. The sun poured 
down one stream of glory through a cleffc in the 
bank or side of this Titan Cablet, like the 
visioned future which glows before the sight of 
happy youth, and then vanished. The gold rim 
vanished also ; still there appeared to be no> 
disposition among the party to leave the scene. 
Twilight began to shimmer, and now the stars 
trembled forth from the dusky sky. At last 
night settled on the landscape, and the giris ex- 
pressed a wish to see the hollow lighted up with 
torchlight. Scattering ourselves amongst the 
trees m the bank, some splinters of the pitch 
pine were procured, and matches kindled each 
splinter into thick crimson flame. I clambered 
up as far as the basin of the " first bound" of the 
"Deer," and looked down to enjoy the scene- 
Scor^ of dark red torches were flashing in every 
direction, disclosing faces, forms, water, trees 
and grass, in broken fitful glances and in the 
most picturesque manner. Sometimes a deep 
light caught upon the edges of a hemlock, then 
upon the form of some graceful girl, then upon 
a huge rock, like the gleaming of stormy light- 
ning, whilst the " Deer bounded down, tawny as 
the shell of the chestnut I looked at the basin 
at my foot. There were a score too of stars 
glittering there, but amidst them all was one 
brge clear orb burning with pore and steadfast 
lustre. It was doubtless the star of Jo-crae-yoh, 
and forthwith X named the basin the "Bath of 
the Star !" and the lower pool — oh, that shall be 
called « The Ladies' Mirror." 

Soon after I descended and once more mingled 
with the party. Merry song and talk again 
winded away the hour, until a pale radiance on 
the highest cliffs gave token of the moon. Soon 
up she came — ^that hunter's moon ! moon of 
October ! and, like a golden shield, impended 
from the heavens. Ana how she kindled up the 
scene, that lovely moon of the hunter ! And by 
her delicious light we left the hollow, put our 
steeds in motion, passed through the meadow, 
skimmed over the valley road, and then tumca 
to the right, up the turnpike leading over the 
" Barrens," homeward. 

How fragrant were the odors of the pine in 
the pure aiy air, as we slowly toiled up the 
ascent of a mile towards the hut of old Gaunsahs, 
and then up and down over the hills, as the 
yellow bird flies, we travelled homeward. Piist 
" Lord's Pond,** through the turnpike gate, down, 
the Neversink Hill, up the opposite one we went 
until we saw, gleaming in the heavenly. moon- 
^ light, the welcome roofs of Monticello. 



A CHUNK OF FUN FKOM THE «NEW YOEK DUTCHMAN.'* 



Amebican Fakmers — If the markets are good, 
they turn their crops into doubloons — if they 
are not good, they tarn them into themselves. 
Nottnthstanding tarifBs and free trade, it is ques- 
tionable whether the whole world can show so 
independent a " feller critter" as the a^cultnral 

labourer of the United States. Necessary 

Evils — ^Butchers and bakers. If it were not 
for them, the way voung folks would connubialise 
would be a caution U> mothers. There is a 
stubborn reality about a " shilling arpound for 
beef" that robs orange blossoms of a large por- 
tion of their attractiveness. ^Dobbs satb that 

proverbs are the second-hand wisdom of knaves 
and fools. The only man who ever cheated him, 
he says, was a sanctimonious fellow who never 
uttered a sentiment that was not culled frcnn 
the wisdom of Solomon or Poor Bicfaanl's 
Almanac. ^Fboflb are low-spirited, not 



because they have ^ffot trouble," but because 
they hav'nt. An old maid with ''nothing to 
worry her," will be as melancholy as dyspepsia 
— ^marry her, however, and make her the mother 
of four romping boys, and she will be as cheerful 
as sunshine. It is very seldom that hard work- 
ing people commit suicide — suicides being one 
of ^e accompaniments of soft hands and indo- 
lenee. The best thing a girl can take for an 
<yppres8ed mind, is a husband. Marriage gives 
nae to a femily — ^while the cares of a fiiimily give 
rise to so many other duties, that mothers have 
* no possible time " to think of either laudanum 
or ennui. Try it on. I n the opinion of Popps, 
it is not genius which makes the sculptor, but tne 
material. A Phidias in wax, he says, ain*t 
worth a cuss — ^while a Greek Slave in freestone 
will make any man a fortune in a vear. And 
yet what*s the difference ? a statty is a statty, 
whether its made of putty or porcelain. Popps' 

remarks will bear dwelling on. ^Yakkeb 

SiLSBEE savs, the idea of dissolving the Union 
is one of the impossibilities. In his opinion it 
would be easier to lap up the Pacific with a two- 
pound terrier. Silsbee is right. ^Heart's 

£abi — ^To young gents, thousand dollar checks — 

to young ladieS) marriage certificates. ^A 

Frbnchmait is about opening an ''hymeneal 
academy " in this cil^, at which young ladies wiU 
be taught the marriage service, with all the 
proper sobs, sighs^ and hysterics, in three easy 

tesMBfl of one gnmea each. ^Dkuciohb — To 

have a pretty cirl open the front door, and mis- 
take you for ner cousm. StiU more ddiciotu — 
To have her remain deceived till she has kissed 
vou twice, and hueged the buttons off your coat. 

^Ma^ here's Chawtes." Dil March says, the 

best cure for hvsterics is to diseharge the servant 
giii In hisopmixm^ tiiere is nothi^ like "flying 
aitfoiiiMl " to keep ^ nnYom system from b»- 
oomaBg unstrung. Some women think titey 
waat a physician, he says, when tiiey only need 
Ik senibbix^f-brush.— *-^To hsd horw msny bU&d 
shillings go to a ddkr, get iMi oaodboieondttctor 



to change a biH after candlelight. ^Mrs. 

SwissHELM says, the reason one nation conquers 
another, is not owing to the kind of arms they 
use. but the kind of food. In her opinion, meat 
will triumph over cabbage. So long as cattle 
and Hindoos feed on caiuifiowers, so long will 
bull-dogs triumph over the one, and the Tartars 
over the other. When Ireland frees herself frt)m 
England, it will be when Ireland swaps off her 
potetoes and takes to pork. To expect freedom 
to come firom buttermilk, is as absurd as to look 

for ballot-boxes in Bussia. Bad for the Hat 

— ^To jump from a railroad train while goinff 
thirty miles an hour. Some folks say it is bad 
for the head also, but that is not so— for people 
with heads are never such ganders as to under- 
take the feat. ^The Author of the " Hexagonal 

Syrup," has just inv«ited a new salve "for 
taking out fire." A gentleman who " burnt his 
fingers" in speculating in cotton says, a shilling's 
wcrai got up "sudi a reaction in his feelings,** 
that he went into Wall-street and so cornered 
on Harlem railroad stock, that in less tiian an 

hour he was as whole as ever. Dobbs satb^ 

people would Kve longer if they were not so 
afraid of dying. The very means we take to 
" prevent catchmg cold," is the very means that 
bring about consumption. Fireheated sleeping- 
rooms do more towards keeping up the value of 
drugs and hearses, than all the wet feet that 

ever waded. Question in Navigation — 

Suppose a canal boat, in passing a raft^ ships a 
lee-lurch abaft the binacle, what orders must 
the captain ^ve to prevent the stove from getting 

the weather-gauge of the closet 1 ^The best 

cure for laziness is to take a boot and give the 
patient a leather tonic every now and then. 
For apprentice boys, two doses are generaUy 

sufficient. Adults require more. & BiDiirs 

on the "rail," always take a seat just in 
the rear of a fat old gentleman. In case of a 
colHsion, he breaks the hurt wonderfully^-^— 
The crowd that welcomed Kossuth was good 
for the milliners. Of two hundred women wd 
saw near the Astor House, one hundred and 
ninety-nme had their bonnets so mashed by "the 
unbounded enthusiasm of our citizens," that they 

looked like coal scuttles in convulsions. ^"Mr* 

Jones, you said you were connected with the fine 
arts. Do you mean by that that you are a 
sculptor )" " No, sir, I don't sculp^ myself but 
I furnish the stone to the man what does.'* 
Jones mav be looked upon as a distant relation 

of the Chisel fiunily. ^Thb tabtb for hig^* 

sounding names which distim^ish our western 
friends when they take to (^inatening towns and 
villages, is strikingly shown in a proposal issaed 
by the post office, a few monl^ since, Ibr miK* 
ning a one horse nuilf fr*om " Hindostan '* to 
"Palestine," by the way of "Golgotha,'* aiid 
'^Hookemanififey."— A SmPLBroir— He who 
b«yft netr boots when about starting oft % 
pleasure trip. 



CHIT CHAT. 



Hob CATHnnra Hatzs.— When wtiata get on Brothor 
JonAthan*8 aido of the great Atlantic, they frequently expe> 
lienoe unaccountable fireaka of mind, much to the suxpriBe of 
the American people, who, when th^ welcome the strangers, 
do not anticipate that they (the arlitta) wiU presume on the 
generous outpouring of good-natured hospitality. The latest 
instanos of this feeling has been exhibited in the case of Miss 
"Katty** Hayes— the Irish Swan, as she is termed by her ad. 
mirsrs— ^ho, according to the papers and all private accounts, 
has proved a very naughty ungrateAil young lady, to the great 
peiplexlty of a numbo: of respectable people in both England 
and Amerieai It seems that Miss Hsyea was engaged, for an 
American toor, by Mr. Beale, the eminent music-publisher of 
Begeat Street, by whom she was sent» under the management 
of Dr. Joy, to the " land of promise," at a salary of £450 per 
month, and one-sixth of the profits that might arise Aram her 
vocal eflbrta. This, together with the payment of all expenses 
for herself and tufU, oonstitutea what we would call, at the 
present state of musical af&irs in America, a very liberal 
aalaiy, and enough to content any lady with even more pr»- 
tensiona and popularity than the Iriah swan. But it seems 
she thought otherwise, for she had not been in the United 
States more than a month or two, before she breaks her en- 
gagement with Mr. Beale^ snaps her fingers at Dr. Joy ; oon- 
4dudes arrangements with snother party, and goes off oonoert- 
Ising, tmder dilbrent auspioes^ in the most alarmingly sum- 
mary manner. 

What are the results of such conduct? In the first places 
her kind patron and friend, Mr. Beale (who has ever been 
asdduoui^ to our personal knowledge, in promoting her wel- 
iareX Is sul^ected to a heavy forfeit, in oonsequence of havhig 
entered Into a Joint partnership with a party (who, it turns 
out, was irresponsible) in the United SUtes. He, moreover, 
«xperienoes severe pecuniary losses in tsldng the preparatory 
steps of sending the lady to America ; and, worse than all, is 
aubjected to a tissue of garbled newspaper reports, that put the 
matter in any other shape than its true light. When the 
''Swan** is asked the reason of this strangely ill-determined 
behaviour, she gives out as an excuse, that she was beset by 
the annoyances of Dr. Joy, or something to that purport 
And yet. one week before she breaks her engagement, she 
writes as follows to Mr. Beale, firom the "(Jlanndon Hotel," 
Kew Tork ."— 



« 



I have only to say of Dr. Joy, that he is unremitting in 
Ua attentions to me. and eveiy wish of mine ; and I believe all 
the par^ have but one feeling towards him of kindness and 
res(wct for hia many good and excellent qualities." 

Thus writes Miss Hayes one week previous to the date of 
bar breaking )wr compact, so that, unless Dr. Joy Aanged the 
tone of his conduct marvellously, and converted himself into a 
"ready-made monster," her excuse fidls ineflbctively to the 
ground. We are afraid that Miss Hayes has been actuated by 
other and inconsiderate motives; snd verily we must say, 
thst her oooduet. even putting aside her direct violation of 
alUr business contract, is but a sorry return for that fostering 
attention and unremitting kindness which Mr. Beale has ever 
dkownher. The eflbrt to cast a stigma upon the gentlemanly 
bearing of Dr. Joy is almost too frivolous and paltry for 
oonunenty although it serves to show an element in the 
oonstttution of the " Swan," which we really did not expect. 
Miss Catherine has either been oarried away by the hearty 
vraU-meant American enthusiasm that greeted her arrival in 
the New Worid, or « change of air has estranged her business 
reooUectkms and sense of gratitude, which the aooner ahe i«- 

coven the better. This is a strange world, and frill of straqgo 
people. 



Ax Edxtobt— unless he be unwarrantably and inconsistently 
squeamish— baa always among his quantMm of " exchanges" a 
paper or two for which he has a strong and decided aflbction. 
In the great desert of journal-sterility, there must slwt^ be 
an oasis or so to which the taste fondly turns with the un- 
varying certainty of finding something genial and pleasant. 
In our weekly bundle of American "exchanges" there is no 
paper that kindles our mind's eye with more enthualosm than 
the New York Dvlehnum, There seems to be a Imking smUe 
peeping out of the edges of the very brown wim » per that 
encloses It ; and if Messrs. Griflbi and Famsworth (the editors) 
would only witness the avidity with whidi a score of Ameri- 
can wags wait until we open it. and first run our eye through 
it (a curious optical tour^ in order to roar over the editorial 
"crumbs. ** they would say that the IHcfdkinan was. indeed^ 
in high vogue in "merrie" England. What Pwiek is in 
Englsnd, the 2>MlQJbflUM is in the United States, with, ofconrae, 
the exception of the pietera. There Is the sly humour of Ton» 
Hood, and the stubborn sententlousness of Dean Swift com- 
bined, in some of its articles, while the oorps of contributors 
axe folka up to all sorts of droll rascality. We should like the 
IhUdunan to have 6000 drculaUon on this side of the Atlantic. 
The sul^ects of Her Mi^esty would be all the better for it 



"Uhclb Josh." Bxlsbbb has appeared, at length, in » 
cAttvaat the Theatre Boyal, Adelphi, after playing the FmtA 
JloM neariy one hundred nigfata. This ia a triumphant run 
for a slight piece^ and augurs favorably for the sustaining 
taloits of the principal performer. The Tankti Ptdlar^ by 
Mr. Bernard, is a clever little trifle, and the hero. Hiram 
Dodge, is played with great unction and irresistible oomla 
humour by Mr. SUsbee^ who, aa in the Fwt$t R<m, has the 
whole burden of the piece entirely on his own shoulders. Wa 
learn that the management have in preparation a drama of 
vigour and interest called Som PfUdi tn Franee, in which Mr. 
Silflbee will have an opportimity of dieplaying other and pecu- 
liar phases of his genius as a comedian. The two characters 
up to the prosent time played by him assslmilate so strcmgly 
in style and meaning, that the London public are not yet pre- 
iwred to speak of his versatile merit Sam Pateh in Franet. 
will introduce us to imw veins of humour, which we patiently 
await 

Thi SuKDEBUUnD EXAMINES, in a critique of the Americam 
Magtuine remarks, that it has contained the writings of 
$teond-rate, authors only. When we remember to have printed, 
several poems by Longfellow and Bryant, two sketdies by the 
late lamented Fenimore Cooper, an essay by Washlngtoa 
Irving, some four or five of Foe's ddidons poem% besides 
eiRisions by Presoott. Willis. Hawthorne, Bmeraon, Oriswold, 
Oen. Morris, Saxe, Mrs. Slgoumey, Orace Greenwood, and a 
host of others of great ability, we naturally arrive at the oon- 
dusion that the Smndner is blindly Ignorant, or wiahea to be. 
critical at the expense of truth. 

Thb Batekav Cbildrbxt are drawing a crowded honse at 
Drury Lane, on the "off" nights of Mr. Anderson (a veiy ex- 
cellent. Judicious actor). Miss Fitxpatrick (whose preteoalooaa 
we have failed to appredateX and that absurdly overrated 
creature. Miss Glyn. Since the opening of the theatre there 
oan be no question that the " Batemana " have been Me 
attraction, with all due deference to the pantomime and ita 
people. Mr. Bunn displayed great genaralahip in en ga gin g 
these wondeiftd American children; and we are sure he ia. 
now on the hig^ road to ftme and fortune. 



WHAT THE PRESS OF THE UKITED KIKODOM SAT OF US t 
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Mb. Emzrt, of the Addphi, plays Colonel Baotaw, in Ber- 
nard's piece, the YanibM Pedlar, with much spirit and tnithftil- 
neei. We have seen many a rich old planter, down in Old 
Virginia^ strolling around his oountiy seat on a hot afternoon, 
enjoying some real weed, in Just such a dress as Bmeiy wears. 
We do not know whether Mr. E. waa ever on Kxither Jona- 
than's side of the ** big pond, ** but howerer this may be, he 
plays the kind-hearted, inflammable old American like a 
regular native. Emery Is an aiiitU. 

Thk MARioirBTrE Thbatrb recently fitted up in the ** Ade- 
laide Gallery, " through the liberality and enterprise of T. B. 
Simpson, Esq., promises to beoome a popular and fashionable 
place of amusement The company of little artiata engaged 
exhibit a real " talent, " which up to the present time we 
flmded only belonged to Jltsk and blood / and the manager, a 
puppet also, on the opening night seemed to give utterance to 
thoughts worthy of the sharpest wit in town. We strongly 
prescribe a visit to the Marionettes to every lover of novelty 
and good-humour. 



J. WiLUAMB, muBlo-publisher, CSieapaide, who boars the 
reputation of publishing as much good music as anybody else 
in the metropolis, has sent us a collection of songs for the 
piano, which, by the next issue, we will have looked over, and 
then shall bo able to report of their merits, Williams' shop is 
a capital plaoe for the ladies to '* drop in," if they wish to hunt 
out a half-a-dosen charming songs and piano-pieces to send to 
their friends in the country. 

The Pajuobafhs about Kossuth in this number are copied 
from the best literary paper in the United States, the Home 
Journal, published by Willis and Morris, in the dty of New 
York. 

« - 

That " Chunk of Fun** in the present number is quiet» 
rather, but cute. 



Rbad Clarke's "Nationality of American literature " in 
this number. It is a spirited paper. 



EDITOR'S TABLE. 



A CRACaUSB BON«BOB VOB CHBBnCAS PABTIES,->B0gUe, M> 

Fleet Street. The Utle of this little book, with the name of 
Brough attached to it, suggested a pot-pourri of saucy, bril- 
liant» cutting fun, but we opened it to be somewhat disap- 
pointed. The Christmas pieces for dravring-room representa- 
tion, we fear, savour too much of the exaggerated burlesque 
•chool to become popular in this respeot. Some of the jests 
and puns in "William Tell" are very bright, though, and 
look as if thoy had been turned by a practised Joker. " The 
Popular Notions of Popular Actors'* are out of place in a 
volume deiigned prindpally for the young, and would be mora 
appropriate in the pages of '* Punch " The doggrel lines in a 
"Pot of Preserves from Mount Parnassus" are better cal- 
culated for "pot" than any place that thia moment oceura to 
ua, while the blow at the preaent manager of Dnuy Lane may 
be called anything but a hit. It ia but justioe to the publisher 
to say, that the book is superbly got up, and characterised by 
that style of elegance and care for which Mr. Bogue's publica- 
tions are so distinguished. 

The Ooldbw Lbobho, by H. W. Longfellow.— London : D. 
Bogue^ Fleet Street — We have not yet had time to read this 
Utest work of the celebrated American poet. A critic in the 
New York Home Journal thus speaks of it— "The Golden 
Legend " partakes, in its structure and tone, of the old Pastoral, 
a aacred drama, Wordsworthian simplidty, Tennysonian 
images, with a fiitnt dash of Faust, in the soliloquies of Lucifer. 
It di&rs from the author's previous writings^ in not being 
ooncentrated in its eflbcts ; on the contrary, the plot is elabo- 
rately developed. Sacred things are dealt with in a Ihmiliar 
way, and the spirit of German customs and church supersti- 
tions, interfuses the dialogue and scenes. Scattered through 
the book are some very beautiful figures, descriptions and sen- 



timents, expressed with grace. Almost every kind of metre 
is employed, from the hexameter to the most lyrical ; a quiet 
but sustained interest animates the story, which has the 
aroma of iluicifyil quaintness hftTig<"g about it^ aobered by an- 
tiquity and refined with htmian sentiment" 

AucB Lxabxont; A FaJhry 2ViI«.— London : Chapman and 
Hall, 198, Piccadilly.— This is a most charmingly-told story, 
and Just the kind of matter that should be put into the hands 
of childrvn at holiday times. It is from the graceful pen of thA 
author of, "Oliver" "The Head of the Family," and varioua 
works of a similar character. The illustraUon% which are 
numenras, are by James Godwin. We especially recommend 
this little volume to parents, who design to bestow upon their 
" olive brachea" a memento at once simple and amuMng. 

Mb. Pubdat, the eminoit music publisher of St Panlls 
Churchyazd, has issued, in splendid style, the Tankne Polka, 
by Strakoech, and a charming song sung by Jenny lind In 
her American tour, called The PaUe Hearted, an old-fi&shioned 
title, but a bewitchingly plainUve melody, by Ehriich, a 
tali*ntrftd German composer. Our fair readers should add 
these pieces to their musical portfolios. 

E. RmMXLL, perftimer to Her Mi\|esty, Oerard-street, Soho, 
has sent us a delicious little perfumed miniature almanack, 
printed on satin, and formed into a sachet, which every lady 
in the United Kingdom should have, to put in the best drawer 
among her " gloves and things. " The perfUme is most ex- 
quisite, and the almanack ia always useftil for reference. Mr. 
Bimmd's preparations have attracted a great deal of attention 
among the fair sex, and deservedly so, aa they are compounded 
with great taate^ and ornamented in a style of unexceptionable 
elegance. 



WHAT THE PRESS OP THE UNITED KINGDOM SAY OP US! 



The Akebicam Maoazikb.— Bight welcome is the American 
friend who has squatted himself so quietly down in our literary 
fields. We gave him a hearty welcome lost month, and we 
are glad to see that the right hand of good fellowship has 
been extended to him on all sides, so that, as fiu* as the press 
at least is concerned, he is surrounded bv troops of friends. 
The magazine must have given satisfketton wherever it has 
found its way : and aa it bouts the American flag as its pecu- 
liar cognisance, a Ikct which we before notified, we have no 
doubt that the novel appearance of a stranger amongst us, 
waving his colours in friendship, has attracted the attention 
of a goodly multitude. The artidea this month are of exod- 
lent quality, bdng chiefly origiiuU, and by the best American 
writers, including H. W. LoofffeUow, N. P. WUlis, H. H. 
Paul, E. Sverett Martin F. ^pner, Mrs. Sigoiiraey, Mrs. 
Oswood, Ac We spoke last month of the superb quality of 



the illustrations, and with the present number is given a fine 
viewof Boston.— iNrsiifvAafl» Jtferrary. 

Tbb Akbbioak MAOAxnrB.— This is Part I. of a very at- 
tractive-looking serial, with the "stars and stripes" most 
Jauntily displayed on its fh>nt in flamingoolors ; a beautilUl 
engraving of the magnificent Capitol of Waahington ; and an 
array of contributors, numbering such names as Danid 
Webster. Professor Longfellow, W. C. Bryant, Bdph Waldo 
Emerson, Preeoot, Dana, Lowell, Willis, £c, Ac " Brother 
Jonathan" seems likely to prove as dangerous a rivd in the 
field of literature as he has lately proved In other depart- 
ments, and we warn our English literati to look well to thdr 
laurels. "The Baven," by Edgar A. PM, is one of the meet 
origind and strikingly beautifm poems we bavo met with for 
many a d^y.^SheffUUl Fret Prem, 
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THE AMERICAir MAOAZINE. 



America haa at least six periodicals entirely composed of 
adections from the literature of Oreat Britain ; but till the 

S resent magazine appoaj^ we had no periodical excltxsirely 
evoted to selections from the fugitive literature of America. 
These fiicts are stated by tbs editor of the American lia^amiM 
as one among many reasons for starting his periodical. Ameri- 
can fugitive literature is rich in gems of every hue and degree of 
brilliancy— gems which Britishers, revelline as they may in 
countleas treasarss of their own, will yet welcome and apprs- 
date ; hence this magazine, which certainly in this first num- 
ber presents a handsome well got-up appearance, with a 
beautiful engraving of the Ci^Mtol, anci some excellent speci- 
mens of prose and verse, from a host of tho very best Ameri- 
can writers. There are no continuations— each number is 
compete in itself. This is a proper and acceptable arrange- 

The American MAOAznrE.—The third part of this spirited 
magazine is embelliiihed with an exquisite steel eu^-iwing of 
the picturesque city of Boston. The great statesman, Kossuth, 
has written a letter to the editor, Mf. Henry Howard Paul, in 
which he wishes hismoga^sinc " every success, as a most laud- 
able enterprise, to show to • the Old World the rising literary 
greatness of the New," * • * As a specimen of the literary 
contents, we extract Whittier's "Yankee Zincali," re;frettlng 
that our limits will not permit us to give more.— iSfcej^eict Free 
Preu, Dec. 30. 

The Auerigak Magazine. — "Welcome once more brave" 
Brother Jonathan — emblem of the great fact of the future, the 
Anglo-American alliance. May your "stars" cheer the dark 
night of European despotism, and your stripes fall on tyrants 
instead ofslar^t / The frontispiece representing the " Schuyl- 
kill Water-works at Philadelphia " is a beautiful steel engrav- 
ing. One of the smartest thiiigs in the present number, 
thoQgli not the best, we guess, by a long chalk, is Bane's 
"Rhyme of the Rail.**— a*QM<^ Free Preu, Jaa IQ. 

The Amemcan MAGAznrx. — Liost month we spoke fisvor- 
ably of this new candidate for popular favor, and we have 
now the December nimiber before us, and see no x^tsasou to 
modify the favorable opinion we have given. The contribu- 
tors are guarantees for the respoctability of the publication 
and no doubt a bright future awaits it.— fvakefleld Journal, 

The American Magazine gives us its third part this month 
— * part which fully carries out the promises of its projectors. 
It is a clever, intellectual niagaeiue, which deserves all the 
honor and patronage which, there can be no doubt, will be 
showered tipon it It is no slight satisfaction to us to observe 
that the opinion we ventured to give of this periodical at the 
outset has been but the opinion of va«t portions of the metro- 
politan and provincial press. — Nottingham Ouardian. 

Howard Paul's American Magazine has achieved a high 
fluooesa, as we thought it wotdd, and predicted it would, nor 
will that success exceed its merits, however great it may bo. 
—Bradford Obaerver. 

The Ameuican Magazine. — This periodical, lately called 
into being as a result of the brothernood of nations, ratified 
and sealed fa^ the Great Industrial Exhibition, keeps up its 
character as a joiuiial of the current wiitings of eminent literati 
of America. The names of Longfellow, Mrs. Si^umey, and 
N. P. Willis — whose pens enrich the pages of this jouraal--give 
to it a sterling value.— Zynn Advertiser. 

The American Magazine.— The first number of anew serial 
bearing the above title has just oome under our notice, and 
from the daszling array of authors, high in repute, and of 
established literary merit among our trans-Atlantic brethren, 
we caimot but awrer well of its talent, whatever question 
among the inumerable periodicals of the day may arise as to 
tU probability of suoeess. It has one great reoommendation, 
it is not frsgxneatal as many of our cheap publications are - 
every number is complete in itself, and we are not annoyed 
when we arrive at an espedal pohit, by the vexaUoaE to be 
tamtimmcL The work la embellished with a beautiful steel 
engraving, and a wood cut of the schooner America. It is 
got up very elegantly, the exterior being as attractive as the 
interior is talented.-~Porf <^ Portemouth Guardian. 

The Ambrxcak Magaeinb. — As might not unreasonably 
have been expected, our descendants across the Atlantic have 
hitherto drawn mostly upon Old England for their literature, 
npfodudng it at a cheap price, and extending its droidation 
flEU* and wide amongst the many millions of the pecple with 
whom the prosperous States are now teeming. Events have 
lately happened in Hngiand to ioduoe us to take a more kindly 
intensst ia each other, and "Brother Jonathan " has given us 
two memorable proofs that he is not to be desjpisedeitlier for his 
iaT«ation, as in the case of the America, or his ingenuity, as in 
the case of the k>ck«p4flking b<isineaB. He has also shown that 
in patriotic feeling, and the intcoisity of his aflEbotion for high- 
•ooled aspirations, his heart besfts soundly, as in the case of the 
Hungarian refugees^ and the memorable re^rd that has been 
0vineed for Koasath,— and we are not without hope that in a 
rmj tem years we shall see a noble ^Hrit prevaUix^g with 
regard to the greatsst Uot on the Amerioaa escutcheon — ^the 
gr ea t question of slatrenr itaolt Kothing we are sure is more 
calculated tonroduce this than a cultivatun of a friendly feel- 
ing between tne two great Anglo-Saxon powers, and while we 



are told that there are so many as six eclectic periodicals 
published in America, composed entirdjf of the literature of 
Great Britafasi, all of ^ich command a wide dreulatlon, there 
has hitherto bem no literary medium in Loodoa devoted to 
American interests. This the preeei^ work proposes to supply, 
and, if we may judge by the part before us, botn by the typo- 
graphical execution, and its literary merit, it will prove in all 
respects a credit to America, and be the means ox enlargiog 
extensively a knowledge of some of the vary beautiful produc- 
tions of the authors of uxat countrv, some of whom have already 
obtained the highest character fur their literary merit. The 
October niunber contaifis articles from the pens of some of the 
most eminent of the prose and poetical writers of America, 
including Webster, Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, Willis, Poe, 
and Mrs. Slgoumey. We give our trans-Atlantic friend a 
cordial gjee^ng, and trust that be will become a permanent 
and interesting resident amongst ua. — Kym»uth JoumaL 

This miaoftllany, though printed in London, is entirely 
American — its pases being devoted to the literature and other 
mattei-s connectea with our trans-Atlantic brethren, and pre- 
sents much instructive matter. — Plymo^Uh UeraUU 

We have perused the AiMtiean Magmim: with great pleaeore 
and predict for it that success which it in eveiy way desenree^ 
—Waterford Mail. 

No. III. of the American Magazine is illustrated with a fine, 
steel engraving of Boston and Bunker Hill, and the contribu- 
tions are varied and instructive.— O/o^ov Saturday Po9t. 

Brother Jonathan here comes out brightly with stars and 
stripes. The magazine, which is in size and form similar to 
the cheap monthlies, contains a fine engraving of the principal 
front of the Cs^itol at Washington, One of the peculiarities 
of the magasine is, that every article is complete in one num- 
ber, and there is of course no continuations. The articles in 
the present number are nearly all written by well-known 
authors. Wo observe tlie names of Daniel Webster, Henry 
Longfollow, B. W. Emcorson, Mrs. Sigoumey, &c .. are among 
the contributors to this part. We hope to be able to review 
the articles at greater length in another number, but mean- 
time we have no hesitation in saying that the put before us 
displays a great amount of talent of a high order. It is beaa- 
tifully got up, and will no doubt have an extensive drculatioa 
in the Old and New Worlds. — OlaMg<ne Examiner. 

The American Magazine.— The literature of America is 
but little known in England, save through the pens of Wash- 
inffton Irving, the late Fenimore Cooper, and Longfellow. 
It has been presumed that America has no other literature but 
that which she filches, heavy and light, from England. This 
is not the case. It is true. Brother Jonathan is " about oarly ;" 
he knows what is good, and is never loth to obt^ it whenever 
he can, as quickly as he can, come it in what shape it may. 
He has a reskdy appreciatiou for the excellent in literature and 
fine arts, and he will have them, whether raised In a foreign 
dime or in his own. But this very appreciation of merit gives 
birth to a number of writers in his own land, who ore not only 
capable of estimating, but of producing; thtis American 
periodical literature abounds in productions very little, if at all 
mfierior to those emanating from the psns ana brains of our 
own light writers. The names, in adoition to those we have 
mentioned, of CuUeu Bryant, HaHburton {Sam Slick), Poe, 
Emerson, Willie^ Hawthorne, Taylor, Ellhu Burritt^ Morris, 
Mrs. Slgoumey, Fanny Forester, Mrs. Child, Mrs. Osgood, 
Grace Greenwood, Alice Neal, &c., are well known in the 
United States as the authors of very charming tales, essays^ 
and poems, which, if known here, would be read with avidity, 
and create a much higher standard tliau has been awarded to 
American literature. Impressed with this fact, Mr. Henry 
Howard Paul has, aided by an indefiitigablc publisher, started 
the American Magaxine. It was natural that we should kok 
with some curiosity to see the result of on undertaking so 
interesting, and so well deserving of support and we were 
gratified to find that the editor had executed his task with a 
skill «and ability which refiects credit on his judgment and 
taste. Msmy of the names, deservedly high in reputation,; 
stand forward prominently as authors of articles of the most 
interesting kino. Tales, essays, and poems are given, highly 
worthy specimens of trans-Atlsintic literature ; and the very 
important feature may be added; that there is nothing offensive 
to morality, or to oven a fastidious taste, displayed in any one 
article that has appeared. The A merican Magazine is interesting 
in its purpose, excellently well edited, and should grace— as 
an example of the literature of the sons of our forefathers, 
dwelling in a fifir land— oiu* library shelves.— Zoiidon/ Romt 
Circle. 

The Axbrioan Magazine, lately started in London for the 
purpose of presenting to the English people the ohoioest produc- 
tions of American writers — in mat, toaoS^r our authors what 
ZitteU's Living Age does for thebv — ^has inade apalpaUe hit. 
The surest iM'oof that a periodicsl is making its mark, is the 
extent to which its matter is copied into other periodicals. An 
tJBhraet is a oom^iment paid ay the best judge of whsi the 

iblic taste dranands. We conclude, therefore, from the 
ment use made €f[ what appears in the Amerieoin JWimuMMV 
by Knglish papers, that it has only to continue as it has boffim» 
to achieve a ai^paal and laating auooeas.— /Tew Tort Sum* 
Journal, 
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